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^  SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


THXnBtHDAY,  JULY  13,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham   (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 

Sm,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern.    Also,  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  and 
r.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr.  William  J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 
Mr.  Healy.  Shall  we  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

TESTmOHY  OF  CEASLES  SAMTTEL  DENEEH. 

Charles  Samuel  Deneen  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  give  the  committee  you  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Charles  Samuel  Deneen. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  IcMig  has  that  been  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Seven  years,  I  think — six  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  occupy  at  the  present  time  the  position  of 
governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  lon^  have  you  filled  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  six  years  and  six  montns. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  now  in  your  second  term  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  my  second  t^rm ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  briefly.  Governor, 
your  political  history — the  public  positions,  if  any,  that  you  have 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  DeneeIn.  I  was  State's  attorney  in  Cook  County,  111.,  for 
two  terms,  from  1896  to  1904,  and  was  once  attorney  for  the  sanitary 
district  of  Chicago  a  short  time,  and  once  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  or  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vhen  did  you  occupy  the  position  of  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  elected  in  1892  and  served  one  term,  in  1893. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  attended,  then,  for  one  session? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  one  session  only. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  were  you  elected  governor? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  In  1904. 

Mr.  Heal,y.  Calling  your  attention  to  that  contest,  Governor,  were 
there  other  candidates  before  the  people  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Several — five  or  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  were  the  other  candidates? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Gov.  Yates,  Col.  Lowden,  Gen.  Hamlin,  Gov.  Sher- 
man, Congressman  Warner,  and  Mr.  Pierce.    I  think  those  were  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Gov.  Yates  had  filled  the  position  of  governor  prior 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  term.    He  was  then  governor. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  then  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  convention  in  which  you  were  nominated  was  one 
which  occupied  some  considerable  time,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Several  weeks. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  different  candidates  had  their  respective  follow- 
ing and  none,  for  a  considerable  time,  secured  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  the  convention? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  in  se&sion  over  three  weeks,  and,  I  think, 
possibly  four. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  briefly.  Governor,  how  it 
was  that  you  were  nominated  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  mean  the  elements  that  supported  me? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  element  which  supported  Gov.  Yates,  a  large  part 
of  it,  and  that  which  supported  Gen.  Hamlin,  and  that  whidi  sup- 
ported Gov.  Sherman  united  in  nominating  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  that  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  met  and  discussed  the  matter  on  the  morning  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  were  present  at  that  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Gov.  Yates  and  Gen.  Hamlin  and  Gen.  Sherman  and 
Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  James  Reddick.  There  were  several  others,  but 
I  do  not  recall  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  that  meeting  arranged? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  Gov.  Yates. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  was  the  general  discussion  at  that  confer- 
ence or  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  reference  to  nominating  a  ticket;  the  candidates  to 
be  nominated  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Healy.  TVTiat  induced  Gov.  Yates  to  abandon  his  candidacy 
and  to  aid  vours,  if  vou  know? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  was  informed  that  on 
the  night  preceding  he  had  been  notified  by  Senator  Hopkins  and 
some  others  that  they  would  no  longer  support  him,  and  it  was  plain 
that  his  forces  were  disintegrating,  and  he  then  discussed  the  matter 
with  me. 

Mr.  ITealy.  And  was  it  at  that  meeting  that  he  agreed  to  support 
your  candidacy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  early  in  the  morning, 
about  2  o'clock,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  send  for  him  or  did  he  send  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  sent  for  me. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  discussion  that  you  and  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Denben.  In  reference  to  the  possibility  of  holding  his  forces 
together,  and  also  the  condition  of  our  forces. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  generally,  was  said? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  informed  me  that  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  an- 
other day  without  having  his  forces  disintegrate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  make  any  sort  of  an  arrangement,  a  political 
arrangement  of  any  kind,  or  an  alliance  as  a  result  of  the  support 
which  Gov.  Yates  gave  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  tell  you,  in  substance,  the  general  run  of  the 
conversation,  if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  the  story. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Gov.  Yates  discussed  his  matter  and  I  discussed 
mine,  and  it  led  up  to  this  position :  He  stated  that  he  had,  or  had 
had,  about  500  delegates  who  were  elected  to  support  him,  and  who 
were  supporting  him.  I  think  I  had  382.  There  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  two  forces  could  get  together  and  organize  the 
convention  into  a  definite  result,  and  later  whether  we  could  nominate 
the  ticket. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  any  other  arrangement  made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
reference  to  your  future  political  action? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  except  a  general  discussion  regarding  rela- 
tions that  would  exist  thereafter. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  that  discussion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  discussion  was  whether  or  not  the  forces  which 
had  supported  me  should  cooperate  with  the  forces  which  had  sup- 
ported him  in  working  together  in  harmony  thereafter. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  about  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  great  deal  was  said.  I  suggested  that  we  call  in  a 
number  of  the  active  leaders  who  were  supporting  me,  and  that  he 
call  in  a  number  of  the  active  leaders  who  had  espoused  his  cause, 
and  see  whether  we  in  fact  could  agree  upon  a  program. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  induced  you  to  make  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  get  results,  and  finish  the  convention,  and  if  pos- 
sible by  nominating  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  said  at  tliat  time,  Governor,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  candidacy  of  Gov.  Yates  for  the  position  of  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  mentioned;  not  to  mv  recoUec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  mentioned  later? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Do  you  mean  before  the  nomination  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  mentioned  until  sometime  later. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long  after  your  nomination  for  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  tell.  We  liad  a  general  running  discus- 
sion about  the  matter.  The  matter  under  discussion  was  whether  or 
not  the  two  forces  could  cooperate  in  working  not  only  for  the  nomi- 
nation but  for  the  election  also  and  in  harmony  thereafter;  and  the 
discussion  ranged  along  the  lines  of  the  possibility  of  getting  to- 
gether elements  which  had  been  contesting  against  each  other. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Was  the  suggestion  which  you  made  to  Gov.  Yates, 
to  call  in  some  of  your  friends  and  he  to  call  in  some  of  his  friends, 
acted  upon  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  acted  upon  in  this  way,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  county  committee  of  Cook  County  was  invited 
by  him,  through  me,  to  attend  a  caucus  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  agreement  made  between  your  forces 
and  his  which  was  to  govern  the  future  political  action  of  your  ad- 
herents and  his  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  mean  between  the  forces  that  I  referred  to? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  did  not  meet.  My  suggestion  was  not  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  agreement,  if  any,  did  you  and  Gov.  Yates  make 
in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  discussion  ran  along  the  line  of  my  inviting  the 
leaders  who  had  supported  me  and  he  those  who  had  supported  him, 
to  get  them  to  work  in  harmony  thereafter  as  a  political  organization. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  those  discussions  had  on  the  respective  sides, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  and  I  had  the  discussion,  and  I  discussed  it  with 
a  few  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  my  support.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did,  but  it  resulteil  in  his  requesting  me  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  committee  attend  the  conference. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  Gov.  Yates  that  he  should  call 
in  20  men  and  vou  should  call  in  20  men  to  act  as  witnesses  to  a  politi- 
cal compact  o/some  sort  which  had  been  entered  into? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  recall  any.  I  suggested  calling  in  the 
active,  responsible  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  supported  me.  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  number  was  mentioned.  I  think  that  was  rather 
a  large  number. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  a  position  at  that  time  to  deliver  to  those 
leaders  that  future  political  alliance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  at  all;  except  whatever  force  my  advice 
might  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  attempt  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Do  vou  mean  later? 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  or  later. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  discussed  the  matter  at  that  time,  I  think — we  two 
men — if  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  the  action  of  Gov.  Yates  in  lending  or  giving  his 
support  to  your  gubernatorial  candidacy  conditioned  in  any  way  upon 
your  future  position,  so  far  as  his  ambition  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all,  in  so  far  as  any  statements  were  made  by 
me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  of  that  sort  said  in  your  presence  by 
finybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  any  argument  of  that  kind  made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  was  made. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  such  an  arrangement  made  later? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  We  supported  Gov.  Yates  thereafter,  and  those 
who  were  directly  connectea  with  me  did.  Some  who  supported  me 
did  not. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Was  the  support  which  you  gave  Gov.  Yates  later  in- 
duced in  any  way  by  his  action  in  that  State  convention  which  n<»ii- 
nated  ypu? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  felt  friendly  to  him  because  of  the  support  he 
had  given  me. 

Mr.  HEAifY.  You  subsequently  supported  his  candidacy  t 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  Generally,  throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  M^  friends  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  that  can^dacy,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  did 
anv  political  feeling  arise  betwewi  you  and  Gov.  Yates  I 

%ir.  Deneen.  You  mean  during  nis  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  For  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  read  his  tes- 
timony, and  he  seemed  to  have  had  some  considerable  feeling,  but  it 
was  not  manifest  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  When,  for  the  first  time,  did  you  ascertain  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  feeling,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  tell  the  time;  in  some  interviews  or 
q)eeches  that  he  made.    I  could  not  tell  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Interviews  in  the  public  press? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  have  any  interviews  or  talks  with  you  in  whi<A 
he  indicated  his  fedings? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  a  number  of  conferences  together  during  the 
campaign.  There  was  no  feeling  indicated  to  me,  no  indication  of  ill 
feding  by  him.  There  was  discussion  in  reference  to  the  methods 
of  conducting  his  campaign. 

Mr.  Healy.  Advising  with  each  other  as  to  how  his  campaign 
riiould  be  conducted? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  to  how  his  campaign  should  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  interviews  or  conferences  with  him 
subsequently,  in  which  he  indicated  any  ill  feeling  toward  you  or 
your  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ever  come  to  your  office  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, the  governor's  office,  and  there  inform  you  that  you  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  him  j  that  you  had  deceived  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  He  never  made  such  a  statement 
to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ever  question  your  veracity  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Never  in  the  world ;  not  to  me.  I  do  not  know  about 
others. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  sent 
to  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  elsewhere,  other  than  at  the  office,  ever  tell 
you  that  you  had  deceived  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Never.  Our  relations  have  been  pleasant  so  far  as  I 
know.  When  we  have  been  together  there  has  never  been  any  indi- 
cation of  ill  will.  There  have  been  plenty  of  indications  outside  of 
personal  relations. 

Mr.  Healy.  Gov.  Yates  did  not  succeed  in  his  Senatorial  ambition 
at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Coming  down  to  the  election  of  November,  1908,  you 
were  a  candidate  to  succeed  yourself  in  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  election  was  preceded  by  a  warm  primary  fight, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  which  more  or  less  bitterness  existed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Bather  a  lon^  primanr  contest. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  election  of  November,  1908,  what,  if  any- 
thing, did  you  do  toward  the  organization  of  the  house  and  senate 
of  Imnois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  advised  those  who  had  supported  me,  and  who 
were  termed  platform  Republicans,  to  get  together  and  agree  among 
themselves  in  reference  to  a  candidate  ^r  speaker  of  the  lower  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  indicate  in  any  way  whom  their  choice 
should  be? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  there  were  about  10,  I  think,  friendly  to  me, 
who  were  candidates. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  that  suggestion  were  you  opposed  to  the  candidacy 
of  any  man  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Do  you  mean  who  was  a  candidate  among  the  10,  or 
otherwise? 

Mr.  Healy.  Otherwise. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Shurtleff,  who  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  Mr.  Shurtleff's  candidacy  for  the  speaker- 
ship announced? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  time.  I  think  it  was  understood 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  that  he  would  be  a  candidate 
for  speaker  in  the  event  that  he  was  elected.  It  was  understood  that 
if  elected  he  would  be  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  imderstand  or  learn  that  he  was  an 
active  candidate  for  that  position,  after  the  election  of  November, 
1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  state  the  time.  When  he  announced  his 
candidacy  for  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  it  was  plain  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  speaker.  I  think  that  was  assumed  by 
everybody. 

M'r.  Healy.  Did  you  or  your  friends  do  anything  at  that  time  to 
effect  the  election  oi  a  particular  candidate  to  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  advised  the  members  who  were  friendly  to 
me  to  get  together  in  a  conference  and  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
their  choice. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  such  a  conference  held  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  had  several. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Illinois  House  participated  in  that  conference  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  6,  and  then  later, 
in  the  caucus,  54  or  56  attended,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  remember  it 
accurately. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  the  number  of  Republican  members  in 
£he  Illinois  House  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  tliink  there  were  89. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did. a  considerable  number  of  those  members  meet  in 
caucus  on  the  speakership  question! 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  there  were  54  or  56  who  met.  I  do  not  recall 
accurately.    The  matter  can  be  verified  easily  enough. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  was  the  result  of  that  caucus  ? 

Mr.  Deneex.  The  caucus  met  in  the  supreme  court  room,  balloted 
in  secret,  and  agreed  upon  Mr.  Edward  King  as  their  choice  for 
speaker. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  attend  that  conference  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  attended  by  any  others  than  members  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  That  was  the  general  statement,  that 
it  was  not.     I  think  there  was  nobody  but  members  present. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  what  part  of  the  State  did  Mr.  King  come? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  caucus  which  decided  upon  the  selection  of 
Mr.  King,  what,  if  anything,  developed  in  the  speakership  fight  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  next  day  the  speaker  was  elected.  Mr.  Shurt- 
leflf  was  elected  speaker. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  a  candidate,  so  far  as  you  know,  before  the 
caucus  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  men  who  attended 
the  caucus  which  decided  upon  the  selection  of  Mr.  King  supported 
tiie  candidacy  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  the  position  of  speaker  of  the 
house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  Republican  members  of 
the  house  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  others  voted  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  Mr.  King,  I  think,  largely;  and  I  think  Mr. 
Troyer  received  5  votes,  and  probably  Mr.  Kleman  1.  I  do  not 
recall.    He  was  a  candidate,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Troyer  received  5  votes  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  Kleman  1  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  think  he  received  1. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  King  received  the  caucus  vote  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  coucus  vote. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  besides  the  25  Republican  members  of  the  house 
aided  or  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  60  Democrats  out  of  the  64  in  the  house  voted 
for  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  arranged  or  brought 
about! 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  was  not  consulted  about 
it;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  opposed  tlie  candidacy  of  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  felt  that  he  and  his  friends  were  banded  together 
to  prevent  our  putting  into  the  statutes  the  policies  that  had  been 
advocated  in  our  platform,  and  also  because  he  was  very  strongly- 
opposed  to  me  and  mv  administration. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  ne  been  your  political  supporter  prior  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  mean  in  our  political  contests? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  think  not.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Shurt- 
leflF  when  I  had  my  first  contest.  I  do  not  think  we  had  ever  met. 
We  may  have  met,  but  it  would  be  casually  if  we  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  he  occupied  the  position  of  speaker  prior  to  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  speaker  in  1905  and  again  in  1907. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  aided  his  candidacy  on  either  of  those  occa- 
sions ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  friendly  to  his  candidacy ;  yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  his  candidacy  in  1905  and 
1907? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  in  1905,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  opposition 
in  1907.  If  there  was  opposition  in  1907,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  the  political  opposition  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  to 
you  and  your  friends  develop  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  session  of  1907. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  what  brought  that  about?  So  far  as  you 
know  has  he  ever  indicated  in  any  public  way  why  he  was  opposed  to 
you  or  your  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  he  never  indicated  to  me,  nor  have  I  heard 
why  he  was  opposed  to  me.  I  have  made  inquiry  in  that  regard  and 
never  elicited  any  information. 

Senator  Kern.  What  'were  the  measures  of  vour  administration 
that  he  opposed  in  1907? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1907  I  made  the  race  on  a  primary  law  and  a 
civil-service  law  for  the  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  and 
opposition  to  collecting  a  percentage  of  the  salaries  to  form  a  fund 
to  conduct  political  campaigns.  I  think  he  was  more  opposed  to  the 
primary  law  than  to  the  others.  He  and  I  disagi'eed  in  reference  to 
primaiy  legislation,  although  he  supported  in  the  first  session  the 
Dill  that  we  had ;  but  he  did  that  more  out  of  consideration  for  me 
than,  I  think,  from  his  judgment  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill — I  so  gathered  from  his  talk. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  the  time  you  were  elected  governor,  was  there 
any  general  primary  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  a  general  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  law  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  a  law  that  affected  Cook  County,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  others.     It  was  an  optional  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  the  balance  of  the  State  governed  so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  political  primaries  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  rules  adopted  by  the  various  county  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Healy.  No  obligation  or  law  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No — usage  and  the  judgment  of  J;he  majority. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  do  you  recall  when  it  was  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  was 
elected  speaker? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  elected  in  January,  1905;  January,  1907; 
and  on  January  6, 1909.    The  last  time  was  on  the  6th  of  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  at  the  legislative  session  which  subse- 
quently elected  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  coming  to  the  senatorial  contest  which  was 
waged  before  that  legislative  session,  what  position  did  you  and 
your  friends  occupy  with  reference  to  the  candidacy  of  any  of  the 
men  who  were  before  the  Illinois  legislature  seeking  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Our  friends  had  been  in  control,  I  think,  or  we  were 
in  the  majority,  of  the  State  convention  that  indorsed  the  result  of 
the  primary  vote  in  the  platform  and  favored  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  personally  favor  his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  it;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  in  a  general  way,  did  you  do  to  promote  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  advised  the  holding  of  a  caucus  immeiliately  after 
the  convening  of  the  general  assembly  in  reference  to  settling  the 
party  matters. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  that  brought  about — the  caucus  of  which  you 
just  spoke  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  advised,  of  course,  holding  a  caucus  in  the  first 
instance  for  si>eaker.  There  was  a  feeling  among  a  certain  number 
of  men  that  they  should  have  a  ccmference,  and  others  that  they 
should  have  none.  It  resulted  in  a  caucus,  and  I  have  told  you  about 
that  and  its  being  in  favor  of  Mr.  King.  Then,  after  Mr.  Shurtleff 
was  elected  I  requested  the  State  committee  to  have  a  meeting  at 
Springfield  and  adopt  a  resolution  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
State  committee  in  reference  to  the  means  which  the  Republicans 
should  adopt,  to  be  followed,  to  carry  out  their  platform,  and  to  con- 
trol, because  they  were  in  the  majority.  Then  I  advised  the  holding 
of  a  caucus  in  reference  to  the  senatorial  matter  itself. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  advise  in  that  respect? 

Mt.  Deneen.  That  a  caucus  be  held  and  the  tlifferences  be  adjusted 
there.  There  was  a  large  number  of  men  who  felt  that  because  they 
had  been  instructed  for  Mr.  Foss  by  the  people  in  their  various 
senatorial  districts,  therefore  they  were  bound  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  district  rather  than  the  instructions  of  the  State,  and 
others  felt  that  the  instructions  by  the  RepublicaiLs  of  the  State  at 
large  should  be  followed.  I  advised  holding  a  caucus  and  letting 
those  who  felt  thev  should  follow  their  districts  vote  in  the  caucus 
for  Mr.  Foss,  and  then,  having  voted,  to  unite  thereafter  by  follow- 
ing the  majoritv. 

Mr.  Healy.  \Vhere  was  it  that  you  advocated  the  holding  of  such 
a  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  Springfield. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  what  assembly  or  body  or  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  the  matter  of  a  general  Republican  caucus  was 
discussed  in  a  State  committee  meeting,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  12  of 
January,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  who  comprised  the  membership  of  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  committeeman  from  each  congressional  district 
in  the  State — 25. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  resolution! 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  a  resolution  presented  by  you  ? 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  prepared  it ;  yes. 
Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  personally  present  it? 
Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  I  presented  it.    I  attended  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  a  long  resolution? 
Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  a  short  one. 
Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  read  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  resohition  was  introduced  by  me  at  a  meeting 
of  the  State  committee  on  January  12,  and  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  after  the  general  election  of  November  3,  1908,  there  were  in  the 
general  assembly  38  Kepublican  senators  out  of  a  total  of  51  members  of  the 
senate,  and  89  Kepublican  representatives  of  the  153  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  giving  the  Republican  Party  a  majority  In  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  was  charged  by  reason  of  these  majorities 
with  the  responsibility  of  legislation  In  our  State  for  the  ensuing  two  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  can  meet  these  responsibilities  only  through 
the  Joint  action  of  each  member ;  and 

Whereas  legislation  regarding  matters  to  which  the  party  is  committed  and 
for  which  It  Is  responsible  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  appointment 
and  control  of  the  committees  In  the  house  and  senate,  on  which  the  Republican 
Party  should  have  a  majority  representation ;  and 

Whereas  a  Republican  caucus  was  called  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
to  meet  in  the  old  supreme  court  room  at  the  statehouse  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1909,  a  notice  of  which  was  sent  to  each  Republican  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  31  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
refused  to  enter  or  refrained  from  entering  such  caucus,  and  refused  to  abide 
by  the  action  of  the  caucus :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  central  committee  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Illinois,  recognizing  this  committee  as  the  organized  agent  of  the  party,  tJlrough 
which  only  It  can  act,  request  all  Republican  members  of  the  general  assembly 
to  meet  in  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  party  differences,  framing  a 
program  regarding  party  matters,  and  determining  upon  the  course  of  the  party 
In  such  matters  by  a  majority  vote,  and  to  abide  by  the  same. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vnd  that  resolution,  you  say,  was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Finally  adopted;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  a  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  opposed  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  matter  was  under  discussion,  I  think,  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
a  long  session.  Do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  the  names  of  those  who 
opposed  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  it  was  discussed  by  the  former  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Busse ;  the  postmaster  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  was  their  position? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  either  State  committeemen  or  held  proxies 
of  State  committeemen — Col.  Frank  Smith,  of  Livingston  County, 
m. ;  Mr.  Crowley,  from  the  Freeport  district ;  Mr.  Reeves,  the  former 
Congressman ;  and  a  number  of  others  besides  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  attitude  did  those  men  occupy  with  reference  to 
the  resolution?    Were  they  friendly  to  it  or  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Most  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  resolution.  They 
felt  that  the  committee  should  not  act — should  take  no  action  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  Had  the  men  whom  you  have  named  taken  any  posi- 
tion on  the  senatorial  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  assume  they  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whose  senatorial  candidacy  were  they  aiding  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  of  them,  I  think,  were  aiding  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  All  of  the  men  whom  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so — all  of  them. 

Mr.^  Healy.  Then  I  assume  from  that  that  Senator  Hopkins  and 
his  friends  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  that  was  so,  but  those  who  were 
there  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Upon  what  grounds  did  they  base  their  opposition  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  argument  that  the  State  committee  should  not 
interfere  and  should  allow  matters  to  take  their  course  there  in  the 
general  assembly  without  advice  from  the  State  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  by  the 
State  committee  was  an  attempt  made  subsequently  to  hold  such  a 
caucus  as  was  indicated  by  the  document  you  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  the  committeemen  were  requested  to  notify 
the  members  of  the  house  in  their  several  districts;  that  is,  the  Re- 
publican members,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  those  members 
would  enter  such  a  caucus  and  report  back  that  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
A  number  of  us  gathered  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  report,  but 
they  did  not  report,  and  there  was  no  meeting  held. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  such  a  caucus  was  never  held  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Coming  back  for  a  moment  to  the  caucus  which  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  King,  were  all  of  the 
Bepublican  members  of  the  house  invited  to  participate  in  that 
caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  only  those  who  attended,  but  those  who  refrained 
from  attending? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  all ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  this  meeting  of  January  12,  1909,  what,  if  any- 
thing, did  you  do  with  reference  to  the  senatorial  contest  then  being 
waged  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  the  matter  ran  on  until  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected.    The  matter  was  discussed  every  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  do  in  the  interim,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  the  contest  aiding  or  opposing  the  can- 
didacy of  any  man? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  supported  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  you  doing  in  support  of  his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  very  many  discussions  with  a  great  many  men. 
If  you  will  direct  my  attention  to  any  specific  matter,  I  think  it 
will  help.  It  was  generally  talked.  It  would  require  going  through 
the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  you  to  give  the  committee  a  general  idea  of 
what  you  did  in  aid  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  candidacy  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  two  matters  running  along  together  in 
our  legislature  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  ccmtroversy  and  difference. 
One  was  the  unseating  of  myself  as  governor,  a  contest  >vaged  upon 
me,  which  continued  until  March  17,  and  the  other  was  this  matter  of 
the  senatorship.  They  ran  along  together  and  were  discussed  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  IIealy.  When  was  the  contest  against  you  filed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  filed  on  the  i2th  or  13tn  of  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  Filed  by  your  Democratic  opponents  in  the  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  Gen.  Adlai  Stevenson;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  the  grounds  of  that  contest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  three.  First,  that  men  who  were  not 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
voted  for  me  in  every  county  in  the  State ;  second,  that  men  who  were 
not  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  voted  for  me  in  every  county  of 
our  State;  and,  third,  that  votes  that  were  cast  for  (Jen.  Stevenson 
were  counted  for  me  in  every  county  of  the  State  and  every  precinct. 
It  was  a  general  charge  that  involved  each  precinct  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom  were  those  charges  presented? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  Democratic  member? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  done  with  those  charges? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, but  a  committee  was  appointed  finally.  In  fact,  the  cont^ 
arose  before  the  petition  was  filed.  The  senate  refused  to  meet  the 
house  for  some  time  to  canvass  the  vote  for  the  governor  and  the 
State  officers.     Shall  I  go  on? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  go  on  and  state  the  matter  briefly. 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  number  of  my  friends  expected  that  Gen.  Steven- 
son would  be  declared  to  be  governor  and  place  upon  me  the  burden 
of  making  a  contest.  The  presiding  officer  of  tlie  senate  ruled  that 
by  reason  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  our  State  the  can- 
vassing board  is  comprised  of  the  two  houses,  not  acting  in  joint 
session,  but  sitting  in  tlie  same  room,  each  a  separate  body.  They  had 
some  difficulty  there  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  would  dare 
meet,  fearing  that  the  spealcer  would  declare  it  a  joint  session,  where 
a  contest  could  be  filed  only.  An  agreement  was  reached,  finally,  by 
which  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  was  agreed 
upon — agi-eed  to  be  followed;  and  the  house  and  senate  finally  met 
and  canvassed  the  returns.  Then,  later,  I  think  the  following  day, 
the  contest  was  filed,  after  the  returns  were  canvassed. 

Senator  Kern.  About  what  date  was  that.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  ccmtest  was  filed  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary ;  and  these  meetings  had  occurred  along  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  or 
9tii,  several  days  beforehand.  I  have  memoranda  here  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Kern.  The  vote  was  finallv  canvassed  about  the  12th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  12th  or  13th.  f  think  it  was  the  12th  or  13th, 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  have  memoranda  from  which  I  can 
make  it  definite. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Who  was  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  presiding  officer  was  Gov.  Sherman.  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff  was  the  presiding  officer  in  the  house. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  contest  was  finally  settled  when — ^in 
March  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  17th  or  18th  of  March,  I  think. 
Mr.  Healy.  How  was  it  settled,  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  committee  ruled  that  the  contestant  would  be 
required  to  file  specifications  and  charges.  They  were  not  filed,  and 
the  contest  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  with  reference  to  the 

contest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  employed  an  attorney,  and  he  attended  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  suggestion  by  you  or  by  your  counsel 

with  reference  to  counting  the  ballots  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

what  the  fact  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  offered  publicly  to  have  the  ballots  counted 
if  they  could  arrange  to  count  tnem  in  time — if  they  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  count  them  within  a  reasonable  time.  I  think  we 
tendered  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  in  constant  attendance,  or  substantially  in 
constant  attendance,  during  the  senatorial  deadlock  in  1909  at 
Springfield,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  there,  I  think,  on  practically  all  the  legislative 
days. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  that  contest,  did  you  meet  Senator  Lorimer 
at  any  time? 
Mr.  Deneen.  Quite  often;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  meet  him? 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  met  the  Senator  on  the  13th  of  January. 
Mr.  Healy.  1909  ? 
Mr.  Deneen.  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  with  reference  to  this  meeting  of  the  State 
central  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  day  following. 
Mr.  Healy.  How  was  that  meeting  arranged  ? 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  except  by  hearsay,  by  in- 
formation.   Mr.  West  arranged  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  information  with  reference  to  how  the 
meeting^ was  arranged  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  matter  was  discussed  between  the  Senator  and 
Mr.  West. 
Senator  Kern.  What  West?    Roy  West? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Roy  O.  West,  the  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mitter 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  West  inform  you  with  reference  to  how 
the  meeting  was  arranged,  who  suggested  it,  or  what  was  done  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  West  asked  me  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lorimer's 
visit  would  be  agreeable — whether  it  would  be  received  favorably. 
I  said  it  would ;  that  he  would  be  received  agreeably ;  and  he  called. 
I  have  understood  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  for  some  con- 
siderable time  before  that  between  the  two  and  others,  such  as  Sena- 
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tor  Curtis,  Mr.  Small,  the  Congressman,  and  other  Senators — several 
others,  I  assume,  but  I  do  not  recall;  I  only  know  it  by  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

.  Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  that  time  your  political  relations  with  Senator 
Lorimer  were  unfriendly,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  not  been  working  together.  Our  personal 
relations 

Mr.  Healy.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  finish  your  answer  about  the  personal 
relations? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  personal  relations  were  not  unfriendly.  We 
never  quarreled. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  about  how  many  years? 
^  Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  Senator  opposed  my  renomination,  and 
he  opposed  my  first  nomination.    I  thiuK  five  or  six  years  had  elapsed 
when  we  had  not  been  in  conferences^  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Healy.  Five  or  six  vears  prior  to  this  meeting  of  January, 
1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  Oh,  we  had  met  occasionally,  but  never  except 
when  we  were  thrown  together  with  a  number  of  people.  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that,  but  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  that  time.  Governor,  what  had  been  your 
political  relations  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  been  friendly. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  those  friendly  relations  continued  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  Senator,  I 
think,  as  far  back  as  1891  or  1892 ;  and  our  relations  became  friendly 
in  1894  or  just  preceding  that — in  1894,  I  think,  before  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  continued  until  when? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Until  some  time  before  I  became  a  candidate  for 
governor;  I  think  two  or  three  years,  or  two  years. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  support  you  in  your  contest  for  prosecuting 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  support  him  in  his  candidacy  for  Con- 
gress ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  Congress?  Yes.  I  was  the  State  committee- 
man in  his  district,  congi-essional  committeeman,  and  he  was  the 
Congressman ;  and  our  relations  were  very  close. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Did  Senator  lorimer  support  your  condidacy  for 
State's  attornev  of  Cook  County  for  both  terms? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1896  and  1900;  yes. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Coming  down  to  this  meeting  of  January  13,  1909: 
Where  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  occurred  in  my  office  in  the  capitol  building. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  did  you  meet  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Late  in  the  afternoon;  I  think  it  was  just  at  the 
close  of  office  hours ;  I  think  about  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Was  any  pereon  other  than  you  and  he  present  at  that 
talk  or  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  have  to  do  with  the  senatorial  question  then 
before  the  legislature? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No;  it  was  a  general  discussion  of  political  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  the  discus- 
sion was — the  substance  of  what  you  said  and  what  the  Senator 
said. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  continued,  I  think,  about  five  hours.  I  know  it 
ran  up  until  time  for  the  evening  meal,  and  then  we  went  over  to 
the  mansion  and  discussed  it  there.  I  think  the  political  discussion 
occurred  before  I  went  over  to  dinner.  The  general  discussion  ran 
along  the  lines  of  getting  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  kind  of  matters  were  talked  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Chiefly,  to  begin  with,  about  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Deneex.  The  matter  that  was  discussed,  I  think,  at  gi'eatest 
length,  was  the  conduct  of  the  State  committee,  and  the  situation  in 
reference  to  myself  and  the  administration. 

Senator  Kebn.  That  is,  your  contest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  bore  on  the  contest  somewhat,  but  that  was  not 
specifically  talked  of.  The  point  of  discussion  which  we  were  trying 
to  elicit  information  about  was  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  men 
who  had  theretofore  supported  me  and  who  were  suppoKMl  to  he 
friendlv  to  the  administration — as  to  what  thev  would  do.  and  how 
far  they  would  go,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  giving  me  the 
support  that  I  should  expect  in  a  contest  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  Shurtleff  been  elected  at  the  time  of  this 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  had  been  elected.  He  was  elected  on  the 
6th  of  January.  The  Republican  meeting  occurred  on  the  l'2th  of 
January,  and  this  meeting  between  the  Senator  and  myself  occurred 
the  following  day,  the  13th. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  the  election  of  Shurtleff  discussed  by  you  and 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  the  details,  but  I  suppose  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  been  opposed  to  Shurtleff's  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  been  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  had  favored  Shurtleff's  election,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  had  favored  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  any  discussion  between  you  as  to  the 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  discussion  was  regarding  the  elements  of 
strength  that  I  had  relied  upon,  and  had  not  tcU  that  I  was  sup- 
ported as  well  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected;  and  he  was  pointing 
out  the  weaknesses  of  my  position,  and  we  were  discussing  it.  It 
ran  along,  and  was  a  frank  talk  about  conditions.  I  think  my  con- 
test was  discussed  then  only  in  a  general  way — no  details  at  all.  I 
discussed  with  him  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  this  coalition  as  it 
affected  me,  and  particularly  as  to  whether  I  would  be  ousted  from 
office.    That,  I  think^  was  mentioned  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  that  he  would  be  opposed 
to  your  being  ousted  ? 
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Mr.  D£N£EN.  No;  he  did  not  give  me  his  views  on  that  subject, 
nor  did  I  ask  him  his  views.  The  point  was  to  expedite  the  hearing 
and  bring  it  to  an  end,  and,  if  I  was  to  be  oustea,  to  have  it  occur 
at  once  and  get  rid  of  it,  and  not  have  it  drag  along  indefinitely  and 
to  nobody's  advantage. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  course  of  that  five  hours'  conversation,  did 
he  indicate  anv  feeling  on  his  part  as  to  whether  he  wanted  you  to  be 
governor  of  Illinois,  or  wanted  to  have  Stevenson  governor? 

Mr.  Deniien.  No;  I  did  not  ask  him  about  that  His  conversation 
was  friendly,  but  we  did  not  discuss  that  more  than  that.  We  did 
not  go  into  the  details.  Then  we  went  on  to  another  matter  that  was 
of  importance  to  us,  that  I  will  state. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  did  you  consider 
Mr.  Ijorimer  a  party  who  would  be  influential  in  determining  whether 
or  not  you  would  be  ousted  from  office  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assumed  that  he  and  Mr.  Shurtleff  would  finally 
settle  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  assumed  that  they  would  finally  settle  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  suppose  so;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  they  have  power  to  settle  whether  or  not 
]K)u  should  be  governor  of  Illinois  after  you  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  heard  that  thej^  had  discussed  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Shurtleff  would  have  the  power  in  the  canvassing  board  to  de- 
clare Gen.  Stevenson  elected  regardless  of  the  returns,  and  place  upon 
urn  tl^  burden  of  making  the  contest.  I  think  Senator  Lorimer 
thought  that  he  had  that  power.  There  was  no  indication  to  me  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  thought  he  would  use  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  any  power  that  you  understood  would 
control  Speaker  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assumed  that  the  Senator  and  the  speaker  were  in 
hibnnony  and  would  work  togethei*. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that,  in  the  long  run,  you  considered  that 
Senator  Ix>rimer  would  determine  wlxether  or  not  you  sdiould  be 
governor  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  assumed  that  he  would  direct  the  course  of 
luatters  finally ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Even  though  you  had  been  elected  by  how  much 
majority? 

Mr.  Dsneen.  That  was  contested.  I  had  23,000  on  the  face  of  the 
returns.    We  did  not  ffo  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  your  system  of  politics  such  in  Illinois  that 
QQA  man  can  oust  a  person  who  has  been  chosen  governor  by  the 

Mr.  Djeneen.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  would  take  the  votes  of  the  majority  to  oust  him. 
It  could  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  They  had  85  who  had  voted 
lor  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  about  7  others  who  were  willing  to  do  it  and 
a  number  of  men  who  were  voting  for  us,  but  really  doing  it  under 
ptcessure  at  home.  They  had  plenty  if  they  cared  to  do  it  by  the  mere 
force  of  numbers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  number  who  voted  for  Shurtleff  could  have 
ousted  you  as  governor? 
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Mr.  Dekeen.  With  those  in  the  Senate — I  think  so.  That  was  my 
judgment  at  the  time,  and  it  is  so  now. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  stated,  Governor,  that  Senator  Lorimer 
favored  the  election  of  Speaker  Shurtleff.  What  do  you  know  as  to 
what  Senator  Lorimer  had  to  do  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  as 
speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  directly  about  the  matter, 
l)ecause  1  was  not  in  conference  about  it — not  consulted  about  it. 
But  from  the  course  of  events  since  and  the  course  of  events  which 
preceded  the  matter  I  had  assumed  that  he  was  the  directing  power. 

Senator  Gamble.  Had  he  been  in  Springfield  any  of  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  campaign  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  Know  about  that;  I  had  not  met  him;  but 
I  rather  think  not.  Those  matters  were  arranged  in  conferences  at 
Chicago.    I  will  give  you  the  basis  of  my  judgment;  it  will  be  brief. 

After  the  contest  was  over — we  had  a  very  bitter  contest  in  both 

a. 

our  primaries  and  the  election — it  was  plain  that  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  were  adverse  to  Mr.  Shurtleff.  Mr.  Shurtleff's  candi- 
dacy was  announced  or,  rather,  mentioned  in  the  papers  rei)eatedly, 
right  along,  notwithstanding  there  were  from  54  to  59  of  the  89 
members  who  were  against  him.  Yet  he  was  a  candidate,  so  I  as- 
sumed that  there  must  be  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  get  votes 
outside  of  his  own  party.    It  required  77  votes  to  elect  him. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  caucus,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  house  to  agree  upon  a  candidate  for  si)eaKer,  you 
say  was  regularly  and  properly  called  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  regularly  and  properly  called  at  the  usual 
time,  by  the  usual  perscm,  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee,  and 
at  the  usual  place,  which  is  the  old  supreme  court  room. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  a  certain  number  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bei-ship  declined  to  attend ! 

Mr.  Deneen.  Thirty-one  did  not  attend. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  influential  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  Sixty  of  the  64  Democrats  voted  for  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff as  speaker. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  was  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  among  them. 

Senator  Kjbnyon.  Was  he  active  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  such  information  as  came  to  me  as  hearsay  I 
believe  he  was  active — ^very  active.    He  was  the  minoritv  leader. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  was  another  leader,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Thomas  Tippitt. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  position  did  he  take  toward  the  election  of 
the  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  two  factions  of  the  Democratic  Partv— 
one  led  by  Mr.  Browne  and  one  by  Mr.  Tippitt.  They  united  in 
supporting  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

SenatcHT  Gamble.  So  that  both  factions  supported  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Tippitt  introduced  a  resolution  at  the 
mei^ting  of  the  Democrats — at  their  caucus — supporting  Mr.  Shurtleff 
for  speaker,  and  then  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff, I  understood. 
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...    i'iiis  conference  Avith  Senator  I^>rimer  occurred 
...IV.     That  was  about  one  \vi»ek  before  the  first 

.,<    cancus  for  Senator  occurred  the  IDth,  and  the 
tie  JOth.    It  was  about  a  week  before. 
i:.  Was  there  reference  in  tlii.s  conference*  you  had 
:  lation? 

..  was  talked  of  in  a  very  i^eneral  Avay  as  I  recall  it. 

.  about  it  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  matter  that  we 

.iUother  matter  which  l«'d  uj>  to  it. 

AiAi.  AVas  there  any  indication  of  Loriiner's  becom- 

did  not  know  what  would  hapiM'ii.    I  had  not  l>eeii 
.->  with  the  Senator  for  a  lon^  time,  and  I  did  not 

.ii:r.  Did  he  express  that  purj)ose? 
F  do  not  think  so.  at  that  time. 

lec  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  ni.) 

Al-TTER    RECKSS. 
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nation  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
ilHONY  OF  CHABLES  S.  DENEEN— Continued. 


.\.  Just  before  the  noon  adjournment,  (rovernor,  we  were 

.he  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  Senator  I^»rimer  to  you 

.  1009.  and  you  said  at  that  time  that  the  im|)ortant  matter 

iiscussinff  vou  had  not  vet  detailed  to  the  committee.    Will 

-  what  it  was  that  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  were  talking 

.hat  time? 

:.NEEN.  The  matter  that  we  considered  most  important  was 

I  of  an  anticipated  decision  by  the  su|)reme  court  of  our 

.  the  primary  law  and  the  results  that  would  follow  fiom  it. 

If.aly.  Which  of  the  prinuiry  laws  of  Illinois  was  then  Iwfore 

reme  court  for  its  consideration? 

Deneex.  I  think  it  was  the  third  primary  law,  which  had 
uacted  during  my  administration. 
.  Healy.  The  two  primary  laws  had  lx»en  declared  unconstitu- 

.r.  Deneex.  Yes. 

fr.  Healy.  And  the  third  law  was  then  l>eing  teste<l  for  its  consti- 
.Aonalitv  ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  Slates;  yes. 
Mr.  Healy.  What  information,  if  any.  did  you  have  with  reference 
I  the  prosi>ective  action  of  the  supreme  court  on  that   particular 

,llr.  Deneex.  The  rumor  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  State 
toat  the  supreme  court  would  annul  that  law  also.  It  was  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  a  matter  that  was  g(»nerallv  discussed^ 

Mr.  Dexeen.  It  was  common  knowledge.  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  published  in  the  newspapers? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  information  had  been  given  out  to  the  news- 
papers by  the  reporters;  but  I  think  the  men  in  public  life  under- 
stood that  that  law  would  also  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  subsequently  so  declared  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was;  on  the  10th  of  June  following,  or  the  12th, 
after  the  election.    I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  June. 

Mr.  ITealy.  Was  a  new  law  subsequently  passed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Another  was  passed. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  law  is  now  upon  the  statute  books? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  law  is  now  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  that  been  assailed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVas  it  submitted  to  the  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  action  of  the  court  on  the  last  or  fourth 
law?  ^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  they  decided,  4  to  3,  on  two  or  three  different 
points. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  majority  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  declared  unconstitutional.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  was  the  decision. 

Mr.  Healy.  But,  upon  the  precise  question  then  submitted  to  the 
court,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  sustained? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  last  one? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  declared  unconstitutional.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  decision  of  the  court.  I  think 
they  had  three  or  four  separate  opinions  by  the  court,  and — well,  I 
think  each  decided  on  a  different  point.  There  is  a  question  about 
whether  it  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Illinois  we  are  operating  under  that 
last  law  at  this  time,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    That  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  your  discussions  \vith  Sctmtoi*  'LoriTnei' 
with  reference  to  the  primary  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  discussion  affected  the  results  that  would  follotv 
from  declaring  the  primary  law  unconstitutional.  The  third  primary 
law  specifically  repealed  all  others.  It  was  a  question  where  the 
supreme  court  would  state  that  while  this  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, still  it  might  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  others.  That 
was  mooted  about,  and  the  lawyers  took  various  positions  on  that. 
Laymen  were  agreed  that  it  would.  Tlien  there  was  a  discussion 
about  the  points  that  had  arisen.  One  of  the  principal  points  was  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  law  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  as 
claimed  by  the  contestants  there  in  reference  to  forbidding  or  pre- 
Tenting  a  person  who  had  become  of  age  just  before  the  primary 
from  voting;  and  if  that  were  upheld  by  the  supreme  court,  it  would 
annul  all  the  preceding  laws,  because  thev  were  all  based  on  that 
theory,  and  leave  us  without  any  primarv  laws  at  all  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhat  did  you  and  what  did  Senator  Lorimer  say 
about  that  matter,  if  anvthing? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We -discussed  the  results  that  would  happen  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  the  control  of 
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the  party,  should  such  a  condition  arise,  at  very  considerable  length, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Denebn.  The  Senator  suggested,  or  it  was  suggested  there — I 
think  by  him — that  with  no  primarj*  law  whatever,  the  power  would 
likely  be  lodged  in  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  by  reason  of  his  vast 
patronage  and  the  conditions  which  he  coula  influence  in  party 
matters. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  Senator  indicate  to  what  conditions  he  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  patixmage  and  the  influence  of  officials  and  the 
police  force. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  police  force  and  those  that  the  police  cmild 
control. 

Mr.  Healy.  'What  else  did  you  say,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Denebn.  We  discussed,  I  thii-rk,  then,  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mitteemen. 

Senator  Jone».  Before  leaving  that,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  Senator 
Liorimer  was  in  favor  of  or  unfavorable  to  the  primary  law  ? 

Mr.  Denebn.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  a  direct  primary  law,  so  far 
as  I  understand,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  a  primary  law  and  desired 
a  primary  law  of  some  kind.  I  think  he  preferred  the  one  that  had 
been  in  operation  before  I  was  nominated,  called  the  Crawford  law. 

Mr.  HbaXiY.  That  was  the  law  which  affected  Cook  County  alone? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  an  optional  law,  adopted  by  referendum,  but 
had  been  adopted  <mly,  at  that  time,  by  Cook  County,  I  think.  And 
three  other  counties  adopted  it  at  the  time  T  ran  for  governor. 

Senator  Jones.  His  attitude  on  that  question^  as  I  understund, 
was  in  favor  of  such  a  law  throu^out  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  gathered  it  so;  at  least  for  (Tiicago. 

Senator  Jones,  uithout  anv  direct  features? 

Mr.  Deneen.  So  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  call  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Denben.  The  Crawford  law.  It  was  not  the  Crawford  law, 
but  Senator  Crawford  had  caused  to  be  passed,  or  the  law  had  becfi 
passed,  that  bore  his  name,  and  it  was  subsequently  amended  a  ntiM- 
ber  of  times;  and  popularly,  I  think,  it  was  known  as  the  Crawford 
law. 

Senates:  Kebn.  Under  that  law,  under  whose  control  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  primary  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  law  fixed  the  control,  and  they  divide<l  the  dis- 
(rict  into  delegates'  districts,  and  no  district  could  be  larger  than,  or 
could  contain  more  than,  800  votes  of  a  party;  and  the  county  court 
created  the  election  machinery.  In  Cook  County  there  were  two 
electiiHi  commissioners. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  and  Senator  Ijorimer  had  disaissed  the 
possible  action  of  the  supreme  court  with  reference  to  that  law,  did 
you  agree  upon  any  line  of  political  action  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County,  what  its  attitude  w<mld  be  in  the  event  that 
the  supreme  court  annulled  the  primary  law,  and  our  attitude  in 
reference  thereto. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  agree  to  do  in  the  event 
of  such  a  position  being  announcea  by  the  supreme  courts 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  we  interview  those 
who  were  considered  friends  in  reference  to  their  attitude  should 
such  a  condition  arise,  in  creating  rules  by  the  committee  that  would 
govern  the  primaries  until  some  sort  of  a  primary  law  could  be  en- 
acted again. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  decide  to  do  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  decided  to  see  those  who  were  friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  Senator  Lorimer  to  do  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  presume  he  was  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  at  that  first 
talk? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  talked  about  five  hours.  Those  are  the  principal 
matters,  1  think,  except  that  we  discussed  at  considerable  length  the 
attitude  of  different  men  toward  him  and  toward  me  in  the  con- 
test that  we  had  waged,  and  we  compared  our  views  in  reference  to 
certain  men. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  about  the  senatorial  situation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  discussed  it  at  that  time;  more  particu- 
larly the  attitude  of  a  number  of  friends  of  Senator  Hopkins  in  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  the  State  committee  and  the  resolution  that 
I  had  produced. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  those  men  had 
voted  against  it,  and  certain  men  who  were  reputed  to  be  very  closely 
connected  with  them  and  under  their  influence  had  also  voted  for  Mr. 
Shurtleff  for  speaker,  and  matters  relating  to  both. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  this  the  first  talk  which  you  had? 

Senator  Gamble.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  That  is,  the  friends  of 
Senator  Hopkins  had  voted  for  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  a  number  of  friends  in  Chicago.  For  instance, 
in  the  territory  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  city;  Mayor  Busse,  lived, 
the  three  representatives  there  had  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff.  They 
had  two  years  before  that  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  against  me  that  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
out  there  and  was  meant,  I  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ma- 
terial to  use  against  me  in  the  campaign,  and  so  on ;  and  we  discussed 
the  attitude  of  certain  Republican  members  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  who,  while  they  did  not  support  Mr.  Shurtleff,  sup- 
ported a  side  candidate  who  had  no  chance  wnatever  of  winning,  but 
simply  to  enable  men  to  conceal  their  votes;  and  also  certain  country 
politicians  whose  friends  had  taken  the  same  attitude  both  in  that 
investigation  and  in  this  matter,  and  they  were  close  friends  of  the 
Senator  and  were  managing  his  campaign  at  Springfield  and  were 
on  his  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  of  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  who 
voted  for  him  for  Senator  voted  for  Shurtleff  and  his  election  to  the 
position  of  speaker,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  number.    It  could  be  checked  up. 
Senator  Jones.  There  were  a  certain  number? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  At  this  first  conference,  in  which  you  say  vou  dis- 
cussed the  senatorial  situation  to  some  extent,  did  you  indicate  to 
Senator  Lorimer  that  you  desired  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  hira  that  we  were  supporting  Hopkin«,  and 
he  was  criticizing  the  attitude  of  some  of  Hopkins's  friends  toward 
me.    That  was  simply  a  ^neral  talk. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  indicate  in  that  conversation  that  he  was 
opposed  to  Hopkins's  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  occurred  at  that  conversa- 
tion or  not.  Later  he  told  me  that  his  friends  would  not  vote  for 
Senator  Hopkins. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  discuss  with  him,  on  that  occasion,  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  election  of  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  talking  to  him  as  a  representative  of  the  oppo- 
sition.   I  just  assumed  that  he  was  the  man  to  talk  to. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  representative  of  the  Shurtleff  crowd? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Shurtleff  opposition ;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  At  the  time  tlie  Oawford  law  was  in  force,  was 
the  county  judge  of  Cook  County  elected  by  popular  vote  or  ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Elected ;  and  he  appointed  three  election  commission- 
ers^ bipartisan — one  of  the  minority  party  and  two  of  the  majority. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  elections  of  both  parties  wore  held  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  machinerv? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  they  were  at  that  time.  No;  I  think 
each  party  selected  its  own  time  at  that  time.  We  have  had  so  many 
primaiT  laws  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them.  As  T  recall,  each 
party  designated  by  its  committee  when  the  primaries  would  be  held, 
and  then  they  were  conducted  under  the  machinery. 

Senator  Kern.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  appointed  the  officers 
of  the  election  for  both  parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  appointed  three  elec- 
tion commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  the  judges  and 
clerks. 

Senator  Ejern.  For  the  respective  primaries  of  the  respective 
parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  on  the  recommendation,  usually,  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  although  that  was  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  requires  them  to  have  two  Democrats  in  one 
precinct  and  two  Republicans  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Alternate  precincts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  The  law  required  that.  It  was  not  optional 
with  the  judge  or  election  commissioners. 

Mir.  Deneen.  It  was  optional  as  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  per- 
sons.   They  had  more  judges  than  they  were  requirct.d  to  select. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  reason  I  interrupted  was  that  I  thought  it 
might  straighten  the  matter  out  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators,  and 
possibly  yours. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  required  that  there  should  be  one  election 
commissioner  of  the  minority  party,  and  if  there  was  a  Republican 
county  judge,  he  was  compelled  to  appoint  one  Democrat  and  two 
Republicans,  and  if  there  was  a  Democratic  county  judge  he  could 
appoint  two  Democrats,  but  he  must  appoint  one  Republican. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No;  pardon  me,  I  think  your  recollection  is  not  accu- 
rate on  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right,  but  1  think  there  will  be 
no  dispute  on  the  matter.    The  law  required  that  alternate 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  talking  about  the  election  commissioners. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  you  are  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  There  must  l>e  an  equal  number  of  judges  and  clerks. 
There  must  be  one  Democratic  and  one  Republican  clerk  in  each  pre- 
cinct. In  all  of  the  even-numbei'ed  precincts  there  must  be  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican,  and  in  all  the  odd-numbered  pre- 
cincts two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  judges,  under  the  law. 
The  law  requires  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Governor,  the  law  with  reference 
to  that  required  the  election  commissioners  to  appoint  three  judges 
and  two  clerks  of  election  in  every  election  precinct  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  about  1,200  precincts. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  in  each  alternate  precinct,  the  Republicans  would 
have  a  majority  of  those  five  men;  that  is,  they  would  have  three 
members,  and  the  Democrats  two:  and  in  the  next  precincts  the 
Democrats  would  have  three  and  the  Republicans  two? 

Mr.  Denekn,  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes :  bv  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  this  first  meeting  that  you  had  with  Senator 
Lorimer  a  secret  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  in  my  oiRce.    He  and  I  alone  were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  office  in  the  State  capitol  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  State  capitol ;  yes.     It  began  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  a  meeting  that  was  published  in  any  way  in 
the  columns  of  the  press? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  any  notice  had  been  given  of 
it  in  the  press  or  not ;  but  it  was  known,  and  the  reporters  were  all 
outside,  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is :  The  Senator  did  not  edfne 
there  secretlv  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  attempt  to  avoid  publicity,  or  anything 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  One  of  his  friends  notified  me  that 
he  was  coming  at  5  o'clcjck. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  true  with  reference  to  all  the  subsequent 
meetings  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  this  way:  A  numl^r  of  them  occurred  a-t  the 
governor's  mansion.  They  all  occurred  there  or  at  the  capitol  in 
the  office,  to  my  recolection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  by  you  and 
Senator  I^orimer  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  a  very  long  conversation,  covering  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  things.  We  had  not  met  to  talk  over  personal  matters  for 
several  years,  and  we  were  careful  to  avoid  things  about  which 
there  had  been  much  difference,  except  the  matters  where  we  would 
come  together. 
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Mr.  Healy.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  or  talk,  did  you  PMch  any 
concrete  or  definite  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  HEAL.Y.  With  reference  to  your  political  activity  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  When  he  went  away,  if  I  recall  it  correctly.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  make  inquiries  of  certain  leaders  in  reference 
to  their  attitude  in  framing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  primary 
and  standing  together  in  reference  to  creating  methods  by  which 
the  primaries  could  be  conducted.  Whether  that  occurred  at  that 
time  or  shortly  thereafter,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  led  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you-  have  a  nimiber  of  meetings  with  Senator 
Lorimer  subsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Dejseen.  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Dekeen.  I  do  not  recall.  ScMiietimes  he  would  call  once  a 
week  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  and  then  weeks  would  elapse,  I 
think,  in  which  he  did  not  call. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  senatorial  deadlock? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Up  until  near  its  close. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  last  time,  as  you  recall  it,  that  you 
talked  with  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  definite  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  When,  with  reference  to  the  senatorial  election  of 
May  26,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  definite  recollection.  I  had  a  secretary  of 
mine  go  through  the  files  of  the  papers  to  note  tl>e  accounts— (he 
news  items — of  our  visits,  and  the  last  one  I  have  ascertained  was 
the  14th  of  May.    I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  met  him  after 
the  14th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  does  not  fix  the  day  accurately. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  any  impression  on  your  mind  with  ref- 
erence to  the  length  of  time  wnich  intervened  between  the  last  visit 
and  the  senatorisd  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.    I  can  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  a  day  or  several  days  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  a  number  o^  days. 

I  am  not  sure  about  that.     1  think  it  was  about  10  davs.     I  mav  •>€ 
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mistaken  entirely. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  talk  again  after 
this  meeting  of  January  18,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day.  It  was  likely  the  follow- 
ing week,  but  I  have  no  direct  recollection  on  the  matter.  That  wbj^ 
'Wednesday.  At  that  time  the  general  assembly  would  adjoiirn 
Wednesday  morning  early  and  get  the  noon  trains,  and  most  of  them 
would  go  hmne.  Everybody  connected  with  politics  left  at  that 
time  except  the  State  officers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Senator  Ix)rimer  in  attendance  npon  the  general 
assembly  during  this  senatorial  deadlock? 
•  Mr.  Deneen.  To  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Healy.  Pretty  constantly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  he  was  there  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  was  said  on  the  occasion  of  your 
second  talk  with  him? 
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Senator  Gamble.  In  the  election  in  the  house,  how  many  Repub- 
h'can  votes  did  Air.  Shurtleff  receive  for  speaker  and  how  many 
Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  received  25  Republican  votes  and  GO  Democratic 
votes,  making  85  in  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  how  many  did  the  Republican  candidate 
receive? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  there.  I  think  it  was  fifty  some- 
thing. As  I  recall  it,  it  was  54,  but  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  a  matter  that 
you  can  get  accurately.  It  required  77  to  elect.  He  received  85.  A 
man  named  Mr.  Trover  was  a  candidate,  and  it  was  understood,  of 
course,  that  his  vote  was  really  a  Shurtleif  vote.  Most  of  them  were 
friendly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr.  Lorimer  at  Springfield  when  Shurtleff 
was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.    I  onlv  have  such  information  as  I 

ft/ 

have  gathered  from  the  press.    I  think  not.  from  that  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  soon  after  that  did  he  come  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  there  the  12th  and  13th,  I  think.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  there  before  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Ijee  O'Neil 
Browne  youi*<^elf  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  any  consultations  between  Mr. 
Ijce  O'Xeil  Browne  and  any  other  parties  about  the  election  of 
Shurtleff  or  about  your  being  ousted? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am,  but  not  well. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  Republican  members  of  the  house  that  did 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  were  supposed  to  be  friends  of  yours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  they  were  called  the  administration  faction. 
They  were  called  the  "  Band  of  Hope,"  in  derision. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  were  your  hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  called  the  "  Band  of  Hope." 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  about  54,  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Between  54  and  59.  The  other  men  were  called  the 
"  Holy  Alliance  "  bv  Mr.  Hinman,  of  the  Inter-Ocean.  They  were 
termed  that  in  derision.  Later,  to  escape  the  implication  of  abnormal 
virtue,  they  were  called  the  "  Black  Hand." 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  a  case  of  "  hope  deferred,"  was  it,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIank(  V.  It  was  a  case  of  religion  wiiniing  over  hope. 

Senat-or  Jones.  Did  any  of  your  friends  support  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  one  of  them.  They  could  not 
have  been  friendly  to  me  if  they  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  any  who  had  been  your  personal  friends,  and 
who  had  professed  to  be  your  friends,  in  fact  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  look  over  the  list  and  tell  you;  but  I  think 
none  of  my  friends  voted  for  him — not  one. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  since  developed  that  they  were  not  friendly, 
I  believe? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  they  did  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  This  conference  with  Senator  Tx>rimer  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  January.  That  was  about  one  week  before  the  first 
ballot  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  caucus  for  Senator  occurred  the  19th,  and  the 
first  ballot  was  on  the  20th.    It  was  about  a  week  before. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  there  reference  in  this  conference  you  had 
to  the  senatorial  situation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  talked  of  in  a  very  general  way  as  I  recall  it. 
I  know  we  talked  about  it  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  matter  that  we 
talked  about  was  another  matter  which  led  up  to  it. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  Was  there  any  indicatum  of  Lorimer's  becom- 
ing a  candidate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  know  what  would  happen.  I  had  not  been 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Senator  for  a  long  time,  and  I  did  not 
know  his  plans. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  express  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  that  time. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTXHOinr  OF  CHABLES  S.  DENEEN— Continued. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  before  the  noon  adjournment.  Governor,  we  were 
discussing  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  you 
in  January,  1909,  and  you  said  at  that  time  that  the  important  matter 
you  were  discussing  you  had  not  yet  detailed  to  the  committee.  Will 
vou  tell  us  what  it  was  that  vou  and  Senator  Lorimer  were  talkinjBC 
about  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  matter  that  we  considered  most  important  was 
the  effect  of  an  anticipated  decision  by  the  supixMue  court  of  our 
State  on  the  primary  law  and  the  results  that  would  follow  from  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  of  the  primary  laws  of  Illinois  was  then  before 
the  supreme  court  for  its  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  the  third  primary  law,  which  had 
been  enacted  during  my  administration. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  two  primary  laws  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  third  law  was  then  being  tested  for  its  consti- 
tutionality? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Ip  the  supreme  court  of  the  States;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  information,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  reference 
to  the  prospective  action  of  the  supreme  court  on  that  particular 
case? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  rumor  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  State 
that  the  supreme  court  would  annul  that  law  also.  It  was  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  a  matter  that  was  generally  discussed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  common  knowledge,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  published  in  the  newspapers? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  information  had  been  given  out  to  the  news- 
papers by  the  reporters;  but  I  think  the  men  in  public  life  under- 
stood that  that  law  would  also  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  subsequently  so  declared? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was;  on  the  lOth  of  June  following,  or  the  12th, 
after  the  election.    I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  June. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  a  new  law  subsequently  passed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Another  was  passsed. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  law  is  now  upon  the  statute  books? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  law"  is  now  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  that  been  assailed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  action  of  the  court  on  the  last  or  fourth 
law? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  thev  decided,  4  to  3,  on  two  or  three  different 
points. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  majority  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  declared  unconstitutional.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  was  the  decision. 

Mr.  Healy.  But^  upon  the  precise  question  then  submitted  to  the 
court,  the  constitutionalitv  of  the  act  was  sustained? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  last  one? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  declared  unconstitutional.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  decision  of  the  court.  I  think 
they  had  three  or  four  separate  opinions  by  the  court,  and — well,  I 
think  each  decided  on  a  different  point.  There  is  a  question  about 
whether  it  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Illinois  we  are  operating  under  that 
last  law  at  this  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    That  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  your  discu55sions  ^yith  SctMitoi'  fjorimei* 
with  reference  to  the  primary  law^? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  discussion  affected  the  results  that  would  follow 
from  declaring  the  primary  law  unconstitutional.  The  third  primary 
law  specifically  repealed  all  others.  It  was  a  question  where  the 
supreme  court  would  state  that  while  this  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, still  it  might  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  others.  That 
was  mooted  about,  and  the  lawyers  took  various  positions  on  that. 
Laymen  were  agreed  that  it  would.  Then  there  was  a  discussion 
about  the  points  that  had  arisen.  One  of  the  principal  points  was  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  law  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  as 
claimed  by  the  contestants  there  in  reference  to  forbidding  or  pre- 
venting a  person  who  had  become  of  age  just  before  the  primary 
from  voting:  and  if  that  were  upheld  by  the  supreme  court,  it  would 
annul  all  the  pre<?eding  laws,  because  thev  were  all  based  on  that 
theory,  and  leave  us  without  any  primarv  laws  at  all  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVliat  did  you  and  what  did  Senator  Lorimer  say 
about  that  matter,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  .discussed  the  results  that  would  happen  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  the  control  of 
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the  party,  should  such  a  condition  arise,  at  very  considerable  length, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Denebn.  The  Senator  suggested,  or  it  was  suggested  there — I 
think  by  him — that  with  no  primarj'  law  whatever,  the  power  would 
likely  be  lodged  in  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  by  reason  of  his  vast 
patronage  and  the  conditions  which  he  could  influence  in  party 
matters. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  Senator  indicate  to  what  conditions  he  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  patronage  and  the  inintnce  of  oflSeials  and  the 
police  force. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  police  force  and  thone  that  the  police  could 
control. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  you  say,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed,  I  think,  then,  the  attitinle  of  the  com- 
mitteemen. 

Senator  Jone*.  Before  leaving  that,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  Senator 
Lorimer  was  in  favor  of  or  unfavorable  to  the  primary  law  ? 

Mr.  DfiNEKN.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  a  direct  primary  law,  so  far 
as  I  understafid,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  a  primary  law  and  desired 
a  primary  law  of  some  land.  I  think  he  preferred  the  one  that  had 
been  in  operation  before  I  was  nominatexl.  called  the  Crawford  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  law  which  affected  Cook  County  alone? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  an  optional  law,  adopted  by  referendum,  but 
had  been  adopted  only,  at  that  time,  by  Cook  County,  I  think.  And 
three  other  counties  adopted  it  at  the  time  T  ran  for  governor. 

Senator  Jones.  His  attitude  on  that  question^  as  I  understund^ 
was  in  favor  of  such  a  law  throughout  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  fl:athered  it  so;  at  least  for  (Tiicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Without  any  direct  features? 

Mr.  Deneen.  So  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  call  that  law? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Crawford  law.  It  was  not  the  Crawford  law, 
but  Senator  Crawford  had  caused  to  be  passed,  or  the  law  had  been 
pasB^,  that  bore  his  name,  and  it  was  suosequently  amended  a  ntifH- 
ber  of  times;  and  popularly,  I  think,  it  was  known  as  the  Crawfcmi 
law. 

Senat<Mr  Kern.  Under  that  law,  under  whose  control  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  primary  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  law  fixed  the  control,  and  they  divided  the  dis- 
trict into  delegates'  districts,  and  no  district  could  be  larger  than,  or 
could  contain  more  than,  800  votes  of  a  party ;  and  the  county  court 
created  the  election  machinery.  In  Cook  Coimty  there  were  two 
election  commissioners. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  vou  and  Senator  Lorimer  had  discussed  tiie 
poafiible  action  of  the  supreme  court  with  reference  to  that  law,  did 
you  agree  upon  any  line  of  political  action? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County,  what  its  attitude  w^mld  be  in  the  event  that 
the  supreme  court  annulled  the  primary  law,  and  our  attitude  in 
i"eference  thereto. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Whatj  if  anything,  did  you  agree  to  do  in  the  event 
of  such  a  position  being  announced  by  the  supreme  courts 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  we  interview  those 
who  were  considered  friends  in  reference  to  their  attitude  should 
such  a  condition  arise,  m  creating  rules  by  the  committee  that  would 
govern  the  primaries  until  some  sort  of  a  primary  law  could  be  en- 
acted again. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  decide  to  do  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  decided  to  see  those  who  were  friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  Senator  Lorimer  to  do  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  presume  he  was  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  at  that  first 
talk? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  talked  about  five  hours.  Those  are  the  principal 
matters,  I  think,  except  that  we  discussed  at  considerable  length  the 
attitude  of  different  men  toward  him  and  toward  me  in  the  con- 
test that  we  had  waged,  and  we  compared  our  views  in  reference  to 
certain  men. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  about  the  senatorial  situation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  discussed  it  at  that  time;  more  particu- 
larly the  attitude  of  a  number  of  friends  of  Senator  Hopkins  in  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  the  State  committee  and  the  resolution  that 
I  had  produced. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  those  men  had 
voted  against  it,  and  certain  men  who  were  reputed  to  be  veir  closely 
connected  with  them  and  under  their  influence  had  also  voted  for  Mr. 
Shurtleff  for  speaker,  and  matters  relating  to  both. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  this  the  first  talk  which  you  had  ? 

Senator  Gamble.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  That  is,  the  friends  of 
Senator  Hopkins  had  voted  for  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  a  number  of  friends  in  Chicago.  For  instance, 
in  the  territory  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  city^  Mayor  Busse,  lived, 
the  three  representatives  there  had  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff.  They 
had  two  years  before  that  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  against  me  that  excited  a  goc^  deal  of  attention 
out  there  and  was  meant,  I  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ma- 
terial to  use  against  me  in  the  campaign,  and  so  on ;  and  we  discussed 
the  attitude  of  certain  Republican  members  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  who,  while  they  did  not  support  Mr.  Shurtleff,  sup- 
ported a  side  candidate  who  had  no  chance  whatever  of  winning,  but 
simply  to  enable  men  to  conceal  their  votes;  and  also  certain  country 
politicians  whose  friends  had  taken  the  same  attitude  both  in  that 
mvestigation  and  in  this  matter,  and  they  were  close  friends  of  the 
Senator  and  were  managing  his  campaign  at  Springfield  and  were 
on  his  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  of  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  who 
voted  for  him  for  Senator  voted  for  Shurtleff  and  his  election  to  the 
position  of  speaker,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  number.    It  could  be  checked  up. 

Senator  Jones.  There  were  a  certain  number? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  At  this  first  conference,  in  which  you  say  you  dis- 
cussed the  senatorial  situation  to  some  extent,  did  you  indicate  to 
Senator  Lorimer  that  you  desired  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  him  that  we  were  supporting  Hopkins,  and 
he  was  criticizing  the  attitude  of  some  of  Hopkins's  friends  toward 
me.    That  was  simply  a  ^neral  talk. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  indicate  in  that  conversation  that  he  was 
opposed  to  Hopkins's  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  occurred  at  that  conversa- 
tion or  not.  Later  he  told  me  that  his  friends  would  not  vote  for 
Senator  Hopkins. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  discuss  with  him,  on  that  occasion,  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  election  of  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  talking  to  him  as  a  representative  of  the  oppo- 
sition.   I  just  assumed  that  he  was  the  man  to  talk  to. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  representative  of  the  Shurtleff  crowd? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Shurtleff  opposition ;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  At  the  time  the  Crawford  law  was  in  force,  was 
the  county  judge  of  Cook  County  elected  by  popular  vote  or  ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Elected ;  and  he  appointed  three  election  commission- 
ers, bipartisan — one  of  the  minority  party  and  two  of  the  majority. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  elections  of  both  parties  were  held  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  machinerv? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  they  were  at  that  time.  No;  I  think 
each  party  selected  its  own  time  at  that  time.  We  have  had  so  many 
primary  laws  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them.  As  T  recall,  each 
party  designated  by  its  committee  when  the  primaries  would  be  held, 
and  then  they  were  conducted  under  the  machinery. 

Senator  Kern.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  appointed  the  officers 
of  the  election  for  both  parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  appointed  three  elec- 
tion commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  the  judges  and 
clerks. 

Senator  EIern.  For  the  respective  primaries  of  the  respective 
parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  on  the  recommendation,  usually,  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  although  that  was  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  requires  them  to  have  two  Democrats  in  one 
precinct  and  two  Republicans  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Alternate  precincts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  The  law  required  that.  It  was  not  optional 
with  the  judge  or  election  commissioners. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  optional  as  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  per- 
sons.   They  had  more  judges  than  they  were  required  to  select. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  reason  I  interrupted  was  that  I  thought  it 
might  straighten  the  matter  out  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators,  and 
possibly  yours. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  required  that  there  should  be  one  election 
commissioner  of  the  minority  party,  and  if  there  was  a  Republican 
county  judge,  he  was  compelled  to  appoint  one  Democrat  and  two 
Republicans,  and  if  there  was  a  Democratic  county  judge  he  could 
appoint  two  Democrats,  but  he  must  appoint  one  Republican. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No;  pardon  me,  I  think  your  recollection  is  not  accu- 
rate on  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right,  but  I  think  there  will  be 
no  dispute  on  the  matter.    The  law  required  that  alternate 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  talking  about  the  election  commissioners. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  you  are  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  nuist  be  an  equal  number  of  judges  and  clerks. 
There  must  be  one  Democratic  and  one  Republican  clerk  in  each  pre- 
cinct. In  all  of  the  even-numbered  precincts  there  must  be  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican,  and  in  all  the  odd-numbered  pre- 
cincts two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  judges,  under  the  law. 
The  law^  requires  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Governor,  the  law  with  reference 
to  that  required  the  election  commissioners  to  appoint  three  judges 
and  two  clerks  of  election  in  every  election  precinct? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  about  1,200  precincts. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  in  each  alternate  precinct,  the  Republicans  would 
have  a  majority  of  those  five  men;  that  is,  they  would  have  three 
meml)ers,  and  the  Democrats  two:  and  in  the  next  precincta  the 
Democrats  would  have  three  and  the  Republicans  two? 

Mr.  Deneenv  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  by  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  this  first  meeting  that  you  had  with  Senator 
Lorimer  a  secret  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  in  my  office.     He  and  I  alone  were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  office  in  the  State  capitol  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  State  capitol;  yes.     It  began  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  a  meeting  that  was  published  in  any  way  in 
the  columns  of  the  press? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  any  notice  had  been  given  of 
it  in  the  prcvss  or  not :  but  it  was  known,  and  the  reporters  were  all 
outside,  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  I  wafit  to  find  out  is :  The  Senator  did  not  edme 
there  secretly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  attempt  to  avoid  publicity,  or  anything 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  One  of  his  friends  notified  me  that 
he  was  coming  at  5  oVhjck. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  true  with  reference  to  all  the  snbseqn<>nt 
meetings  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  this  way:  A  number  of  them  occurred  a-t  the 
governor's  mansion.  They  all  occurred  there  or  at  the  capitol  in 
the  office,  to  my  I'ecolection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  by  you  and 
Senator  Lorimer  on  the  oci?asion  of  his  first  visit  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  a  very  long  conversation,  covering  a  mtilti- 
iude  of  things.  We  had  not  met  to  talk  over  personal  matters  for 
several  years,  and  we  were  careful  to  avoid  things  about  which 
there  had  been  much  difference,  except  the  matters  where  we  would 
come  together. 
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Mr.  Healy.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  or  talk,  did  yon  readi  any 
concrete  or  definite  conclnsion  ? 

Mr.  Den££n.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  HEAL.Y.  With  reference  to  your  political  activity  in  the  future! 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  When  he  went  away,  if  I  recall  it  correctly.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  make  inquiries  of  certain  leaders  in  reference 
to  their  attitude  in  framing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  primary 
and  standing  together  in  reference  to  creating  methods  by  which 
the  primaries  could  be  conducted.  Whether  that  occurred  at  that 
time  or  shortly  thereafter,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  led  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you-  have  a  number  of  meetings  with  Senator 
Liorimer  subsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  De^een.  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Dekeen.  I  do  not  recall.  S<Hnetimes  he  would  call  once  a 
week  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  and  then  weeks  would  dap$^.  I 
think,  in  which  he  did  not  call. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  senatorial  deadlock? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Up  until  near  its  close. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  last  time,  as  you  recall  it,  that  you 
talked  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  definite  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  When,  with  reference  to  the  senatorial  election  of 
May  26,  1909? 

Mr.  Demeen.  I  have  no  definite  recollection.  I  had  a  secretary  of 
mine  ^o  through  the  files  of  the  papers  to  note  tlie  accounts— Ihe 
news  items — of  our  visits,  and  the  last  one  I  have  ascertained  was 
the  14th  of  May.    I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  met  him  after 
the  14th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  does  not  fix  the  day  accurately. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  have  any  impression  on  your  mind  with  ref- 
erence to  the  lengtn  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  last  visit 
and  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.    I  can  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  a  day  or  several  days? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  a  number  oi  days. 
1  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  think  it  was  about  10  days.  I  may  l>e 
mistaken  entirely. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  talk  again  after 
this  meeting  of  January  13,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day.  It  was  likely  the  follow- 
ing week,  but  I  have  no  direct  recollection  on  the  matter.  That  was 
Wednesday.  At  that  ^  time  the  general  assembly  would  adjourn 
Wednesday  morning  early  and  get  the  noon  trains,  and  most  of  them 
would  go  home.  Everybody  connected  with  politics  left  »t  that 
time  except  the  State  officers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Senator  Lorimer  in  attendance  upon  the  general 
assanbly  during  this  senatorial  deadlock? 
•   Mr.  Denebn.  To  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Heai>y.  Pretty  constantly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  he  was  there  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  ^ou  recall  what  was  said  on  the  occasion  of  your 
second  talk  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  recall  more  the  subject  matter  discussed.  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to  when  the  conversation  occurred. 
There  must  have  been  15  or  20  conversations:  maybe  more  than  that. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  conversations. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  your  recollection  that  they  occurred  between  the 
middle  of  January,  1909,  and  some  time  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  called  on  me,  usually,  once  a  week,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  week;  occasionally  twice:  and  I  think  he  was  at  Washington 
and  did  not  call,  and  sometimes  he  was  there  and  did  not  call;  but  I 
have  no  way  of  fixin<r  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  talks  which  you  and  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  purely  a  guess.  It  is  somewhere  near  20,  I 
should  think.  It  may  have  been  more  or  less.  As  I  say,  the  only 
method  that  I  pursued  to  ascertain  was  to  find  the  files  of  papers  and 
examine  them.  I  note  there  that  there  were  fewer — about  10— but  I 
think  that  all  of  them  are  not  noted. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  now,  Governor,  what 
you  recall  having  been  said  by  Senator  Lorimer  or  yourself  at  any 
of  these  talks,  be^nning — if  your  recollection  will  permit — at  the  first 
talk,  and  foUowmg  them  up  through  the  successive  conversations 
which  you  had  with  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  which  matters? 

Mr.  Healy.  On  any  and  eveiT  subject. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  gentlemen,  to 
give  anything  but  just  a  few  matters  that  we  discussed.  I  had  not 
expected  at  the  time  the  conversations  occurred  to  be  called  upon  to 
repeat  them.  No  stenographers  were  there,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  remembering  the  talks  until  this  matter  arose,  and  no  accOimt 
was  kept  of  them. 

We  discussed  the  matters  of  politics  relating  to  the  general  assem- 
bly. We  discussed  the  waterway.  We  discussed  the  organization  of 
the  house.  We  discussed  the  United  States  Senatorship — that  is, 
the  election — and  we  discussed  the  primaries,  as  I  stated,  and  the 
attitude  of  various  Republican  leaders  in  the  State*  in  reference  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  party  and  their  probable  alliances.  We  may 
have  discussed  a  thousand  other  things,  but  those  were  the  ones  that 
related  to  the  political  situation. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  reference  to  the  speakership,  can  you  tell  what 
was  said  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  been  elected  speaker  a  week  be- 
fore  

Mr.  Healy.  I  appreciate  that ;  but  you  say  you  and  Senator  Ix)ri- 
mer  talked  about  the  speakership.    What  did  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  the  votes  by  which  the  speaker  was 
elected;  those  votes  that  were  connected,  in  our  judgment,  with 
certain  leaders  who  were  supporting  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  matter  of  the  discussion.  I  re- 
member the  impression,  or  the  general  result  to  which  the  conversa- 
tion led,  or  that  the  conversation  was  carried  on  for  tlie  purpose  of 
reaching,  and  that  was  that  certain  leaders  who  were  supporting 
Senator  Hopkins  very  strongly  were  very  strongly  against  me:  and 
my  contest  was  going  on  at  that  time.  That  was  the  impression  left 
with  me 
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Senator  Jones.  Did  the  Senator  take  a  position  favorable  to  your 
issues  before  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  seem  to  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  for  a  considerable  time  the  waterway 
legislation,  and  tried  to  get  some  definite  conclusion  upon  that  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  tried  to  harmonize  the  different  views 
there  were  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  His  views  and  mine  on  that  matter,  or  rather  the 
views  of  the  different  engineers.  That  matter  was  discussed  to  s<'me 
considerable  extent. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  a  legislative  program  that  you  desired 
to  put  through? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  legislative  program. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  certain  features  of  the  matter  were  discussed ; 
I  think  the  primary  law  to  some  extent.  That  had  not  l>eon  acted 
upon  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  seem  inclined  to  want  to  favor  your 
program  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  matters  upon  wliich  we  tried  to 
reach  an  agreement,  except  the  waterway.  There  may  liavo  l>een 
some  other  matters.  I  think  there  was  one  other.  We  cliscussed  the 
fire  marshal  law  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  connection  with  the  election  of  Air.  Shurtleff  as 
speaker  of  the  house,  was  anything  said  by  Senator  Loriiner  or  by 
you  with  reference  to  his  activity  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  what  the  result  would  be  in 
reference  to  the  contest  that  was  then  waging  on  me,  and  I  wanted 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  because  they  had  the  power  to  dislodge 
me.  Their  action  was  not  reviewable,  and  they  had  the  votes.  We 
discussed  that  matter,  and  discussed,  I  think,  tlie  attitude  of  certain 
men  in  Chicago,  and  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  generally.  The  pur- 
port of  the  conversation  was  directed  to  that  all  the  time. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  position  did  Senator  I^rimer  take  in 
regard  to  that  contest  upon  you  as  governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  did  not  discuss  that  until  we  had  had  a  number 
of  meetings,  if  I  recall  that  correctly,  and  then  ultimately  he  made 
light  of  the  contest.    At  first  he  did  not  express  his  views. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  regard  him  as  taking  an  adverse  posi- 
tion to  you  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  6eneen.  I  did  not  know  what  his  attitude  would  be. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  askea  him  to  have  the  matter  expedited.  In  fact, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  I  stated  that  I  assumed  they  were  going  to  put 
me  out,  and  if  so  I  wanted  them  to  do  it,  and  not  be  bothered  by  a 
long  contest,  that  would  interfere  with  all  the  legislation. 

Senator  Gamble.  YHiat  position  did  he  take,  if  anj  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did  not  take  any.  We  did  not  discuss  it.  It  was 
not  a  matter  that  we  could  discuss,  as  to  what  his  attitude  would  l)€, 
until  finally 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  what  he  said,  or  what  you  said  in 
reference  to  that  ccmtest  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  ean  only  repeat  what  I  have  stated.  The  matter 
did  not  take  a  very  long  time;  that  part  of  it.  I  simply  said,  as  I 
recall  it — I  think  it  occurred  the  first  time  after  we  got  acquainted; 
that  is,  we  had  not  met  iov  a  long  time — I  simply  said,  "Well,  we 
are  whipped;  we  are  captured  by  the  enemy  and  we  will  have  to 
take  the  consequences,  and  I  want  them  to  hurry  up  and  end  it  all"; 
and  we  discussed  what  could  be  done  at  that  time,  and  then  it  was 
diverted  to  the  votes,  and  I  thought  the  impression  it  was  intended 
to  ci'eate  was  that  our  own  forces  were  very  weak  in  certain  lines. 
I  was  really  very  greatly  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  support  I  had 
received. 

Senator  Jones.  From  those  you  expected  to  have  support  from  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Gx\mble.  Did  you  feel  that  the  eleetion  of  Shurtleff  as 
speaker  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parties  in  his  election  endangered 
your  position  as  to  your  being  your  own  successor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  felt  that  either  I  would  be  dislodged,  or  else  none 
of  our  policies  could  be  made  effective,  and  that  it  would  be  simply 
counting  time  the  rest  of  the  session,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  That  was  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  Senator  Lorimer  how  you  felt  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  him  frankly  and  briefly  my  views  on  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  his  conversation.  I  think 
he  listened  to  me,  to  get  my  views.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  do  or 
his  friends  were  going  to  do  with  reference  to  your  contest  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  ask  him  at  all.    I  did  not  ask  his  views. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  express  himself? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  ask  him  his  plan.  I  wanted  mine  made 
clear,  so  that  they  could  make  up  their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  at  any  of  those  conversations  talk  with  him. 
or  did  he  talk  with  vou,  about  his  participation  in  the  election  or 
Speaker  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  we  went  into  it  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  time.  I  think  it  was  just  assumed  that  I  knew  the  situation. 
I  do  not  recall  that  we  discussed  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  indicate  hj  anything  you  said  to  him  that 
you  had  reached  such  a  conclusion  m  your  own  mind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  acted  on  that  theory.  The  whole  conversation 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  together  men 
from  both  parties  who  had  practically  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
do  anything  there  at  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Whom  did  you  mean  by  "he"? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  I^orimer;  that  he  had  succeeded  and  I  had 
lost,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  results  of  the  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  talked  with  him  about  his  getting  men  of 
both  parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  talked  about  the  attitude  specifically  of  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  directed  toward  me  primarily;  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  supported  me  with  his  forces  there  under  his  control ;  about 
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the  postmaster,  and  about  Col.  Frank  Smith,  and  Dwight,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue collector,  and  a  number  of  other  Federal  oflBcers. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  the  postmaster  at  Chica^  under  the  control 
of  the  mayor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  but  they  were  very  intimate  friends. 

Senator  Jones.  They  had  always  been  good  friends  of  yours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  we  had  worked  together. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  thought  you  ought  to  have  had  their 
support  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Politically  we  had  been  associated  for  some  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  discuss  with  Mr.  Lorimer  the  question 
of  the  election,  and  the  falling  off  in  your  vote,  and  what  had  brought 
that  about? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  the  elements  that  fought  me,  and  the 
different  candidates  who  fought  me,  and  he  discussed  those  who 
rendered  him  the  most  effective  service,  and  some  whom  he  had  ex- 
j>ected  sei-vice  from,  that  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  their  efforts, 
and  we  exchanged  views  in  reference  to  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  discuss  the  question  of  the  apparent 
Republican  and  Democratic  alliance  against  you  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  ran  over  the  situation  in  a  very  general 
wav.  We  talked  about  levider  after  leader  and  discussed  his  atti- 
tude  in  the  primary  against  Governor  Yates,  and  the  result,  and  dis- 
cussed Senator  Hopkins. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  discuss  Judge  Roger  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  we  did  at  tnat  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  working  with  Mr.  Lorimer  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  primary? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  at  the  general  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  strongly ;  both. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  tney  working  together  in  the  matter? 

^Ir.  Deneen.  That  was  the  impression — the  public  impression. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  a  pretty  good  impression? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it  in  ray  mind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  doubt  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  were  working  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  what  agreement  they  had. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  Mr.  Sullivan  would  oppose  you,  because 
he  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Thw  did  not  make  that  distinction. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  have  such  distinctions  as  that  up  in 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  not  altogether. 

Senator  E^enyon.  In  other  words,  governor,  there  was  a  general 
bipartisan  aliance  at  the  election,  and  following  that  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Preceding  the  election,  at  the  primary,  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  organization  of  the  house. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And.  in  the  election  of  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  in  the  election  of  United  States  Senator. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  It  followed  all  the  way  through? 

yir.  Deneen.  All  the  way  through.  It  had  been  in  force  along 
that  line  for  two  or  t!  ree  vears. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  you  say,  prior  to  the  election  of  Shurt- 
leff  as  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  last  time? 

Senator  Gamble.  I  mean  the  last  time — such  a  bipartisan  under- 
standing had  been  had? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  my  judgment. 

Senate  r  Gamble.  And  had  been  in  effect  throughout  the  politics 
of  the  State,  or  do  you  mean  particularly  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  in  the  State.  It  was  state  wide.  It  arose  in 
the  se.ssi<  n  of  1907  which,  if  I  remember  rii^ht,  was  a  session  that 
continued  for  17  months.  They  would  take  a  recess.  They  would  not 
adjourn,  but  just  kept  hanging  on  indefinitely;  and  finally  a  plan 
was  s:et  (m  foot  to  investigate  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  Sp(»aker  Shurtleff  and  an  investiga- 
lion  was  made  that  covered  a  number  of  months;  and  that  was  ex- 
ploited in  the  press  and  otherwise,  and  that  was  the  foundation  for 
the  attack  upon  me.  It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  that  was 
the  purpose  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  the  campaign 
against  me.  That  was  conducted  by  a  committee  that  worked  to- 
gether during  that  session  and  after  that  session,  and  still  working 
tog(»ther. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  its  point  of  attack  was  largely  upon  you, 
to  injure  you  for  the  renomination? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  defeat  me  for  the  renomination. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  election,  too? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  it  was  the  general  understanding,  I  think — at 
least  my  friends  understood  it  that  way — that  the  Democrats  were 
to  support  former  Gov.  Yates,  defeating  me  for  the  nomination,  and 
if  that  failed  the  Republicans  were  to  support  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  election,  and  if  that  failed  then  they  were  to  join  hands 
to  organize  the  house. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  some  of  those  Democratic  wards  in 
Chicago  vote  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  received  very  few  votes. 

Senator  Kern.  At  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Either  at  the  primaries  or  at  the  election. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  Gov.  Yates  receive  many  votes  in  those 
Democratic  wards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Compared  with  mine? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  the  regular  Democrat  receive  many  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  all  a  matter  of  record.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  Democratic  primaries  were  very  light  and  the  Republican  pri- 
maries very  hea^y  in  the  Democratic  wards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  those  wards  that  are  termed  Lorimer wards ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Certain  of  them  are.  The  wards  south  of  Ma:dison 
Street  and  west  of  the  river  were  generally  termed  Lorimer  wards 
by  the  newspaper  reporters  and  others. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  what  you  say  as  to  the  vote  at  the  primary 
apply  to  the  vote  at  the  primary  in  those  wards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  those  wards. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  in  those  wards  alone? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No;  a  number  of  other  Democratic  wards,  quite  a 
number. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Senator  Lorimer  support  you  in  your  candi- 
dacy for  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  last  time? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  he  voted,  but  all  of  his  friends 
were  against  me,  and  we  understood  he  was  against  me  very  strongly. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  for  the  primary  and  the  general  election 

both? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Both. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  talk  that  matter  over  with  him  when  you 
were  having  these  conferences  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  discussed  at  great  length  with  him  the  fight  on 
me  at  the  primaries,  but  I  did  not  go  extensively  into  the  matter  of 
the  election.  That  was  a  matter  that  I  did  not  care  to  discuss,  and 
it  was  not  brought  up,  I  think. 

Senator  Kbrn.  Did  he  make  any  claim  to  you  that  he  had  sup- 
ported you,  either  in  the  primary  or  in  the  general  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  no  claim  of  that  kind  was  made. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  how  he  tried  to  beat  me  and  how  he 
nearly  did  it,  and  we  talked  of  the  wards  and  the  forces  that  he  had 
with  him,  and  why  he  failed,  and  other  matters.    It  was  all  discussed. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  any  alliance  with  the 
Democrats  up  there  in  those  wards  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  I  do  not  think  we  discussed  that. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  descend  into  particulars? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  unpleasant  particulars;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  were  those  forces  that  he  had  with  him! 
What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  forces  that  fought  me  were  first  the  liquor  inter- 
ests and  a  large  number  of  Federal  officeholders.  I  understood  that 
they  raised  $400,000  to  conduct  the  campaign  in  the  primaries,  and 
I  think  some  of  it  was  used. 

Senator  Gamble.  Upon  whose  recommendation  were  those  Federal 
appointees  appointed  who  so  persistently  fought  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Senators,  I  assume.  None  of  them  on  my  rec- 
ommendation.   Some  of  them  were  friendly  and  others  hostile. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  was  it  that  raised  $400,000  for  the  primary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  only  have  the  general  information  that  floats 
around  in  a  campaign.  I  know  by  rumor  only.  I  have  nothing  to 
prove  it.  Different  amounts  were  referred  to,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  that  to  beat  you  for  the  nomination  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  the  nomination. 

Senator  Gambia.  At  the  primaries  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understood  this  was  the  situation  when  they 
started  out:  The  campaign  was  conducted  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
forces  that  were  organized  were  to  be  used  against  me  at  the  elec- 
tion; so  instead  of  proceeding  along  ordinary  political  lines  they 
gathered  together  carefully  all  the  forces;  they  had  clubs,  and  names, 
and  card  iiide^es,  and  all  that,  and  after  I  was  nominated  the  whole 
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matter,  T  liad  been  told,  was  transferred  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
At  least  all  the  men  began  receivin<r  letters  and  somebody  had  the 
information  as  to  their  attitude.  The  campaign  was  conducted  on 
that  theory  of  inflaming  the  prejudices  and  exciting  the  feeling 
anew  which  had  been  aroused  bv  our  primary  battle. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  gas  company  was  this? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  its  name,  but  it  is  the  Chicago  Gas  CJo. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tlie  Sullivan  Gas  Co.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  His  is  the  Ogden.    This  was  the  principal  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  his  company  fipht  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understood  so.  That  is,  he  was  fighting  me.  I  do 
not  know  about  his  company,  but  the  gas  company  was  against  me,  so 
I  had  understood.  I  had  instituted  a  suit  against  it  once  to  annul 
its  organization  when  I  was  State's  attorney. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  say  Sullivan's  fighting  you  was  what  you 
expected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  expected  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  fighting  you  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understood  he  was  fighting  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  would  he  have  to  do  with  the  Republican 
primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  and  I  did  not  have  any  kind  of  discussion  about 
that.     I  do  not  know.    He  was  against  me. 

Senator  Kern.  The  Democratic  primary  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, and  he  wanted  to  have  a  primary. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  these  several  talks  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Lorimer, 
did  you  talk  about  the  senatorial  deadlock? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  some  of  those  talks,  in  a  number  of  the  talks,  we 
did. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  recall,  if  you  can,  governor,  what  was 
the  first  thing  that  was  said  about  that ;  the  first  line  of  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  senatorial  situation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  matter  in  its  chronological  order. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  l>e  well  enough  to  have  the  witness 
state  the  whole  thing  in  its  order? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  matter  chronologically.  I  only 
recall  it  as  it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  the  vital  matters,  and 
either  at  the  first  visit  or  some  subsequent  visit  when  we  were  dis- 
<jussing  matters,  it  appeared  that  the  Senator  was  against  Senator 
Hopkins,  and,  so  far  as  I  laiow.  that  was  my  first  information  that 
he  was  against  him,  and  I  then  asked  him  about  what  they  intended 
to  do  with  Senator  Hopkins,  and  I  understood  that  his  friends,  that 
Shurtleff's  friends,  would  not  vote  for  him,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
•elected.  Now,  when  that  occurred  I  do  not  know.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  when  it  occurred,  but  that  was  the  first  matter  of  importance 
that  related  to  Senator  Hopkins,  and  it  arose  in  that  way  in  the  con- 
Tersation. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  about  what  was  the  date  of  this? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  date.  It  is  impossible  to 
recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  go  right  along  and  tell  everythinjj 
along  that  line,  so  as  to  save  time?  You  have  stated  now  now  it 
bc^n.  Can  you  not  go  alon^  and  state  all  of  your  conversations 
with  Senator  Lorimer  about  that  subject  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  state  the  matter  as  it  is  organized  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  do  not  ask  anything  else. 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  at  the  places  where  you  are  interested,  I  sup- 
pose jrou  can  inquire  more  particularly.  The  Senator  informed  me 
his  friends  would  not  support  Senator  Hopkins,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  elected.  The  matter  ran  on  for  some  time,  and  then  they 
began  discussing  who  could  be  elected,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
break  the  deadlock,  and  the  votes  were  canvassed.  That  is.  we  ran 
down  the  list,  or  rather  we  discussed  them,  because  we  knew  most  of 
them,  district  by  district — as  to  the  attitude  of  certain  representatives, 
chiefly,  and  of  some  senators  in  reference  to  the  senatorial  dea<llock — 
what  they  would  finally  do.  Then  a  number  of  men  appeared  at 
Springfield  as  candidates,  or  had  their  representatives  there.  I  do 
not  recall  just  when  they  began  to  arrive.  Mr.  Corwin.  \nIu)  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  came  to  represent 
Col.  Tx)wden,  and  then  Mr.  Wier  came  looking  over  the  ground  for 
Mr.  McKinley,  the  Con^essman.  Then  a  gentleman  named  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  a  prominent  citizen  in  Chicago  in  the  business  world,  be- 
came a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Frost  came  down  to  represent  him.  Later 
there  were  several  candidates  who  either  appeared  in  person  or  by 
representatives,  and  came  to  sound  the  general  assembly  in  reference 
to  their  candidacy,  and  test  the  strength  that  the  one  whom  tliey  were 
to  represent  could  expect  to  receive.  That  matter  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  got  into  the  papers  and  it  seemed  they  were  not  developing 
any  strength,  at  least  they  were  not  making  much  headway.  P'inally, 
it  led  up  to  a  discussion  in  reference  to  myself.  Several  semitors 
asked  me  to  run.  Some  of  them  were  friendly  to  the  Senator  politi- 
cally, and  friendly  to  me 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  friendly  to  the  "  Senator.'"  Whom  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Ix)rimer.  I  refer  to  him  all  of  the  time. 
They  tried  to  induce  me  to  run,  and  aftei'wards  a  movement  was 
created  to  that  end,  and  I  think  it  was  led  chiefly  by  Senator  Curtis, 
from  Kankakee.  After  that  had  been  discussed  for  some  time  atid 
had  gotten  into  the  newspapers  by  them.  Senator  Lorimer  discussed 
it  with  me,  and  I  refused  to  run,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  was  making  a  mistake. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Senator  Lorimer  request  you  to  become  a 
candidate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lorimer  told  me  they  would  support  nae 
and  wanted  me  to  run — to  take  the  positicm — and  we  discussed  this. 
The  principal  points  in  that  matter  are  these :  Senator  Curtis — and 
I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  want  me  to  run  right  along  and  tell 
it  instead  of  waiting  for  the  questions — Senator  Curtis  when  I  re- 
fused to  take  the  position  said  he  thought  the  reason  whv  I  refused 
so  high  an  honor  was  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  the 
lieutenant  governor  to  become  governor,  because  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor was  not  very  friendly,  and  it  would  reverse  the  order  of  things 
politically.  I  told  him  that  was  not  the  case,  but  he  insisted  it  was, 
and  stated  they  could  induce  him  to  resign  his  office.  Then,  he  said, 
if  necessary,  they  could  induce  the  president  of  the  senate,  who 
would  succeed  in  the  event  the  lieutenant  governor  ceased  to  be  an 
officer,  to  resign  his  office,  and  they  would  permit  me  to  designate 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  who  would  become  governor 
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in  the  event  that  I  resigned  and  the  lieutenant  governor  resigned. 
That  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Curtis. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  say  he  could  have  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor resign  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Curtis  said  that.  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
Senator  Lorimer,  or  rather  he  with  me,  and  stated  that  the  matter 
could  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  to  have  him  president  pro  tempore? 

Mr.  Deneen.  President  pro  tempore,  ex  officio. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  he  would  succeed  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  would  be  governor  in  case  I  resigned  or  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  just  what  the 
result  of  that  was — whether  the  governor  said  he  discussed  that  with 
Senator  Curtis  or  with  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Curtis  presented  the  matter  to  me  first  and  dis- 
cussed it.  Oh,  we  discussed  it  on  several  occasions.  He  came  down 
and  urged  me  to  take  it,  stating  it  would  bring  harmony  in  the 
party  and  would  reconcile  the  factions,  and  that  the  disturbances 
that  had  taken  place  there  for  a  number  of  years  would  cease;  that 
I  would  be  elevated  to  the  Senatorship,  and  by  the  time  the  term 
of  office  had  expired  matters  would  be  in  such  position  that  the 
party  would  be  m  harmonious  relations.  Then  the  Senator  took  it 
up  and  discussed  it  at  considerable  length. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  attitude  did  Senator  Lorimer  take? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Senator  urged  me  very  strongly  to  take  it,  and 
urged  it  upon  me,  and  stated  it  was  a  position  where  while  I  must 
expect  some  criticism,  yet  that  that  would  be  the  only  opportunity 
that  I  would  ever  have  to  go  to  the  Senate,  because  if  I  dm  not,  the 
party  would  be  organized  on  other  theories  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  was  a  case  of  doing  that  or  tore- 
going  it  forever. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  what  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  positive  means  of  knowing,  except  that  it 
culminated  in  March.  I  had  the  newspaper  files  examined  to  get  the 
date,  so  that  I  could  get  these  matters  organized  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  suggested  that  you  could  get  Democratic 
votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  Democratic  votas? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  inquired  how  many,  but  I  was  told  so.  It 
was  said  that  I  would  get  all  but  about  15  Kepublicans  and  most  of 
the  Democrats. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  told  you  you  could  get  the  Democratic 
votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  urged  me  strongly;  and  I  was  presentin<x  argu- 
ments against  the  matter  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  our  men 
could  not  afford  to  take  such  a  position;  that  I  could  not,  becau^^e  T 
had  been  responsible  for  the  primary  law;  that  we  had  indorsed  it 
in  the  convention;  and,  notwiflistandmg  the  feeling  we  had  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  attitude  of  the  managing  committee  of  Senator  Hopkins, 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  allow  them  to  induce  me  to  be  the  means  or 
breaking  down  Ihe  law  itself — and  it  rose  in  that  way.  Then  I  raised 
the  point  about  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope:  that  they  wei*e  men 
who  could  not  afford  to  be  put  in  that  position,  and  that  they  would 
not  support  me;  and  then  the  statement  was  made  in  reference  to 
Democratic  support  for  me. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Were  there  any  Democrats  named  who  would 
support  you,  or  who  would  be  induced  to  support  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  think  not  I  think  tnat  was  not  discussed.  I 
did  not  go  into  it  at  all. 

Senator  Kebn.  It  was  understood  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  gathered  from  it  all  that  the  same  support  that 
was  received  by  Speaker  Shurtleff  would  come  to  me.  That  was  my 
understanding. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  practically  all  of  the  Democratic  vote? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  been  fighting  the  Democrats  out  there  for 
a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  had  some  very  bitter  contests,  but  never  any 
personal  contests. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  been  an  earnest  Republican  and  a  very 
earnest  supporter  of  Kepublican  principles? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  The  Democrats  were  not  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  me. 

Senator  EIern.  I  sav  you  had  been  a  very  earnest  supporter  of 
Republican  principles  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  Active ;  yea    I  had  been  a  partisan. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  no  reason  that  you  know  of  why  any 
Democrats  should  support  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  1[ou  knew  that  the  tariff  bill  was  under  discussion 
here  at  Washington  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  the  lines  were  very  sharply  divided  ? 

MLr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  the  political  parties  of  the  country  were 
aroused  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  i  es. 

Senator  Kern.  So  you  could  not  understand  why  a  Democrat  should 
support  you  in  that  event? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  unless  some  of  them  wanted  to  change  their 

views. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  think  so  nmny  of  them  would  change 

their  views  all  at  once? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  at  that  time  think  they  would.  Of  course, 
1  have  no  gift  of  foresight. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  believe  that  you  could  secnire  this 
Democratic  support? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it;  I  did  not  intend 
to  take  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  consider  it? 

Mr.  Dbneen.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  We  discussed  it  at  some  length — 
I  heard  the  stories  that  were  presented  to  me,  and  inquiries  were  made 
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about  ditferent  men,  so  that  I  would  get  their  attitude.  This  was 
going  on  at  the  time  I  was  under  investigation,  or  rather,  under  a 
contest  which  was  going  on.  I  did  not  know  who  was  going  to  be 
Senator  or  who  would  be  governor. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  recall  the  date  that  you  gave  when  the 
matter  of  the  contest  for  governorship  was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  17th  or  the  18th  of  March,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  this  suggestion  for  your  candidacy  for  the 
Senatorship  was  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Dbneen.  les;  it  was  a  considerable  time  prior  to  that  time. 
1  do  not  know  how  long. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  any  suggestion  made  as  to  what  you  should 
do  for  the  people  who  might  make  you  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  way  of  patronage? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Senator  Lorimer  had  fought  you  through  the 
primary  and  through  the  campai^? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  two  primaries;  he  fought  me  both  times  for 
governor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  you  think  it  rather  remarkable  that  he 
wanted  you  to  be  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  can  give  you  my  views.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  meant  to  bay  that  the  Senator  alone,  but  the  men  he  represented  I 
thought  were  willing  to  get  rid  of  me.  and  they  determined  whether  or 
not  they  could  afford  to  put  me  out.  We  discussed  that,  the  Senator 
and  I.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  you  are  ffoing  to  put  me  out,  Congressman, 
I  hope  you  will  end  it."  I  said,  "I  am  not  a  man  to  ask  terms  of 
men  with  whom  I  have  fought,  and  where  I  failed,  and  T  want  to 
have  it  ended,  and  I  will  go  back  and  practice  law."  He  said, 
"You  are  a  rather  cheerful  martyr,  are  you  not?"  I  smiled  and 
said,  "  This  is  not  a  polite  invitation  to  ask  for  mercy  at  all,  but  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  it."  He  said,  "  You  think  you  would  be  stronger 
by  Ix^ing  put  out  than  by  l^eing  kept  in? "  I  said,  "I  would.  If  I 
am  kept  in,  I  can  accomplish  nothing  by  reason  of  this  combination, 
and  if  I  am  put  out.  I  think  I  will  be  a  leader  of  the  party,  and  I  am 
a  very  big  cheerful  sacrifice."  I  said,  *'  Don't  you  waste  any  time 
on  me,  but  I  will  go,  if  you  will  just  go  through  the  motions,  and 
we  will  fight  it  out  as  hard  as  we  can,  but  it  is  plain  that  we  have  not 
the  majority  vote,  and  if  they  intend  to  put  me  out,  the  sooner  the 
better  for  all  c(mcemed." 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  received  how  many  votes  for  governor? 

Mr.  Denken,  I  do  not  recall.     The  majority  was  about  28,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  received  400.000  or  500,000  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  it  here,  five  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand. 
I  received  75,000  votes  fewer  than  the  President. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  received  some  500,000  votes  for  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  vou  thought  one  man  could  put  you  <^ut? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  said  the  organization  of  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  could  put  me  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  they  controlled  by  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well.  I  was  not  at  their  caucus,  but  they  looked  upon 
him  as  their  leader.  I  think  he  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  of 
the  men  who  were  against  me.    I  so  regarded  him. 
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Senator  Kbnyon.  So  that  the  will  of  500,000  people  could  be  over- 
ruled by  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Denbbn.  I  would  not  put  it  that  strong.  It  could  be  over- 
ruled by  the  men  who  elected  Mr.  Shurtleff  speaker. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  could  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  would  be  no  i-eview  of  the  vote.  If  they  voted 
to  put  me  out,  that  would  end  it.  They  could  put  me  out  lor  any 
reason,  no  matter  how  frivolous — because  I  did  not  wear  a  beard 
if  they  wanted  to,  and  the  vote  could  not  be  reviewed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  any  Democrats  come  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  run  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  a  Democrat  came  to  me,  and  I 
think  no  Democrat  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  there  any  chance  for  the  Demo<r«tic  Party 
to  elect  a  Senator  at  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  he  could  get  the  Republican  votes. 

Senator  Fletcher.- Was  it  not  reallv  a  situation  where  the  Demo- 
crats  either  had  cause  to  create  a  deadlock,  or  vote  for  some  Re- 
publican ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  assumed  that  no  Democrat  would  be  elected. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  any  of  the  Republicans  who  were  against  me 
could  afford  to  put  in  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  conceive  that  situation  to  be  that  the 
Democrats  would  rather  vote  for  you  than  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Well,  I  never  tested  that  out,  and  I  never  heard  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  under  the  po- 
litical conditions  -there  the  feeling  among  the  Democrats  toward 
Senator  Hopkins  was  rather  severe? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  None  of  them  so  expressed  himself.  I  think  a  num- 
ber of  Democrats  would  have  voted  for  me  l)efore  they  would  have 
voted  for  Senator  Hopkins,  l)ecause  in  voting  for  me  they  would 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  next  governor,  and  they  would  have 
had  power  to  organize  affairs  and  have  more  power  in  the  State — 
I  mean  in  the  legislature  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  reason  why  53  Demo- 
crats should  go  over  and  vote  for  a  stalwart  Republican  than  liiat  53 
Republicans  should  go  over  and  vote  for  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  think  that  a  niajoritv  party  in  c^)n- 
trol  would  be  likely  to  be  split  up  for  a  minority  candidate  ( 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  there  not  more  reason  for  a  minority  of  77 
to  go  over  to  the  majority  than  there  would  l>e  for  a  majority  to  go 
over  ta  the  minority? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  so.  I  think  a  minority 
party  should  stand  by  its  principles,  and  if  they  hope  in  any  way  to 
achieve  results,  thev  could  not  do  it  after  an  active  campaign  by 
abandoning  all  of  tneir  principles  and  voting  for  a  man  whom  they 
had  opposed  or  principles  they  had  opposed. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  minority  party  that  has  stood 
together  for  years,  withstanding  all  opposition  and  receiving  that 
kind  of  quasi  persecution  that  a  minority  receives,  generally  stands 
as  close  together  as  a  majority  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  a  little  closer.  Tliey  are  not  worried  by  troubles 
that  arise  out  of  putting  things  into  execution. 

Senator  Jones.  The  minority  in  Illinois  did  not  seem  so  very 
steadfast  to  their  principles. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  on  this  occasion. 

Senator  Jones.  Not  very  steadfast  even  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  pretty  much  so  with  the  majority, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  were  divided  about  even. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  you  have  come  down  to  a  certain  point 
in  your  narrative.    Can  you  proceed  with  it  now? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  we  went  on  until  it  culminated  in  March.  A 
gentleman  who  had  come  from  a  territory  that  was  friendly  to  me, 
and  had  been  friendly,  I  think,  apparently  changed  his  view,  and  he 
called  a  meeting  in  a  room  at  the  principal  hotel  there  in  Spring- 
field of  a  numS?r  of  Republicans  lor  the  purpose  of  electing  me. 
His  name  was  Sollitt.  They  had  a  meeting  one  night,  and  they  in- 
tended to  arrange  for  an  organization  to  elect  me  Senator  the  next 
day.  I  heard  of  it  at  11  o'clock  that  night,  and  we  sent  out  and  got 
43  of  them  in  the  next  morning  at  the  office,  and  put  fln  end  to  it, 
and  that  ended  it,  and  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  only  never  do 
that,  but  if  T  happened  to  be  elected  I  would  not  accept  it,  because 
it  was  the  understanding  they  were  goin^  to  elect  me  and  let  me 
resign,  and  have  a  sort  of  bipartisan  affair  on  me,  and  then  elect 
another  man;  and  I  told  them  I  would  not  accept  the  position  in 
that  way  or  be  used  in  that  way. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  this  a  proposition  to  elect  you  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  was  a  Republican  meeting.  The  general  under- 
standing was  that  the  Democrats  were  under  better  leadership  and 
would  follow. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  that  leadership  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Tippitt.  There  were  two  fac- 
tions; one  had  31  votes  and  another  35. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  occurred  at  that  cx)nference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  not  in  that  conference.  This  occurred  at  the 
hotel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  a   conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Sollitt  called  a  conference. 

Senator  Gamble.  A  Republican  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  conference  by  a  number  of  Republicans.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  so-called  Band  of  Ho}>e,  and  he  wanted  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  deadlock,  and  he  thought  it  cx^uld  be  ended  by  voting  for 
me,  so  he  stated,  and  he  called  a  little  conference,  or  a  caucus,  and  it 
created  some  excitement  in  the  hotel,  the  principal  hotel  that  was 
there  at  that  time,  and  the  news  came  to  me  about  11  o'clock,  and 
I  sent  a  friend  over  and  stopped  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  what  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  was  about  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  22d 
or  the  24th;  I  have  forgotten  the  date.  The  next  morning  I  called 
the  men,  the  Band  of  Hope — there  were  43  of  them 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  this  a  Republican  conference  entireljy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Republican  entirely,  organized  by  Mr.  Sollftt 
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Senator  Gamble.  Were  there  any  Democrats  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  not  as  far  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  order  to  elect  you,  it  was  necessary  for  you  to 
receive  Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Jokes.  They  were  supposed  to  be  your  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  gentleman  had  been  friendly  to  me,  and  because 
of  his  relation  to  me  he  sought  to  organize  my  friends  and  others* 
already  organized  were  to  jom  together.    That  was  my  understand- 
ing. 

Senator  Gamble.  They  thought  they  could  get  enough  Democratic 
strength  to  elect  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  understood  so.  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry. 
We  stopped  it,  anyway,  and  we  called  them  together,  the  43  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  You  thought  there  were  same  interests  greatly 
interested  in  getting  rid  of  you  as  governor  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Getting  rid  of  me  either  by  a  contest  or  by  ele<'ting 
me  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Those  interests  had  waged  a  very  strong  fight  against 
me  in  the  primaries  and  at  the  election.  For  instance,  I  had  signed 
a  local-option  law  out  there,  that  made  the  township  a  unit,  the  town 
and  the  municipality,  and  the  liquor  interests  were  arrayed  against 
me.  Then  electric-light  companies  were  organized  on  the  Desplaines 
River  and  the  Illinois  River  and  there  was  tn)uble  in  reference  to 
the  water  rates.  Then  I  had  had  a  contest  with  a  gas  company  there 
under  a  consolidation  act  that  had  l)een  passed  back  in  180  <. 

That  company  had  been  steadfastly  against  me.  We  instituted  a 
suit  against  the  Illinois  Central  for  an  accounting,  in  which  we 
charged  at  that  time  that  the  road  had  not  paid  over  to  the  State  at 
least  $15,000,000  that  was  due  the  State,  running  back  indefinitely, 
beyond  the  seventies.  That  was  the  charge.  They  pay  there  7  per 
cent  of  their  gross  earnings  to  the  State,  and  the  governor  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  road,  ex  officio,  and  he  is  expected  to  audit  the  accounts. 
We  had  been  auditing  them,  and  the  results  had  led  to  a  suit  that  I 
had  instituted  as  governor  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for 
an  accounting,  in  which  we  charged  that  they  had  withheld  $15,- 
000,000  from  the  State.    That  road  was  against  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Governor^  did  you  believe  that  these  great  interests 
that  were  interested  in  getting  rid  of  you  as  governor  of  Illinois  were 
in  some  way  behind  tnis  movement  to  make  you  United  States 
Senator  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Browne  represented  the 
liquor  interests,  and  the  fight  in  the  Democratic  Party  was  between 
Mr.  Tippitt  and  Mr.  Browne — Browne  representing  the  li(|uor  inter- 
ests and  Tippitt  representing  the  views  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State,  who  for  the  most  part  stood  for  a  local- 
option  law.  The  contest  was  framed  largely  on  the  temperance 
issue — not  altogether,  but  the  backbone  of  it,  I  think,  was  on  the 
temperance  issue  in  tne  Democratic  Party. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  understand  that  these  great  interests  that 
have  been  referred  to  were  really  back  of  the  movement  to  get  you 
out  of  the  governor's  office  and  send  you  to  the  Senate  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  wanted  to  send  me  to  the  Senate,  but  I  felt  sure  that  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Senator  Kern.  And  they  were  willing  to  pay  that  price  to  get  rid 
of  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  willing  to  kick  me  upstairs  or  kick  me 
^  downstairs,  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  they  were  promoting  this  conference 
that  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  would  be  purely  a  matter  of  inference.  I  would 
not  want  to  say  as  to  that.    I  have  no  evidence  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  The  leaders  of  it  were  those  who  professed  to  be 
your  friends,  anyway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  leaders  there  who  were  very  friendly  to 
those  interests  who  were  very  friendly  to  putting  me  out  of  office,  or 
making  me  Senator.  I  do  not  know  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  men  back  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Governor,  was  there  any  relationship  between 
the  interests  that  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  you  and  the  "  jack  pot " 
we  have  heard  about? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Bjbnyon.  You  did? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  local-option 
measure 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  now  that  I  am  speaking  of 
Senator  Lorimer  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  No.  At  the  time  of  the  passa^  of  the  local- 
option  measure  were  the  liquor  interests  very  active  m  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  while  you  were  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  While  I  was  governor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  "jack  pot"  in  evidence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.    The  general  impression  is  that  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  has  this  jack  pot  existed,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nobody  knows  exactly  except  those  who  participated 
in  it;  but  the  general  understanding  is  that  it  began  in  1897  with 
some  "  constructive  legislation  •*  with  reference  to  the  so-called  Allen 
bill,  the  Humphrey  bill,  the  gas-consolidation  bill,  the  warehouse  bill, 
and  some  '*  constructive  legislation  •'  that  was  passed  at  that  session. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  yoi]  regard  these  same  interests  that  were 
trying  to  secure  your  election  to  the  Senate,  or  were  suggesting  your 
election  to  the  Senate,  as  contributors  to  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  a<  to  that.    I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  yon  do  not  know  because  you  did 
not  see  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  yon  had  a  pretty  general  understanding  of 
the  situation  there,  apparently. 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  information  was  that  they  contributed  pretty 
heavily  to  the  funcls  to  defeat  mv.  Wliether  they  gave  any  to  the 
legislature  thereafter  I  do  not  know.  Whether  they  expected  men  to 
vote  from  a  sense  of  obligation  f(»r  large  donations  at  the  primaries 
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or  elections  or  whether  more  substantial  inducements  were  brouglit 
to  bear  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  was  under- 
stood to  represent  the  liquor  interests? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  liquor  interests. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  the  general  understanding? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  known  everywhere.  It  was  charged 
in  the  papers  and  menticmed  during  the  contest. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Was  it  ever  denied  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  saw  any  denial.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
denied  it  or  not.    I  think  it  was  generally  understood. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  jack  pot  in  1897,  at 
the  time  the  various  bills  you  have  spoken  of  were  pending? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1897.  I 
had  been  in  the  legislature  four  years  before  that,  and  only  have  such 
information  as  is  public  information  as  the  matter  has  been  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  what  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  charge  was  made  at  that  time  that  large  amounts 
of  money  were  distributed  in  the  legislature  to  pass  the  so-called 
Allen  bill,  which  would  give  the  city  councils  in  the  State  power 
to  grant  franchises  for  50  years  to  certain  public-utility  companies. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  was  the  Allen  bill  supported  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  the  list  of  legislators  nere  and  I  do  not 
recall  them  all.    There  were  a  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  outside  influences? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  Senator  was  fricndlv  to  the  Allen  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  press  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  press  was  against  it.  When  I  say  ''  the  press 
was  against  it,''  I  should  say  that  they  were  divided.  T  think  the 
Inter-Ocean  was  for  it,  and  that  the  Tribune,  Record-Herald,  and 
other  papers  in  Chicago,  including  the  old  Record,  were  against  it. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  papers  that  favored  tlie  largo 
corporations  were  for  it,  and  those  that  were  not  under  the  influence 
of  public  utility  companies  were  against  it.  T  think  the  popular 
sentiment  was  against  it  very  strongfy. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  T  interrujited  you  when 
you  were  stating  what  you  knew  about  the  common  report  as  to  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Deneen.  What  fimd?     Do  you  mean  1897? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  at  that  time.  I  mentioned  the  funds 
against  me  in  1908,  when  I  ran. 

About  the  "  jack  pot,"  if  you  care  to  know,  this  is  the  p'neral  situ- 
ation that  obtained  in  our  legislature  for  a  numlxT  of  ses>ions :  The 
legislature  meets  in  January  and  adjourns  when  it  chooses.  It  can 
remain  in  session  two  vears,  if  it  chooses.  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
several  legislatures  to  defer  the  appointment  of  committees  until  the 
session  has  far  advanced.  Sometimes,  I  think,  thev  have  deferred  it 
for  eight  weeks.  The  constitutions  of  some  States  limit  the  session 
to  eight  weeks,  but  in  our  State  they  hardly  get  organized  for  eight 
weeks.  Then  the  bills  are  introduced,  and  they  range  in  number 
from  800  to,  I  should  think,  1,300  bills.  They  have  about  (»0  commit- 
tees. The  minority  agree  upon  a  leader,  and  the  majority  elect  a 
speaker,  and  the  minority  leader  and  the  speaker  arrange  for  the 
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appointment  of  these  conunittees  and  their  chairmen.  Then  the 
conmiittees  meet  and  begin  their  work:  and  the  bills  that  are  intro- 
duced to  regulate  corporati(ms — they  arc  all  regulated  out  there — 
are  introduced  and  receive  about  the  same  consideration.  They  get 
through  one  house  and  get  uj)  to  the  second  reading  in  the  second 
house — the  lower  house  usuallv.  because  thev  are  more  numerous  in 
number — and  the  struggle  then  begins  to  get  those  bills  to  action  and 
to  prevent  action.  At  that  time  the  date  of  adjournment  is  fixed  by 
joint  resolution,  and  they  pass  most  of  the  legislation. 

For  inMance,  in  <me  of  the  legislatures  that  has  been  in  session 
since  T  have  been  governor  they  passed  about  235  or  240  bills.  About 
20  or  2.")  of  th()S«>  were  passe<l  the  second  day  preceding  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  them  were  passed  in  the  last  two  days. 
When  it  gets  up  to  the  second  day  jireceding  adjournment,  with  a 
congested  calendar,  the  speaker  rules  that  a  bill  can  not  be  heard 
unless  it  is  on  special  order,  and  the  special  order  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  constitutional  provision  is  a  majority  vote.  So 
that  to  get  a  bill  up  requires  102  votes,  and  to  pass  it  requires  77 
votes;  and  to  prevent  a  bill  getting  advancement  there  are  the  men 
who  are  agjiinst  it  per  se.  and  then  all  the  men  who  fear  that  their 
bills  will  be  ignored  when  other  bills  get  up  that  will  consume  three 
or  four  hours.  So  it  is  impossible  to  advance  anything  without  the 
six»aker.  Then  those  bills  that  are  advanced,  these  "  regulators," 
usually  meet  their  fate  on  those  two  days,  and  as  they  meet  time  after 
time,  are  introduced,  and  are  referred  to  the  same  class  of  committees, 
the  general  suspicion  is  that  they  could  not  bear  the  test  of  an  exhaust- 
ive coroner's  inquest.  That  is  the  suspicion.  Then  the  general  under- 
standing in  our  State  is  that  the  money  is  paid,  and  that  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  hands  of  several  men  and  is  distributed  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  men  who  control. 

Senator  Flktcher.  Is  the  ''  jack  pot "  opened  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, or  later? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  general  imi)ression,  the  gossip,  is  that  it  is 
opened  a  considerable  time  later. 

Senator  Kern.  It  is  done  cautiously. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  i)rinciple  is  it  distributed,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  the  determining  power  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  men  who  create  the  funa,  who  gather  the  fund, 
1  assume. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  The  men  who  gather  the  fund — certain  leaders? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  the  general  impression — certain  leaders;  yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  of  a  fund  is  that  supposed  to  be  at  a 
session  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  have  heard,  definitely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  heard  rumors? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  heard  rumors  and  other  matters,  but  I  have 
never  heard  definitely.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  heard  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
"jack  pot  "fund? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Only  the  general  suspicion. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  heard  tne  general  suspicion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh^es;  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  it? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  heard  that  the  railroads  have  contributed  for 
years  to  protect  themselves  against  legislation;  that  the  gas  com- 
panies or  gas  company  of  Chicago,  and  the  electric  light  company, 
and  the  liquor  interests,  and  the  stockyards  companies,  and  the  ele- 
vator companies,  I  think,  and  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  the  street  car 
companies,  have  contributed. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  it  been  charged  that  those  interests  have  pretty 
generally  contributed  to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  specifically 
enough.  I  know  only  the  general  running  rumor.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  based  on  facts  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  matter  ever  been  investigated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  an  investigation  made  during  the  term 
of  my  predecessor,  Gov.  Yates,  about  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Mueller  bill  that  he  referred  to  the  other  day,  affecting  Chicago ;  and 
the  charge  was  made  by  Mr.  Hinman,  of  tne  Inter-Ocean,  tnat  the 
street  railway  companies  were  contributing  money  to  promote  that 
bill.  They  had  an  investigation  of  the  matter  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  it  was  referred  to  the  other  day  by  the  governor.  I  read  his 
testimony. 

Senator  Kenton.  Governor,  have  you  ever  made  an  investigation 
of  these  conditions  yourself? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  have  no  power  to  make  an  investigation,  and 
no  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  coming  back  again  to  the  main  sub- 
ject: Have  you  finished  your  narrative  about  your  interview  with 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  hero  as  I  ran  along.  I 
have  read  some  of  this  testimony  and  the  Senators  speeches.  I  made 
the  statement  regarding  his  discus'^ion  about  his  own  candidacy.  I 
had  not  organized  it  in  my  mind.  Among  other  matters  we  dis- 
cussed his  candidacy.  I  do  not  know  jnst  when  it  started,  but  we 
discussed  it  a  number  of  times.  I  think  it  was  after  thev  tried  to 
elect  me,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  It  may  have  been  a  great 
deal  earlier.  In  any  event,  I  thought  it  was  earlier  until  I  read  the 
record  here,  and  the  speeches  that  were  made.  It  occurivd  to  me 
that  it  was;  but  in  any  event,  whenever  it  was  made,  it  arose  in  this 
way:  When  the  Senator  Hopkins  matter  was  discussed,  and  when  it 
was  made  plain  that  he  could  not  be  elected  by  Republicans — and  I 
then  assumed  that  that  meant  that  he  could  not  he  elected  at  all — I 
asked  him  who  he  intended  or  expect  to  elect  Senator.  He  suggested 
Mr.  Shiirtleff.  and  I  discusrjed  that  with  him.  The  point  of  the 
thing  was  this:  The  discussion  was  of  considerable  length.  I  stated 
to  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  him,  from 
his  standpoint  or  that  of  his  organization,  to  elect  Mr.  Shnrtleff, 
because  Mr.  Shurtleff  did  not  represent  any  forces  in  his  organization. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability  and  experience,  and  indi- 
vidually .was  a  very  strong  man,  but  he  had  not  any  large  force  back 
of  him.  I  said  he  had  not  any  great  influence  hack  of  him,  and  that 
he  would  not  add  to  it,  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune,  I  thought,  to 
elect  him  from  his  standpoint.  He  urged  it,  and  said  that  he  thought 
he  could  be  elected;  that  he  had  the  strength  that  came  from  organi- 
zation there;  the  Democrats  had  voted  for  him  there,  and  they  could 
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afford  to  vote  for  him  as  Senator,  because  they  had  voted  for  him 
for  speaker:  and  he  argued  the  matter.  I  then  said  to  him:  ''  Well, 
if  you  have  the  power  to  elect  Mr.  Shurtleff,  why  do  you  not  elect 
yourself?  You  are  a  power,  and  he  is  not  a  power,  in  Illinois  poli- 
tics, except  as  an  individual  factor,  a  man  of  ability."  He  stated 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  it,  because  he  had  advanced  in  the 
house  to  such  a  i>osition  that  he  thought  he  had  considerable  influence 
in  reference  to  the  waterway  legislation,  and  it  would  take  some 
time  to  acquire  that  influence  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  question 
was  ripe  for  action,  and  he  could  do  more  service  in  the  house  than 
in  the  senate,  as  I  recall  it:  and  he  dismissed  it,  and  the  subject  went 
to  other  matters. 

Later  the  matter  was  discussed  again,  and  I  repeated  the  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  repeated  again,  and  still  another  time,  imtil  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  me  make  objec- 
tions to  Shurtleff's  candidacy;  at  least  it  appealed  to  me  so,  and  I 
began  to  l^lieve  that  he  would  like  to  have  it  himself.  Later  it  was 
discussed  and  he  discussed  his  ow^n  candidacy,  and  the  support  he 
would  get.     That  was  discussed  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  went  on — I  do  not  know  just  how  long.  I 
discussed  with  him  the  candidacv  of  Mr.  West — Mr.  Roval  West,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  had  suggested  two  men.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  the  man  that  talked  to  me  most,  1  think,  besides  Mr.  Lorimer, 
and  I  suggested  that  they  have  a  caucus  of  the  Republicans  in  which 
all  would  join,  and  there  determine  the  man  that  could  be  nominated, 
and  then  support  him :  and  the  Senator  objex^ted  to  that,  and  Senator 
Curtis,  who  had  talked  with  me  frequently,  stated  that  he  himself 
would  favor  and  advise  a  caucus,  pi-oviding  Senator  Hopkins  would 
be  eliminated,  and  wanted  us  to  agree  to  that.  We  told  him  we 
would  not ;  that  we  would  agree  to  a  caucus  in  which  the  Republicans 
would  meet  and  determine  by  a  majority  vote  the  man  that  the  whole 
party  would  support,  and  that  that  would  have  to  include  anyone 
w^hose  name  would  be  presented  to  the  caucus.  That  w-as  not  agreed 
to  by  Senator  Curtis  and  was  not  agreed  to  by  Senator  Lorimer. 

The  matter  proceeded  along,  until  these  men  were  discussed. 
Congressman  McKinley's  name  was  discussed,  and  Congressman 
Ijowden's.  and  Mr.  Bartlett's,  and  Mr.  West's,  and  others  whose 
names  were  mentioned — Congi'assman  Rodenl>erg,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  or  not  the  party  could  agree  upon  them,  and  it 
ended  in  that — in  discussion. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Senator  Tx)rimer.  or  Congressman  Lorimer, 
as  he  was  then,  express  a  willingness  for  his  friends  to  go  into 
caucus  if  Senator  Hopkins  were  eliminated? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  we  talked  about  that.  Senator  Cur- 
tis, who  came  to  me  very  often  when  w^e  were  speaking  about  this 
matter,  presented  it  very  often.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  Senator 
presented  it.  I  had  understood  that  they  were  working  in  harmony, 
although  I  doubt  whether  Senator  Curtis  would  reprevsent  his  specific 
views.  They  were  working  to  the  same  end,  but  I  think  he  was 
taking  his  own  initiative. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  the  story,  Govenior. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  about  all  the  story  there  is,  unless  there  is 
something  you  care  to  suggest. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  you  wish  to  say  when  you  fir^t  knew  of 
Senator  Lorinier's  candidacy. 

ill.  Deneen.  They  began  mentioning  it — I  have  just  refreshed  my 
recollection  by  the  materials  covered  here — previous  to  the  14th  of 
May.  \  notice  that  from  the  notes  I  have  collected  lien\  from  a 
number  of  papers. 

Senator  Kern.  Allien  was  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  26th.     The  papers  were  mentioning  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  spoke.  Governor,  of  certain  large  influences 
or  interests  in  the  State  whose  interests  might  induce  them  to  see 
that  you  were  not  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Do  you  feel 
that  those  influences  or  interests  operated  upon  this  cx>nference  of 
which  you  speak  and  induced  the  4e1  members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  friendlv  to  you  to  come  out  activelv  in  vour  favor: 

Mr.  Deneen.  Those  mterests  fought  me  for  nomination  and  for 
ele<2tion  very  bitterly.  After  that  I  did  not  keep  in  touch  with 
them.  I  kept  in  touch  with  the  men  Avho  were  there  on  the  spot,  and 
who  had  the  votes.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  matter  was  discussed  at 
all.  I  kept  in  mind  the  men  who  had  the  votes  there,  and  their 
views.  'NVhat  affected  them  I  do  not  know.  There  had  grown  up  a 
verj'  strong  division  in  our  party 

Senator  Gamble.  You  regarded  the  "Band  of  Hope"  as  your 
friends  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  friendly. 

Senator  Gamble.  As  your  friends  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  As  vour  friends  in  'iood  faith,  interested  in  vour 
political  preferment  and  the  carrymg  out  of  your  administrative 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  friendly  politically.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  them  I  think  there  was  no  strong  personal  friendship,  but  they 
represented  the  views  of  men  in  their  districts  that  wore  friendly. 
We  were  fighting  for  the  same  things.  They  were  called,  in  derision, 
the  "  Band  of  Hope,"  that  was  au.  They  did  not  take  the  name 
themselves. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  these  48  men  who 
conferred  with  reference  to  your  candidacy  were  influenced  or  moved 
by  those  interests  of  which  you  spoke  ? 

*Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  no  43  gathered  at  Mr.  Sollitt's  room.  Mr. 
SoUitt  was  one  of  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope.  He  called  a  number 
of  friends  together  at  his  room,  so  I  understand.  Whether  they  met 
in  conference,  or  whether  he  began  sending  out  for  men  and  talking 
with  them  and  reaching  a  plan,  I  do  not  know.  I  rather  think  there 
was  no  meeting  there.  It  was  just  a  gathering  of  men  from  the  cor- 
ridors and  talking  with  them  and  planning.  He  was  the  man. 
Whether  he  had  anybody  with  him  I  do  not  know.  My  judgment 
is  it  was  vastlv  overstated.  My  judgment  was  then  and  is  now  that 
the  Band  of  ftope  under  no  circumstances  would  have  gone  in  and 
voted  for  me  for  Senator  if  I  had  cared  to  run. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  spoke  about  s^)me  43  men  being  in  a  con- 
ference at  which  you  announced  you  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  called  the  next  day  a  meeting  of  my  friends  in  my 
office;  I  think  43 — I  have  a  list  here.  These  men  came  to  me  in  my 
office:  they  came  in  5  and  10  together,  and  we  held  an  open  session  in 
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tlie  office  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  We  sent  out  couriers  and  brought 
them  in.  Some  of  them  would  stay  one  minute  and  some  of  them  two 
minutes,  and  so  on,  and  some  during  the  entire  time.  There  was  no 
meeting  at  all.     It  was  just  a  running  talk. 

Senator  Gamble.  Senator  Curtis  was  your  friend? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  think  he  was  my  friend  personally.  He  was  a 
strong  friend  of  Mr.  West,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  His  po- 
litical friends  had  fought  me  strongly  at  the  primaries  and  again  at 
the  election,  but  in  the  organization  of  the  senate  he  voted  with  our 
friends;  but  his  friends  fought  me  very  enthusiastically  at  the  pri- 
maries and  at  the  election,  I  think. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  You  said  the  papers  made  some  mention  of  Sen- 
ator Lorimer's  candidacv  as  earlv  as  the  14th  of  Mav. 

Mr.  Deneen.  YevS. 

The  Chairman.  What  occurred  after  that? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  do  not  recall  whether  Senator  Lorimer  and  I  met 
after  that  or  not.  I  have  looked  through  the  papers  carefully,  and 
there  is  no  notice  of  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  soon  known,  however, 
that  he  was  a  candidate:  and  the  rumors  were  around  that  he  was  a 
candidate,  but  they  were  not  generally  believed.  It  was  not  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  would  be  an  active  candidate,  or  that  he  could 
get  the  support  that  would  be  necessary  from  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  did  not  believe  it  until  the  morning  of  the  election.  I  did  not  think 
he  would  get  it.  I  was  told  then,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he 
was  elected,  that  he  had  the  votes  and  would  be  elected. 

Senator  Kexyox.  You  have  been  governor  of  Illinois  for  how 
long — seven  years? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Six  years  and  six  months. 

Senator  Kexyox.  You  made  vour  first  campaign  against  the  sys- 
tem of  levying  on  employees  of  State  institutions? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  did. 

Senator  Kexyox.  For  a  percentage  of  their  salary? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  did.     That  was  one  of  the  planks. 

Senator  Kexyox.  That  was  the  issue  in  which  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Tlu  primary  law  was  another. 

Senator  Kexyox.  There  had  been  a  system  of  levying  upon  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  for  political 
campaigns  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Five  per  cent. 

Senator  Kexyox.  And  it  had  l)econie  a  sort  of  a  State  scandal? 

Mr.  Denfex.  There  had  grown  up  opposition  to  it. 

Senator  Kexyox.  You  denounced  that  in  your  campaign? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  made  speeches  against  it. 

Senator  Kexyox.  For  six  years  you  have  been  in  Springfield  at 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  For  six  years  and  six  months;  yes. 

Senator  Kexyox.  And  you  have  been  there  while  the  legislature 
was  in  session? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  When  we  have  not  had  regular  sessions  we  had 
special  sessions,  and  I  have  been  there  nearly  all  the  time. 

Senator  Kexyox.  And  you  know  all  the  members  of  the  various 
legislatures  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  know  the  Republican  members  who  are 
friendly  to  me,  and  most  of  those  who  are  mifriendly.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  Democratic  members  by  sight. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  know,  in  a  general  way,  the  diiferent 
members  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  who  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  know  their  antecedents,  and  nearly  all 
about  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Their  alliances,  rather  than  their  antecedents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  these  six  years  there  has  been  constant  talk 
of  a  jack  pot  in  the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  there  has  been  a  talk  in  a  joking  way  or  a 
suspicion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  it  been  joking? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  has  been  referred  to  in  a  jocular  way,  and  some- 
times there  was  a  badgering  of  the  men  at  the  hotel  and  on  the  trains 
and  general  talk  of  it.  I  think  there  is  a  suspicion  that  there  has 
been  a  jack  pot  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  talk  of  a  jack  pot  been  anything  else 
than  a  suspicion  or  a  joke  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Most  men  think  it  is  not 
a  joke. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  opposed  to  it,  of  course? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  as  you  were  opposed  to  taking  a  percentage 
of  the  salaries  for  campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Just  as  I  was  opposed  to  that;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  called  in  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  denounced  this  policy  and  tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  a  campaign  against  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  made  a  campai^  against  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  a  campaign  agamst  the  organization  in  the 
senate  and  it  was  reorganized.  I  made  a  campaign  against  that  sort 
of  an  organization  in  the  house  and  failed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  make  the  jack  pot  a  part  of  the  issue 
of  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Denken.  a  part  of  the  issue,  and  made  a  speech  in  the 
speaker's  home  against  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  speaker  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Dbneen.  Shurtleff. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  denounce  him  as  being  in  the  jack-pot 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  he  was  responsible. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  he  was  responsible  for  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Gambljb.  When  was  the  speech  made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  a  speech  at  Taylorville. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  1910  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  preceding  the  election  of  November.  I  made 
my  first  speech  at  Taylorville  in  the  summer  time,  and  that  was  pub- 
lished in  me  papers  and  circulated  extensively  in  our  State  against  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  made,  then,  an  active  campaign  against 
the  jack  pot? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  a  speech  in  my  pocket  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  You  have  a  speech  here  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  it  in  mv  pocket;  yes.  Part  of  it  relates  to 
that    I  do  not  suppose  you  would  be  interested  in  the  speech. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  might  be  interested  in  the  jack-pot  part.  If  you 
would  care  to  see  it,  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  this  the  speech  that  you  delivered  at  Mr. 
Shurtleff's  home? 

Mr,  Deneen.  Practically  the  same  thing.  This  is  a  little  abbrevi- 
ated, so  that  it  could  be  published. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  s|>eech  was  made  while  you  were  governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  made  at  Taylorville  last  summer,  I  think  in 
August.  I  assume  that  you  will  only  want  to  see  the  jack-pot  part 
of  it  I  will  get  at  that  and  shorten  it.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you 
gentlemen  want  of  this.    I  do  not  w^ant  to  bore  you  with  the  speech. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
jack-i)ot  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  could  read  it  in  five  minutes,  or  ten.  I  do 
not  care  to  read  it  all. 

Senator  (xAMmjE.  Have  you  any  facts 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  read  w^hat  I  have  here  in  this  speech,  and  then 
you  may  ask  me  questions  about  it  if  you  wish: 

"  These  are  the  factors  which  make  the  present  unusual  political 
situation  in  this  State.  I  shall  discuss,  first,  the  jack  pot,  or  common 
corruption  fimd,  because  of  the  important  relation  which,  in  my 
judgment,  it  bears  to  the  other  unusual  features  of  our  present 
political  situation. 

"  The  jack  pot  is  a  common  corruption  fund  ^thered  from  various 
sources  during  a  legislative  session,  to  be  distributed  afterwards 
among  those  who  have  earned  the  right  to  participate  in  it  by  selling 
their  votes  upon  legislative  measures  for  a  cash  consideration.  Who 
it  was  that  furnished  the  cash  for  this  particular  jack  pot  to  bribe 
Illinois  legislators  and  purchase  legislation  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed, but  we  know,  at  least,  some  of  those  who  distributed  it  and 
some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  paid. 

"  It  is  plain,  however,  that  those  who  have  been  exposed  are  not 
the  only  ones  implicated  in  this  jack-pot  business.  To  make  a  jack 
pot  effective  requires  the  participation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
such  as  can  be  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder, 
and  an  organization  which  must  be  able  to  control,  to  some  degree, 
the  course  of  legislation  in  the  general  assembly.  These  conditions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  channel  between  the  illicit  inter- 
ests on  the  outside  who  purchase  legislation  and  the  dishonorable 
public  servants  who  sell  it. 

"  This  would  not  be  accomplished  without  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  appoint  committees  and  determine  their  character;  to  decide  to 
which  committees  particular  measures  should  be  referred  and  control 
their  course  therem;  to  afford  or  deny  to  such  measures  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  or  a  vote  in  the  committees  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
house ;  to  determine  what  bills  should  be  called  on  the  calendar,  and, 
generally,  to  manipulate  the  progress  of  legislation  in  such  a  way  as 
would  best  serve  tne  particular  measures  in  which  the  '  men  higher 
up '  were  interested. 
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''  This,  then,  is  the  jack  pot.'' 

Now,  I  go  into  the  record  of  some  matters  here. 

Senator  Fi^etchzr.  What  particular  jack  pot  did  you  have  refer- 
ence to  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  general  jack  pot. 

Senator  Fletcheji.  But  you,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech,  said 
something  about  "  this  particular  jack  pot  "  which  you  are  referring 
to.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  participated  in  it  or  got  the  money 
out  of  it? 

Senator  Gamble.  1  presume  you  had  reference  there  to  the  dis- 
closures that  had  been  made 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes.  You  refer  to  this  part :  "  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  have  been  exposed  are  not  the  only  ones  impli- 
cated in  this  jack-pot  business." 

I  had  thisj^articular  matter  in  mind,  that  a  jack  pot  could  not  be 
created  to  influence  four  men — the  four  men  who  hacl  confessed ;  that 
thev  had  not  votes  enough,  and  that  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  buy  four  men,  when  it  required  77  votes  in  one  house  and  20  m 
another;  and  that  the  fact  that  four  had  confessed  to  receiving 
money  for  votes  would  indicate  pretty  positively  that  there  were 
others,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  other  facts  upon  which  you  based 
that  argument  as  it)  the  existence  of  a  jack  pot  ?  Did  you  have  any 
facts  other  than  these  rumors  to  which  you  referred  a  moment  ago 
and  the  instance  of  these  four  men  who  had  confessed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  is  developed  at  a  greater  length  than  you  would 
care  to  hear,  probably.  If  you  would  care  to  have  the  npeech,  I  can 
leave  it. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what 
are  the  facts  upon  which  you  base  your  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  jack  pot  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  facts,  except  of  the  general  character  that 
I  expressed  at  greater  length  in  thi^  speech. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  willing  to  stake  your  reputation  as 
^vemor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  fact  that  a  jack  pot  did  exist 
m  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  a  man  could  safely  do  that;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  more  facts  that  you  can  give  us  to 
warrant  conviction? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Four  men  have  confessed  to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  those  four  men  have  c<#n- 
fessed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Only  the  general  rumors  and  the  general  talk  and 
talking  with  men. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  one  t  ime  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1893;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  there  any  rumors  of  a  jack  pot  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  talk  about  corrupt  men.  I  went  in  in  1893 
as  a  minority  man.  I  was  elected  at  the  time  Altgeld  was  elected 
governor,  and  I  was  there  one  term.  I  was,  of  course,  a  young  man, 
not  connected  with  any  prominent  committees  at  all.  I  simply  at- 
tended the  session  of  tne  legislature  and  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  the  jack  pot  formed 
at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No.    I  heard  the  rumors  that  were  discussed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  made  a  campaign  for  an  antipass 
bill  in  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  for  one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  succeeded  with  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  the  opposition  to  it  been  manifested  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  money  was  used  in  defeating  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  would  not  say  so. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  say  that  officeholders  had  been  assessed  5 
per  cent  for  campaign  purposes,  and  you  were  against  that  system? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  Had  you  been  assessed  when  you  were  holding 
office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  held  but  one  appointive  office — or  rather  that 
was  an  elective  office.  The  sanitary  district  trustees  chose  me  as  their 
attorney.  No;  I  w^as  never  assessed.  This  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  State  affairs  and  not  those  of  the  county.  I  do  not  tliink  that 
practice  was  observed  in  Cook  County. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  was  assessed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  heard  stories  from  those  who  said  they  were 
assessed  and  that  money  was  collected  from  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
disputed.  The  extent  of  it  is  disputed,  but  the  fact  the  practice  pre- 
vailed in  certain  institutions  I  do  not  think  is  disputed. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  these  interests  that  you  have  heard  connected 
with  the  jack-pot  fund  have  representatives  down  at  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  scission  of  the  legislature — I  mean  outside  of  tne  members  of 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  How  long  does  that  cover? 

Senator  Jones.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  when  the  sena- 
torial election  occurred. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  there  were,  but  none  of 
them  came  to  me.  I  only  met  those  who  came  to  the  office.  I  think  I 
was  at  the  hotel  only  one  night  during  the  session. 

Senator  Jones.  Take  the  liquor  interests,  for  instance.  Do  they 
generally  have  some  person  down  at  the  legislature  during  the  session? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  understanding  is  that  that  is  managed  by  one  of 
the  legislators. 

Senator  Jones.  By  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  are  the  names? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  assumed  that  Mr.  Browne,  having  championed 
their  interests,  would  be  the  particular  man  that  would  look  after 
their  interests  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  the  general  impression? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  the  impression  of  myself  and  my  friends.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  paying  money,  but  that  he  made  his  fight 
on  that  issue,  as  to  whether  or  not  legislation  should  be  had  on  tem- 
perance matters. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  gas  companies.     Did  they 
have  agents  there,  outside  of  the  members  of  the  legislature? 
Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not^ 

Senator  Jones.  \Vho  represents  them  there  when  they  are  opposed 
to  legislation? 
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Mr.  Dbneen.  I  do  not  recall  as  to  the  gas  companies,  I  rather 
think  they  would  not  have  representatives  at  Springfield.  It  would 
be  more  in  Chicago.    I  am  not  sure  who  their  lobbyist  is. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  true  of  the  electric  lines,  too  ? 

Mr.  Deneek.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  railroads  are  represented  by  John  J.  Drennan, 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  legislature  I 

Mr.  Deneen.  Formerly  more  than  in  the  later  days. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  was  he  there 
much? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Which  is  the  last  one  ? 

Senator  Jones.  The  forty-sixth  was  the  assembly  at  which  the  sen- 
atorial election  was  held. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Years  ago  he  was  their  representative,  and  I  under- 
stand he  is  their  representative  now. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  particular  le^slation  in  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly  affecting  these  various  interests  that  you  re- 
call? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  there  was  a  bill 
affecting  employers'  liability;  a  bin  affecting  compensation  for  in- 
juries; and  tne  "  full  crew  "  bill;  and  some  otner  legislation. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  active  opposition  to  these  measures  by 
the  corporations? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  g:entlemen,  to  answer  your 
questions,  but  I  do  not  want  to  volunteer  information  just  of  a  gos- 
sipv  kind.    If  you  want  to  inquire  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Jones.  If  I  did  not  want  to  inquire  I  would  not  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  want  the  Senate  committee  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity. I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  hardly  just  for  me  to  come  here  and  give 
a  lot  of  suspicions  against  men  that  may  be  well  founded  and  may 
not  be. 

Senator  Jones.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  sus- 
picions are  founded  on  facts. 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  forty-sixth  assembly  the  railroad  presidents 
asked  me  to  come  to  Chicago  and  to  meet  them,  and  said  that  there  were 
some  men  presenting  bills  there  that  went  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  going  to  confiscate  their  property:  and  that,  under  the 
Federal  laws,  their  books  were  examined  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  do  what  they  were  going  to  be  asked  to  do,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  were  against  such  practices,  except  in  self-defense, 
where  the  men  held  them  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  as  they  expressed  it. 
They  said  that  their  property  would  be  confiscated,  and  they  wanted 
to  talk  with  me  with  reference  to  such  bills.  I  told  them  that  the 
only  way  to  do  would  be  to  call  in  the  leading  men  and  have  them 
go  down  to  Springfield  in  such  numbers  that  they  would  overcome 
the  influence  of  these  other  men.  They  said  that  they  intended  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  matter,  and  that  they  would  cease  to  be 
held  up  by  them;  and  so  they  did.  I  think  the  papers  said  at  one 
time  tnat  they  had  sent  a  thousand  men  down  there.  They  were 
greatly  excited  about  the  matter,  and  they  appealed  to  me,  as  I  have 
stated. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Did  they  represent  that  previous  to  that  they 
had  been  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  did  not  so  state,  but  the  implication  was  that 
they  had  been. 

Senator  Jones.  They  took  that  method  to  defeat  that  legislation 
instead  of  contributing  to  a  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  was  the  implication. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently  was  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly.  The  one  preced- 
ing this  one. 

Senator  Fijetcher.  1909  or  1910? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1909;  the  legislature  elected  in  1908,  which  met  in 
January,  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  were  those  railroad  presidents? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  was  there — Mr. 
Harahan.  Mr.  Erling  was  there,  Mr.  Miller  was  there,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Marvin  Hughitt. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Marvin  Hughitt  was  there.  The  president  of  the 
Burlington  was  there,  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Winchell  was  there,  I  think,  or  some  repre- 
sentative. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  legislation  proposed  in  that  general 
assembly  affecting  the  liquor  interests  that  they  would  be  opposed  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  a  bill  there  at  that  time  for  county  option, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  township  option  law. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  pressed  pretty  hard  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  had  any  other  rep- 
resentatives there  besides  members  of  the  legislature  or  not  opposing 
that  legislation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  they  had  or  not  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  there  any  other  special  interests  that  were 
affected  by  proposed  legislation  at  that  session? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  just  when  the  bill 
was  passed  to  give  the  municipalities  power  to  fix  the  price  of  gas 
and  electric  light,  whether  that  was  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly or  the  forty-fifth.  It  has  been  passed  during  my  administration, 
but  I  have  forgotten  now  in  which  term  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  forty-sixth. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Power  was  lodged  in  the  municipalities  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  fix  the  price  of  gas  and  electricity.  There  was  quite 
a  controversy  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  those  interests  have  any  representatives  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  had  representatives. 

Senator  Jones.  Wlio  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  president  of  the  company. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  Chicago.  Mr.  Beall  was  there,  I  think,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  company.     I  do  not  know  the  others.    I  think  that 
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may  have  been  the  forty-fifth;  either  the  forty-fifth  or  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  there  any  rumors  that  those  companies  had 
oontribnted  to  a  lack-pot  fund  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  The  bill  was 
passed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  spoke  of  the  liquor  interests  being  repre- 
sented by  Lee  O'Neil  Browne.  Would  they  be  likely,  in  a  Repub- 
lican legislature,  to  have  a  Republican  representative? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Senator  P^letcher.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  I  think  favored  them.  I  do  not  mean 
to  sav  that  he  represented  them  at  all.  I  have  not  expressed  myself 
clearly  on  that.  Mr.  Shurtleff  controlled  on  the  Republican  and 
Mr.  Browne  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  T  assumed  that  they  were 
acting  in  harmonv,  although  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  judgment  is — I 
think  I  will  recall  that  as  to  Mr.  Shurtleff.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Anybody  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  a  man. 

Mr.  Healy.  Shall  we  proceed  now? 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  may  have  a  voice  in  the  examination. 

Mr.  Healy.  Governor,  you  say  you  had  a  talk  with  Senator  l^)ri- 
mer  about  the  possible  resignation  of  Lieut.  Ogilvie? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate — the  other 
pi*esiding  officer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  discussed  that  with  him  or 
not.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged  with 
Mr.  Ogilvie.  First  it  was  discussed  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie  would  be  in  reference  to  the  political  situation  there  in  Illi- 
nois in  the  event  he  became  governor. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  was  said  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Then  the  fact  that  if  that  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  my  getting  out,  it  could  be  removed. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  how  it  could  be  removed  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  state.  Senator  Curtis  I  know  told  me 
his  views,  as  to  what  could  be  done.  I  gathered — the  Senator  inti- 
mated— or  stated — that  he  either  would  be  given  a  Federal  position, 
an  office,  or  could  be  induced  to  get  out;  but  not  in  a  corrupt  way, 
understand,  at  all 

Senator  Flbtx^her.  By  moral  suasion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  promoted.  I  never  knew  exactly  how  it  was 
to  be  effected.  I  did  not  go  into  it,  whether  he  was  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, or  whether  he  was  to  be  elected.  I  would  not  want  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  a  corrupt  means  by  which  he  was  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  I 
did  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  addition  to  these  corporate  interests  which  you 
say  were  opposed  to  your  candidacy,  and  opposed  to  you  as  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  were  there  any  considerable  number  of  men  who 
were  active  in  the  political  life  of  Illinois,  who  were  opposed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  particular  poltical  faction? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  faction  then  headed  or  led  by  Senator  Ijorimer 
w»ere  against  me.    He  represented  large  interests,  t  mean  large  politi- 
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cal  interests,  a  large  number.    He  was  the  leader.    Then  there  was 
former  Gov.  Yates. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  political  faction  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Hopkins  at  that  time,  I  think,  was  against 
me,  opposed  my  nomination  both  times,  and  fought  it  with  Federal 
patronage. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Senator  Hopkins  participate  in  any  way  in  this 
desire  or  attempt  to  elect  you  to  the  United  otates  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  other  than  Senator  Lori- 
mer  and  Mr.  Curtis  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  your  being 
elected  to  the  office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  it  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  men.  It  was  ill 
the  papers. 

Senator  K[ern.  Did  you  talk  with  Senator  Hopkins  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  1  discussed  the  matter  with  Senator  Hopkins 
several  times. 

Mr,  Healy.  AVhat  did  you  say  to  him  and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  him  the  situation — that  they  were  trying  to 
induce  me  to  go  into  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  at  any  time  during  that  senatorial  dead- 
lock receptively  or  otherwise  a  candidate  for  the  United  States. 
Senatorship? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  agree  or  suggest  to  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  talked  with  you  about  the  matter  that  you,  under  certain 
conditions  or  circumstances,  would  become  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Never  at  all.  I  discussed  some  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way,  in  a  polite  way  at  first,  and  it  ran  along,  and  they  kept 
pressing  the  argument  how  they  could  be  removed,  and  the  thing 
was  ended. 

Mr.  He.\ly.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  the  editors  or  man- 
agers of  the  Chicago  newspapers  in  reference  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  that  was  not  discussed  by  any  of  them  with  me 
or  with  anyone  else,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  of  those  managers  or  editors  or  anybody 
connected  with  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  indicate  their  opposition 
to  your  election  to  that  position? 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  of  them  to  me  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  my 
friends. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  senatorial  deadlock 
aid  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  TiOrimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  a  great  deal,  occa- 
sionally, as  it  came  up.  AVe  discussed  the  men  as  to  their  attitude 
on  various  men,  but  never  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  vote  for 
him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  any  man,  any  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature^  or  anyone  else,  that  he  or  they  should  aid  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  I^rimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all,  except  this:  I  stated  that  we  could  go 
into  the  Republican  caucus,  and  that  the  man  who  would  get  the 
vote  there,  no  matter  who  he  was,  could  get  the  entire  vote  of  the 
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Bepublicans.    That  was  discussed  with  him  and  others,  too,  but  that 
was  ve^  brief,  because  it  was  dismissed. 

Air.  Healy.  In  these  various  talks  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  did  he  understand  your  position  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Deneeln.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  controversy  about  it  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  oppose  his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  what  I  could  to  prevent  any  man  voting  for 
him,  or  rather  I  spoke  to  them  about  it.  We  had  a  conference  at 
our  office  the  night  before  he  was  chosen ;  and  before  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  we  discussed  matters  as  things  arose.  After  his  name 
was  mentioned  earnestly  for  the  place,  it  was  discussed  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  this  caucus  wnich  you  had  the  night  before  the 
election,  who  attended  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  West  was  there;  Col.  John  R.  Tliompson,  then 
county  treasurer  of  Cook  County;  Col.  Chauncey  Dewey,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Healy,  the  sanitary  district  trustee  of  Chicago.  1  think 
Mr.  Vail,  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  was  there. 
I  do  not  recall  others.    I  was  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  were  discussing  with  Col.  Thompson  and  Col. 
Dewev  their  attitude  in  reference  to  the  senatorial  contest. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhat  did  you  say  and  what  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  effort  was  made  to  induce  tfiem  to  change,  or 
rather  to  induce  Col.  Thompson  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on 
Mr.  Sollitt  and  Mr.  Ap  Madoc,  to  vote  against  Congressman  Ijori- 
mer.  C'Ol.  Dewey — I  nave  forgotten  just  who  was  represented  by 
him,  that  had  intended  to  vote  for  him;  but  Senator  Ettleson  and 
Senator  Billings  were  understood  to  be  leaning  toward  Senator  Lori- 
mer,  and  that  matter  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhat  effort  were  you  making  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  to  induce  them  to  abide  bv  tlie  result  of  the 
caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is,  the  senatorial  caucus,  which  was  held  in 
January  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  caucus  which  was  held  in  January. 

IVIr.  Healy.  Which  we  have  not  referred  to  yet,  which  we  have 
skipped  over. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  conference  last  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  He^\ly.  Had  you  ever  suggested  to  Mr.  Thompson  or  to  Mr. 
Dewey  prior  to  that  time  that  they  should  by  their  influence  support 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  -Some  considerable  time  previous  to  that,  when 
the  Senator  and  I  were  discussing  relations  that  would  be  likely  to 
exist  between  the  former  mayor  of  Chicago  and  his  allies  in  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  contest  which  would  occur  at  Chicago  should  the 
supreme  court  amiul  our  primary  law,  I  had  called  in,  one  after 
another,  the  leaders  who  were  presumed  to  be  friendly  to  nie.  and 
discussed  with  them  the  possibility  of  working  in  harmony  with  com- 
mitteemen who  bore  friendly  relations  to  Senator  Ix)rimer,  in  the 
way  of  getting  up  a  standard  of  rules  for  our  contests,  and  in  de- 
fensive action  against  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  suggested  in  those  discussions  or  con- 
ferences by  you  to  indicate  to  these  men  that  it  would  meet  with 
your  approval  if  they  supported  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  for  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  The  tliini^  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in 
this  way 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  thmk  you  heard  my  question. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  heard  your  question,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  it. 
Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  stated  that  they  had  understood  that 
Senator  Lorimer  and  I  were  to  work  in  harmony  in  Cook  County, 
and  they  assumed  that  we  were  to  work  in  harmony  in  all  matters 
relating  to  legislation,  and  I  was  disputing  the  foundation  of  that 
understanding,  opposing  it,  and  insisting  that  they  could  not  have 
had  that  understanding,  because  it  was  limited  to  the  matter  of  the 
contest,  to  the  primaries  in  Cook  County ;  and  we  had  a  pretty  warm 
session  in  that  matter  that  night  It  continued,  I  should  think,  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  ihose  men  subsequently  support  Mr.  Lorimer's 
candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Billings  and  Senator  Ettleson  voted  for  the 
Senator  aft<?r  he  was  elected,  changed  their  votes.  Mr.  SoUitt  and 
Mr.  Ap  Madoc,  who  was  then  representative,  I  am  sure  voted  for 
him  before  he  was  elected,  helped  elect  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Dewey  con- 
trolled, or  was  in  a  position  to  advise  the  actions  of  Senator  Billings 
and  Senator  Ettleson  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  they  were  very  friendly,  and  they  had  worked 
in  harmony  in  politics  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  true  with  reference  to  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Sollitt  and  Mr.  Ap  Madoc?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dkneen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  do  anything  else  to  oppose  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  number  of  men  were  called  in,  a  few,  I  think.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  leaders  of  Senator  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hitch, 
and  Congressman  Chapman,  and  I  think  with  Representative  Logan 
and  Representative  Derby.  If  you  will  read  the  names  of  the  men 
there  I  can  tellyou. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say  generally  to  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Urging  them  to  stand  by  the  caucus  and  to  vote  for 
Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  effort  on  your  part  continue  right  up  to  the 
senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  continued;  ves,  until  the  election.  I  think  the 
contest  was  ended  the  night  before  the  election. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  did 
not  understand  that  Mr.  I^orimer  was  a  candidate  until  the  morning 
of  the  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  said  I  did  not  believe  he  could  be  elected  until 
that  morning;  that  the  papers  had  mentioned  it;  I  think  they  men- 
tioned it  for  two  weeks.  You  asked  me  when  I  first  knew  it.  I 
stated  that  I  did  not  fix  the  date,  but  that  I  had  had  the  newspapers 
examined  since  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  get  the  dates  fixed;  and 
the  excerpts  from  the  newspapers  show  that  he  was  an  active  candi- 
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date  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  my  recollection  is  based  entirely  on  the 
dates  of  those  P^^pei^  uid  the  articles. 

Ifr.  Healy.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  on  the  morning  of  the 
S6th  of  May,  1909,  to  oppose  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  a  conference-  We  received  callers  who 
came  in,  talked  with  those  who  came  in.  I  think  we  sent  for  one  or 
two,  but  I  am  not  sure;  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hitch  and 
with  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Healt.  Mr.  Hitch  and  Mr.  Chapman  were  supporters  of  Sena- 
tor Hopkins? 

Mr.  I)eneen.  They  were;  yes.    Mr.  Hitch  was  his  manager. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  generally  was  your  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  it  was  more  a  complaint  regarding  the  results 
which  I  understood  had  happened  within  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  generally  understood  among  you  gentlemen 
at  that  time  that  Senator  Lorimer  would  succeed  in  his  ambition  to 
be  elected? 

Mr.  Dekeen.  I  became  convinced  he  would  after  I  talked  with 
Congressman  Chapman. 

Mr.  Healy.  Dia  you  send  for  any  house  member  or  any  senate 
member  or  any  other  person  that  morning? 

Mr.  Dekten.  I  do  not  recall  definitely  that  a  man  was  sent  for  that 
morning,  but  I  think  Mr.  Durfee  and  I  talked  together. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  house  member? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  a  house  member. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  send  for  Col.  Dewey  that  morning? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  have  any  talk  with  him  after  he  left  you 
that  night? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  midnight. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  there  was  a  senatorial  caucus  held  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  senatorial  caucus  was  held  on  the  19th  of  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  was  that  caucus  held  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  held  in  the  old  supreme  court  room. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  it  called  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was 
called,  but  my  recollection  is  Mr.  Hull  i&sued  the  call  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  house.  I  do  not  recall  who  issued  it  in  behalf 
of  the  senate,  but  it  was  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  senate  caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  were  all  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  house 
and  the  senate  invited  to  participate  in  that  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  sulx>ut  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  a  secret  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  an  open  caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  fact  that  such  a  caucus  was  to  be  held  was  a 
matter  of  public  information,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  public  information ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  all  of  the  Republican  house  and  senate  members 
attend  that  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  a  considerable  number  refused  or  refrained  from 
attending  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  refrained  from  attend- 
ing the  caucus! 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  I  made  inquiries  yesterday.  I  wired 
my  office,  and  I  have  a  list  that  you  have  there  in  your  hands  which 
I  handed  to  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  look  at  this  list,  if  you  will,  and  see  whether 
that  agrees  with  your  recollection  of  the  men  who  refrained  from 
participating  in  the  caucus  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  best  judgment  is  that  this  is  an  accurate  list. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  of  the  men  who  failed  to  participate  in 
that  senatorial  caucus  subsequently  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  have  the  list? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  have  it,  but  I  wanted  to  develop 
the  information  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  those  who  remained  away  in  the  house,  31  of 
them  finally  voted  for  Senator  Ix)rimer  and  7  of  them  voted  for 
Senator  Hopkins,  and  of  the  senate,  of  those  who  refrained  from 
attending  the  caucus  5  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  and  8  for  Senator 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  will  you  read  the  list  of  the  senate  members  who 
did  not  participate  in  that  caucus  and  who  subsequently  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  by  subsequently  I  mean  who  voted  for  him  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1909,  the  day  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  senators  who  refrained  from  attending  the 
caucus  were  Senator  Ball 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  Barr.  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Ball,  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  Sen- 
ator Briedl,  who  voted  for  Senator  Ijorimer;  Senator  Clark,  who 
voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  Senator  Curtis,  who  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer;  Senator  Hay,  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins;  Senator 
Henson,  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer;  Senator  Olson,  who  voted 
for  Senator  Hopkins;  and  Senator  Pemberton,  who  voted  for  Senator 
Hopkins.  It  appears  that  Senator  Schmidt  did  not  enter  the  caucus, 
and  did  not  vote  on  the  Senatorship  at  all.    He  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  Senator  Schmidt? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  has  since  died. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  the  senators  whose  names  you  have  just  read, 
which  of  them,  if  any,  were  your  political  allies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Hay  was  considered  friendly  to  me,  and  is. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  why  he  stayed  out  of  the  caucus  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  definitely. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  try  to  get  him  in? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  talked  to  about  going  in.  My  understand- 
ing was  that  he  felt  that  he  was  instructed  by  his  district,  and  that 
the  caucus  could  not  change  the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  I 
think  he  made  a  statement  of  that  kind  in  his  campaign,  a  written 
statement. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vho  carried  his  district  in  the  senatorial  primary — 
Sangamon  County  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Senator  Hopkins  did — no.  I  guess  it  was 
Congressman  Foss.     You  have  the  memorandum  tnere. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhich  other  of  those  gentlemen  was  friendly  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Olson. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  he  stay  out  of  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Congressman  Foss  carried  his  district. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  Hay  remained  away? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Which  other  of  the  members  were  friendly  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  refrained  from  going  to  the 
caucus  and  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins 

Mr.  Healy.  'Was  he  friendly  to  you  politically  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Unfriendly. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  friendly  members  of 
the  senate 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  those  were  the  only  two. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  refrained  from  participating  in  the  caucus. 
How  about  Senator  Schmidt? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  friendly,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  why? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  will  you  read  from  the  list  which  you  have  there 
the  house  members  who  refrained  from  participating  in  the  caucus, 
and  who  voted  subsequently,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  for  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  would  expedite  matters  for  me  to  read  the 
entire  list,  and  then  to  read  those  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins. 
They  were  Representatives  Madoc,  Bardell,  Beck,  Behrens,  Brady, 
Brownback,  Bush,  Butts,  Carter,  Chiperfield,  Church,  Crawford, 
Curran,  Dudgeon,  Erickson,  Fieldstack,  Flagg,  Glade,  Logan,  Kittle- 
man,  Kleeman,  Kowalski,  Lane,  Lederer,  Maclane,  McNichols,  Mills, 
Parker,  Price,  Reynolds,  Schumacher,  Shanahan,  Shurtleff,  Smejkal, 
SoUett,  Sterns,  Ton,  Troyer,  Zipf.  They  refrained  from  going  to 
the  caucus.  I  think  there  were  39.  All  of  those  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer  except  Representative  Bardell,  Brady,  Carter,  Flagg,  Mills, 
Reynolds,  and  Ton.  Seven  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  and  31  voted 
for  Senator  Lorimer.  I  see  some  mistake  here  in  this  telegram. 
They  put  in  39  and  my  figures  make  it  38.  As  I  check  it  up,  there 
were  31  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  and  7  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  on  the  final  vote? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  of  the  seven  members  of  the  house  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  caucus  and  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
final  vote,  which  of  those  seven  were  your  political  associates  or 
friends  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  when  you  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  I,  of 
course,  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  not  associated 
with  us  in  the  caucus.  Not  that  I  had  particular  influence  with  him — 
Representative  Bardell  was  the  first  who  was  friendly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  why  he  stayed  out  of  the  caucus  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Bradj — I  do  not  know  why  he  stayed  out  of  the 
caucus.  I  discussed  it  with  him;  that  is,  about  voting  for  Senator 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  who  induced  Brady  and  Bardell  to 
enter  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bardell.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  needed 
urging,  but  Senator  Brady  and  I  discussed  it.  The  next  is  Mr.  Car- 
ter, the  representativie.  He  refrained  from  going  to  the  caucus,  and 
voted  for  Senator  Hopkins.    I  had  no  influence  whatever  with  him. 

Mr.  ILbaly.  How  about  Mr.  Flagg? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  The  next  was  Mr.  Flagg,  We  were  on  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  as  was  Mr. 
Bardell. 

Mr.  Healt.  Why  should  he  refrain  from  entering  tiie  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Mr.  Mills? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  friendly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  why  he  stayed  out? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  why.  Congressman  Foss  resides  in 
his  ward,  or  I  think  at  least  he  is  in  the  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Healy.  Congressman  Foss  carried  that  part  of  the  city,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  from  Rockford.  He  is  friendly,  but  did  not 
attend  the  session  often.  He  had  been  one  of  the  candidates  for 
speaker,  and  when  he  saw  the  results  he  went  back  to  the  practice  of 
law  and  occasionally  attended.  He  finally  came  to  the  roll  call  and 
voted  for  Senator  Hopkins.  I  think  I  wired  him  to  come ;  urged  him 
strongly. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Mr.  Ton? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  Mr.  Ton  belonged  to  the  so-called  Band  of 
Hope,  but  our  relations  were  not  so  friendly. 

Senator  Kern.  To  whom  do  you  say  that  you  wired  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Rockford.  L  urged 
him  by  telephone  a  number  of  times  to  come  down.  He  was  prac- 
ticing law,  and  felt  his  time  was  wasted,  as  he  could  not  accomplish 
anything. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  in  response  to  your  wire  that  he  came  the 
last  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  so,  but  I  think  it  was.  I  urged  him 
strongly  to  come,  but  whether  I  wired  him,  I  have  no  definite  recol- 
lection ;  but  I  talked  to  him  a  number  of  times  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  members  wnose  names 
you  have  just  read  from  the  list,  the  other  Republican  membei-s  of 
the  senate  and  house  attended  the  senatorial  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  their  action  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  caucus  Mr.  Hopkins  received  25  votes  of  thfe 
senators  and  Representative  Foss  3,  and  former  Senator  Mason  1, 
In  the  house  Senator  Hopkins  received  45  votes  and  Representative 
Foss  3. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  total  Hopkins  vote  in  the  caucus  of  Jaliuary 
19,  1909,  was  70  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  it  states  here  that  9  senators  remained  out  and 
39  members  of  the  house.  That  would  be  48  who  refrained  from 
going  to  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  get  the  total  Hopkins  vote  in  the  caucus^ 
Was  it  approximately  70? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Seventy;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  declared  the  caucus  nominee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was.  I  did  not  attend  the  caucus,  but  I 
know  that  was  the  fact;  yes. 
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Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  general  information? 

Mr.  DsKEEN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  had  been  the  political  custom  in  Illinois  prior 
to  this  time  in  reference  to  holding  caucuses  on  the  question  of  organ- 
izing the  house  and  the  senate  and  the  selection  of  United  States 
Senators } 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  have  caucuses,  I  think,  for 
both  as  far  as  I  know.    That  is  mv  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vhat  is  your  recollection  as  to  the  action  which  the 
legislature  finally  took,  based  upon  the  caucus  action? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  which  case? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  and  every  case  bearing  on  these  questions  prior 
to  this  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins.  I  do 
not  recall  any  other  exceptions. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  true  that  at  any  time  during  the  senatorial 
deadlock  you  retarded  or  attempted  to  retard  in  any  way  the  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  friends  and  I  postponed  the  election  of  Senator 
Hopkins,  or  some  of  them  did,  rather,  until  my  matter  was  settled 
in  reference  to  the  contest  on  March  17  or  18.  A  number  of  my 
friends  felt  that  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  intended  to  join  and  put 
me  out  of  office,  not  with  his  approval,  and  I  think  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  against  his  advice  if  consulted.  They 
felt  he  would  have  no  influence  with  those  men,  and  that  they  in- 
tended to  join  and  put  me  out.  Some  of  them  were  nervous  about  it. 
We  tried  to  get  them  to  ccHne  into  the  caucus.  Two  of  them  from 
Hyde  Park,  Senators  Jones  and  Hull,  refused  to  come  into  the  sen- 
atorial caucus,  because  they  believed  that  would  be  the  result.  I 
telephoned  to  those  men,  and  after  considerable  effort  induced  them 
to  oome  into  the  caucus,  and  to  abide  by  it,  and  there  were  others  and 
they  abided  by  it,  I  understand.  In  any  event,  they  went  into  the 
caucus  and  voted  finally  for  Senator  Hopkins.  I  think  Senator 
Jones  changed  his  vote  a  number  of  times  and  voted  for  Mr.  Foss, 
but  some  of  the  more  active  men  felt  that  the  senatorial  matter 
should  not  be  settled  until  the  gubernatorial  matter  was  settled. 
They  were  interested  in  a  lot  of  legislation,  and  they  felt  the  matters 
should  be  settled  together,  and  I  think  some  of  them  remained  out 
for  that  reason. 

Senator  Gamble.  So,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conditions  in  regard 
to  your  electi<Hi,  had  that  element  not  entered  into  it,  then  Senator 
Hopkins,  in  cooperation  with  your  friends — friends  that  you  could 
control — could  have  been  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  This  list  shows  very  clearly  that  he 
could  not  be  elected  by  Republican  votes. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  rather  misunderstood  you,  that  you  and  your 
friends  felt  like  deferring  until  after  your  matter  was  settled  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  they  did ;  and  some  of  the  friends  who  assisted 
me  insisted  on  voting  for  Mr.  Foss,  and  were  willing  at  all  times  to 
vote  for  him,  when  ne  could  be  elected  without  making  a  sacrifice 
by  changing  the  entire  politics  of  the  State,  by  putting  me  out  and 
substitutmg  a  Democratic  governor.  Some  of  them  were  unduly 
alarmed.    As  I  stated  this  morning,  they  refused  even  to  have  the 
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senate  go  with  the  house  and  canvass  the  vote  for  seven  days;  re- 
fused to  go,  notwithstanding  the  constitution  required  them  to  go, 
and  when  they  did  go  they  went  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  occupy  the  same  place,  but  not  be  in  joint  session;  and  with 
that  understanding  they  went  in,  and  later  the  speaker  allowed  a 
man  to  file  a  contest — one  of  the  Democrats — and  the  entire  sena- 
torial body  walked  out,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  occupying  the 
same  room — ^that  the  two  bodies  were  in  session  at  the  same  time — 
and  some  of  those  men  felt  that  the  senatorial  matter  should  not- be 
settled  until  my  matter  was  settled.  They  were  suspicious  about 
the  outcome. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that  the  suspension  of  the  election  of  Senator, 
if  that  be  true,  was  independent  of  any  influence  or  suggestion  frc»n 
you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  men  who  were  friendly  to  me  went  into  the 
caucus  and  were  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  a  plurality  at  the  primaries.  We  had  not  been 
of  the  same  faction  at  all.  In  fact.  Senator  Hopkins  had  opposed 
me  in  all  matters,  but  it  was  a  political  difference  and  not  a  per- 
sonal difference.  They  were  voting  for  him  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  expected  the  primary  law  to  be  declared  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  another  law.  Most  of  those  men  were  for 
the  primary  law  very  strong  and  were  acting  accordingly.  They  did 
not  want  to  sacrifice  everything  in  this  matter,  in  view  oi  the 
fact  that  several  men,  I  think  seven  or  eight,  who  were  Republicans 
and  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  very  strong 
leaders  in  politics,  were  opposing  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wiat  was  vour  mental  attitude  with  reference  to  de- 
ferring  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  until  after  the  guberna- 
torial contest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  in  favor  of  taking  prompt  actit)n  at  first.  I 
thought  I  would  be  put  out,  and  then  when  it  became  apparent  that 
I  would  likely  not  be  they  let  the  matter  drift  along  until  this  was 
ended. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  attempt  in  any  way  to  influence  the  action  of 
any  of  the  house  or  senate  members  along  that  line? 

ilr.  Deneen.  Not  to  defer  it.  They  came  to  me  and  talked,  and 
we  let  them  talk,  and  discussed  the  matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  attempt  to  dissuade  those  gentlemen  from 
their  purpose  of  delaying? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discu&sed  it,- and  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
Senator  Hopkins  myself,  and  with  his  leadere  in  conference,  and 
the  matter  was  discussed  pro  and  con  along  those  lines.  We  ex- 
pected each  week  to  have  an  end  to  my  contest.  We  felt  that  if  we 
could  force  the  issue  upon  the  contestants  to  specify,  that  would 
end  the  contest,  because  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  votes 
counted,  and  we  felt  that  the  case  w^ould  fall  to  pieces  if  a  require- 
ment was  had  to  specify  the  complaint,  and  it  so  happened.  There 
were  no  specific  complaints  made. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  these  various  conferences  which  you  had  with 
Senator  Lorimer  in  the  early  part  of  1909,  was  Senator  Hopkins 
apprised  in  any  way  of  the  subject  matter  of  your  various  discus- 
sions? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  the  subject  matter 
that  we  were  discussing. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  know  that  you  were  meeting  Mr.  Ix)rimer 
from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  did.  It  was  a  public  matter,  and  it  was 
discussed  in  the  papers  every  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  personally  discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  Deneek.  He  discussed  the  matter. 

Mn  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  suggestion  which  was 
made  by  these  other  gentlemen  with  reference  to  your  becoming 
a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  discussed,  also. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  Mav, 
1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  met  him  after  he  was  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  meet  him  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  prior  to  his  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  aid  not  meet  him  that  day.  I  do  not  recall  just  ^he 
time  I  met  him  preceding  that  dajjr. 

Mr.  Healy.  Confining  yourself  to  that  particular  day,  did  you  see 
or  commimicate  in  any  way  with  Senator  Lorimer  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  that  day;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yod  did  not  call  him  up  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  communication  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  he  called  you  up,  or  any  exchange  of  notes  or  let- 
ters, or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  JN^one  whatever. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  saw  him  after  his  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  afternoon;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  day  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  elected,  I  assume,  about  1  o'clock.  The  roll 
was  called  about  12.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  I  think  I  met  him 
about  2. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  met  him  at  the  governor's  residence — the  mansion. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  when  you  and  he  met  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Senator  and  his  son  called  upon  me  at  the  man- 
sion, and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Healy,  of  the  sanitary  district  of  the  State, 
was  there.  Mr.  Lorimer  spoke  to  me  and  discussed  his  election  for  a 
moment  or  two.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  election,  and  Senator 
Lorimer  spoke  about  his  election — the  fact  that  he  had  achieved  the 
highest  office  he  could  achieve,  because  he  was  born  in  another  coun- 
try ;  that  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  power  in  so  far  as  office  confers 
power ;  and  that  he  wanted  to  "  wipe  the  slate,"  and  asked  me  not  to 
give  out  any  interviews  or  make  any  statements  that  might  be  em- 
barrassing thereafter  in  the  event  that  we  could  work  along  and  try 
to  reconcile  our  party  differences  in  Illinois.  He  stated  that  he  in- 
tended to  talk  with  Mr.  Hinman,  the  publisher  of  the  Inter-Ocean ; 
with  Representative  Chiperfield,  I  think,  Mr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Shana- 
han,  and  some  others  when  he  had  time  to  talk  with  them,  in  the 
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coui*se  of  several  weeks,  and  see  if  the  fight  that  had  been  going  on 
for  so  long  in  Illinois  could  not  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  express  at  that  time  any  gratitude  for  any 
action  or  any  position  which  you  might  have  taken  in  the  senatorial 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  time  he  said  that  if  I  had  gotten  out  and 
fought  him  hard  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  for  him  to  have 
won. 

Mr.  Hfaly.  Was  anything  else  said  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  something  else  was  said,  but  those  were  the 
points  discussed.  He  was  there  about  20  minutes,  I  thinkv^r  prob- 
ably less ;  not  longer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  he  or  you  said  ? 

Mr.  DENEf^N.  No;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  matter,  I  think. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  When  did  you  meet  him  again  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  next  time  I  met  him  was  in  December  follow- 
ing, here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Healy.  December,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  w^ould  be  1910,  I  think.  No;  let  me  see.  Yes; 
it  would  be  December,  1909.    That  was  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  here  attending  the  rivers  and  harbors  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  here  interested  in  the  waterway  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  discuss  anvthing  about  the  waterway  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  we  discussed  the  waterway  chiefly — 1  think 
nearly  entirely. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  anything  except  just  the  passing 
talk  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  saw  Mr.  Lorimer,  I  think,  the  next  time  at  St. 
Louis  at  the  waterway  convention,  if  I  remember  correctly,  last 
year. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  on  opposing  sides  of  the  waterway  ques- 
tion at  that  time,  as  you  alwavs  have  been,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  we  were  on  opposing  sides. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not,  to  talk  with  him.  Let  me  see — yes;  I 
have  seen  him.  I  met  the  Senator  at  the  time  the  President  came 
out  to  Chicago,  a  year  ago  the  17th  of  last  March,  I  think.  I  do  not 
recall  definitely  how  many  times  I  have  met  him,  but  I  think  those 
are  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  of  these  conversations  or  meetings  which  you 
had  after  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  and  he  discuss  in  any  way 
his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  I  know  we  did  not  in  March  a  year 
ago.  I  do  not  think  we  discussed  it  here  at  Washington.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  anything  else  of  a  political  nature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  of  importance  but  the  attitude  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  his  attitude  in  reference  to  our  waterway  mat- 
ters and  some  bills  that  would  be  before  the  general  assembly. 
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Mr.  Healy.  In  these  conferences  which  vou  had  with  Mr.  Lorimer 
in  the  year  1909,  during  the  senatorial  deadlock,  had  your  arrange- 
ments proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  you  were  discussing  candi- 
dates or  political  policies  to  be  inaugurated  by  an  alliance  between 
you  and  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  the  matter  was  purely  a  defensive  matter.  It 
wa.s  not  even  to  eliminate  the  men  that  we  feared  might  dislodge  us 
and  all  those  associated  with  us.  No  candidate  was  discussed  for 
anv  office  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Healy.  These  meetings  which  you  held  with  him  were  always 
held  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  all  of  them  occuiTed  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Either  at  the  State  capitol,  in  your  office,  or  the  execU' 
tive  mansion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  met  nowhere  else.    I  am  sure  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long  did  those  meetings  last,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  quite  a  long  time.  The  first  time  the  Senator 
came  I  think  our  meeting  lasted  about  five  houi*s. 

Mr.  Healy.  Give  us  tne  length  of  any  other  meetings.  How  far 
did  they  run  into  the  night  or  morning? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Senator  came  over  there  at  5  o'clock,  and  we 
discussed  matters  until  dinner  time,  and  then  went  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  he  went  home  to  his  hotel.  At  others  he  sometimes  called 
at  11  O'clock,  and  I  think  once  or  twice  after  12  at  night  at  the  man- 
sion. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  would  those  ci^nferences  last? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Some  of  them  lastea  an  hour  or  two;  sometimes  he 
would  call  later.  It  is  my  habit  to  remain  at  the  office  until  11  o'clock 
at  night,  and  the  conferences  we  had  were  mostly  after  that,  although 
occiisionally  he  called  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  reason  for  arranging  the  conferences 
after  vou  had  finished  vour  w^ork  or  business  at  tne  office  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all;  except  the  interruptions  that  constantly 
occurred  in  the  office.    There  w^as  no  secrecv  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  interruptions,  briefly,  do  you  refer  to? 

Jlr.  Deneen.  The  curi'ent  business — men  calling.  It  is  a  busy 
office. 

Mr.  HetVLy.  You  know  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  senate,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  knew  him  in  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  have  anv  talk  with  him  with  reference  to  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker  of  the  Illinois  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you,  in  that  conversation  or  in  any  conversation 
which  you  had  with  him,  say  to  him  that  if  he  voted  for  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff you  would  take  from  him  any  State  patronage  which  had  there- 
tofore been  bestowed  upon  him  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I. did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  make  a  suggestion  or  intimation  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  words  were  used  that  could  possibly  convey  such 
a  suggestion  or  intimation. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  make  any  such  threat  or  statement  to  any 
other  member  of  the  house  or  senate  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  threat  or  insinuation.  I  think  the  only  time 
matters  in  that  line  were  discussed,  as  I  recall,  since  you  ask  the 
question,  was  this :  A  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal — a  Mr.  Snively — ^who  had  been 
commissioner  for  years,  was  a  venr  warm  friend  and  associate  of  Mr. 
Chiperfield ;  and  Mr.  Chiperfield  had  been  candidate  for  speaker, 
and  wanted  me  and  our  friends  to  support  him.  I  urged  him  to  go 
into  caucus  and  take  his  chances  in  the  caucus.  I  called  up  Mr. 
Snively  and  asked  him  to  urge  Mr.  Chiperfield  to  go  into  the  caucus. 
Mr.  Snively  became  very  much  excited,  and  tried  to  lead  me  to  state 
that  I  would  dismiss  him.  He  was  apparently  very  an^ry,  and  said 
that  my  calling  him  up  was  tantamount  to  telling  him  he  would 
have  to  support  Mr.  Chiperfield  or  lose  certain  patronage.  I  told 
him  that  that  had  not  been  the  purpose,  and  that  it  was  plain  what 
he  intended  to  do,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  get  a  pretext  for  doing 
what  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  do ;  that  I  was  calling  upon 
him  to  have  him  urge  his  friend  to  go  into  a  caucus  where  the  whole 
administration's  life  depended  upon  his  action;  and  that  I  thought, 
in  view  of  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  associated  with  me,  Siat 
he  ought  to  do  that  and  he  ought  to  do  it  as  a  Republican;  and  there 
was  some  talk  over  the  telephone.  That  is  the  only  conversation  that 
I  had  anywhere  where  patronage  was  mentioned,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

*  Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  a  telephone  conversation.  Gov- 
ernor, which  you  had  on  the  morning  of  May  26,  1D09,  with  Mr. 
Edward  Hines,  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  remember  a  talk  I  had  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  were  you  when  you  received  that  telephone 
communication  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  in  my  office  at  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Springfield? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  Springfield;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  knew  him ;  yes.    I  had  met  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Hines,  I  think,  for  the  first 
time  at  Memphis,  at  the  Country  Club,  at  the  time  President  Roose- 
velt went  to  Memphis.  I  went  with  a  party  of  governors.  I  know 
I  was  introduced  to  him  at  that  time,  and  that  is  the  first  distinct 
recollection  I  have  of  our  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  May  26,  1909? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  four  years  ago  or 
three ;  but  it  can  easily  be  fixed.  Let  me  see ;  I  think  that  was  three 
years  ago,  or  four — three  or  four. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Hines  in  Memphis,  had 
you  ever  seen  or  talked  with  him  a^ain  up  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  having  talked  with  him  after  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  seen  him  on  any 
other  occasion  except  that  one? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No  distinct  recollection.  I  may  have  met  him  at  the 
Union  League  Club.  He  is  there,  and  I  go  there  occasionally,  or  go 
there  regularly.  But  I  do  not  recall  any  talk — nothing  more  than 
happening  to  meet  him  and  passing  the  tune. 

Mr.  H^iiY.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  this  telephone  talk  take 
place? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  definitely;  but  it  was  after  I  had 
finished  my  mail,  and  I  can  fix  it  best  by  saying  it  was  after  10 
oVlock.  I  think  it  must  have  been  at  that  time,  because  the  mail 
usually  required,  with  interruptions,  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  was  said  at  that  time 
by  Mr.  Hines  and  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Hines  called  me  up  and  asked  me  whether  I  had 
received  a  message  from  the  President — President  Taft — in  reference 
to  Senator  Lormier.  He  stated  that  President  Taft  had  sent  a 
message  to  me  to  support  Senator  Lorimer,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
received  the  message.  I  told  him  so.  He  said:  '"Well,  President 
Taft  has  sent  the  message,  and  I  intended  to  come  down  myself.  I 
have  just  arrived,  this  morning,  in  Chicago";  and  my  best  recol- 
lection is  that  he  stated  that  his  train  was  late,  had  a  five  minutes' 
connection,  and  the  Pennsylvania  train  had  missed  connections.  But, 
in  any  event,  he  said  that  he  had  intended  to  come,  and  did  not 
come,  could  not  come;  and  he  said  President  Taft  nad  sent  that 
message  to  me,  and  I  would  get  it  I  said :  "  Did  President  Taft 
send  that  message  to  me  ?  Did  lie  tell  you  ?  "  He  said,  "  No."  I  said, 
"  That  is  a  rather  remarkable  message  to  send."  He  said,  "  Well, 
he  is  to  send  it  through  Senator  Aldrich."  He  said,  "  Of  course  the 
President  would  not  send  a  message  to  you  on  such  a  matter  where  it 
would  become  a  public  matter;  but  Senator  Aldrich  is  to  convey  the 
message  to  you."  I  said,  "  Through  whom  ?  "  He  said,  "  Mr.  George 
Beynolds,  of  the  Continental-Commercial  Bank,  will  call  up  and 
deliver  the  message."  I  said,  "  Very  well."  The  telephone  was  hung 
up,  and  that  endc^S  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Reynolds  subsequently  talk  with  you  about 
the  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  never  did,  no.     No  message  came. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anvbodv  present  in  vour  office  in  the  State  capitol 
at  the  time  this  telephone  message  was  received? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Hitch  was  there,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Potter,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  cjipitol ;  and  there  were  other  men  there.  The  office  is 
usually  full.  But  I  do  not  recall  them.  I  know  I  Avas  talking  with 
those  men. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  you  talking  witli  them  about? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  discussing  with  them,  Mr.  Hitch  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  senatorial  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  discussing  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Discussing  the  fact  that  they  thought,  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Lorimer  would  win.  That  day  it  was  the  general  impression 
that  he  would  win. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  ilr.  Hines  on  that  occasion  that  you  would 
assist  Mr.  Lorimer^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  see  Mr.  Lorimer 
within  a  few  minutes,  or  within  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  did  not.  nor  was  it  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hkai.v.  Did  Mr.  I^orimer  see  you  that  morning,  or  commu- 
nicate with  vou  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  Deneex.  He  did  not.  He  saw  me  first,  as  I  stated,  about  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  IIbaly.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Hines's  voice  on  the  telephone 
that  morning? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Xo.  I  did  not  recognize  his  voice.  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  him  to  know  his  voice. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  question  or  discussion  between  you  and 
him  with  reference  to  the  identity  of  the  person  who  was' talking 
with  you  ? 

Mr!  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  at  all.  I  do  not  think  any 
such  occurred.    That  is  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  you  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  recog- 
nize your  voice.    How  am  I  to  know  you  are  Mr.  Hines?  " 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  he  replied,  in  substance,  "  I  am  talking  from 
the  Continental  Bank,  and  I  will  call  Mr.  Reynolds,  whom  you  know, 
and  hav^e  him  identify  me? '' 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  did  you  say,  in  substance, "  That  is  not  neces- 
sairy  now,  Mr.  Hines ;  I  now  recognize  your  voice  ?  " 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  That  would  not  refresh  my  recollection 
of  a  man's  voice — to  refer  to  another  man.  It  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  it  would.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  such  matter  at 
all.  The  message  that  was  delivered  was  an  answer  to  that.  I 
doubted,  personally,  whether  Mr.  Hines  was  telephoning.  I  received 
all  sorts  of  communications  and  advice  from  different  men  on  the 
telephone;  and  I  just  accepted  it  as  one  of  those  statements  that  came 
in,  like  anonvmous  letters. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  communication  prior  to  that  time,  at  that 
time,  or  afterwards,  with  Senator  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  my  best  recollection,  I  never  saw  Senator  Aldrich. 
I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  ever  having  met  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  him? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  1  never  heard  from  him  so  far  as  I  know.  To  my 
best  recollection  I  never  had  any  communication  with  him  of  any 
character.  Tt  is  possible  that  in  the  matter  of  gathering  information 
from  committees  it  may  have  come  in  with  the  mails — we  get  a  large 
mail:  l)ut  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  received  any  com- 
munication from  him,  and  on  the  contrary,  I  think  T  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  (^resident  Taft  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Not  on  this  subject:  no — not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  said  in  that  conversation  about  Mr. 
Hines  coming  down  to  Springfield  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
money  that  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Tjorimer  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  No  reference  w^hatever  was  made  to  monev  matters 
by  the  gentleman  that  talked  with  me. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Or  any  suggestion  about  "  go  ahead  now  and  elect  Mr. 
Lorimer,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  ?  " 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  familiar  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Cook  at  Springfield  and  here,  are  you  not,  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  read  it  in  a  general  way ;  I  intended  reading 
it  before  coming  over  here,  but  I  could  not  get  to  it  last  night.  I 
just  read  the  headlines. 

Senator  Kebn.  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Taft  about  that  subject  at  that  time.  Did  you  hear  from  Mr. 
Taft  on  that  subject  at  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  conversation  I  had  with 
the  President  unless  he  is  to  appear  here. 

Senator  E[ern.  I  just  asked  you  whether  you  had  a  conversation 
with  him. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  prefer  to  be  excused  from  that  for  obvious 
reasons,  Senator.  If  he  is  to  appear  as  a  witness,  I  would  just  as 
soon  make  a  statement,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  means  of  forcing 
him  to  testify  or  testify  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  No;  I  do  not  ask  you  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  mentioned  afterwards;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  discussed. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  ask  you ;  not  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  very  careful  to  avoid  miplicating  him  in  this 
matter. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  whatever;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  talked  with  the  President  about  it  since? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  might  have  been  discussed  twice. 

Senator  Jones.  Governor,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood 
you  or  not.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Hines  said  the  mes- 
sage would  come  to  you  through  Senator  Aldrich. 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  the  message  was  to  come  from 
the  President;  that  he  had  given  the  message  to  Senator  Aldrich, 
and  that  Senator  Aldrich  was  authorized  to  communicate  it  to  me. 
and  that  the  message  would  be  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  or 
the  Continental-Commercial  National  Bank. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  The  message  was  to  go  from  Senator  Aldrich 
to  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  then  to  be  telephoned  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen,  To  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  say  when  you  could  expect  that  message? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did  not  say ;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  Mr.  Hines  been  active  in  Illinois  politics? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  the  way  of  attending  conventicms.  I  think 
he  is  very  friendly  to  Senator  Lorimer,  but  I  do  not  know  how  active 
he  has  bieen  in  local  politics.  I  think  he  had  considerable  influence 
as  a  man  of  standing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  this  strike  you  as  a  peculiar  message  at  the 
time? 
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Mr.  Denebn.  It  did ;  it  seemed  very  peculiar  to  me.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  peculiar  message. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  refer  to  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  were  in 
your  ofSce  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  one  of 
them  since — Mr.  Potter,  I  think — a  few  days  ago.  He  thought  I  did, 
but  I  do  not  recall  the  matter.  It  was  just  in  a  hurry ;  the  oflBce  was 
full  of  people  all  the  time,  and  everything  moving  along  lively,  and 
we  did  not  sit  down  most  of  the  time.  We  were  working  risht 
through.  The  matter  was  not  such  a  matter  as  needed  toT)e  dis- 
cussed.   The  facts  are  an  answer  to  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  that  time  you  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  going  to  be  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  Mr.  Hines  say  in  this  message  that  the 
President  wanted  Mr.  Lorimer  elected?    ' 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  I  recollect  it  correctly,  the  President  was  to  au- 
thorize Senator  Aldrich  to  convey  a  message  to  me  through  Mr. 
Reynolds,  stating  that  the  President  desired  Mr.  Lorimer  elected. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  would  be  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Chapman  told  me  that.  We  canvassed  the 
votes  of  certain  Democrats  that  I  thought  would  not  vote  for  him  and 
certain  Republicans  that  I  thought  would  not  vote  for  the  Senator, 
and  without  those  he  could  not  win;  and  he  stated  that  thev  did  in- 
tend  voting  for  him,  and  that  they  had  so  told  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  told  me  that  that  morning.  I  think  one  of  them 
was  Mr.  Tippitt,  who  lived  in  his  district,  .but  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  party.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Tippitt  was  the  man 
who  told  Senator  Chapman :  "A  very  large  number  of  Democrats  are 
going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and  he  has  enough  to  elect  him, 
and  we  are  going  to  vote  to-day." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  any  talk  of  any  corruption  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that  we  went  into  that.  He  said :  "  It 
is  all  over,  and  we  are  going  to  vote,  and  he  is  going  to  be  elected." 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  not  surprise  expressed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  great  surprise  that  so  many  Democrats  would 
vote  for  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  no  talk  about  the  reason  for  their 
voting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  we  went  into  the  matter.  I  think  we 
w^ere  pretty  cautious  about  it.  We  did  not  go  into  it  at  all.  It  was 
the  end  of  a  nasty  conflict.  It  was  not  discusse*d  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  afterwards  with  different  members 
of  the  legislature  about  the  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When? 

Senator  Kenyon.  After  the  election. 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  the  26th? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  De^een.  It  has  been  the  subject  matter  of  discussion,  but  I  do 
not  recall  any  particular  time  when  it  was  spoken  of.  If  you  want 
to  refresh  my  memory 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  them  who  told  you 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  any  improper  influences? 

ISfr.  Deneen.  I  talked  with  Mr.  !^ckemeyer,  who  came  to  me  in 
reference  to  resigning,  and  he  discussed  the  matter  very  briefly  as  to 
whether  he  should  resign. 

Senator  K^exyon.  Was  that  before  or  after  his  confession  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  after  his  confession.  I  know  it  was 
after  his  confession.  He  came  to  me  to  ask  me  whether  he  should 
resign. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  resign  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  he  did  not  resign. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  year  afterwards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  any  other  members  of  the  legislature  con- 
vey to  you  any  information  as  to  corruption  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  definite  information;  no;  as  I  recall  it  now.  I 
do  not  recall  any  definite  information.     It  does  not  occur  to  me  now. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  there  rumors  of  corruption  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  matter  was  discussed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  it  general,  widespread,  or  otherwise? 
Some  people  have  intimated  that  the  whole  air  was  full  of  rumoi's  of 
corruption  at  that  time.    Was  tliat  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  impression  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  that  so  at  the  time  the  election  took  place? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Right  afterwards.  The  thing  that  aroused  the  dis- 
cussion was  the  fact  that  so  large  a  numl)er  of  Demcwrats  should  go 
over,  and  especially  two  factions  at  once,  and  vote  for  a  Republican 
Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  did  you  issue  the  certificate  of  eloxjtion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  was  prepared  by  the  secretary 
of  state  and  brought  to  me,  I  think,  shortly  thereafter.  I  think  he 
brought  it  in  very  shortly  thereafter,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  fact  of  all  these  rumors  of  corruption 
have  any  weight  with  you  at  all  in  connection  with  signing  the  cer- 
tificate of  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  prevent  signing  it.  It  was  a  ministerial 
act. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  were  the  judge  of 
his  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no.  I  could  not  judgt*  as  to  it.  It  was  purely  a 
ministerial  act. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  heard  of  the  use  of  any  money  before  the 
election,  or  of  any  money  that  was  available  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  no.  Oh,  you  mean  in  reference  to  Mr.  Loriiner, 
do  you,  or  do  you  mean  generally  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  heard  the  nimor  that  was  circulated  around  about 
Senator  Hopkins,  about  the  $30,000  that  was  brought  on  to  buy  some 
Democratic  votes  for  him;  that  was  talked  al>out. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  when  that  was.  I  tried  to  re- 
fresh my  recollection  ly  looking  back  into  the  newspapers.  I  think 
it  was  published,  but  1  could  not  find  it.  I  had  not  time  to  pet  it 
myself.  That  was  published  at  the  time  and  it  was  circulated 
around  among  those  who  had  information. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  of  any  talk  of  any  other  fund  that 
was  available  for  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  the  only  one  that  I  heard  dis- 
cussed at  the  time.  I  never  heard  of  any  in  connection  with  the 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  you  referred  to  a  conversation  you 
had  with  Mr.  Lorimer  when  he  told  you  that  he  thought  that  Mr* 
Shurtleff  would  be  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  Democrats  would  be  for  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  reply  was,  in  substance,  "AVhy  don't 
you  take  the  election?     I'^ou  are  a  power?" 

At  that  time,  was  there  any  talk  about  corruption,  or  of  Demo- 
crats having  been  bought? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  rumor 
regarding  the  monev  that  was  brought  down  to  Senator  Hopkins 
had  been  made  public  or  not^  I  had  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of 
those  matters. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  any  reason  for  talk  about  corrup- 
tion, why  was  there  not  as  much  reason  at  that  time,  when  it  was 
said  the  Democrats  were  all  going  to  vote  for  Shurtleff,  as  there 
was  afterwards  when  they  voted  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  mean  for  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nothing  was  discussed  about  that.  I  had  my  own 
judgment  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  assume,  if  that  was  the  case, 
that  Lorimer  would  be  more  easily  elected,  because  he  was  more  of 
a  power,  while  Shurtleff  was  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  thought  that  he  was  the  power  and  that  he  was 
the  controlling  force  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  no  talk  at  that  time  of  the 
Democrats  being  purchased? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  about  having  money  for  Shurtleff. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  it  then  as 
afterwards,  when  they  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  reasons  for  voting  for  Shurtleff  I  assumed  to  be 
these:  He  had  entire  control  of  the  organization  of  the  House.  It 
was  a  bipartisan  affair.  He  had  the  facilities  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  had  a  great  many  of  them  under  obligation  to  him. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  a  bona  fide  candidate  or  not  T  do  not  know.  I 
could  not  see  on  what  possible  theory  they  would  support  him,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  they  appreciated  the  power  conferred  by  him 
upon  them  as  members  of  the  house:  although  it  may  have  been  a 
personal  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  conceive  that  Mr.  lorimer  was  a  man 
of  great  power? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Far  greater  power  than  Speaker  ShurtlefF,  I 
thought. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  votes  would  more  naturally  go  to 
him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  thought  with  ShurtleflTs  power  back  of 
him  he  could  be  elected;  that  if  he  could  elect  Shurtleff,  he  could 
elect  himself. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  think  that  Senator  Lorimer  had  ac- 
quired his  power  and  induence  by  the  use  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  in  the  legislature,  no:  or  elsewhere,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  the  suggestions  were  made  to  you  that  you 
be  a  candidate  at  that  time,  you  did  not  believe  that  your  friends, 
the  Band  of  Hope,  would  vote  for  you,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  rfo;  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  voted  for  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Because  I  would  not  have  advised  them  to  vote  for 
me.    They  could  not  afford  to  vote  for  me,  and  I  could  not  accept  it. 

Senator  Ejern.  They  knew  these  interests  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  course. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  there  was  a 
certain  element  of  the  Republicans  that  would  vote  for  you,  and 
Democrats,  that  was  the  proposition,  was  it  not,  or  the  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  me  I  made  no  inquiry 
of  the  specific  men  as  to  what  they  would  do.  The  talk  that  was 
had  with  me,  I  think,  was  confined  largely  to  Senator  I^rimer  and 
Senator  Curtis.  I  think  there  were  others  who  spoke  to  me,  but  I 
do  not  recall  just  who  they  were. 

Senator  Gamble.  If  you  could  have  been  elected,  you  would  neces- 
sarily have  had  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  for 
Shurtleff  as  speaker,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would ;  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And,  in  addition  to  that.  Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  If  the  Band  of  Hope,  so  termed,  refused  to 
vote  for  me,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a  large  numl)er 
of  Democratic  votes. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  you  did  not  expect  the  Band  of  Hope  to 
vote  for  vou  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no.  In  fact,  I  was  opposed  to  their  voting  for 
me.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  that  taction  discussed  the  mat- 
ter until  Mr.  Sollitt  called  this  conference,  although  I  may  have  been 
mistaken. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  assuivd  of  the  fact  by  certain  parties 
that  you  could  be  elected  bv  a  combination  of  the  Republic4ins  who 
voted  for  and  elected  Shurtleff  in  addition,  to  these  Democratic 
votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  discussed  before  me,  by  men  who  would  be 
coming  in,  and  we  would  run  over  the  matter — the  remarkable  situa- 
tion where  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  I  could  be  governor, 
and  yet  very  likely  that  I  could  he  Senator.  That  looked  rather  (mUI. 
That  was  discussed. 

Senator  Gambia.  That  preceded  about  the  18th  of  March? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  preceded  that  time,  some  of  it,  and  went  on  a 
little  later.     In  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notice,  and  I  have 
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copies  of  editorials  from  the  Tribune  of  Chicago  here,  that  they 
were  trying  to  frighten  me  by  this  contest  regarding  my  seat  as  gov- 
ernor, to  force  me  to  take  the  other  office.  It  was  a  matter  of  public 
comment  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  position  was  also  reported  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  seen  it  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  yes;  the 
same,  practically.     I  have  copies  here  from  the  Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  there  clearly  indicated  that  you  were  not  a 
candidate  for  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  clearly  indicated ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  any  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois House  was  ffoing  to  expose  any  corrupt  methods  in  the  matter 
of  the  election  oi  a  United  States  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  heard  it,  I  think,  in  September  or  August  of  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  mean  1910  or  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  1910.     I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Assuming,  Governor,  that  the  White  confessio/i  was 
published  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910,  what  do  you  say  with  reference 
to  the  date?     Was  it  before  the  confession  or  after? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  before  the  confession.  The  first  intimation 
that  I  had  that  a  man  intended  to  confess,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
le;2:islatiire,  came  to  me  from  Edwin  R.  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Illinois.  He  talked  with  me  about  it  in  my 
office. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  an  appointive  position  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  he  is  elected  by  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  State  administration  in 
any  wav  ? 

Mr.  1)eneen.  He  was  a  commissioner  appointed  by  me  to  prepare 
the  workmen's  compensation  law.  They  had  an  equal  number  of 
employees  and  employers,  and  we  let  the  labor  men  select  theirs  and 
the  employers  select  theirs.  I  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  men  to 
be  selected.    He  was  on  that  commission. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  labor  men  indicated  Mr.  Wrigjht  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Wright  say  in  regard  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Wright  said  that  a  member  of  the  house  in- 
tended to  make  a  confession  about  the  jack  pot,  and  that  he  was 
preparing  an  article — he  was  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  book  or  an  article  for  one  of  the  magazines — in  reference 
to  the  exposures  of  the  jack  pot,  and  that  he  intended  to  tell  every- 
thing he  knew  about  the  corruption  of  the  legislature,  involving 
everything  and  everybody. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  a  book  was  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  discussed.  It  was  just  a  passing  matter. 
He  did  not  discuss  how  large  a  book  it  was,  and  did  not  mention  the 
man's  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  asked  him  whether  the  man  intended  to  tell  every- 
thing he  knew,  or  whether  it  was  purely  a  blackmailing  scheme. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  anything  else  said? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  identity  of  this  man  was  not  disclosed  at  that 
time? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  disclosed  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  next  time  you  talked  with  anybody 
about  that  matter! 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  next  time  was  the  night  before  President  Taft 
was  in  Chicago  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration;  the  16th  of 
March  following. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1910?  With  whom 
did  you  talk  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Keeley,  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  by  him  and  by  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Keeley  called  me  on  the  phone  and  asked  for  an 
appointment.  He  was  very  anxious  to  meet  me ;  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  come  up  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present  some  matters 
of  very  OTeat  importance  I  went  up  to  Chicago  on  the  afternoon 
train  and  met  him  that  evening. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  I^a  Salle  Hotd. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  talked  about  an  article  that  had  been  siibmitted 
to  him  in  reference  to  the  exposures  of  corruption  in  the  general 
assembly  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Keeley  said  and  what 
you  said,  as  you  recall  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Keeley  stated  that  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  who  was  a  labor  agitator,  I  think  he  termed  it,  a  man 
who  represented  the  labor  interests,  had  made  a  confession  and 
signed  a  statement;  and  if  I  recollect  correctly,  that  the  story  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Tribune,  and  that  the  Tribune  had  submitted 
it  to  the  state's  attorney  of  Cook  County,  Mr.  Weyman,  for  examina- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  Wevman  was  examining  it,  and  that  they  intended 
to  publish  it  later,  arter  Mr.  Weyman  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  it  and  pass  upon  its  criminal  features;  that  he  wanted 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  connect  up  with  his  evidence  before  it 
was  exposed  ana  oefore  opportunity  could  be  given  to  destroy  the 
chances  to  get  testimony  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  on  that  occasion  the  nature  of  the 
expos^? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  said  that  it  involved  the  jack  pot  and  the  senator- 
ship,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  go  into  details  ? 

Mr.  DiNEEN.  No ;  except  he  went  into  the  details  in  a  general  way. 
He  said  that  the  man  had  gone  around  Michigan,  and  traveled  over 
Michigan  with  some  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
they  had  had  a  rather  unusual  trip  through  Michigan,  and  had  been 
going  over  the  State  spending  the  money,  and  he  knew  the  whole 
story.  He  told  me  some  of  uie  incidents  and  laughed  at  what  an 
article  it  would  make;  and  he  said  the  whole  thing  was  to  he  exposed, 
and  that  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Weyman,  if  I  recollect 
it  correctly,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  at  that  time  the  identity  of 
the  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  matter? 

Mur.  Deneen.  I  asked  him  who  the  man  was,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
confidential  matter;  that  he  was  a  labor  man. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  heard  the  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  matter  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No ;  the  name  was  never  mentioned. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  \Miite? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  him;  but 
he  states  that  two  years  before  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
he  called  on  me  with  a  body  of  men  at  one  time,  and  1  presume  he 
did,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  him,  and  do  not 
know  him  by  si^ht. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  Mr.  White  was  the  man 
who  wa^  making  this  confession? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  that  Mr.  White  was  the 
man  who  had  confessed  was  the  morning  of  the  publication  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  the  morning  did  you  ixjceive  that  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Shortly  after  midnight 

Mr.  Healy.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  Mr.  Keeley.  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  his  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  hapen  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  W^ell,  I  had  returned  to  the  Union  League  shortly 
before  12,  and  there  was  a  reporter  there  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
asking  me  to  wait  for  an  interview  from  the  managing  editor  or  the 
city  editor,  he  did  not  know  which,  of  the  Tribune,  about  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  I  called  up  Mr.  Baker  on  the  phone,  and  he 
said  he  was  not  the  man;  that  Mr.  Keeley  was  the  man  who  wanted 
to  talk  to  me.  I  called  Mr.  Keeley,  and  he  was  at  luncheon — a  mid- 
night luncheon.  I  went  over  to  his  office,  about  three  blocks  away, 
and  met  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  W'hat  developed  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  asked  nie  for  an  interview  regarding  the  story, 
and  said  that  he  would  outline  it.  He  had  outlined  the  general 
features  of  it  before,  building  a  supposititious  case  and  askmg  me 
different  things,  as  to  what  I  thought  was  the  law,  that  now  he  had 
the  actual  facts  and  the  story,  and  that  White  was  the  man;  and  he 
asked  nie  for  an  interview. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  give  him  the  interview  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  read  the  article  and  then  gave  the  interview,  a 
very  brief  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  AMiere  was  the  article  when  vou  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  Mr.  Keely's  office — the  Tribune  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  shape  was  it?    Was  it  set  up  in  type? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  in  type  for  the  fii-st  time;  had  only  just  come 
oflf  thej)ress. 

Mr.  IIealy.  In  newspaper  form? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  newspaper  form. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  story  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  He^vly.  Had  you  ever  known,  prior  to  that  time,  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  participating  in  the  confession? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  All  I  knew  was  the  information  that  came  to 
me  from  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wright  and  from  Mr.  Keeley. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  Had  you  anytbing  to  do  iii  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  formulating  of  me  White  story  ? 

Mr.  D£NEEN.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Hbai^y.  Were  you  interested  in  any  way  in  procuring  the 
confeesionf 

Mr.  Dbnebn.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HsALY.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information  with 
reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  I>SNEEX.  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  White  confession,  Governor,  the  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  White  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  before 
that  general  assembly  which  you  vetoed,  and  which  he  said  robbed  the 
jack  pot  of  some  $35,000.    rfave  you  anv  information  about  that? 

Mr.  Denben.  No;  I  have  only  my  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Do  you  know  which  bill  it  was  that  he  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  I  looked  over  the  bills,  and  I  suspected  it  to  be  a 
corporation  bill,  giving  power  to  corporations  to  own  stock  in  other 
corporations.    I  assume  that  that  was  the  bill.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  A  corporation  bill — No.  35,  I  think — wherein  a  pro- 
vision was  made  that  authorized  cor j)orat ions  to  own  and  sell  and 
barter  stock  in  other  corporations.    It  was  vetoed  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  familiar  with  house  bill  777? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  which  legislature? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  Indiana  Railway  consolidating  measure. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Monon  bill  or  the  Western  Indiana :  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  when  was  that  passed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  three  years  ago  or  five  years 
ago.    It  was  three  years  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  heard  that  money  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  until  a  considerable  time  after  that.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  approved  that  measure? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  briefly,  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  a  bill  to  validate  bonds  that  had  been  issued 
by  the  railroad.  Our  laws  permitted  the  consolidation  of  two  rail- 
roads. It  seemed  that  this  particular  consolidation  about  30  years 
ago  was  made  between  three  railroads,  rather  than  two,  and  when 
they  began  to  meet  the  first  bonds  that  matured  some  attorney  who 
examined  the  bonds  called  attention  to  the  defect  in  the  original 
organization  of  the  corporation  that  issued  the  bonds,  and  the  men 
who  owned  them  and  the  banks  became  uneasy  about  it,  and  they 
wanted  to  validate  those  securities,  and  so  they  introduced  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  to  validate  about  $30,000,000  bonds,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gov- 
ernor has  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  railroad?  He  said  the  Monon. 
Was  it  not  the  Western  Indiana? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  the  Western  Indiana. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  The  road  that  Mr.  Henley  was  connected  with. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  road  that  Judge  Henley  was  connected  with. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  with  the  governor 
to  some  extent  into  the  jack-pot  question,  and  I  want  to  develop 
along  that  line,  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  different  chairmen  of  committees, 
with  respect  to  their  votes  on  the  senatorial  and  speakership  ques- 
tions. 1  have  a  table  of  those  appointments  and  those  votes  pre- 
pared. It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  might  submit  that  to  the  gentle- 
men upon  the  other  side  we  mi^ht  agree  upon  the  list,  and  let  uie  list 
Sfo  in  evidence,  rather  than  to  interrogate  the  governor  at  very  great 
ength  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  agree  with  you  to  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  an  opportimity  to  confer? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  suggest  tnat  we  adjourn  at  this  time,  and  we  will 
take  it  up  with  the  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Accordingly,  at  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Friday,  July  14,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FBIDAY,  JULY  14,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon, Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr. 
John  J.  Healy,  Mr.  William  J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and 
Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  SAMTJEL  DENEEN— Besumed. 

Mr.  Healy.  Governor,  have  you  prepared  or  caused  to  be  prepared 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  lower  Illinois  house  in  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly,  showing  their  votes  for  speaker,  for  Senator  on  the 
ninety-fifth  or  last  senatorial  ballot,  and  the  committee  chairman- 
ships to  which  those  members  were  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  caused  such  a  list  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  looked  the  list  over  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  that  list  agree  with  vour  recollection  of  the  votes 
of  those  members  and  the  committee  chairmanships  to  which  they 
were  appointed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  does. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  have  you  also  caused  to  be  prepared  a  list  of  the 
senatorial  candidates  and  the  ballots  and  when  they  were  voted  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Healy,  I  do  not  understand  what  your  ques- 
tion means — the  ballots,  and  when  they  were  voted? 
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Mr.  Healy.  The  ballots  as  they  were  voted,  the  number  of  the 
ballot  upon  which  the  candidates  received  a  vote  for  Unitwf  States 
Senator. 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  think  that  was  prepared,  also. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  does  this  list,  which  I  also  show  you,  contain  a 
list  of  the  committee  chairmen  and  the  standing  committees? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  number  of  the  legislative  measures  introduced 
at  that  session  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  does. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  were  referred  to  the  different  committees  and  the 
final  disposition  of  those  measures  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  list  which  I  hand  you  is  a  copy  of  that,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  handed  you  a  list,  and  this  which  you  hand  nie  now 
ia  a  printed  copy. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  printed  by  the  Government  officials  from  the  list 
which  you  gave  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  list  go  in, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
to  make  such  corrections  as  we  may  discover  from  an  examination 
of  the  official  Illinois  records  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  may  be 
done  at  any  time  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  prefer  that  Mr.  Healy 
oflFer  it  for  identification,  and  have  it  identified,  and  then  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  look  it  over  before  it  is  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  entirely  agreeable? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Then,  unless  objection  is  made  it  will  be  marked 
for  identification,  but  not  written  into  the  re<*ord  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  this  is  a  copy. 

(The  copy  which  was  referred  to  was  then  marked  "  Exhibit  De- 
neen 1.") 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  the  convening  of  the 
forty-sixth  assembly  it  was  before  the  committee  chairmanships 
were  announced? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  sir:  I  had  that  prepared,  but  I  do  not  recall  the 
date. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  after  the  20th  of  January,  but  I  am  not  sHre 
about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  who  is  it  in  the  Illinois  houMe  who  names  the 
committee  chairmen? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  speaker  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  is  selected  by  the  membership  of  the  house  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  membership;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  his  action  in  naming  chairmen  of  these  various  cc»n- 
mittees  subject  to  review  in  any  way  by  the  membership  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  depends  upon  the  rules. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  the  fact  in  the  forty-sixth  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  reviewed  by  the  house.  The  rules  conierj^ 
upon  him  the  authority  to  appoint  the  committees,  as  I  recall  it 
The  rules  are  here,  and  they  can  easily  be  ascertained. 
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Senator  Jones.  When  he  announced  the  committees,  the  house 
eould  reject  his  appointments  if  it  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  no  rules  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  rules  were  adopted  at  the  first  meeting, 
always. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Temporarily? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Temporarily.  I  rather  think  the  rules  were  adopted, 
&ut  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  was  the  membership  of  these  various  committees 
determined  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  speaker  and  his  friends  selected  the  majority 
members,  and  the  minority  leader  suggests  the  minority  members. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  by  whom  is  that  membership  finally  appointed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  speaker. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  when  you  say  the  appoint- 
ment was  made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  date,  but  you  have  it  there,  Mr. 
Healy.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Whittaker.  who  is  with  me,  if  he  has  a  memo- 
randum there  as  to  the  dates  when  the  committees  were  appointed, 
and  I  can  tell  in  a  moment  whether  I  have  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  it  later  during  the  forty-sixth  assembly  that 
these  appointments  were  made,  or  was  it  about  the  same  time,  the 
ordinary  time,  that  they  were  made  in  other  legislative  assemblies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  anything  unusual  about  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly? 
•  Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  exactly.    We  have  it  here. 

Senator  Gamble.  Oh,  do  not  take  the  time  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  any  un- 
usual delay? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  I  think  there  was  not  an  unusual  delay,  but  I 
if o  not  recall.  The  speaker  had  been  elected  for  the  third  time,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  members.  Mr.  Brown  also  was  a  man  who 
had  been  there  for  a  number  of  sessions  and  he  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  members. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  a  measure  is  introduced  into  the  Illinois  House, 
it  is  then  referred  to  one  of  the  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Dj:neen.  Usually  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  by  whom  is  the  order  of  reference  made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  subject  to  review  or  reversal  in  any  way  by 
tfie  house  membership  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  house  could  do  so. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  matter  of  practice  it  does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  does  not  do  so,  I  think. 
.  Mr.  Healy.  And  when  a  measure  goes  to  a  committee,  how  is  it 
reported  back  to  the  house  for  action  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  chairman  of  the  cominittee  to  which  it  is 
referred. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Suppose  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Illinois 
House  was  opposed  to  final  action  or  to  any  decisive  action  upon  a 
measure  pending  before  his  committee,  could  he  in  any  way  prevent 
that  measure  from  being  reported  back  to  the  house  for  its  action! 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  I  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Healy.  How? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  could  fail  to  call  his  committee  until  late  in  the 
session.  If  he  were  forced  to  call  the  committee  he  could  call  it  at 
a  time  when  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  attending  other 
committees.  He  could  absent  himself  because  of  illness  in  his  family 
or  of  business  in  his  district,  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  it  would 
be  deferred  and  it  would  go  along  so  far  that  nothing  would  be 
accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  practice  vary  any  from  the  practice  of 
other  legislative  bodies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  the  practice  of  other 
legislative  bodies,  and  I  would  not  say  that  is  a  general  practice  at 
all  in  our  State,  but  such  charges  have  been  made. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  expected  to  show 
that  there  is  any  different  practice  obtaining  in  the  legislative  body 
of  Illinois  from  that  which  obtains  in  other  legislative  bodies  under 
the  rules  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  all  know  what  the  legislative  procedure  is. 

Senator  Gamble.  Especially  if  no  different  practice  prevails  in 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  from  that  of  other  asscmolies. 

Mr.  ITealy.  I  do  not  expect  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  practice  was  the  same  in 
the  forty-sixth  assembly  that  it  had  been  in  previous  and  has  been 
in  subsequent  sessions. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  with  reference  to  that, 
so  I  could  not  concede  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  the  governor  knows. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  point  you  are  trying  to  show — ^the 
power  of  committees  to  kill  off  legislation? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  we  can  take  notice  of  that 

Mr.  Healf.  If  the  committee  will  take  judicial  notice  of  that,  it 
will  serve  the  pur]W)se  of  my  inquiry. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  do  not  propose  to  show  that  the  legislature 
had  not  the  power  to  compel  the  committee  to  act? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  going  to  develop  that  to  show  what  the  fact 
was  with  reference  to  that,  what  the  practice  had  been  in  the  Illi- 
nois House. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  trying  to  show  it  is  as  bad  as  it  is  in 
Congress? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  he  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  want  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
could  the  membership  of  the  committee  report  out  a  measure? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  as  a  matter  of  power,  if 
the  chainnan  happened  to  be  absent,  they  could  elect  anotner  man, 
supposing  the  speaker  would  recognize  him. 

Mr.  HSajjy.  Has  that  been  done  to  your  knowledge  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  the  governor, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kern.  Governor,  did  you  receive  any  letter  from  any  per- 
son on  the  subject  of  the  senatorial  election  on  the  26th,  referring  to 
the  President's  attitude  or  to  the  attitude  of  Senator  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  the  witness  for  cross-examination, 
Mr.  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  were  you  bom  in  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1863,  at  Edwardsville,  Madison 
County. 

Mr.  Hanecy..  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  are  nearly  the  same  age! 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  entered  politics  actively  at  nearly  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  when  Senator  Lorimer  became  inter- 
ested in  politics,  except  through  the  sketches  in  the  newspapers.  I 
think  he  entered  earlier  than  I  did,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  actively.  You  know  that  Senator  Lorimer 
and  Dr.  T.  N.  Jamieson  and  Henry  Hertz  and  James  Pease  came 
together,  they  and  their  friends,  in  1889. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  mav  be.  I  became  connected  with  politics  ac- 
tively in  1894, 1  think,  or'^lSOS. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  you  became  active  in  politics  when  you  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  house  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  the 
spring  of  1892. 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1892 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  composed  of  five  entire  town- 
ships, namely,  Southtown,  Northtown,  Westtown,  Hyde  Park,  Lake, 
Lake  View,  and  Jefferson  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  parts  of  other  townships? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  River,  nmning  in  from  the  lake,  di- 
vides the  north  and  south  towns  into  two  parts,  and  then  the  river 
branches  off  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  and  leaves  the  west  side, 
west  of  the  two  branches  and  the  main  river.    That  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  a  fact:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  So  that  the  Westtown  of  Chicago  covers  nearly  the 
same  territory,  north  and  south,  that  the  Southtown,  practically — 
a  little  more  than  the  territory  covered  by  the  South  and  the  North 
towns  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  a  general  way,  I  think  so.  I  know  more  about 
the  population  than  I  do  about  the  area. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  simply  giving  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  substantially  so,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  the  time  that  we  speak  of  in  1889  or  1802 
the  Westtown,  or  the  west  side  of  Chicago,  was  about  as  large  in 
population  and  in  political  delegates  at  conventions  as  the  South- 
town  and  the  Northtown  together.    That  is,  back  in  1889  or  1892. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.    I  suppose  that  is  so. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Wh^n  you  beciime  active  in  politics  first,  you  lived  in 
the  town  of  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  town  of  Lake,  at  En^lewood. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  at  that  time  was  the  city  of  Lake  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Chicago? 

>fr.  Deneen.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  town  of  Hyde  Park? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  town  of  Lake  View? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  Jefferson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not,  in  each  case.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Subsequently  those  towns  were  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  became  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Hanecy,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference,  but 
Lake  View  was  in  the  city  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  city  in  1888, 
although  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  at  the  time  he  became  active  in 
politics  lived  on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  west  side ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Henry  Hertz  lived  on  the  northwest  side? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  James  Pease  lived  in  Lake  View  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  North  of  the  Northtown  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Fred  Busse  lived  in  the  Northtown  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dr.  T.  N.  Jamieson  lived  in  Hyde  Park  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  the  political  organization,  or  the  leaders  in 
the  political  organization  at  that  time,  covered  the  northwest,  the 
southwest  side,  the  north  side,  and  the  south  side? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Dr.  T.  N.  Jamieson  was  a  strong  adherent  and 
friend  of  Senator  Lorimer  then,  and  has  been  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  when  I  knew  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  a  son,  Stillman  B.  Jamieson,  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  active  as  a  Lorimer  adherent  and  friend, 
has  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Robert  S.  Illes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  partner  of  Stillman  Jamieson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  associated  together  and  I  assumed  they 
were  partners. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Robert  S.  Illes  was  county  attorney? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  appointed,  not  elected,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  elected  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  not 
elected  by  the  people? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  not  elected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  appointed  through  the  influence  of  Sen- 
ator Ijorimer  and  Dr.  Jamieson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know;  I  just  assume  he  was  appointed  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Everybody  conceded  that,  did  they  not,  at  that 
tinie? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  I  was  not  on  familiar  terms  with  Mr. 
Illes  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Robert  S.  Illes  was  an  adherent  of  Dr.  Jamieson  and 
Senator  Lorimer? 
•  Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  always  recognized  as  such,  and  was  a  can- 
didate supported  by  those  people  for  judge  on  one  or  two  occasions? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  recognized  as  an  adherent  of  those  gentle- 
men? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  was  friendly  to  Dr.  Jamieson  and,  I  assume, 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  a  Lorimer  and 
Jamieson  friend  and  adherent? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  rather  thought  more  directly  with  Dr.  Jamieson, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dr.  Jamieson  and  his  friends  were  always  friendly 
to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Most  of  them,  yes;  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  move  to  Chicago,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  moved  to  Chicago  in  September,  1885,  and  re- 
mained there  until  December,  1885.  Then  I  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  was  there  until  September  of  1886,  when  I  returned  to  Chicago, 
and  lived  there  until  I  moved  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  19041 

Mr.  Deneen.  1905.     I  was  elected  in  1904. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    When  were  you  admitted  to  the  bar.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1886. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  year  you  returned  to  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  same  year  I  returned  to  Illinois.  I  was  ad- 
mitted in  Minnesota  and  left  within  a  week,  I  think,  and  came  back 
to  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  you  appointed  attorney  for  the  sanitary 
district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  December  or  November  of  1005,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  1895? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1895;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  board  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Mallett  was.    I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 

he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  the  membership  of  the  board  ?  It 
consisted  of  five  members,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Five,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  you  have  a  list  of  them  I  could  tell  in  a  moment, 
Uyou  would  refresh  my  recollection. 
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Mr.  Hakecy:  I  have  not.    Mr.  Carter  was  one  of  them  t 

Mr.  Dekeen.  Yes;  Mr.  Carter  was  one. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  Mr.  Boldenweck — Billy  Boldenweck? 

Mr.  Dei^een.  I  do  not  recall;  there  was  a  gentleman  from  the 
sixth  ward. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Joe  Brady? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  Brady. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Ana  do  you  remember  that  Boldenweck  was  the 
other  ! 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  think  he  was.  I  was  there  just 
four  months  and  I  resigned. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  the  salary  of  that  office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  appointed  to  that  place  by  the  sanitary 
district  through  the  efforts  ana  influence  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
friends,  were  you  not ! 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  the  entire  Republican  organization,  I  had 
understood. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  and  his  friends  controlled  the  whole  Republican 
ormnization? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understood  so — they  controlled  the  organization. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  the  first  appointive  office  that  you  held, 
Grovemor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  first  and  only  one. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  in  November,  1892? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1892 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  served  one  term? 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  term. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  were  elected  State's  attornev  of  Cook 
County  in  1896? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1896;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  yon  wore  reelected  in  1900? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1900. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  term  was  four  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Four  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  election  of  State's  attornev  came  at  the  same 
time  that  the  presidential  electors  were  elected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  salary  of  State's  attorney  was  $7,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Deneen.  $7,000  and  fees. 

Mr.  Hanect.  $7,000  and  fees? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  So  that  your  regular  salary,  drawn  monthly, 
amounted  during  the  eight  years  to  $56,000  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  much  were  the  fees,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  fees  in  the  aggregate,  I  think,  were  $240,000 
in  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  reported  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand and  some  hundred  dollars,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  it  was;  but  the  figures  are 
there. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  kept  all  of  those  fees? 
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Mr.  Deneek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  addition  to  your  salary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  addition  to  the  salary;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  got,  out  of  the  eight-year  term  as  State's 
attorney,  about  $300,000  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About;  a  little  more,  I  think,  or  a  little  less.  It 
was  about  $300,000.    It  was  the  salary  plus  the  fees. 

Mr.  IIaxjxy.  You  reported  to  the  school  fund  committee,  or  the 
school  fund,  the  amount  of  fees  that  you  collected  ? 

Mr.  Dejjeen.  The  law  required  that  I  file  a  report  with  the  county 
clerk,  and  then  that  notice  be  given,  and  the  matter  tried  before 
the  county  judge  of  the  county.  I  folh)wed  the  law,  and  reported, 
and  tried  the  matter,  and  judgment  was  entered  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  any  fees  that  were  collected  in  your  office  of 
State's  attorney  that  you  did  not  take  as  compensation  would  go  to 
the  school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  children  of  the  county 
of  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  go  to  the  school  fund. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  did  report  any  fees  that  did  go  to  that 
fund  during  your  eight  years  of  occupancy  of  thac  office,  did  vou  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  The  fees  were  paid  to  me  for  the  work  done; 
but  I  was  required,  under  the  law,  to  collect  them  out  of  the  judgments 
and  fines  imposed  and  collected.  At  first  they  were  very  small,  but 
at  the  last  they  accumulated  to  quite  a  large  amount.  The  office  was 
the  largest  office  of  its  kind  in  the  world  in  the  nuixibor  uf  cases  tried 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  way  you  collected  the  fees  was  that  the  statute 
allowed  to  the  office  of  the  State's  attorney  a  $10  fee  for  each  convic- 
tion of  a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Five  dollars,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  give  the  scale  of  fees  for  the  others? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Ten  dollars  in  case  of  trial  for  insanity ;  $10,  if  I  re- 
call, in  bastardy  cases;  and  $20  in  felony  cases,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  there  were  50  or  more  counts  in  an  indict- 
ment for  any  of  those  offenses,  you  charged  $10  for  each  count  in  the 
same  indictment,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  go  into 
all  this  matter.  Even  if  the  g:overnor  did  not  comply  with  the  law, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  investigate  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  not  going  to  extend  that  inquiry  very  far,  but 
I  will  stop  right  here,  Senator,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Jonks.  I  am  simply  expressing  my  views  about  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  investigated  out  there  when  I  ran  for  office 
the  first  time.  They  brought  me  in  from  the  country  campaign,  and 
I  went  in,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  me  to  state  this :  They  charged  that 
I  had  collected  more  than  the  law  permitted,  and  after  they  put  their 
accountants  there  they  found  that  I  had  not  collected  within  $10,000 
of  what  I  was  entitled  to,  and  I  collected  it  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  investigation  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  just  coming  to  this  question,  Governor,  which 
I  will  ask,  if  you  do  not  object — whether  Fred  M.  Blount  was  one  of 
the  men  who  objected  to  your  fees  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Very  seriously.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  them.  Tliere 
was  an  investigation  of  the  matter  that  lasted  longer  than  this. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  thei-e  not  some  suit  brought,  (iovern(»r, 
that  involved  this  question? 

Mr.  Den  KEN.  There  was  later,  when  Mr.  Healy  was  State's  attor- 
ney.   I  was  the  real  party  in  interest. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  was  the  title  of  that  case? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  guess  it  was  "  The  People  v.  Healy,''  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  first  suit  was  ''  The  County  of  Cook  v,  Healy," 
and  very  recently,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  only  a  month* or 
two  ago,  another  decision  was  handed  down.  The  title  of  that  case 
was  "  Healy  r,  Galpin." 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  other  case  go  to  the  supreme  couil  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Both  of  them  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  decided  it  i 

Mr.  Deneex.  The  first  one  was  the  (me  that  decided  the  [)oint. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Healy  did  pay  over  all  of  the  fees  above 
his  salary,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  answer  that  bv  savins  that  I  assume  so;  I 
think  so.  I  want  to  explain  this:  During  the  li\tter  part  of  mv  term, 
or  the  second  term,  a  statute  was  passed  in  our  State  limiting  the 
compensation  of  the  State's  attorney  to  a  salary,  and  there  was  some 
question  about  its  constitutionality.  So  the  candidates  who  were 
before  the  people  at  that  time  stated,  before  the  election,  that  in  the 
event  that  they  were  elected  they  would  comply  with  the  law  as  it 
was  on  the  statute  books  and  not  test  its  constitutionality.  Mr. 
Healy  followed  that  course,  and  I  understand  he  paid  over  all  the 
fees  to  the  county  and  retained  only  his  salary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  claimed,  was  it  not.  Governor,  by  a  great 
many  people,  that  you  made  the  same  promise  when  you  were 
elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  it  was  not.  Exactly  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
You  refer  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lawson,  do  you  not.  of  the  News? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  refer  to  the  statement  that  was  published  in 
the  papers  that  I  said  that  if  I  were  ele^^ted  in  18%  I  would  offer  as 
an  inducement  to  the  people  to  elect  me  that  I  would  not  take  the 
compensjition  provided  by  law  for  State's  attorney?  I  said.  No: 
that  if  I  were  elected  I  would  take  the  compensation  provided  in 
the  way  of  fees  and  salary,  and  no  more.  The  question  was  whether 
or  not  any  more  beyond  that  sliould  be  taken.  That  was  the  question 
in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Mr.  Lawson  that  you  speak  of  is  Victor  F. 
Lawson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
Record-Herald  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  claimed  in  his  papers  that  you  did  make 
that  pledge,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  so  published,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  It  was  charged  later,  after  I  became 
a  candidate  for  covemor;  but  not  by  the  Daily  News  or  Record- 
Herald,  but  by  others. 

Mr.  Han  EOT.  The  same  Fred  M.  Blount  that  you  said  had  to  do 
with  one  of  these  cases  against  you,  was  associated  with  Senator 
Hopkins,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Later;  yes.    He  was  president  of  a  surety  company. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  also  associated  with  Senator  Hopkins  in  his 
campaign  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  reelection? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  managed  his  campaign,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  helped  to  manage  it.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  Springfield  practically  all  the  time,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  called  on  me  quite  often.  I  assume  he  was  there 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  Fred  M.  Blount  were  supporting  Sen- 
ator Hopkins  for  reelection,  were  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  the  campaign  for  your  nomination 
in  1896? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  in  1896. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  four  candidates  for  that  office  at  that 
time,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Four  or  five,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  you  from  the  southwest  side,  Mr.  Garri- 
son from  the  northwest  side — Henry  Hertz's  district 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  Mr.  Scanlon.  Mr.  Kickham  Scanlon,  the  judge, 
I  think  was  a  candidate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  Garrison? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  material.  Henry  Hertz  had  a  candidate 
from  his  part  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Scanlon  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  James  Pease  had  a  candidate  in  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy,  the  attorney  for  the  Helm  committee,  and  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  this  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Healy  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  from  James  Pease's  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  the  Lakeview  district;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Glennon  was  the  candidate  for  State's 
attornev  fi'om  Dr.  Jamieson's  district? 

•  _ 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  a  candidate  for  State's  attorney  from  the 
third  ward  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Martin  B.  Madden 's  district — now  Con- 
gressman Madden's  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  both  lived  there. 

Senator  Kern.  What  do  you  mean  by  "his  district"? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  district  he  lived  in.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
if  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  why  I  asked  for  the 
political  divisions  of  the  city — the  south  side,  the  north  side,  the 
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northwest,  and  the  southwest.     There  was  one  of  the   principal 
leaders  from  each  of  those  divisions. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  was  the  "  boss  "  of  that  district,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  say  that.  He  was  as  long  as  the  people 
there  would  support  him.  There  was  quite  a  hot  campaign  for  the 
nomination  for  State's  attorney  at  that  time,  was  there  not,  Gov- 
ernor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  the  usual  campaign,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  was  backing  your*  candidacy,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Dekeek.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Henry  Hertz  was  backing  either  Garrison  or 
Scanlan  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Garrison  at  all.  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  his  name.  Mr.  Underw(jod  was  a  candidate,  and  some 
others  also.  I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Garrison  at  all.  T  think  you  are 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  it  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Herlz,  I  think,  favored  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Kickham  Scanlan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  Mr.  Scanlan  or  the  other  man.  And  Mr. 
Pease  was  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  John  J.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Martin  B  Madden  and  Dr.  Jamieson  were  sup- 
porting the  candidacy  of  Edward  T.  Glennon  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  the  conference  or  caucus  the  night  be- 
fore tlie  convention  met? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  there  was  a  caucus  that  night? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  xVnd  you  knew  that  those  four  leaders  were  asked 
by  the  representatives' of  all  of  the  delegates  in  the  convention  that 
had  been  elected  that  day.  and  who  would  meet  in  convention  the 
next  day.  to  go  out  into  a  side  room  and  see  if  ihey  could  harmonize 
their  differences  and  agree  upon  somelx)dy  for  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that,  however? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  county  committee  met  and  accepted  the 
candidates;  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  to  be  a  fact,  did  you  not,  generally? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  conference  of  those  four 
leaders  lasted  until  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  l)efore  SiMiator 
Lorimer  succeeded  in  convincing  the  others  that  you  should  lie 
nominated  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
assume  it  was  a  night  conference  that  began  after  the  returns  were 
in,  at  midnight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  delegates  had  been  elected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  the  delegates  had  been  elected  and  congregated 
down  in  the  hotel,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  nominated  at  that  convention  for  State's 
attorney,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  you  v/ere  nominated  by  Senator  Lorimer  and 
his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  they  were  all  friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  then  renominate  by  Senator  Lorimer  and 
his  friends  in  1900,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  renominated  in  1900;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  renominated  by  Senator  Lorimer  and 
his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  you  care  to  have  me  state  the  facts,  I  will  state 
them.  I  could  not  answer  that  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  I  think  the  Senator 
favored  me.  The  Senator  told  me  beforehand  that  his  frineds  were 
against  my  candidacy.  T  participated,  I  think,  in  that  caucus,  and 
there  was  a  crood  deal  of  feeling  against  Mr.  Simonds,  who  was 
county  recorder,  and  Mr.  IJpham,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  review,  and  myself,  who  was  State's  attorney;  and  the  question 
was  whether  any  of  us  should  be  renominated.  We  had  a  caucus, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  participated  in  it;  at  least,  Mr.  Simonds  and  1 
did.  There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  matter,  and  finally 
it  led  to  the  nomination  of  the  three.  I  think  I  tiominated  Mr. 
Simonds  and  Mr.  Upham  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  nominated  Mr.  Upham? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Healy  will  know.  I  think  it  oc- 
curred over  at  the  headquarters  of  the  county  committee  on  Fiftii 
Avenue,  if  I  recollect  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  m.e  refresh  vour  recollection,  Governor.  The 
county  convention  met  just  before  the  State  convention  met  at 
Peoria,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  so.  It  had  to  to  select  the  delegates  to  the 
State  convention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  county  convention  took  a  recess  and  did 
not  make  any  nominations  until  after  the  State  convention  had  that 
meeting  at  Peoria,  and  had  concluded  its  work? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  forgotten  that ;  but  I  assume,  now,  that  that 
is  so.    If  you  have  the  dates  there  they  may  refresh  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  remember  the  events,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  is  so.  It  has  not  been  called  to  my 
attention  for  so  long  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  factions  in  Cook  County  politics  at  that 
time,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Henry  Hertz  and  some  of  the  others  had  broken 
away  from  the  old  organization  and  separated  into  factions.  That 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  not  working  together,  I  think,  in  1900. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Hertz  faction  held  a  caucus  or  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Brevoort  House  at  the  same  time  that  Senator  Ijorimer 
and  his  friends  were  holding  a  caucus  at  another  place? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  attend  anv  conference 

« 

there  at  the  Brevoort  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  not  attend  the  conference  or  caucus  of 
Henry  Hertz's  friends  at  the  Brevoort  House  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  not  go  from  there,  after  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  they  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the  delegates  in  tht 
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convention  and  could  not  nominate — after  that  fact  was  ascer- 
tained did  you  not  go  out  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
over  to  the  caucus  of  Senator  Ix>rimer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  not  see  Christopher  Mamer.  until  re- 
cently clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  at  the  Hertz  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  into  the  conference  or  caucus  of  Senator 
Lorimer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  My  recollec^tion  is  nf;t.  T  am  quite 
sure  not — if  we  are  not  confused  in  the  caucuses  to  which  you  I'efer. 
I  think  that  ^Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  had  a  caucu-'  in  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  and  then  a  caucus  of  all  the  committeemen, 
at  which  Mr.  Hertz  and  Mr.  Pease  and  others  were  present,  was  held, 
and  I  attended  that  caucus.  If  you  call  that  the  caucus  of  Senator 
Lorimer.  I  was  there:  but,  as  I  recrllect  it,  that  was  at  the  head- 
quarters, and  it  was  there  that  the  discussion  arose  in  rt^ference  to 
Mr.  Simonds  and.  I  think,  Mr.  Upham  and  myself.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  after  the  separate  cjiucMses  of  the  lleH:'. 
people  and  the  Ijorimer  people? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  attend  their  caucuses.  I  know  thnt  was 
charged,  but  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  attend  a  caucus  of  the  Lorimer 
people  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  best  recollection  is  that  the  caucus  I  attended 
was  at  headquarters,  where  the  general  caucus  of  the  leaders,  the 
committeemen,  was  held. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  notion,  except  the  fact  that  it  occurred. 
I  remember  the  discission  that  arose  and  some  of  the  arguments 
that  Avere  made.  I  have  a  pretty  clear  recolleition  as  to  some  of  the 
arguments. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  that  that  caucus  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer and  his  friends  was  held  in  the  Adams  Express  Building? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  understood  it  was  held  there.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  attended  it.    My  recollection  is  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  yon  did  not  attend  the  caucus  of  Senator  I^ori- 
mer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  turned  out  after  the  election  of  the  delegates  to 
Uiat  convention  th«t  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  had  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  and  a  clear  working  force  in  the  convention,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  was  tested  at  all.  Your 
question  does  not  throw  aiiT  Kght  on  the  matter.  It  depends  ujwn  who 
were  the  Senator's  friaids,  what  classification  you  make.  If  you 
classify  the  entire  34  wards,  it  would  be  so.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  answer  a  question  so  general  as  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  they  did  have  separate  caucuses,  did  they  not — 
the  Hertz  people  in  on©  place  and  Ijorimer's  in  another? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  stated,  I  did  not  attend  either.  That  is  my 
best  recollection,  and  I  do  not  know.  It  occurred  at  night,  I  under- 
stood— the  day  before  the  conventicm,  or  sometime  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  the  fact  at  all? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  it;  no.  If  there  is  any  point  you 
are  driving  at,  if  you  will  ask  me,  I  will  give  you  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  for  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  diarged  my  mind  with  all  those  matters. 
I  have  been  pretty  active  in  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  that  a  number  of  Senator  Lorimer's  friends 
were  opposed  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  And  Bob  Simonds  and  Fred  Upham? 

Mr.  Deneen.  V ery  strongly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  Senator  Lorimer  was  your  strong  friend  all 
the  time,  and  overcame  the  objections  of  his  friends  to  your  nomi- 
nation, did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  did.  I  think  he  did  what  he  could  in 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that,  have  you,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  is  rather  an  embarrassing  matter,  because  I 
have  to  speak  about  myself.  If  you  care  for  my  full  impression,  I 
will  state  the  matter. 

Mr.  HANECYi  We  often  have  to  talk  of  ourselves.  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  say  the  difference  arose  between  Mr.  Pease 
and  Mr.  Hertz  and  the  Senator  in  1898,  at  which  time  the  question  at 
issue  in  our  convention  was  whether  or  not  the  Republican  conven- 
tion would  condemn  the  passage  of  the  Allen  bill,  the  Humphrey 
bills,  and  the  gas-consolidation  bills,  and  the  warehouse  bills  in  the 
general  assembly,  that  immediately  preceded  it;  and  a  vote  was  had 
on  it,  and  I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  town  of  Lake,  comprising 
four  large  wards,  as  large  as  a  congressional  district.  We  had  101 
delegates  of  the  1,000  delegates  in  the  convention,  and  every  one  of 
them  voted  with  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Hertz  to  condemn  the  bills. 
That  created  quite  a  lot  of  feeling  against  ixie  on  the  part  of  some 
local  leaders,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was  to  be  nominated  I  did 
not  know. 

Now,  if  our  town  of  Lake  people  were  classified  as  Lorimer  wards, 
that  would  add  at  least  that  many  votes  to  his  force.  We  were 
friendly  to  the  Congressman.  I  was  the  congressional  committee- 
man, the  State  committeeman  in  his  district,  and  a  very  active  par- 
ticipant in  managing  his  campaign.  He  was  then  the  Congressman 
from  our  district.  The  same  feeling  that  arose  against  Pease  and 
Hertz  was  also  against  me,  which  arose  out  of  the  discussion  in  the 
county  convention  regarding  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hertz  and  Mr.  Pease  both  supported  the  Allen 
bill  and  the  Humphrey  bills,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  so.     I  think  they  did  not, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  did? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know :  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not  testify  to  the  fact? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  was  State's  attorney,  and  had 
a  busy  office  and  could  not  keep  track  of  all  those  matters.  The 
records  will  show. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  gas-consolidation  bill  was  held  to  be  valid  by  the 
Supreme  Court  afterwards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  on  a  case  that  I  instituted  against  it  I  lost 
the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  the  Supreme  Court  held 

Mr.  Deneen.  (interrupting).  Oh,  yes;  it  held  it  to  be  constitu- 
tional ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  break  between  Senator 
Lorimer  and  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  Henry  Hertz  and  his 
friends  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  The  general  impression  was  that  it 
arose  out  of  the  contest  in  the  convention  of  1898,  and  the  years 
preceding  my  nomination. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  That  is,  you  say  the  breach  came  with  Henry  Hertz 
ml898? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  convention  of  1898. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us.  Governor,  that  the  leaders  were  Senator 
Lorimer,  Henry  Hertz,  James  Pease,  and  Dr.  Jamieson.  When  did 
that  leadership  change? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  leave  that  for  the  present.  James  Pease  was 
elected  sheriff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1894? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  sheriff  for  four  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  largest  executive  office  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  Weil,  it  is  a  large  office.  I  do  not  know 
wrhether  it  is  larger  than  the  treasurer's  office  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  head  of  the  county  ticket,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dr.  Jamieson  was  elected  clerk  of  the  appellate 
court,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  1894? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.     Back  about  that  time.    It  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Deneen.  lie  was  elected — I  do  not  recall  when.  I  think  it 
was  1896. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  he  was  reelected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  a  very  important  office,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  clerk  of  the  court.  It  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  appellate  court. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  O.  West  was  a  close  friend  of  yours,  and  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  friendship,  personal  and  political,  orijr- 
inated  when.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  began  in  1891  or  1892. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  when  you  first  became  active? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  became  active,  I  think,  in  1888. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1888  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was.  That  is,  I  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  and  Mr.  West  and  your  friends  and  his 
became  active  in  the  town  of  Lake  politics  in  1888? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  Mr.  West  was  not  a  resident  of  the  town  at 
that  time.  He  was  not  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Lake.  If  I  recall 
it,  I  think  he  came  to  the  citv  after  that.  I  think  I  met  him  in  1892, 
but  I  am  not  sure.     It  may  have  been  1891. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  West  were  living  in  Senator  Lorimer's 
congressional  district  when  Senator  Lorimer  was  first  elected  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  Mr.  West  were  for  Senator  Lorimer 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  actively  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  afterwards  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends 
helped  to  nominate  you  both  times? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Both  Mr.  West  and  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  O.  West  was  nominated  and  elected  city  attor- 
ney of  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1895,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  year.  I  think  that  was  so; 
about  1895. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  the  time  that  Greorge  P.  Swift  was  elected 
mayor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  ran  with  Mayor  Swift. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  1895? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  election  was  in  April  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  reelected  city  attorney? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  ran  for  two  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Two  years;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  Mr.  West  was  nominated  and  elected 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  review,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  mean  city  attorney. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  West  had  not  been  prominent  in  city  politics 
outside  of  his  ward  or  senatorial  district  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  prominent  in  the  four  wards  of  the  town  of 
Lake  only,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Roy  O.  West  was  nominated  for  the  position  of 
member  of  the  board  of  review  of  Chicago  in  1898,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  year.  I  think  it  was  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  year? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  He  was  nominated  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
liorimer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  was  nominated,  I  think,  bv  acclamation. 
As  I  recall  it,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
very  strongly  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  term  of  that  office  is  six  vears? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Six  years;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  his  first  term,  commencing  in  1898,  was  divide^; 
that  is,  there  were  three  members  of  the  board  of  review  of  Chicago! 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  now  the  board  of  review  of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  it  was  then.    Chicago  is  the  principal  part 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well.  And  at  the  first  election  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  drew  lots  to  see  which  would  have  the  two-yeajr 
term,  which  the  four-year  term,  and  which  the  six-year  term? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  presume  so.    The  law  required  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  West  drew  the  foyr-year  term? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  his  term. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  West  was  renominated  in  1902  for  th€ 
board  of  review,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  nominated  to  succeed  himself.  I  think  it 
was  in  1902. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  for  a  six-year  term  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  renominated  for  that  office  through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  all  favored  him,  I  think.  Again  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  Mr.  West  was  elected  that  year,  too,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  renominated  for  the  same  place  in  1908, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  reelected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  review  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  review. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  West  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  cen- 
tral committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ne  has  been  ever  since  you  were  nominated  for 
governor  in  1904? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  he  was  chosen,  I  think,  by  the  committee  im- 
mediatelv  after  I  was  nominated. 

Mr.  riANECY.  Yes.  The  governor  generaUy  designates  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  central  committee. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  the  practice.  For  a  long  time  he  was, 
and  I  think  Gov.  Yates  designated  his  chairman.  I  do  not  know, 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have,  ever  since  you  have  been  governor,  recom- 
mended or  designated  a  man  that  you  would  like  to  have  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  central  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that,  because  he 
had  been  the  chairman  of  my  campaign  committee.  I  think  it  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
request. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  everybody  in  Illinois  knew  that  you  and  Roy 
West 

Mr.  Deneen  (interrupting).  We  were  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Were  close  enough  to  each  other,  po- 
fitically  and  otherwise,  so  that  you  would  want  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1900  there  was  a  break  by  Mr.  Hertz  and  Mr. 
Pease  away  from  the  so-caUed  Lorimer  organization,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  the  break  occurred,  as  I  said,  in  1898.  I  was 
not  on  such  familiar  terms  with  them  as  to  know  just  when  their 
differences  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  the  break  occur  in  the  convention  at  Peoria 
when  Mr.  Hertz  and  Mr.  Pease  supported  Mr.  Walter  Beeves? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  did;  but  I  say  1  do  not  know  when  the  break 
Mcurred  preceding  that.  I  know  that  they  did  not  favor  the  same 
candidates  at  Peoria. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thev  separated  at  that  time — in  1900 — anyway,  if 
they  had  not  before  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lorimer's  friends  favored  you,  and  they 
fcvored  Judge  Carter,  of  the  supreme  court,  who  is  now  chief  justice. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  that  lor  awhile ;  and  then  they  tried  to  go 
to  Reeves,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  tried.    Mr.  Hertz 
did. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean;  the  leader  did? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Pease  followed;  but  it  was  a 
loatter  in  which  there  was  much  excitement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  result  was  that  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends 
nominated  Richard  Yates  for  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    We  voted  for  Governor  Yates  in  our  town. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  so  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did.  Our  delegation  did,  rather.  I  think  I  was 
a  member  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  I  say  "  you,"  I  mean  your  deleg[ation. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  was  a  member  of  the  delegation,  and  it  was 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  chairman  of  your  delegation  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  gave  him  the  largest  vote  of  any  political 
wnit  in  the  State;  I  think  so;  certainly  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1900  a  new  political  organization  was  created  in 
Chicago,  was  it  not,  consisting  of  Fred  A.  Busse,  James  Pease,  Henry 
Hertz,  John  Hanberg,  and  James  Reddick  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  definitely.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  they  got  together  and  created  an  organization? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  the  northwest  side,  where 
Henry  Hertz  had  been  influential,  James  Reddick  took  his  place. 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  influential  Republican 
in  that  section  of  the  city ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    Mr.  Hertz  went  out  of  the  leadership  in  that 

Sart  of  the  city,  and  out  of  the  leadership  generally,  and  James  Red- 
ick  took  his  place,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Reddick  was  considered  the  most  influential 
man  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Yes.  And  he  became  leader  in  place  of  Henry 
Hertz,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Dekeen.  He  was  considered  so. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  And  John  Hanberg  became  the  leader  in  Hyde 
Park,  did  he  not,  in  place  of  Dr.  Jamieson  ? 

Mr.  Deneek.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  There  were  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  had  a  majority  or  not.  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  think  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  men  who  wei^ 
working  together  there.  Whether  he  had  a  majority  of  the  vote  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Hanberg  and  Jamieson  had  been  close  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Jamieson  had  supported  Hanberg  for  chair- 
man of  the  county  board,  and  had  him  nominated  and  elected?. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  had  supported  each  other  on  various  occasions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fred  A.  Busse,  about  1900,  became  an  important 
political  factor  in  the  north  town  of  Chicago,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  just  the  time,  but  he  was  a  very  im- 
portant and  influential  Republican  there,  and  has  been  for  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  James  Pease  was  in  the  northeast — in  I^ake 
View? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  Lake  View ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  not  Busse,  Pease,  Hertz,  Hanberg,  Red- 
dick,  and  the  newspapers  form  a  new  organization  politically  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  T  do  not  know  of  any  organiza- 
tion formed  by  the  newspapers  and  those  men  that  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  the  newspapers  support  the  ticket  and  the 
policies  and  plans  of  those  men? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  supported  certain  men  on  the  ticket.  They 
nominated  the  ticket.  The  men  who  came  from  the  groups  of  terri- 
tories where  these  gentlemen  resided,  and  where  they  were  influential, 
I  think  nominated  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  commenced  in  1900,  right  after  the  Peoria 
convention,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  exactly.  You  stated  a  minute 
ago  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  in  control  in  1902  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  you  say  this  organization  was  formed  in  1900  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  did  not  say  they  were  controlling. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh;  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  answer  definitely 
on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  commenced  to  break  away  from  the  old 
organization  and  started,  or  attempted  to  form,  a  new  organization 
right  after  1900? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  differed  as  to  their  policies  from  1898  on. 
Some  differences  arose. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  newspapers  supported  the  men  and  candi- 
dates of  Busse,  Pease,  West,  Hanberg,  and  Eeddick  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  best  recollection  is  that  the  newspapers  have 
supported  candidates  of  both  factions  that  have  been  on  the  ticket. 
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I  think  most  tickets  have  been  made  up  of  men  friendly  to  both 
organizations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  and  Fred  Busse,  James  Pease,  James 
Reddick,  John  Hanberg,  and  Mr.  Weber,  from  the  country  towns, 
organize  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  organized. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  come  together,  informally  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  met  with  those  gentlemen  since  I  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  county,  and  preceding  that  time 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  city  committee  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Preceding  that  time,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
city  committee  of  Chicago,  I  served  on  both  committees  at  different 
times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  became  a  candidate  for  governor,  which 
I  think  you  told  me  was  in  1903 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  announced  my  candidacy  in  October,  1903, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  It  was  the  October  or  September  preceding 
the  primaries.    It  was  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  time  Frank  Noyes  was  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  was  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Victor  Lawson  of  the  News? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Bob  Patterson  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  three  papers  worked  together  politically? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  so.  They  favored  my  candidacy. 
As  to  passing  on  what  they  did  on  all  other  matters,  I  could  not 
state. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Busse,  Pease,  Keddick,  Hanberg,  and  Weber 
favored  your  candidacj,  did  they  not? 

Ml*.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  the  State  convention  that  met  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  those  men  last  named  were  supporting  you,  and  tlie  news- 
papers named,  the  Tribune,  the  Record-Herald,  and  the  Daily  News, 
were  supporting  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Busse,  Pease,  Reddick,  Hanberg,  and  Weber  had 
been  in  the  so-called  Lorimer  organization  prior  to  that  time,  had 
they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  had  worked  together,  and  had  worked  sepa- 
rately. Your  question  I  think  conveys  an  erroneous  meaning.  There 
was  no  organized  corporation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  say  they  were  incorporated. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  worked  together,  and  they  worked  against  each 
other,  as  their  interests  required.  They  represented  their  constitu- 
ents and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  now  any  single  instance  where  those 
men  worked  against  the  newspapers,  or  the  newspapers  against 
them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  was  any  issue  against 
the  newspapers  there. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  newspapers  work  against  them,  or  they 
against  each  other? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  recollection  by  running 
through  the  list  of  candidates,  and  could  ^ve  my  judgment  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  comes  to  your  mind  now  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no.  I  think  at  various  times  the  newspapers 
have  criticized  every  one  of  them  and  favored  every  one  of  them. 
That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  HanbcV.  And  they  criticized  you  at  times  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  bitterly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  have  not  done  that  since  1904,  have  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Since  1906,  I  think.  Some  of  them  have.  The 
Chronicle,  the  Journal,  and  the  Inter-Ocean  have  kept  up  a  con- 
tirraoiis  performance,  I  think.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  but  my 
name  appeared  in  the  Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  about  the  Tribune,  the  News,  and  the 
Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  have  not  opposed  you  since  1904,  have  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  have  criticized  me  occasionally,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  opposed  me;  I  think  they  have  favored  my  candida- 
cies from  the  time  I  was  nominated  for  the  general  assembly,  in 
1892 — the  old  Becord  and  the  succeeding  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Noyes  was  not  on  the  Record-Herald  then  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Robert  M.  Patterson  was  not  in  control  of  the 
Tribooe? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Tribune  favored  my  candidacy  for  representa- 
tive in  1892  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  188§? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  they  favored  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  McMurdy, 
and  we  were  both  elected,  notwithstanding  the  district  went  Demo- 
eratic.  That  happened  under  our  peculiar  minority  representation 
ff^em.  They  favored  us  both  very  strongly,  and  liave  favored  us 
smce. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  say  the  district  went  Democratic  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  did.    It  elected  a  Democratic  State  senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Only  as  to  the  State  senator,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  went  Democratic.  It  was  the  landslide 
of  1892.  President  Cleveland  was  elected  at  that  time,  and  Gov. 
Altgeld  was  elected  at  that  time.  Mr.  West's  brother-in-law  was 
elected  State's  attorney  at  that  time,  and  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Mclner- 
ney  and  Mr.  McKenney,  who  were  the  candidates  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Murdjr  and  myself,  got  more  votes  than  we  did,  but  our  vote  was  200 
apart  in  a  vote  of  40,000,  while  they  ran  apart  nearly  10,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  because  of  the  cumulative  system  of 
voting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Because  of  the  cumulative  system  of  voting.  The 
Tribune  supported  candidates  of  both  parties  to  avoid  that,  because 
for  two  preceding  elections  the  Republicans  had  carried  the  district 
by  a  very  large  vote ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  because  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  politicians  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  town  of  Ijake, 
the  Republicans  had  a  minority  and  the  Democrats  a  majority. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Leroy  West's  brother-in-law  elected  State's 
attorney? 

Mr.  Deneen.  State  senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  State's  attorney,  but  you  meant  State  sena- 
tor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  meant  State  senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  C.  Porter  Johnson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HLanecy.  He  was  on  the  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  ran  at  the  same  time  with  you  and  Mc- 
Murdy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'  Hanecy.  After  1904,  Governor,  there  were  other  combina- 
tions of  political  leaders  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  yourself,  Fred 
Busse,  and  Daniel  Campbell,  the  present  postmaster,  James  Pease, 
Mr.  Weber  from  the  country  towns,  and  Mr.  Hanberg  from  Hyde 
Park.    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  still  committeemen,  active  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thev  were  still  leaders? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  their  several  wards  and  country  districts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  they,  with  the  assistance  of  the  news- 
papers, had  acquired  a  control  in  the  conventions  that  met  after  that 
time,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  after  that  time  we  had  a  primary^  law.  Al- 
though we  have  had  three  of  them  declared  unconstitutional,  they 
have  each  of  them  been  in  force  when  the  primaries  were  held. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  know  that  it  was  after  that;  but  it  was  not  im- 
mediately after  that,  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  enacted  a  primary  law  at  the 
first  term  of  the  general  assembly  that  met  after  I  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  first  primary  law,  according  to  my  recollection, 
was  enacted  at  the  first  legislature  which  succeeded  my  inaugura- 
tion; and  that  was  operative  at  the  next  contest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  first  direct  primary  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  our  State;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  a  compulsory  primary  law,  or  merely 
advisory? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Advisory  on  United  States  Senator,  as  I  recall  it, 
and  compulsory  otherw4 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  a  delegate  primary  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Delegate  and  direct  both.  I  think  the  provision  was 
that  if  a  man  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  he  was  nominated.  I 
can  get  the  law  here,  and,  as  I  recall  it  now,  there  was  a  delegate  dis- 
trict law,  with  a  provision  that  the  delegates  were  instructed  by  a 
plurality  vote  to  vote  by  one  ballot  for  the  one  who  had  the  plu- 
rality, and  after  that  it  was  left  to  the  convention.  The  law  can  be 
produced  here.  There  are  so  many  laws,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep 
their  provisions  apart. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  first  convention  that  was  held  after 
that  primary  law  went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  first  State  convention,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  county. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  The  first  county  and  State  convention  both  would  be 
in  1906,  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  wherever  there  was  a  primary  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor,  the  political  parties  worked 
under  that  primary  law^  cpncraing  its  valiaity  and  working  under 
it,  and  nominating  candidates  under  it  until  the  supreme  court  held 
it  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  held  it  unconstitutional,  it 
was  the  law. 

Mr.  Hanect.  So  that  all  of  the  conventions  and  all  of  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  different  State,  county,  and  citv  offices  were  held  and 
nominated  under  the  different  primary  laws! 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is^  after  1904? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Beginning  with  1905, 1  think;  yes,  after  1904. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Judge  Rinaker  was 
nominated  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  county  judge  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  His  term  was  for  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  do  jrou  remember  the  time  that  Joe  Haas  wae 
nominated  at  the  primaries  for  coimty  clerk? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  do  you  remember  the  candidates  who  ran  against 
them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  candidate  against  Mr.  Haas  was  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Badenoch. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  candidate  a^inst  Judge  Rinaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  candidate  against  him  was  Judge  Charles 
Ailing. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  they  submitted  their  names,  with  others,  as 
candidates  at  the  primaries  preceding  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  year  was  that,  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  and  your  friends  controlled  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  State  and  in  the  county  of  Cook  at  that. time,  did  yon 
not,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  whether  we  controlled  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.*  A  good  many  men  favored  certain  men  and 
measures  that  were  carri^  through ;  but  as  to  whether  two  or  three 
men  controlled  them  or  not  I  think  is  hardly  probable. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  not  you  and  Fred  A.  Basse  and  James  Pease 
and  Mr.  Weber  and  John  Hanberg — he  was  alive  at  that  time,  wa* 
he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  t)id  you  not  meet  together  and  arrange  a  slate  of 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  a  conference  was  held  at  Republican  head- 
quarters, and  the  committee — not  officially,  but  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  members — favored  certain  men  and  trieA 
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to  divide  the  officers  that  were  to  be  nominated  among  the  different 
geographical  areas  of  the  city,  and  tried  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  elements  in  our  party,  geographical,  nationalistic,  and  others, 
to  get  up  a  ticket  that  would  unite  the  different  forces  that  we  hoped 
would  finally  elect  a  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  also  arranged  for  the  nomination  of  the 
friends  of  the  different  leaders  in  the  different  geographical  subdi- 
visions, did  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  those,  men  were  chosen  by  each  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  primary  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
p'reventing  that  sort  of  meeting  an<J  organization,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  to  favor  itj  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  various  elements  to  have  the  facilities  for 
expressing  their  views.  ... 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Senator  Lorimer,  or  were  any  of  his  friends, 
invited  into  that  conference  to  name  their  slate  to  be  voted  for  at 
that  primary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  w:as  invited  or  not.  I 
think  he  was  not  there,  but  I  think  that  the  cominitteemen  were 
invited,  as  they  checked  up  the  different  forces  and  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  come.  That  has  been  the  custom- 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Governor,  that  Senator  Lorimer  was 
invited,  with  friends  of  his,  into  that  conference,  by  you  and  your 
friends,  and  did  not  Senator  Lorimer  send  back  word  that  he  had 
been  opposed  to  that  dij'ect-primary  law  because  it  did  not  permit 
representation  of  the  different  subdivisions,  geographically,  or  by 
the  different  nationalises,  but  that  it  was  the  law,  amd  he  was  going 
to  obey  the  law  and  was  not  going  to  enter  into  any  conference  pr 
combination  to  name  a  slate  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  bv  the 
people  at  that  primary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I  feel  sure  he  was 
invited.  As  to  the  second  part,  I  do  not  know  what  he  stated,  because 
I  was  not  one  of  those  who  conveyed  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  the  leader  at  that  time,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  think  not.    I  was  not  the  leader;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  leader? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  not  any  leader.  They  had  a  number  of 
men  who  were^  active  in  the  party,  and  they  met  and  agreed  upon  iv 
general  policy*  but  there  was  no  man  who  has  been  a  leader,  and 
there  never  has  been  in  our  countv  who  has  had  entire  leadership 
any  more  than  in  any  large  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1906  there  was  a  slate  prepared^  then,  by  you  and 
your  friends,  whom  I  have  named  here,  and  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  the  primaries,  and  it  was  published  generally  by  the  newspapers 
as  the  slate  that  the  organization 

Mr.  Deneen.  Recommended  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Recommended  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  done  openly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  organization  men  throughout  the  county 
were  requested  to  support  that  slate  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were,  and  the  Republicans. 
.Mr.  Hanecy.  Others  filed  petitions  under  the  law  and  submitt^ 
4ieir  names  to  be  voted  for — others  than  those  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  organization  of  leaders? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Quite  a  large  number,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  And  two  of  those  were  Charles  Ailing,  for  the  otice 
of  county  judge,  and  Joseph  Badenoch,  for  the  oflSce  oi  county  clerk? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charles  Ailing  got  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  or  a 
plurality  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  that  primary,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  received  a  pluralitjr  rather  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast,  and  Judge  Rinalcer  received  the  instructions 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates,  which,  under  the  law,  required 
Uiem  to  vote  lor  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Instructions  from  whom? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  the  people — the  Republicans  who  voted  at  the 
primary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  mean  that  Judge  Rinaker  got  more  votes  in 
the  direct  primanr  than  Charles  Ailing  did  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  had  more  delegates.  As  t  said,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  the  candidates'  names  should  go  on  the  ballot  The 
elector  had  an  opportunity  to  indicate  his  choice.  The  law  required, 
or  directed,  that  the  delegates  should  vote  in  his  first  ballot  for  the 
man  who  had  received  the  plurality  on  the  delegate  ticket,  and  Mr. 
Binaker  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  various  precincts;  enough 
to  make  his  delegates,  I  think,  aoout  two-thirds,  was  it  not — a  very 
large  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  asking  that  question  of  Mr.  Healy  or  of 
the  reporter? 

.Mr.  Deneen.  I  looked  to  Mr.  Healy,  because  I  knew  he  would  be 
familiar  with  it,  because  Mr.  Rinaker  came  from  his  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no ;  I  looked  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Joseph  Badenoch  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  that  election,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  so,  but  I  think  he  received  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast,  but  Mr.  Haas  received  the  instructions,  under  the 
law,  for  a  larffe  majority  of  the  delegates  to  be  cast  on  one  ballot, 
and  as  he  had  a  very  large  majority  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
second  ballot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  only  two  candidates 
at  that  primary  for  the  office  of  county  judge,  and  that  Charles  Ail- 
ing— or  there  mav  have  been  three — received  a  majority  of  the  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1  do  not  recall  that.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  records 
would  show.  I  know  Judge  Rinaker  received  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  instructed  delegates  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  the  dii'ect  vote  of  the  people  was  largely  in  favor 
of  Charles  Ailing. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  largely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  more  than  10,000  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  but  two  candidates  at  that  primary 
for  the  office  of  county  clerk — Joe  Haas  and  Joseph  Badenoch  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  the  prominent  ones.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  anyone  else  ran  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  that  is  material,  we  can  agree  upon  that.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Hanegy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Joseph  Badenoch  received  more 
than  700  majority  at  that  primary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  received  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  instructed  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  vour  remembrance  of  the  law  is  that  the  law 
provided  that  the  people  might  vote  directly  for  the  candidates  they 
preferred 

Mr.  Deneek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  the  different  offices? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  delegates  were  also  elected  in  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  different  political  leaders? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  same  ticket  with  the  candidates;  the  dele- 
gates were  named  on  the  same  ticket 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  those  delegates  met  in  the  convention  after 
the  vote  had  been  taken? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  was  the  result  as  to  Charles  Ailing? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  defeated.  Judge  Binaker  was  n(miinated 
on  the  first  ballot. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  delegates  from  the  different  subdivisions 
named  by  the  different  leaders  in  the  different  subdivisions  set  aside 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  nominated  the  men  who  got  the 
minority  vote? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  The  delegates 
were  elected  by  the  people.    They  were  elected  under  the  law  that  re- 

Suired  them  to  vote  the  first  time  as  directed  hv  the  people,  and  they 
id  so  vote,  and  nominated  in  one  instance  Judge  Kinaker,  and  in 
the  other  instance  Mr.  Haas.  The  law  was  carried  out  exactly  in 
the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  delegates  in  that  convention  did  not  nominate 
for  county  clerk  the  man  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
of  the  people  at  that  primary. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  did  not  nominate  Charles  Ailing? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the 
office  of  county  judge  at  that  primary  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  the  reason 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  no.  I  say  the  reason  therefor  was  this:  In  a 
large  number  of  precincts — over  a  thousand  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
1,200 — where  there  was  no  contest,  very  few  people  came  out,  and, 
for  instance,  25  votes  might  be  cast,  while  there  might  be  another 
case  where  there  was  a  contest  and  400  votes  would  be  cast  and  the 
majority  would  be  but  1.  I  think  Judge  Hanecy's  question  would 
hardly  give  the  committee  a  clear  impression  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Jones.  The  law  requires  the  delegates  elected  from  the 
separate  precincts  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  that  pre- 
cinct on  the  first  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Notwithstanding  a  man  in  the  whole  county  might 
have  secured  an  aggregate  majority? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it. 
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Senator  Jones.  That  was  the  law  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  made  the  issue,  a  sort  of  balloon  issue  for 
awhile,  but  the  people  understood  the  law. 

Senator  Kehn.  Mr.  Haas  was  nominated  f 

Mr.  Denebk.  Mr.  Haas  was  nominated  for  clerk  and  Judge  Rin- 
aker  for  jndm. 

Senator  E^bn.  I  am  more  interested  in  Mr.  Haas  and  Mr.  Bade- 
noch. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Haas  was  nominated ;  yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Senator  Jones  asked  you  if  the  law  required  the 
voters  to  instruct  the  delegates  how  they  should  vote  in  that  con- 
vention? 

Senator  Jones.  Oh,  no.  I  asked  him  if  the  law  did  not  require 
the  delemtes  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  his  precinct. 

Mr.  Hansct.  The  law  did  not  require  or  suggest  the  instruction 
of  the  delegates,  how  they  should  vote  in  the  convention,  except  b^ 
their  direct  vote. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  law  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  voter  to  indi- 
cate his  choice.  It  was  not  mandatory  that  he  vote  or  tiiat  he  indi- 
cate his  choice,  but  when  the  choice  was  indicated  by  a  plurality, 
then  it  was  mandatory  on  the  delegates  to  show  that  choice  on  the 
first  ballot. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Is  that  one  of  the  laws  that  you  favored  before  the 
legislature  and  had  passed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  a  law  that  was  a  compromise  law  that  grew 
out  of  the  contest — ^the  best  law  that  we  coula  get  out  of  that  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  law  was  held  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  vou  and  your  friends  controlled  in  that  con- 
vention, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  voted  with  the  majority. 

Mr.  Haneot.  I  say  you  were  the  majority? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  not,  no  sir.  There  were  about  1,500  in  the 
State  convention — about  1,200 

Mr.  Haneot.  When  I  say  "you"  I  mean  you  and  your  friends. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  want  to  claim  any  undue  influence.  We 
voted  with  the  majority,  I  think  our  friends — well,  we  were  the 
maiority,  if  you  say  they  were  all  our  friends.  I  feel  complimented 
ana  accept  it  in  thjat  way. 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  and  Fred  A.  Busse  and  James  Pease,  and  James 
Beddick,  and  John  Hamberg  and  their  friends  were  in  the  majority 
of  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Denexi(.  You  have  named  four  in  a  majority  of  1,500. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  Mr.  Webber. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  five.    They  were  not  the  majority. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  say  they  and  their  friends  were  in  the  majority. 
You  do  not  misunderstand  me? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
testify  to  that*  where  it  will  be  printed  to-morrow,  that  four  or  five 
men  were  in  tne  majority,  where  1,500  were.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
captious  in  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  a  specific  answer 
given  to  such  a  vague  or  rather  such  a  general  question. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  repeat  the  question. 
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(The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows:) 

You  and  Fred  A.  Busse  and  James  Pense  and  Jameft  Roddick;  ipd  John  Han- 
berg  and  their  friends  were  in  the  majority  In  that  convention? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  voted  with  the  majority. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  And  you  and  those  gentlemen  and  their  friends  were 
in  the  majority  in  that  convention,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Wh^,  the  fact  is,  that  I  do  not  think  I  was  a  delegate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  say  that  you  were. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  attend  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  jou  and  those  other  gentlemen  and  your  friends 
wdre  in  the  majority  m  that  conventicm,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  the  del^^tes  were.  Th^ 
majority  nominated  the  ticket  that  we  favored  beforehand;  yes.  I 
do  not  want  to  escape  a  responsibility,  but  I  do  not  care  to  pose  here 
as  beinff  a  majority  of  1,500. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tne  next  law  that  was  passed  by  flie  legislature  for 
a  direct  primary  did  not  permit  a  delegate  convention,  did  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  None  of  the  others  after  that  did  permit  the  dele- 
gate convention  as  well  as  a  direct  vote? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  am  mistaken  on  that.  The  present  law  has 
a  convention,  and  I  think  that  there  is  in  reference  to  the  noridna- 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  in  reference  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  dele^tes  to  the  State  convention  that  nominates  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  some  others,  but  most  of  ttw 
candidates  are  nominated  directly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  present  law,  and  none  of  the  others  after  flie 
one  we  have  just  been  talking  about,  permitted  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, and  the  nominating  by  them  ox  State  officers,  city  officers,  or 
county  officers  throughout  the  State,  except  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  three  laws  that  were  passed  under  your  adminis- 
tration  

Mr.  Deneen.  Four,  for  a  direct  primary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  three  of  the  laws  that  were  passed  under  your 
administration  for  a  direct  primary  were  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  the  supreme  court;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  fourth  one  has  not  been  directly  tested? 

Mr.  Dknern.  It  was  tested,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it 
was  directly  tested.    The  supreme  court  has  passed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Passed  on  some  phases  of  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  on  some  phases  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  never  on  a  square  tCvSt  as  to  the  constituticmality 
of  the  law  as  the  other  three  laws  were  tested? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  There  is  a  differ- 
^tfce  of  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  for  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  voting 
of  $20,000,000  of  bonds  by  the  people  for  a  deep  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  out  through  the  State  and  make 
speeches?  , 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  speeches  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  j\L<  where,  but  I  think  I  spoke 
in  all  the  counties  but  two  in  our  State  in  that  campaign,  and  t 
visited  all  of  the  102  counties. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  make  speeches  in  all  of  the  102  counties 
for  the  deep  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no ;  I  made  speeches  and  went  along. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  about  speeches  for  tnat,  on  that 
question  alone. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  in  any  coimty  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  1  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  particular  speeches.  It  was  not  an 
issue  between  the  parties.  I  think  all  favored  it,  and  I  made  speeches 
for  it,  and  the  charter  and  the  primary,  and  the  civil  service  applied 
to  charitable  and  penal  institutions — ^generally,  for  the  platfonn- 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  make  any  speeches  for  the  deep-water- 
wajr  question  other  than  to  sav  in  substance  that  if  the  btigation 
ajgainst  the  Economy  Light  &  I'ower  Co.  ended  in  favor  of  the  State 
the  people  ought  to  vote  for  the  deep-waterway  law,  and  if  not,  they 
should  vote  against  it?       ^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  think  the  legislation  regarding  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Co.  was  subsequent  to  the  passage  ox  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.    I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  not  that  the  only  speech  you  made  in  relation  to 
the  deep  waterways? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  I  think  not.  I  favored  it,  and  I  think  the 
par^  favored  it,  if  I  recalL 

Im*.  Hanecy.  Let  me  leave  that  for  a  moment,  Governor,  and  go 
back  to  the  primaries.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  and  Mr.  Busse  an|l 
Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Hanberjar  and  Mr.  Webber,  in  1908,  met  again 
and  framed  a  slate  of  candidates  for  the  people  to  vote  for  at  the 
primaries  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Just  suggest  some  of  the  candidates,  and  it  will  re- 
fresh my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  said  those  gentlemen  did  meet 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know ;  but  some  of  the  candidates  who  were  nomi- 
nated  

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  you  meet  ?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Your  question  is  not  specific  enough  for  me  to  give 
you  an  answer  to  it.  It  was  in  1908  when  I  was  a  candidate.  I  met 
with  those  gentlemen  a  number  of  times.  Candidates  were  discussed 
and  considered.  I  think  we  did  not  meet  as  you  indicated  here,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  There  was  a  meeting  once  held  and  they  called  it  a 
conference  rather  than  a  caucus,  ana  certain  men  were  nominated  by 
that  so-called  conference  rather  than  caucus.  I  think  I  was  one  of 
those  at  that  time  favored  by  the  Eepublicans.  Later  a  caucus  was 
held  in  which  I  was  eliminated,  ana  we  fought  out  our  battle  on 
the  primary  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  eliminated  as  what  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  not  as  I  .understand.  There  were  some  very 
fine  distinctions  drawn  on  words  at  that  time,  as  to  whether  I  waB 
nominated  in  a  conference  or  a  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  There  was  a  conference  or  a  caucus  or  a  meeting  of 
the  men  whom  I  have  named  there,  with  you,  in  which  a  slate  or  a 
list  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  for  the  aifferent  offices  was  recom- 
mended by  those  men  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  I  attended  a  meeting  such  as  you 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  attended  a  meeting,  or  rather 
I  talked  to  these  gentlemen  regarding  my  own  candioacy.  As  I 
recollect  it  a  conference  was  had  in  reference  to  that,  ana  later  a 
conference  was  had  in  which  Senator  Lorimer's  friends  participated, 
in  which  a  number  of  his  friends  were  placed  on  the  ticket,  with  a 
niunber  of  the  friends  of  the  men  that  you  have  named,  and  that  was 
supported  by  the  organization,  but  I  was  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  friends  of  Senator  Lorimer  who  were 
in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  If  you  will  name  the  ticket,  I  think 
I  can  teU. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  who  were  named  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  did  not  attend  it. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  conferences  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
refused  to  go  to  or  to  take  part  in? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  never  refused,  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  never  meet  with  these  leaders  that  I  have 
named  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hanberg,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  West,  ana  Mr.  Campbell,  since  1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  K)rm  a  slate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  met  since  that  time  to  discuss  nominations, 
I  think  several  times,  I  do  not  recall  just  when.  If  you  have  any 
point  in  view,  name  it,  and  I  will  give  you  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  not  you  or  they,  at  that  conference,  name 
a  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  direct  primary  for  the 
different  offices — candidates  that  you  and  your  associates  recom- 
mended? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  best  recollection  is  that  I  did  not  at  that  time — 
that  year,  I  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  now,  any  time  after  1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  Conventions  occurred  in 
1910,  since  then,  and  judicial  conventions  have  occurred  where  no- 
body would  be  nominated  but  the  judges.  I  assume  we  met.  I  do 
not  recollect  it.  The  committee  meets,  and  I  was  a  committeeman, 
and  am  yet.  I  just  assume  that  I  was  there.  I  have  not  been  very 
active  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  committee;  in  fact,  my  at- 
tendance has  been  nominal  since  I  have  been  governor.  I  think  I 
attended  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  you  and  the  others  that  I  have  named  meet 
at  James  Pease's  house  and  form  a  slate  of  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  by  the  people  at  the  direct  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  in  1910,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is,  at  any  time  after  1908  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  we  met  there,  yes;  at  that  time,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  state  just  the  specific  time.  We  met  two 
or  three  times — several  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  those  meetings  you  agreed  upon  a  slate  of 
candidates  for  the  different  officers  to  oe  voted  for  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Usually  it  was  done  in  this  way.  The  number  of 
candidates 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  question  ? 

(The  question  was  repeated  as  follows:) 

And  at  those  meetings  yon  agreed  ui)ou  a  slate  of  ciindidates  for  the  differ- 
eat  officers  to  be  voted  for  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  as  you  express  it.  This  is  what  was  done.  The 
leaders  met  and  discussed  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  nominated, 
then  tried  to  apportion  the  number  of  candidates  in  the  several 
geographical  divisions  of  the  city  of  Chica^,  and  then  each  leader 
would  ^o  back  and  discuss  the  matter  with  those  whom  he  repre- 
tented  in  those  various  subdivisions,  and  come  back,  and  it  occurred 
then,  as  it  occurred  often,  for  instance  in  my  own  case,  that  I  think 
I  have  never  known  all  of  the  men  who  have  been  nominated  on  the 
county  tickets  since  I  have  been  in  politics,  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  and  we  have  to  follow  the  judgments  of  other  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the  goinss  and 
comings  of  men  in  that  conference  or  gathering,  a  list  of  candidates 
to  be  voted  for  by  the  neople  at  the  direct  primary  was  agreed  upon 
and  sent  out  to  the  dinerent  workers  in  the  different  waras  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  county? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  of  it  is  this :  We  discussed 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  this-^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  I  ought  to  have  an  answer; 
but  if  the  committee  is  against  me  on  that,  and  simply  wants  a  lon^ 
talk  and  not  an  answer,  I  will  have  to  repeat  my  question  until  I 
get  an  answer.  If  the  governor  will  answer  the  question,  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  telling  anything  he  wants  to  after  that,  but  I  submit 
I  ought  to  have  an  answer  to  my  o^uestion. 

The  Chairman.  Sead  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  goinje;?  and  comings  of  the  men  in  that 
conference  or  gathering,  a  list  of  candidates  to  he  voted  for  by  the  people  at  the 
direct  primary  was  agreed  upon  and  sent  out  to  the  different  workers  in  the 
different  wards  and  districts  of  the  county? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Hanecy  is  entitled  to  an  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  involves  so  much  that  you  can  not  answer  it 
"  yes  "  or  "  no  "  and  give  any  definite  idea  of  what  occurred ;  but  if 
the  committee  rules  that  I  shall  answer  it,  I  shall  do  so  and  then  make 
the  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  as  you  express  it,  Judge  Hanecy.  This 
was  done :  The  men  met  and  discussed  the  matter — those  names — and 
then,  after  they  discussed  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
they  conceded  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  they  went  to  the 
county  committee  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican  Party, 
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and  there  it  was  determined,  and  then  it  was  sent  out ;  and  they  were 
men,  I  think,  whose  advice  was  followed  by  the  committee;  and,  in 
the  end,  they  gathered  the  opinion  and  the  sentiment  of  the  party, 
and  it  was  presented  to  the  county  committee  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  statements  were  sent  out— or  recommendaions — from 
the  committee  itself,  and  not  from  those  four  or  five  men,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  those  leaders  that  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  after  they  had  met  as  many  times  as  you  or 
anybody  else  wanted  to  have  them  meet,  and  they  had  selected  a 
list  of  men  to  be  voted  for  at  the  primaries,  they  submitted  it,  you 
say,  to  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  the  list  was  sent  out  to  the  voters? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  so,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  county  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  do  you  not  know  it  was  sent  out? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  a  matter  of  common  information,  I  know  so;  but 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  did  not  attend  the  county  committee 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  man^  members  of  the  county  executive  com- 
mittee were  there  at  that  time? 

Mr  Deneen.  There  were  41  committeemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  said  the  "executive  committee." 
'    Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  number  of  the  executive  committeemen 
varies  from  16  to  17.    I  do  not  recall  the  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know,  Govemor^  that  there  were  never 
more  than  15,  and  that  the  constitution  provides  for  only  15? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  that.    It  may  be  so — about  15. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  primary  law  entirely 
obliterates  or  wipes  out  committeemen  in  the  dinerent  wards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  the  primary  law  of  Illinois  in  any  way  recog- 
nize a  committeeman  from  each  ward  or  each  commissioner's  district 
in  the  county,  or  a  county  central  committee,  or  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  county  central  committee  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  primary  law  provides  for  a  committeeman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  answer  that  question  yes  or  no  ?  Then 
you  may  make  any  explanation  you  wish. 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  the  question.) 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  primary  law  does  not  provide  for  an  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  a  county  central  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  committeemen  from  each  precinct  are  the  county 
central  committee.  It  provides  for  the  county  central  committee,  and 
in  our  county  that  would  be  about  1,400;  and  they  act  through  an 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  only  committee  that  the  primary 
law  of  Illinois  provides  for — a  committee  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  primary  district? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Xo.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  mean,  each  precinct? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  There  is  a  congressional  committee  compris- 
ing the  chairmen  of  the  counties. 

3lr.  Hanecy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  comity  ticket. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  spoke  about  committees. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  do  not  mean  the  congressional  or  the  senatorial 
committees. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  those  conmiittees  are  created  by  the  law,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  county  committee  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  precinct  committeemen.  There  are  about  1,400, 
if  I  recall  it  correctly ;  and  they  act  through  an  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  they  name  the  executive  committee? 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  terms  of  the  primary  law 
are  material,  why  does  not  the  counsel  put  in  the  record  what  he 
wants  from  the  law  itself,  without  depending  upon  the  recollection 
of  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  stop  now  if  Senator  Jones  or 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  desires  to  have  me  do  so ;  but  my 
purpose  was  this:  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  in  connection  with  the 
governor's  testimonv  here,  because  he  has,  in  his  direct  examination, 
said  that  certain  others  who  were  not  with  Iiim  were  against  certain 
laws  that  he  favored.  ITie  primary  law  was  the  principal  one  that 
he  named,  and  he  took  to  himself  credit  for  passing  those  laws  and 
enforcing  them  as  reform  laws.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  have  here — if  that  was  important — the  real  facts  as  to 
how  the  men  who  passed  that  law,  the  leaders  who  had  it  passed 
and  claimed  credit  for  passing  it,  operated  under  the  law,  or  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  the  actual  method  of  nominating  and  elect- 
ing people  alter  that  law  was  passed.  I  submit  that  the  testimony 
here  shows  that  there  has  been  no  change  at  all ;  that  the  caucus  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  feels.  Judge  Hnnecy,  that  while  it 
wants  everything  that  Senator  Ix)rimer  deems  to  l)e  material  to  his 
interests  gi*owing  out  of  the  direct  examination  here,  it  should  be 
made  as  brief  as  possible.  The  volume  of  the  testimony  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  we  shall  have  extreme  difficulty  in  examining  it  when 
the  time  comes  for  that  work ;  and  if  you  will  acconii)lish  this  purpose 
as  briefly  as  possible  we  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  Mr.  Chainrmn  and 
gentlemen,  and  I  submit  that  I  have  taken  very  little  of  the  time  or 
space  of  the  great  volume  of  testimony  in  this  record  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  offered  as  a  criticism,  but  bv  way  of 
sufiTgestion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  sliall  be  just  as 
brief  as  possible.     Was  my  last  question  answered? 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the  pending  question,  as 
follows:) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  they  name  the  executive  coinuiittee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Shall  I  answer  that? 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  understand  that  the  different  precinct  committee- 
men vote  upon  the  executive  committee.     They  are  named  by  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  primary  law,  is  thei^, 
Governor,  for  the  selection  of  a  committee  of  any  kind — a  managing 
committee  or  other  committee? 

Mr.  Denkex.  There  is  a  provisicm  in  the  primary  law  to  select  a 
county  committee  in  that  county,  comprising  about  1,400  persons. 
The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed,  I  think,  to  elect  a  chair- 
man. The  hnv  stops  there.  There  is  notliing  to  prevent  the  choosing 
of  an  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  law  that  permits  any 
committee  to  select  or  reconmiend  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for 
at  the  primaries,  is  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  is  nothing  said  about  it  in  the  h\w,  so  far  as  I 
recoHect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  not  considered  a  conspiracy  under  the  law  for 
two  or  more  men  to  recommend  to  others  how  thev  should  vote. 
That  is  not  in  tlic  criminal  code,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  does  provide  for  the  filmg  of  petitions  by 
anybody  who  wants  to  file  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
become  a  candidate  in  that  wav? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  he  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  ticket  that  was  reconnnended  to  the  people  by 
this  gathering  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  was  nominated  at  the 
primaries  and  was  defeated  at  the  electicm  in  the  fall  of  1910,  was  it 
not '( 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  ticket  was  defeate<l  in  1910 — the  county  ticket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Every  candidate  on  the  Republican  county  ticket 
was  defeated  except  Charles  S.  Cutting  for  judge  of  the  probate 
court? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  Judge  Newcomer,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  sav,  on  the  countv  ticket. 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  county  ticket,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hani'x:y.  And  every  candidate  on  the  city  ticket  that  was 
voted  for  at  the  same  election — I  mean,  the  Republican  ticket — was 
defeated,  except  Judge  John  R.  Newcomer,  candidate  for  the  muni- 
cipal bench? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Newcomer  was  a  Lorinier  man,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  came  from  that  territory,  and  was  friendly 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Charles  S.  Cutting  came  from  Senator  I^ri- 
mer's  congressional  district,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  supported  by  Senator  Lorimer  for  his 
first  nomination  for  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  supported  by  you  and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  all  of  us  supported  him,  and  Senator  Lorimer's 
friends.  I  think  ho  came  from  his  district  at  that  time  —I  think 
so;  I  take  it  for  granted.  It  is  just  a  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  change  of  the  district  after  the  apportionment  was  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  county  ticket  that  was  reconnnended  by  this 
gathering  of  which  you  w\^re  one.  Governor — the  one  that  nominated 
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the  ticket  in  1910 — was  defeated  in  Cook  County  by  a  majority 
ranging  from  19,000  to  over  50,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  from  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand up  to  50,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  the  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  city  offices  were  defeated  by  majorities  ranging  from  eight  or 
nine  thousand  up  to  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  do  not  recall  the  figures.    They  were  defeated. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  In  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  defeiited  by  enough,  so  that  there  was  not 
any  advantage  in  looking  into  the  returns. 

>fr.  Haxecy.  There  was  not  any  doubt  about  their  defeat? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Oh,  they  were  defeated ;  yes.    They  accepted  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last 
national  campaign  for  the  election  of  presidential  electors? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  frequently  at  the  Western  head(iuai*ters 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  You  mean  the  national  headquarters? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  held? 

Mr.  Dex'een.  I  think  I  was  not  there  once.  I  think  thev  were 
either  at  the  Congress  Hotel  or  the  Harvester  Building. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  occupied  two  or  three  floors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  Building  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Ctmgress 
Street,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  assume  so,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  there  once. 
I  was  out  in  the  country  making  a  campaign  myself. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  should  say  Michigan  and  Harrison  Streets  in- 
stead of  Congress  Street. 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Congress  is  the  next  street  north.  The  International 
Harvester  Co.  /)ccupy  all  the  upper  floors  of  that  building,  do  they 
not  ?  * 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  alnmt  that.  I  assume  they  do.  It  is 
their  building.  It  is  a  building  devoted  chiefly  to  the  purposes  of 
the  company,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  when  you  were  elected  the  first  time  vou 
ran  at  the  same  time  that  the  presidential  electors  ran  that  elected 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  election  you  got  more  votes  in  Chicago 
and  in  Cook  County  than  the  Roosevelt  presidential  electors? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  In  1904;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1904?*^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  next  time  that  you  ran  was  in  1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1008 — for  governor,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  for  governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  At  that  time  the  presidential  electors  were  the  Taft 
electors? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Yes ;  for  William  H.  Taft. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  election 


Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  election  I  received  about  75,000  fewer  votes 
than  President  Taf t. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  President  Taft  received  155,598  plurality  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  received  twenty-three  thousand  some? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Twenty-three  thousand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Those  are  about  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  you  before  about  the  vote  in  the  city  and  the 
State  in  the  Roosevelt  campaign. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  four  years  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  got  more  votes  than  President  Roosevelt's 
electors,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  your  next  election 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  75,000  fewer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  your  next  election  you  got  155,598  less  plurality 
than  President  Taft  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  if  you  speak  of  plurality ;  but  you  can  see  the 
exact  fimires  of  the  vote  in  the  Daily  ^ews  Almanac. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  that.  Judge,  do  you,  according  to 
your  own  figures  ?  If  you  will  have  that  question  read,  I  think  you 
will  see  that  you  have  misstated  it. 

ft. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  have  the  figures  there  in  the  Daily  News  Al- 
manac, the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  President  Taft  had  a  plurality  of  179,122,  I  think — 
I  have  it  here  somewhere — and  you  had  a  plurality  of  23,000? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Twenty-three  thousand ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  difference  between  the  two  is  155,598? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  he  had  about  75.000  more  votes  than  I 
had,  and  that  accounts  for  the  phirality,  by  ordinary  processes  of 
computation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  in  your  first  term  as  governor  you  were 
inaugurated  in  January,  1905,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  new  legislature  was  elected  and  was  organ- 
ized in  the  same  month? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Most  of  the  members.  Half  of  the  senators  were 
hold  overs.    The  others  were  all  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  all  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  house  and  half  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  all  of  the  members  of  the  house  and  half  of  the 
membei^s  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  a  new  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  legislature  was  organized  in  the  same 
month  that  you  were  inaugurated  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  it  was  organized,  I  think,  before  I  was  inau- 
gurated. The  legislature  had  organized  a  week  before  the  governor's 
inauguration. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  month,  I  say? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  same  month ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVho  was  the  first  speaker  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

ilr.  Hanecy.  Were  vou  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  his  candidacy;  ves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  favored  his  candidacy,  and  gave  all  your  aid 
and  support  for  his  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  his  candidacy.  Shall  I  tell  the  story  of  it? 
It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  tell  any  story  you  want.  You  have  told  all 
that  I  care  about. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  I  shall 
make  no  objection. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  recommended  to  Speaker  Shurtleff  the  organi- 
zation of  the  different  committees  of  the  nouse,  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  think  I  discussed  with  him  but  one.  I  asked 
him  about  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  suggest  somebody  for  that  chairmanship? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  opposed  tlie  selection  of  Jlr.  Slianahan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  David  E.  Shanahan? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  the  appropriations  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  appointed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  talk  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  about  anv  other 
chairmanships  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  other.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
talked  with  him  about  Mr.  Shanahan,  and  he  said  that  he  favored 
Mr.  Shanahan's  selection  as  chainnan;  and  I  objecterl  to  him  be- 
cause  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  so  active  against  me  for  nomi- 
nation, and  I  thought  he  would  be  an  embarrassment.  He  stated 
that  he  thought  he  was  the  l>est  equipped  man,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration would  be  treated  fairly,  and  I  withdrew  my  objections,  and 
he  appointed  him;  and  he  appointed  the  others.  I  do  not  recall 
any  other  person.  If  you  have  any  person  in  mind  and  will  call  my 
attention  to  him,  I  will  give  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  David  E.  Shanahan  verv  well  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  then  and  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the 
legislature  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  there  a  long  time.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  been  there  longer  than  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ne  has  been  the  floor  leader  in  the  legislature 
for  a  good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  ite  has  been  there  a  number  of  years ;  I  think  about 
twenty. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee  

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  all  those  things.  Judge? 
The  committee  suggested  that  it  wanted  to  avoid  all  details  that  are 
not  material.    The  witness  has  stated  that  he  opposed  him  because 
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he  had  opposed  him  in  the  election.     I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
want  to  bring  out,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  want  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  Lori- 
mer  did  not  organize  that  legislature,  or  any  other  le^slature  since 
that  time,  but  that  Gov.  Deneen  did  organize  that  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  think  you  are  going  into  a  discussion 
of  Mr.  Shanahan,  the  length  of  his  service,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  i  am  through  with  that  part  of  it,  and  who  Shan- 
ahan was. 

(Bv  request  of  the  chairman,  the  stenographer  read  the  last  two 
questions  asked  by  Mr.  Hanecy.) 

The  CiiAiR:vrAN.  T  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  anything  you  want 
to  ask,  but  we  want  to  condense  this  record  as  far  iis  we  can  con- 
veniently do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  shall  be  just  as  brief  as  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  will  be  patient  with  me. 

Mr.  Shanahan  has  been  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee 
of  every  house  since  that  time,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  still,  and  he  has  been  for  some  time 
before  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shanahan,  as  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committee,  and  that  committee  did  treat  vou  and  all  the  State  insti- 
tutions — vour  administration  and  all  the  State  institutions — fairly 
and  to  your  general  satisfaction,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  have  to  run  through  all  the  matters  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  now.  We  differed 
about  some  matters.  The  fact  is  that  we  did  not  consult  each  other 
very  much. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shanahan  consulted  with  you  about  the  appro- 
priations to  every  State  institution  and  everything  that  your  admin- 
istration was  interested  in,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  all  to  your  satisfaction,  anyway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  answer  on  that,  reaching  over  six  years, 
with  appropriations  aggregating  nearly  $90,000,000  at  different 
times.  He  and  I  did  not  consult,  except  in  general  matters,  as  to  how 
much  should  be  raised  in  reference  to  the  tax  rate.  We  discussed 
that,  I  think,  until  this  general  assembly,  each  time,  and  as  to  the 
details,  we  did  not  go  into  details.  I  think  once  I  came  down  after 
they  had  made  them  up  and  went  over  them.  I  do  not  recall  any 
others.  It  may  be  that  he  did  frequently,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  discuss  the  chairmanship  of  every  com- 
mittee in  the  house  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  under  that  administration? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVlien  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture in  1007.  he  was  again  elected  speaker,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  for  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Denfj!:n.  Our  friends  favored  his  candidacy,  and  there  was  no 
opponent,  if  I  recall.  I  think  he  was  favored  generally,  and  there 
was  no  opposition.  I  took  no  part  in  that,  I  think.  I  think  there 
was  no  discussion  about  that. 
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Mr.  Haxecy.  That  was  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  It  was  the  one  before  this  last  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  not  the  one  before  the  last,  because  the  forty- 
sixth  was  the  one  that  met  in  1909.  The  one  in  1907  was  the  forty- 
fifth. 

Mr.  Deneex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  forty-sixth  was  in  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  in  1909,  Mr.  Shui-tleff  was  elected  to  the  house 
again,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  understood  generally,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  nomination  and  election  in  nis  senatorial  district,  that 
if  elected  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  a  candidate  for  speaker,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  favor  his  candidacy  for  speaker  at  that 
time,  did  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  10  or  11  other  candidates  for  sjK^aker  at 
that  session,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  considerable  number.  I  think  9  or  10  weiv  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  yesterday  that  there  were  10. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  gave  that  just  as  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  10  candidates  came  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  State,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  no  2  of  those  10  candidates  from  the 
same  senatorial  district,  were  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMiat  two? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Chipix^rfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  B.  M.  Cnipperfield  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  is  Mr.  King  from  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Chipperfield  is  from  Canton  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  away  south? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Away  north  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  North  of  (lalesburg? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Northwest  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  of  Galeshurer? 

ilr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  is  west.  •  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  think  Fulton 
County  i^  west  of  Knox.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  B.  M.  Chipi:)erfield  was  on  youi*  '•taff  as  a  colonel, 
was  he  not^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Appointed  by  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  think  the  law  relating  to  the  National  Guard 
permits  me  to  appoint  four  colonels,  and  the  others  are  detailed. 
He  was  on  Gen.  Young's  staff,  and  on  mine,  on  detail. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ask  B.  M.  Chipperfield  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  suggest  that  he  should  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  being  a  candidate  for 
speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  him  about  becoming 
a  candidate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  called  at  the  mansion  with  Mr.  Snively,  and 
wanted  to  be  a  candidate,  and  asked  for  my  support,  and  I  suggested 
that  he  go  into  the  Republican  caucus  and  submit  his  claims  to  the 
causus,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  unless  I  agreed  to  eo  and 
support  him  specifically ;  and  I  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  he  did  not 
go  into  the  caucus  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Snively  was  an  appointee  of  yours  on  the  canal 
board,  was  he  not? 

]VJr.  Deneen.  He  was  a  hold  over.  He  was  appointed  by  Gjov. 
Yates,  and  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  would  not  stay  there  a  minute  if  you  did  not 
want  him  to,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  laiow  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  could  remove  him  any  time  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  cause;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Chipperfield  tell  you  at  that  interview 
when  he  and  Mr.  Snively  went  to  see  you,  that  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date if  you  supported  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  he  wanted  me  to  sup- 
port him,  and  talked  there,  and  followed  me  down — that  is,  I  came 
to  Washington  to  attend  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and 
they  telegraphed  to  me,  and  tried  to  telephone  me,  to  get  me  to  agree 
to  support  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Chipperfield  at  that  time  to  see  the 
Shurtleff  people  and  see  if  he  could  get  their  support,  and  then  you 
would  support  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  He  told  me  he  could  get  the  Shurtleff  support, 
and  came  to  me  as  a  compromise  candidate;  just  as  he  did  this  last 
time,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Chipperfield  go  away  from  you  at  that 
time,  and  then  come  back  later  and  say  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff and  his  friends,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  support  him  for 
speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  course  of  the  conversation  and 
the  meetings.  I  think  it  was  stated  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Shurtleff 
would  support  him  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  And  did  you  not  then,  when  Mr.  Chipperfield  told 
you  that  the  Shurtleff  people  would  support  him  for  the  speakership, 
say  that  you  did  not  want  to  agree  to  anything,  but  to  have  him  sub- 
mit his  name  to  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  that  was  said  the  first  time,  Judae. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  not  Mr.  Chipperfield  say  ''No'';  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  al  all  under  those  conditions  unless  he 
could  get  the  support  of  the  factions  and  the  pai ty  united  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  have  any  such  talk? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  talk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not  say  that  it  did  not  take  place? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  sure  that  it  did  not  take  place,  to  the  best  of 
mv  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chipperfield  did  not  become  a  candidate  for 
speaker,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  a*  candidate  at  the  last  minute.  I  do 
not  know.    His  name,  I  think,  was  not  presented  at  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Mr.  Cliipperfield  resign  from  your  statT  as  a 
colonel  at  that  time  or  shortly  after  that? 

• 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  colonel  during  the 
early  part  of  the  legislature.  I  think  it  was  in  January.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  conference,  then,  of  members  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  speaker  and  other  officers? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  conference  the  Band  of  Hope  were 
present,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  a&sumed  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  meeting  they  not  only  agreed  upon  a 
candidate  for  speaker,  but  they  agreed  upon  every  official  and  em- 
ployee of  the  house,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  di<l? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Thev  did  in  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh!  at  the  caucus,  yes.  That  is  the  purpose  of  a 
caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  a  caucus  or  not. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  did.    That  is  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  came  together  and  they  agreed  upon  all  of  the 
different  officials  and  employees  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  has  been  the  course  since  1893. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  that  first  meeting  there  were  none  of  Mr. 
Shurtleff's  friends,  were  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  the  Shurtleflt  following  was  not  there.  I  as- 
sume he  had  some  friends  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  the  Shurtleff  following,  as  classified  politi- 
cally, was  not  there.    I  assume  some  of  his  friends  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  AVhich  occasion  are  you  referring  to  now.  Jud^e? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  one— 1909. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
were  friendly  to  him.  or  not.  I  think  they  had  friendly  relations, 
but  were  not  followers  in  a  ix)litical  way.  The  question  had  a 
double  meaning  there;  and  I  want  to  make  the  fact  dear  that  there 
was  no  hostile  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  no  members  of  the  legislature  at  that- 
conference,  except  the  memliers  of  the  Band  of  Hope  were  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  called  the  Band  of  Hope  l\v  the  Shurtleff 
following. 
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Mr.  HAXEcr.  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  Governor,  but  there 
was  nobody  present  at  that  first  meeting  except  those  who  were 
called  the  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Thev  were  afterwards  called  the  Band  of  Hope. 
Th^'  were  the  regular  Republicans. 

Sir.  Hanecy.  There  was  nobody  there,  I  say,  except  those  men 
who  were  called  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  nobody  was  there  except 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  so  I  was  informed.     I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  tell  me  that  yesterday  at  all. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  testified  here  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 
.  Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  imderstanding.    I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  neither  Mr.  Shurtleff  nor  any  of  the  Shurtleff 
men  were  invited  to  that  first  meeting,  were  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  invited ;  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  first  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  invited  to  the  first  meeting  by  Mr.  West, 
I  understand,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  call  the  ciiucus,  and  notify  each  i:)erson 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  sure  he  was  invited,  because  I  think  the  tele- 
grams were  sent  from  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  caucus,  but  about  the 
first  meeting  at  which  there  were  none  except  members  of  the  Band 
of  Hope. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  yesterdav  that  there  was  first  a  meeting — 
a  conference — and  then  ajfterwanfs  a  caucus  was  called  and  all  of 
the  members  were  invited  into  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  do  not  think  they  had  a  conferenece  before,  but 
they  may  have  had  the  night  before.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  they  did, 
that  it  was  not  composed  of  all 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  conference? 

Mr.  Denf:en.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nol)ody  present  at  the  first  conference 
except  menii)ers  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  that  a  few  of  them  got  together  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  I  tliiiik  the  course  liiis  l^een  to  have  the  caucus  on  Mon- 
day— or  Tuesday,  lather.  The  legislature  convenes  on  Wednesday 
at  noon,  and  the  meml)ers  come  down  on  Tues<lny  morning.  Quite  a 
numl)er  gathered  in  on  t\\^  day  before,  and  I  assume  they  had  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  IIankc  Y.  Did  tliev  not  at  that  first  meetiiiff  vote  on  the  men 
that  t'ney  would  have  for  speaker  and  for  the  diflrerent  offices  in  the 
legislature^ 

Jlr.  Deneen.  My  judgment  is  that  they  did  not;  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Xo:  I  do  not  know;  but  my  recollection  is  that  there 
was  no  such  meeting.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Subsequent  to  that  there  Avas  a  caucus,  was  there  not? 

ilr.  Dexeex.  a  caucus  was  held  at  the  usual  time. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  You  say  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  his  fi-iends  were 
invited  to  that  caucus? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recollect ioin.  I  am  sure  they 
were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  his  friends  say:  **  This  is 
not  a  caucus.  It  is  simply  a  ratification  of  something  that  was  done 
without  anv  consultation  or  conference  with  us''? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did  not  say  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  not  know  that,  and  was  not  that  the  common 
report  in  Springfielcf  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xater,  in  the  campaign  which  foHowed  it,  a  year  and 
a  half  later,  they  stated  that  they  haa  had  some  conferences,  and  that 
the  slate  had  been  made  up  and  they  had  agreed  to  support  King,  and 
that  thev  had  not  been  invited  to  those  conferences.  Thev  had  l)een 
invited  to  the  usual  caucus,  but  they  objected  to  men  conferring  to- 
gether against  them  to  get  to  a  commcm  mind  before  the  caucus. 
That  was  the  offense  that  was  conunitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  legislature  met  on  the  Gth  day  of  January.  1009, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  the  date.     I  assume  that  was  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  King  was  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  he  w- as  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  some  candidates  on  the  Democratic 
side? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xot  in  that  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  speaking,  now,  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.     1  misunderstood  vou. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  Gth  of  January,  when  the  legislature  met  and 
was  called  together  by  the  secretary-  oi  state,  there  were  different  men 
nominated  for  speaker,  and  those  nominated  were:  K,  J.  King,  Ed- 
ward Shurtleff,  Mr.  Troyer,  from  IVstnuister  Dan  CampbelPs  dis- 
trict; Mr.  Kleeman  from  Hanberg's  district,  and  others  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  that  by  common  report  only.  I  did  not  at- 
tend.    I  think  those  are  the  facts. 

•  Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  you  said  yesterday,  had  been  speaker 
of  the  house  for  two  terms,  and  had  become  verv  strong  and  power- 
ful with  the  members  of  the  legislature  during  those  two  terms? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  powder. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  very  j^opular  with  everybody  in  the 
legislature.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  politically,  not.  Personally  I  think  they  re- 
spected him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  T  mean — personally. 

ilr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  any  chance  for  a  Democrat  to  be 
elected  speaker  in  that  house,  was  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  he  could  get  the  votes. 

]VIr.  Hanecy.  But  you  kncAv  there  was  not  Democratic  votes 
enough  to  elect  any  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  did  not  have  the  constitutional  majority. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  required  77  votes  to  make  a  majority? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Seventy-seven. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Democrats  had  but  64  when  all  were  alive 
and  present? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  And  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  no  possible  chance  of  electing  a  speaker  of  the  house  where 
there  were  89  Republicans  alive  and  present? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  if  the  Republicans  voted  for  the  Republicans, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  by  85  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  everv  Democrat  in  the  House  voted  for  Mr. 

_  %i 

Shurtleff  except  two? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Except  four. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  every  one  of  the  liouse  present  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  What  were  the  elements  of  Mr.  Shurtleff's 
strength.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  fact  that  he  could  meet  the  views  of  the  leading 
Democrats,  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Tippett,  and  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  he  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  their  personal  relations,  but  polit- 
ically I  think  they  have  been  very  friendly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  il  that  made  him  so  popular?  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  the  fact  that  he  satisfied  ^he  Democratic  leaders, 
satisfied  Mr.  Browne,  in  this  preceding  matter.  I  think  the  real 
reason  they  sup))orted  him  was  that  in  the  session  preceding  they 
had  agreed  to  an  investigation  of  my  administration  in  reference  to 
the  charitable  institutions,  and  they  had  cooperated  and  worked  in 
harmony,  and  had  furnished  material  for  a  campaign  against  me. 
They  had  worked  as  a  unit  on  that  matter,  and  he  had  satisfied  them 
in  other  wavs,  and  thev  were  friendiv,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff  gave  ever}'  man.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, or  other,  in  the  house  a  roll  call  on  every  question  when  it  was 
demanded,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Denekn.  Well,  I  was  not  there,  but  I  should  say  not,  from  my 
general  experience. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  was  it  not  very  well  known  to 
everybodv  in  the  lesrislature,  in  both  branches  of  it,  and  to  Democrats 
and  Republicans  generally,  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  the  fairest  man  to 
the  Democrats,  as  well  as  to  the  Republicans,  that  had  sat  in  that 
chair  for  a  great  many  vears? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  so.  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  in- 
vidious comparisons.  My  friends  were  very  bitterly  opposed  to  his 
conduct  as  speaker,  and  that  is  why  they  were  against  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  single  man  say,  your  friends  or 
anybody  else,  on  either  side  of  the  house  politically,  that  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff had  treated  anybody  unfairly  in  refusing  tliem  a  roll  call  when 
one  was  demanded? 
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Mr.  J)eneen.  I  do  not  recall  specific  instances  now,  but  there  was 
complaint  about  the  way  he  organized  the  legislature  and  the  com- 
mittees appointed  and  the  conduct  of  the  committees  and  such.  I 
have  no  specific  matter,  however,  that  could  be  pointed  to.  You 
may  .speak  to  the  legislators  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  knew  a  house  to  be  organized  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  by  the  speaker  that  there  was  not  dissat- 
isfaction afterwards  on  the  part  of  some  members,  did  you 

Mr.  Deneex.  Oh,  j^es. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Because  they  did  not  set  the  chair- 
manships or  the  places  on  committees  that  they  thou^t  they  ought 
to  havei 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  no  other  objection  or  criticism  of 
Mr.  Shurtleff  other  than  that,  was  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  there  were  general  criticisms  about  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  his  attitude  on  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  one  of  the  se&sions  of  the  general  assembly — I 
think  it  was  the  second — ^the  men  who  favored  temperance  legisla- 
tion were  very  bitterly  opposed  to  him  and  were  preparing  a  round 
robin,  because  he  had  prevented  a  roll  call  upon  the  township  option 
law ;  and  it  went  so  far  that  the  men  who  represented  that  movement 
had  circulated,  as  I  understood,  a  round  robin,  and  had  enough 
members  on  it  to  prevent  his  election,  because  lie  would  not  give  a 
roll  call,  the  constitution  providing  that  five  could  demand  a  roll 
call. 

Mr.  Shurtleff  went  to  those  men  and  agreed  to  give  a  roll  call 
before  his  name  was  submitted  to  the  caucus  on  that  issue,  and  then 
they  withdrew  the  opposition  to  him;  and  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able number  I  know,  at  that  time  against  him,  from  talks  that  they 
had  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell,  now,  or  will  you  ascertain  hereafter 
and  send  to  this  committee  the  record  that  shows,  that  Speaker 
Shurtleff  ever  refused  a  roll  call  on  any  local-option  bill  at  any  time 
before  the  forty-sixth  assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  complaint  was,  I  think,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  a  chance  to  have  a  roll  call,  but  kept  the  matter  in  committees, 
so  that  they  could  not  get  it  out.  That  was  the  charge,  I  think,  Mr. 
Shields  was  managing  at  that  time,  and  he  could  give  the  committee 
all  the  information  desired  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  Governor,  is  it  not,  that  there  never 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  roll  call  at  any  time  in  the  legislature  until 
the  time  when  Speaker  Shurtleff  gave  a  roll  call  on  a  loral-option 
measure? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  the  compaint  was 
made  that  he  would  not  permit  it  to  come  to  a  roll  call,  although 
they  claimed  to  have  nearly  a  constitutional  majority,  if  not  an 
entire  majority. 

Mr.  HANiicY.  If  you  can  find  any  instance,  or  any  of  your  admin- 
istration can  for  you,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  this  com- 
mittee, that  Speaker  Shurtleff  refused  a  roll  call,  or  would  not  per- 
mit a  roll  call  on  a  local-option  measure  before  the  legislature  when 
he  was  speaker,  either  before  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  or 
since  that  time? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  stated 


Mr.  Uanecy  (interrupting).  I  am  asking  you  now  to  send  it  here 
if  there  is  anv  such  record. 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  the  committee  desires  me  to  go  out  and  hunt  up 
those  matters  I  can  do  it;  but  I  liate  to  take  that  burden  upon  my- 
self unless  the  committee  desires  it  to  be  done.  I  have  a  gi*eat  many 
things  to  do. 

Senator  Jones.  I  underyto<Kl  the  governor  to  sav,  anyhow,  that 
the  bill  was  not  reported  from  the  committee,  and  tliat  tliey  accused 
Mr.  Shurtleff  of  not  having  it  reported. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  he  appointed  a  committee  to  prevent  having  a 
roll  call.  That  was  the  complaint.  Whether  it  was  justified  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  That  petition  was  circulated  among  members  of  the 
general  assembly  and  signed,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  vote 
for  Shurtleff:  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  pledged,  as  I  under- 
stood, against  him,  because  of  that ;  but  no  one  was  suggested. 

Senator  Jones.  There  was  no  such  contention  as  that  five  members 
of  the  house  had  asked  for  a  roll  call  and  been  refused 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall 

Senator  Jones  (continuing).  In  the  formal  way  in  which  that  is 
done? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  the  complaint  was  made, 
bec^iuse  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  afterwards,  so  that  he 
could  be  speaker,  and  he  promised  to  give  roll  calls. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  a  i*oll  call  on  the  local  option  bill, 
and  there  was  a  roll  call  r.n  every  local  option  bill  in  the  legislature 
while  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  speaker,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  rather  suppose  not,  there 
were  so  many  introduced.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  not 

Mr.  IIanecv.  If  you  would  like  to  have  this  committee  understand 
that  there  was  not,  I  would  like  to  have  vou  send  a  record  of  the 
legislature  that  would  show  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.3.")  oVhx'k  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  SAMUEL  DENEEN— Continued. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  (lovernor,  when  tlie  recess  was  taken  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  local-oj)tion  l)ills  in  the  legislature  and  roll  calls  on 
them. 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  other  bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  any  local -opt  ion  bill  before  the 
legislature  at  any  time  during  Mr.  Sliiirtleff's  speakership  on  which 
there  was  a  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  complaint  was  made  to  me 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question? 
Then  you  may  argue  as  much  as  you  want  to  about  any  other  (fues- 
tions. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Hanei'v.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  As  lawyers,  we 
unclei-stand  each  other,  then.  There  was  a  l(K»al-option  bill,  or  tliere 
were  several  or  a  nuiiil)er  of  tliein  before  every  legishiture  that  you 
know  anything  about  for  a  great  many  years  back,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Dkneex.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  that,  but  I 
suppose  there  were. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  That  had  been  a  live  question  in  the  sense  that  there 
were  bills  for  and  against  county,  township,  ward,  precinct,  and 
other  local-option  measures  for  quite  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Deneex.  a  number  of  vears:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  I  think  you  said,  (iovernor,  that  you  were  opposexl 
to  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker  in  lOOJ),  in  January,  because  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the  State  institutions.  Is  that  a 
fact  ? 

Mr.  Den'eex.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  conuuittw^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  the  list  here;  I  can  give*  it  atrurately.  I  as- 
sume you  have  it.    Mr.  Hill  was  one,  I  think. 

ilr.  Haxecy.  Will  you  refer  to  it,  if  you  have  it  accurately  there, 
and  if  you  would  rather  do  it  than  rely  on  memory. 

Mr.  1)eneen.  Yes.  I  think  I  have  it  here.  If  you  have  it,  you 
might  expedite  matters,  and  I  might  renuMnlR^r  it,  if  you  would  call 
my  attention  to  it.  Mr.  John  W.  Ilill,  Mr.  Edward  Hope,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Ireland,  Mr.  John  P.  McGoorty,  who  resigned  and  did  not  serve, 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Manny,  and  Mr.  John  J.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Ireland  were  Repub- 
licans ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  They  were  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  Mr.  McGoorty,  Mr.  Manny,  and  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin were  Democrats? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Mr.  McGoorty  resigned,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I 
think,  was  substituted  in  his  place,  or  Mr.  Manny. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  iueml)er  of  the  house  from  Cook 
County  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  from  James  Pease's  district,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  do  not  know.  He  came  from  the  w^ard  where  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Brundidge  resided. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Brundidge  were  in  that  district  if 

Mr.  Dexeex.  That  twenty-fifth  ward  is  in  at  least  two  districts 
or  perhaps  three.    I  do  not  know.    He  was  in  the  north  side. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  ward? 

Mr.  Haxecy.  There  were  two,  the  twenty-fourth  and  i)art  of  the 
twenty-fifth  wards  in  one  senatorial  district,  and  he  was  in  that 
district. 

Mr.  He-\ly.  Mr.  Pease  did  not  reside  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  No;  but  it  was  in  what  was  called  Pease's  territory, 
and  that  is  all  it  means.    Mr.  Hope  lived  where  or  came  from  where? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  On  the  north  side  also. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  From  Mr.  Busse's  district? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  think  from  the  same  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  Mr.  Ireland  was  from  wliere? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  He  is  in  the  Livingston  County  district,  or  Marshall 
County,  I  think.    He  resided  in  a  town  which  is  in  two  counties,  and 
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I  do  not  know  which  county  he  resided  in,  whether  WTiitford  or 
Marshall. 

ilr.  Hanect.  And  the  Democrats,  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Goorty,  were  from  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Deneex.  No;  Manny  resided  in  Brown  County,  200  miles 
away,  and  ilr.  McLaughlin  resided  in  the  west  side  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  McGoorty  lived  on  the  south  side,  in  Hyde  Park  ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  On  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  There  was  no  member  of  that  committee  who  was 
a  Lorimer  man,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  They  belonged  to  the  so-called  Lorimer-Shurtleff 
following. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Xone  of  those  men  were 
known  as  Lorimer  men,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  what  vou  mean,  as 
to  convey  the  correct  impression  to  the  committee,  which  is  that  they 
were  associated  with  the  Speaker  ShurtleflF  and  Senator  Lorimer  fol- 
lowing in  the  conduct  of  legislative  affairs.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  convey. 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  I  assume  that  you  and  I  will  agree  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  know  what  we  mean  except  by  what  we  say. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous  to  you. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  If  I  have  not  made  my  questions  plain,  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  so.  if  you  will  show  me  wherein  they  are  not  understood  by  you. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  have  made  the  answer,  Judge. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question, 
whether  anv  member  of  that  committee — '- — 

ft. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Mr. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  No;  wait  until  I  finish  my  question.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  whether  any  member  of  that  committee  was 
considered  a  Lorimer  man? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  am  not  asking  of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  connection  with 
anybodv  else,  but  a  Lorimer  man. 

Mr.  I)exekx.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Ireland 
and  Mr.  Mel^aughlin  were  considered  as  those  who  were  following 
Senator  Lf)rimer  and  Si^eaker  Shurtleff  in  that  same  following 
which  exiftled  in  tliat  legislature  and  the  succeeding.  I  am  not  sure 
about  Mr.  Manny — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  legislature  that  was  con- 


tor's  name  with  it  because  it  had  been  popularly  referred  to  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Governor,  do  you  mean  to  testify  here  that  there 
was  a  bipartisan  combination,  or  arrangement  of  any  kind  in  that 
legislature,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  anything  to  do  with? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  do  not  know  his  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  have  answered — 
in  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  say  I  do  not  know  wliat  connection  he  had  with  it. 
Those  men  were  friendlv  to  him. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  AAl^nt  you  mean  is  that  since  that  time  Mime  of  these 
men  have  been  friendly  to  him;  that  is.  since  that  session  of  the 
lerislature  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  mean  that  a  number  of  pcpminent  men  who 
were  very  intimately  associated  with  him,  I  thought  were  back  of 
that  investigation,  helped  to  conduct  it.  That  was  my  impression. 
I  have  no  direct  information. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  referring  to  the  forty-fifth  general  as- 
sembly? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  second  one. 

Senator  Jones.  The  one  preceding  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 
as  Senator? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  was  not  before  that  legislature  at 
all,  was  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  T  do  not  know 
that  he  was.    I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  there  as  governor  during  all  the  time. 
You  would  be  likely  to  know. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  he  was  not  there  very  conspicuously  if  he  was 
there.    I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  P.  McGoorty  was  in  no  way,  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  after,  ever  connected  with  Senator  Lorimer  or  his  friends, 
was  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  McGoorty's  relations.  I  never 
heard  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  John  W.  Hill  never  was  a 
friend  of  Senator  lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  the  relation  they  bore.  I  have  never 
been  present  when  they  were  discussing  their  relations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Edward  Hope,  from  Busse's 
and  Brundidge's  territory,  was  never  a  friend  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  supposed  otherwise.  I  do  not  know  their  rela- 
tions.   I  would  not  know  Mr.  Hope  if  he  should  come  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  second  assembly — I  think  it  was  the  forty-sixth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  second  one  of  Speaker  Shurtleff's  speakership 
was  the  forty-fifth. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Hope  was  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly, the  one  in  which  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected. 

Mr.*^  Deneen.  I  had  forgotten  that.    The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know^  that  Hope  was  a  member  of  that  one? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  really  had  forgotten  it.  but  you  have  it  there,  if 
the  record  shows  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Hope  never  did  vote  for  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  reallv  do  not  know  about  that.  I  assume  if  he  was 
in  tlie  legislature,  that  he  did  not,  because  those  in  Mr.  Busse's 
neighborhood  voted  against  the  Senator,  except  one  man,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  best  knowledge  now  is  that  Hope  never 
did  vote  for  Senator  Ijorimer,  or  follow  him  in  anything? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  followed  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Hope,  if  he  were  there — there  were  three  men — 
if  you  will  give  me  the  list  of  members,  I  will  soon  tell.  This  cov- 
ered four  vears 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good  areenal  of  ammuni- 
tion there. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have.  I  heard,  Judge,  that  you  had  prepared  a 
long,  exhaustive  examination,  and  l)ecause  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you  1  could  guess  about  what  you  want,  and  I  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  anybody  honored  me 
by  thinking  I  would  prepare  such  an  examination. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  are  very  good  on  cross-examination,  I  think. 
Do  you  recall  the  number  of  the  districts,  either  of  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  John  Healy's  district. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  do  not  live  in  that  district  and  I  do  not  know.  I 
Have  made  two  guesses  here  and  both  guesses  were  wrong.  That  is 
the  twenty-ninth  district. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  twenty-ninth.  The  members  were  Edward 
Hope,  Charles  A.  Nelson,  and  Patrick  J.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  my  last  ques- 
tion. 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  ELA.NECY.  And  your  best  knowledge  now  is  that  Mr.  Hope  never  did  vote 
for  Senator  Lorimer  or  follow  him  in  anything? 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  followed  him. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  followed  him  into  the  bipartisan  organization 
which  elected  Shurtleff  speaker  on  the  6th  of  January,  1^9,  as  did 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  to  be  understood  as  testifying,  Gov- 
ernor, that  Senator  Lorimer  was  in  Springfield  at  any  time,  or  in 
Chicago  at  any  time,  or  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at  any  time,  or  at  any 
other  place  on  earth  at  any  time  that  had  anything  to  do  with  any- 
body who  was  organizing  or  about  to  organize  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  at  some  place  that  vou  name  wherein 
they  agreed  to  organize  the  general  assembly  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Shurt- 
feff.    Now,  I  was  not  there,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  stat«  to  this  honor- 
able committee  where  you  think  Mr.  Lorimer  was.  in  doing  that 
kind  of  service  or  work  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  had  any  detective  following  him,  and  f 
io  not  know  where  he  was;  but  it  has  been  undisputed,  I  think — I 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  disputed — that  he  was  largely  influen- 
tial  in   making   this   organization   that   resulted    in    Mr.   Shurtleff 
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being  elected  to  the  speakership  in  1909.  I  have  never  heard  it  dis- 
puted. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  any  knowledge  on  that,  will  you 
state  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on  that.  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  and  I  had  not  met,  except  just  on  the  street,  for  five  or  six  years 
previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  on 
the  answers  that  you  are  projecting  here. 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Iso;  I  was  not  present,  and  had  no  particle  of  per- 
sonal knowledge^  did  not  hear  any  of  the  conversation  in  any  caucus 
of  Mr.  Shurtleflf  or  any  of  his  friends,  nor  did  I  help  arrange  the 
bipartisan  organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  if  you  knew  that  Senator  Lorimer,  dur- 
ing his  entire  campaign,  during  the  entire  campaign  for  his  re- 
election in  the  fall  of  1908,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  for  the 
last  time,  was  sick,  and  never  made  a  speech  or  attended  a  meeting 
in  his  concessional  district  or  at  any  other  place,  and  never  met  any 
of  the  politicians  there  except  for  an  hour  a  day  for  a  few  days,  two 
or  three  days  iust  before  tne  election  in  November,  1908,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  election  he  left  Illinois  and  went  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  was  there  until  December  of  that  year;  and  that 
while  there  he  was  taken  sick  with  blood  poisoning  and  operated  on, 
and  was  so  sick  that  the  surgeon  who  oi>erated  on  him  came  almost 
to  Chicago  from  the  Pacific  coast  with  him  on  his  return  home,  and 
that  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Chicago  he  left  for  Washingtcm, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  House,  in  his  place,  on  the  7th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, and  answered  a  roll  call,  and  made  a  motion  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  in  the  House  in  Washington,  and  never  left  Washington 
until  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  January,  would  you  still  say,  or  want 
to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  Senator  Lorimer  had  to  do,  in  any 
way,  with  the  organization  of  the  house  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Is  that  a  supposititious  question? 

Mr.  HANEcr.  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  knew  those  things  to  be 
facts  that  I  have  recited  to  you;  would  you  still  say  that  Senator 
Lorimer  had  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

]Vfr.  Deneen.  I  would  still  sav  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  still  say  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  organization  was  arranged  l>efore  the 
primary,  and  was  simply  consummated  on  the  5th  of  January. 

Air.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  think  he  saw,  away  ahead,  that  you 
and  your  friends  were  going  to  have  10  different  candidates  for 
speaker,  and  that  you  and  your  friends  wei-e  going  to  oppose 
Speaker  Shurtleff  the  following  January,  if  Shurtleff  was  elected 
to  the  house,  and  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  going  to  organize  a  bi- 
partisan movement  in  that  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  said  yesterday . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  that  without  reference  to  what 
you  said  yesterday? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  intended  to  rej^eat  the  answer;  but  the  under- 
standing was  and  the  belief  was  that  there  was  a  bipartisan  organi- 
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zation  to  fight  me  at  the  primaries,  and  in  the  event  that  I  was 
successful,  in  return  for  Democratic  support  at  the  Republican  pri- 
maries the  Republicans  were  to  support  the  Democrats  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  m  the  event  that  I  was  elected  the  Democrats  were  to 
support  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  the  speakership. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  learn  that,  or  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  was  discussed  in  the  primaries — rumors 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  What  persons  did  you  ever  hear  discuss  that  at  the 
primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  the  particular  persons;  but  I  think 
the  matter  was  discussed  with  friends  in  conference.  I  know  imme- 
diately after  the  election  Mr.  Shurtleff 's  name  was  mentioned  at  once 
as  the  speaker.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  be  speaker  by  Repub- 
lican vote,  and  from  that  time  on  the  news  was  that  Mr.  Shurtleff 
would  be  a  candidate,  and  he  pursued  the  usual  course  adopted  by 
candidates  and  went  on,  when  it  was  manifest  that  he  could  not  lie 
successful  by  Republican  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know,  and  so  testified  yesterday,  that  Mr. 
Shurtleff  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  at  the  primaries  before  he  was 
either  elected  or  nominated,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  assumed  that  he  would  not  contest  for  the 
position  unless  he  hoped  to  be  speaker  again.    That  is  what  I  assmned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dia  Mr.  Shurtleff  know  at  that  time,  before  the 
primaries  that  nominated  him  for  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly,  that  you  were  going  to  oppose  him  the  following 
JanuaiT  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  to  be  understood  as  testifying  here  that 
that  was  the  fact? 

Mr.  Deneen.  What,  that  he  knew 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  he  knew  you  were  going  to  oppose  his  election 
as  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  in  January,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  have  asked  me  to  testify  to  what  he  knew.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  knew. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  before  the  primaries  that  nominated 
Mr.  Shurtleff  for  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  that  you  were 
going  to  oppose  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker,  and  defeat  him  in  any 
way  that  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  felt  that  if  the  relations  continued  as  they  were  I 
should  oppose  him,  and  advise  my  friends  to  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  arranging  your  program  as  early  as 
that,  were  you,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  my  time  was  fully  occupied  in  making  my 
campai^,  up  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Hill  was  always  the  friend 
of  Mr.  James  Pease  and  Fred  Busse? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  met  Mr.  Hill  for  the  first 
time  in  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Hill  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Is  that  the  third  or  the  second? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  third;  that  is  the  one  that  elected  Senator 
Lorimer. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Ireland  was  a  friend  of  Frank  Smith,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Frank  Smith  was  the  most  vigorous  and  bitter, 
if  I  may  use  that  term  in  that  connection,  opponent  of  Senator  I^ri- 
mer  at  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  session  of  1909? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  most  bitter  or  not. 
He  was  for  Senator  Hopkins  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  he  the  most  active  and  vigorous  and  viru- 
lent of  any  of  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  against  Senator  Lorimer  and 
those  who  opposed  Senator  Hopkins's  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  that  he  was  as 
active  in  unseating  me.    He  and  I  did  not  meet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to  be  coupled 
with  the  Senator 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  connection  or  not. 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  against  us  both,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  he  could  not  well  be  considered  a  follower  of 
either  vou  or  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Ireland  was,  and  he  was  associated  with  the  following  of  which  I 
speak. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Ireland  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  he  voted  for  the  bipartisan  organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  house,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  when  you  and  Senator  Hopkins  were  work- 
ing together,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When  our  friends  were  supporting  Senator  Hop- 
kins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Ireland  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
ninety-fifth  or  last  ballot,  when  they  elected  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  did.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  United  States 
internal-revenue  collector  there,  and  Mr.  Ireland  was  from  his  dis- 
trict, and  they  were  friends. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Frank  Smith  was  the  strongest  leader  and  most  po- 
tent factor  in  that  senatorial  district  at  that  time,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  leaders;  I  think  the 
chief  leader. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anybody  else  that  was  as  conspicuous  as 
he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  and  I  had  no  relations,  and  I  did  not  participate 
in  any  of  the  councils  there.    I  assumed  that  he  was  the  leader. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  general  knowledge  I  should  say  that  he  was 
the  leader. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Mannv  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  which  faction  did  he  belong? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  relations  in  his 
own  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  belong  to  either  faction  or  to  any  faction  in 
the  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  He  is  now  a  senator.  I  do  not 
recall  his  relations  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  he  didn't,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  know  he  did  not,  would  it  not  be  as  easy  to 
say  no  as  "  I  think  not "? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  was  not  there.  The  list  is  here,  and  I  could 
take  it  and  read  it  and  be  accurate,  but  there  were  201  men  voted, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  John  J.  McLaughlin  is  one  of  your  friends  in 
the  legislature  now,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  last  legislature  he  supported  several  bills 
that  I  was  interested  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  has  worked  with  you  and  your  friends  all 
through  the  forty-seventh  general  assembly  and  all  of  the  extra  ses- 
sions of  that  assembly  that  were  called  by  you,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  He  supported  the  civil-service  bill  and 
the  waterways  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  J.  McLaughlin  is  sometimes  called  Roger  Sulli- 
van's chief  leader  in  the  legislature,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  is  associated  with  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  as  close  to  Roger  D.  Sullivan  as  anybody  in 
the  legislature  or  in  Springfield,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  friendly  to  him.  I  can  not  pass  as  an  expert 
on  his  relations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Jf o  ;  but  I  am  asking  you  about  what  is  common  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  considered  friendly,  and  I  think  one  of  his 
active  supporters,  but  I  do  not  know  his  preference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  he  is  associated  in  business  with  Roger 
D.  Sullivan,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  and  Roger  D.  Sullivan  and  their  friends  have 
acted  with  you  all  through  the  forty-seventh  general  assembly  and 
the  extra  sessions  of  that  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  say  they  did  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  understand  so.  On  two  or  three  important 
bills,  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  supported  the 
waterway  bill,  you  mean  your  waterway  bill,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Johnson  bill;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  one  vou  favored  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  the  one  I  favored. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  called  two  extra  sessions  of  the  forty- 
seventh  general  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  that  waterway 
bill,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  forty-seventh?  I  called  two  sessions.  It  was 
JcDOwn  as  the  Smith  bill  then. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  bill  of  the  internal-revenue  commission,  drafted 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Wilson,  and  handed  to  Senator  Smith  and  then  to 
Senator  Johnson? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  deep-waterway  bill,  but  the  so-called 
power  bill. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  the  same  bill  that  was  introduced  right  after  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know;  and  that  is  the  one  that  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer  disagreed  about  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  wanted  a  deep  waterway,  a  14-foot  waterway, 
and  you  favored  a  0  or  a  12  foot  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  the  development  of  the  water  power  and 
the  conserving  of  it,  and  the  holding  of  it  within  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  the  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  on 
the  depth  of  channel,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment came  around  and  put  a  depth  of  14  feet,  and  then  lose  the  power 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Avater  power.    I  wanted  to  get  that  Rvnt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  your  mends  wanted  the  legislature  to  enact 
into  law^  such  legislation  as  would  require  the  immediate  expenditure 
of  the  $20,000,0(X)  that  were  voted  by  the  people  for  a  deep  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  the  deep  waterway,  to  build  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  opposed  tfie 
expenditure  of  any  of  that  $20,000,000  for  a  deep  waterway  until  the 
Federal  Government  joined  with  the  State  of  Illinois  to  make  the 
deep  waterway  with  a  depth  of  14  feet  from  Lockport  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  that  is  partly  a  statement  of  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  so  far  as  it  relates  to  my  position. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  about  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
friends.    I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  repeat  the  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question  as  Ifollows:) 

And  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  opposed  the  exi)enditure  of  any  of 
that  $20,(K)(M><^K>  for  a  dee|)  waterway  until  the  Federal  Government  Jolnetl  with 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  make  tlie  dt»ei»  waterway  with  a  depth  of  14  feet  from 
LockiK)rt  to  the  Mississippi,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  passing  upon  his  views.  He  wanted  Fed- 
eral cooperation:  and  I  have  his  speech  here,  or  one  of  the  excerpts 
of  a  speech  that  he  delivered,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  fair  lor 
me  to  pass  upon  his  views  in  that  matter.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  give  mine,  but  I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  an  expert  witness  on 
his  views  about  a  waterway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  meet  in  the 
executive  office  at  Springfield  during  January  and  subsequent 
months  and  talk  alx)ut  the  waterway  and  other  things? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  not  Senator  Lorimer  tell  you  that  he 
favored  that  bill  in  the  legislature  which  provided  for  a  14-foot 
waterway,  and  that  none  of  the  $20,000,000  voted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois  should  be  expended  until  the  Federal  Government  joined 
with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  an  appropriation  and  a  method  of 
making  that  deep  waterwav  14  feet  from  Lockport  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  There  are  so  many  matters  in  your  question  that  I 
can  not  answer  it  by  yes  or  no.  The  bill  itself  will  show.  In  our 
bill,  for  instance,  no  depth  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  talk  with  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  are  so  many  matters  referred  to  that  I  could 
not  say  '•  yes  "  or  "'  no  "  to  that  question.  We  discussed  it  fully  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  matter  of  depth,  as  mentioned  in  the  so-called 
Smejkal  bill — I  do  not  know;  I  know  it  is  not  in  ours,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  in  his,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  that  he  favored  a  14-foot 
depth,  and  also  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  also 
delay  until  the  Federal  Government  should  first  act  in  the  matter. 
That  is,  I  think  he  favored  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  had  made  a  campaign  through  the 
States  of  Illinois  during  nearly  two.  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Illinois  which  permitted  the 
voting  of  $20,000,000  for  a  deep  waterway,  and  he  went  into  every 
county  in  the  State,  did  he  not,  making  speeches  for  that  deep  water- 
way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  a  nonpartisan  campaign,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  considered  it  a  bipartisan  campaign.  He  and 
Mr.  Rainey  went  out,  and  I  understood  in  several  places  they  organ- 
ized the  waterway,  and  also  disorganized  me  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  it  may  have  been  that  both  were  beneficial  to 
the  State. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  but  it  is  one  of  those  speculative  things  that  did 
not  happen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  only  asking  you  about  the  depth  of  the  water- 
way. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  answer  a  question  that  involves  so  many 
things,  and  say  *'yes ''  or  ''  no.''  If  it  involved  only  me,  I  would  trv 
to  do  it.  but  1  do  not  like  to  appear  as  an  expert  on  the  Senator  s 
views,  because  he  can  say  so  himself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  if  you  as  the  governor  of  the  State, 
and  having  general  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  the  large  measures  that  are  going  on  that  are  aifecting  or  might 
affect  the  State — if  you  did  not  know,  and  do  not  now  know  that 
Senator  Lorimer  dicl  make  that  kind  of  a  campaign,  and  that  he 
made  the  campaign  in  Democratic  as  well  as  in  Republican  counties 
and  districts  and  that  the  meetings  were  arranged  by  the  Democratic 
voters  of  the  precincts  as  well  as  by  the  Republican  voters  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  they  made  a  general  campaign,  and  it 
was  organized  by  all  parties,  I  assume — at  least  Repubucans  and 
Democrats  were  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  no  speech  that  Senator 
Lorimer  made  during  that  two  years'  campaign  lor  the  deep  water- 
way did  he  ever  discuss  politics  at  all  ? 

^Ir.  Deneen.  I  was  not  prevSent.  I  understood  that  discussions 
had  been  had  after  it  was  ovfu\  and  floating  rumors  came  to  us.  Men 
came  and  talked  to  us  as  they  do  in  campaigns,  and  we  just  gathered 
the  trend  of  things  from  reports  that  came  to  us.     I  do  not  know  how 
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extensive  it  was.  It  was  talked  in  the  hotel  lobbies  and  elsewhere. 
I  know  that  the  campaign  finished,  as  I  recollect,  just  before — or  it 
was  conducted  up  to  the  election  of  1908,  at  which  I  was  a  candidate, 
and  if  I  recollect  the  matter — and  my  recollection  is  very  clear,  al- 
though I  may  be  wrong — Senator  Lorimer  and  Congre&sman  Ramey 
held  those  waterway  meetings  in  the  Congressman's  district,  when 

S)u  sav  he  was  ill,  and  thev  discussed  the  watenvavs  rather  than 
emocratic  and  Kepublican  politics,  and  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  both  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  that  Senator  Ix)rimer 
attended,  in  his  district  or  any  other  place,  after  that  summer  of 
1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  thought  so  until  I  read  his  speech.  I  am  not 
distinct  in  my  recollection.  My  recollection  differs  from  his.  T 
would  not  want  to  state  he  was  there.  That  is  my  clear  recollection, 
that  Representative  Rainey  and  others,  and  I  know  that  he  was  pres- 
ent and  made  a  speech  there  in  his  district.  I  I'emember  the  cards 
and  bill  posters,  and  such,  indicating  his  making  a  waterway  speech 
in  the  campaign  of  1908,  posted  all  over  the  city. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  name  any  meetings  throughout  the  State 
of  Illinois  where  Senator  Lorimer  talked  politics,  either  Republican 
or  Democratic,  when  he  was  making  that  campaign,  running 
through  two  years,  for  the  deep  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oi  course,  I  was  not  present,  and  I  do  not  recall  the 
specific  statement.  I  remember  once,  at  Carlinville,  some  gentlemen 
came  to  me  immediately  after  he  had  gone  and  stated  in  the  hotels 
after  it  was  over  they  discussed  my  candidacy  and  me,  and  gave 
their  views;  and  I  think  at  several  other  places,  but  I  am  not  clear. 
I  think  I  could  refresh  my  recollection  by  talking  with  some  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  of  the  talks  that  took  place  in  the 
hotels  after  the  meetings.  My  question  was  whether  you  could 
name  a  single  meeting  at  which  Senator  Lorimer  talked  politics  at 
the  meeting — either  Democratic  or  Republican  politics. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  T  do  not  know  of  any  such  meetings;  I  did 
not  attend  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  meeting  at  which  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  talked  politics  when  he  was  making  that  deep  water- 
way campaign,  did  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  meeting  nor  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  HLvnecy.  And  at  all  of  those  meetings  throughout  the  State 
in  different  places  that  were  held  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
voting  of  the  $20,000,000  by  the  people  of  Illinois  for  a  deep  water- 
way. Senator  Lorimer  had  spoken  and  pledged,  so  far  as  he  could, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  ask  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
dollar  of  the  $20,000,000  that  they  were  asking  of  the  people  for  a 
deep  waterway  until  the  Federal  Government  joined  with  the  State 
in  a  deep-waterway  scheme. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said.  I  did  not  attend  any  of 
the  meetings. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  that  that  was  so,  and  it  was  common  talk 
everywhere — in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  common  talk,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  because  we  searched  them  to 
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find  those  speeches  in  our  various  controversies.  Mr.  Cooley,  I  had 
understood,  was  with  him,  and  Mr.  Cooley  has  signed  a  pamphlet — 
of  which  there  were  575,000  copies  distributed  by  our  commission — 
opposite  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  meeting  that  Mr.  Cooley 
attended — and  when  vou  refer  to  Mr.  Cooley  you  mean  the  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  a  smgle  meeting  that  Mr.  Cooley 
attended  and  made  a  speech  at  which  Senator  Lorimer  spoke  on  the 
deep-wati?rway  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  attend  any  of  their  meetings;  but  he  was 
very  friendly  and  was  consulted,  I  think,  by  the  Senator.  I  con- 
sulted Mr.  Randolph. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Dkneen.  As  a  hydraulic  engineer.  I  think  he  had  a  high  re- 
spect for  his  opinion  and  judgment,  and  was  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Cicero  J.  Lindley  went  around  to  many 
places  with  Senator  Lorimer  in  that  campaign  for  a  deep  waterway, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  so  reported  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Judge  Lindley  also  pleaged,  so  far  as  he  could, 
himself  and  his  friends  that  no  money  should  be  spent  of  the 
$20,000,000  until  the  Federal  Government  joined  with  the  State  in 
the  deep-waterwaV  scheme? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  di- 
rectly. As  I  said,  we  searched  the  files  of  the  papers  when  the  con- 
troversy was  raging.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  statement  appearing 
in  the  papers.     It  may  have  appeared,  but  we  did  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not.  I  understood  he  was  the  one  who 
talked  about  running  up  battleships  from  New  Orleans  and  insisted 
on  having  the  deep  waterway  so  deep  that  we  could  get  ships  up 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  fight  Canada.     I  think  that  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  was  undesirable? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Why.  I  am  for  peace — international  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  get  enough  war? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  longed  for  peace  for  a  long  time  and  would 
like  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  meeting  that  Congressman 
Rainey  attended  at  y^^hich  he  talked  Republican  or  Democratic  poli- 
tics, for  or  against  either,  while  he  and  Senator  Lorimer  were  mak- 
ing that  deep  waterway  campaign? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  the  same  answer  as  to  the  others.  I  did  not 
hear  them,  and  they  were  not  reported. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear,  of  any  man  who 
spoke  on  the  platform  with  Senator  Lorimer,  or  at  the  meetings 
that  he  attended  while  he  was  making  that  deep  waterway  cam- 
paign, who  talked  politics,  Democratic  or  Republican,  for  or  against 
either  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that  matter.  As  I  said,  we  did 
not  follow  it  out. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dbneen.  I  did  not  attend  one  of  them.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  might  be,  and  still  you  might  know.  My  ques- 
tion is,  do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  an  answer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  the  long  conferences  that  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer  had,  commencing  on  the  13th  of  January,  1909,  and  which 
conferences  you  sav  numbered  at  least  20— — 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  many;  I  say  there  may  have  been 
20  or  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  wait  until  I  ask  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  assume  so  much  in  your  question  that  I  would 
like  to  get  it  correct,  so  that  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  those  different  conferences,  which  you  said  yes- 
terday amounted  to  about  20,  or  at  least  20 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Did  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  talk 
about  that  deep  waterway — ^a  waterway  as  deep  as  his  scheme  was 
and  as  yours  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  the  deep  waterway  bill  several  times — a 
number  of  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  opposed  the  bill  that  he  and  his  friends  favored 
in  the  legislature,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  friends  opposed  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  that  we  could  induce  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  your  friends  had  a  bill  before  that  legis- 
lature, and  at  subsequent  ones,  in  which  you  desired  the  necessary 
legislation  to  permit  the  expenditure  of  the  $20,000,000  that  were 
voted  by  the  people  for  a  deep  waterway,  without  waiting  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  join  in  any  way  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  you  do  not  state  our  position  correctly,  nor  do 
you  state  the  bill  correctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  state  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  constitutional  amendment  was  enacted  which  au- 
thorized our  general  assembly  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  cligginff  a  deep  waterway  and  develop- 
ing the  water  power.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  mentioned  in 
it.  Mr.  John  P.  Wilson,  likely  the  most  distinguished  constitutional 
lawyer  in  our  State,  who  drafted  that  and  who  also  drafted  the  sani- 
tary district  bill,  stated  that  we  could  not  make  our  bill  conditional 
upon  action  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  bill  was  drawn  in 
exact  harmony  with  the  constitutional  amendment.  Illinois  could 
receive  money  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  we  could  not  make 
it  conditional  upon  such  receipt  of  money — so  he  advised  us.  Fur- 
thermore, a  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  as  one  of  the  sec- 
tions, that  none  of  this  money  could  be  expended,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  having  maps  and  surveys  made,  until  a  com- 
mission, to  be  created  under  it,  could  state  that  the  whole  project 
could  be  completed  with  the  $20,000,000,  or  with  such  money  as  would 
come  to  our  State  from  others.     I  believe  the  latter  provision  was  not 
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incorporated  in  the  bill,  but,  of  course,  it  would  follow.  We  followed 
his  views  on  the  law.  They  could  not  draft  a  bill  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  Senator  and  Mr.  Cooley,  and  we  left  it  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Nobody  objected  to  the  Federal  (jovernment  contributing  any 
amount  of  money.  Our  engineers,  however,  from  their  estimates, 
stated  that  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  for  $20,000,000;  and  later 
three  sets  of  Federal  engineers  O.  K'd  the  plans  and  estimates  made 
by  our  engineers.  But,  as  those  matters  are  not  definite  and  can  not 
be  definite,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  we  tried  also  in 
the  bill  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  pass  some  legislation,  so 
that  if  the  engineers  misjudged  the  facts  the  channel  could  be  built, 
and  the  State  would  develop  the  water  power.  It  was  purely  a 
difference  between  engineers  and  lawyers.  I  followed  the  views  of 
Mr.  Isham  Randolph.  I  did  not  pretend  to  initiate  the  policy  at  all ; 
we  simply  foUowea  the  views  initiated  by  him  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  the  diflference  in  the  views  of  the 
lawyers  as  to  the  waterway  proposition  of  Illinois  have  to  do  with 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  say  about  that;  I  do  not  know  what  it 
had  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  one  of  the  very  active  questions  between 
you  and  Senator  Lorimer,  on  which  you  and  your  mends  on  the  one 
side  and  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  on  the  other  side  differed, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  we  had  our  differences  and  troubles  before  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not  one  of  the  things.  Please 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  I  do  not  make  my  question  plain,  and 
then  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  not  one  ox  the  things  that  caused  differences 
between  us.  Later  it  was  a  thing  about  which  we  differed.  We  did 
not  quarrel;  we  simply  presented  opposite  views.  We  never  had 
any  quarrel  about  the  matter.  We  supported  the  general  features 
of  the  project  in  all  of  these  conventions  everywhere,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  in  our  political  arrangements  at  home  we  were  not 
working  in  harmony  or  for  the  same  policies  or  candidates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yon  and  all  of  your  friends  in  the  legislature  op- 
posed the  bill  that  Senator  Lorimer  favored  for  the  watenvay,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir;  wo  did,  because  it  had  certain  unconstitu- 
tional features  in  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  j^ou  wanted  your  bill  adopted,  or  the  one  that 
you  and  your  friends  favored,  without  waiting  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  we  wanted  a  bill  enacted  which  would  enable 
the  work  to  be  done  withiii  the  $20,000,000,  and,  if  we  could  not,  to 
induce  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  us.  I  presented  the  matter 
to  the  President,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect,  and  it  became 
public  property,  and  is  incorporated  in  my  message;  and  the  views 
are  set  out  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  just  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  course  all  these  matters  are  matters  of  record. 
You  could  introduce  our  messages  and  bills,  and  they  would  speak 
for  themselves. 
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Senator  Kjsnyon.  Judge  Hanecy,  will  you  not  state,  briefly,  your 
understanding  of  the  difference  on  this  waterway  proposition  be- 
tween Senator  Lorimer  and  Gov.  Deneen  ?     I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  went  through  the  State  of  Illinois 
making  a  campaign  and  asking  the  votere  to  vote  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  without  which  the  $20,000,000  could  not  have  been 
expended  by  the  State  under  any  circumstances;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self and  his  friends  that  if  that  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  voting  all  over  the  State  on  that 

Juestion  specially,  not  a  dollar  of  that  money  should  be  expended 
or  a  deep  waterway  or  for  any  other  purpose  until  the  Federal 
Government  joined  with  the  State  in  an  appropriation  and  in  a 
scheme  of  the  engineers  and  of  others — other  Federal  officials  that 
might  be  necessary — to  make  a  deep  waterway  from  Lockport,  the 
end  of  the  present  sanitary  district,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
make  a  depth  of  water  of  14  feet. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  that  differ  from  the  governor's  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An  effort  was  made  by  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
friends  to  have  Congress  take  action  and  make  an  appropriation  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  expenditure  of  its 
$20,000,000  in  the  scheme  of  a  deep  waterway;  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  did  adopt  a  measure  voting  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  on  condition  that  certain  reports  should  be  obtained  by 
or  from  the  engineers  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  feasibility  of 
that  scheme. 

Mr.  Deneen.  May  I  correct  you  there.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  answering  Senator  Kenyon.  If  he  wants  me 
to  stop  and  wants  you  to  talk,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  have  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  get  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  stated,  briefly.  Senator  Lorimer's  position. 
When  that  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois,  at  the  very  next  legislature  that  met,  being  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly,  organized  on  the  fith  of  January,  1900,  at  least  two 
bills,  and  possibly  more,  were  offered  dealing  with  this  subject.  One 
of  them  favored  Senator  lorimer's  scheme,  and  provided  that  no 
money  should  be  voted  by  the  legislature  and  none  could  be  used  of 
the  $20,000,000  without  an  act  or  the  legislature — no  bonds  could  be 
issued,  and  no  money  expended.  Gov.  Deneen  and  his  friends — if  he 
will  permit  me  to  say  that  he  was  the  leader  on  that  side ;  and,  if 
not,  he  may  name  the  man  who  was  the  leader — favored  immediate 
legislation  by  the  fortv-sixth  general  assembly  that  would  allow  the 
expenditure  of  that  $20,000,000  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  any  action  whatever  in  connection  with 
the  waterway  scheme.  They  favored  a  waterway  that  would  be 
practically  a  power  plant  only,  or  a  scheme  from  which  could  be 
erected  power  plants  for  electric  light  and  power  schemes,  but  that 
would  not  be  available  as  a  waterway  for  shipping  purposes  for  any 
craft  that  could  be  profitably  run  on  that  waterway;  because 
$20,000,000  would  not  build  a  waterway  from  Lockport  to  the  Mis- 
.sissippi  that  any  ship  that  would  carry  ordinary  freight  could  travel 
over. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  you  have  answered  my  question.  I 
think  the  simple  line  of  demarkation  was  that  Senator  Lorimer 
favored  State  and  Federal  cooperation,  while  Gov.  Deneen  favored 
the  State  going  ahead  without  waiting  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  More  than  that.  Senator.  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
friends  felt  that  they  were  pledged  to  the  people  who  voted  that 
$20,000,000  that  none  of  that  money  should  be  expended  until  the 
Federal  Government  did  take  action.  In  other  words,  the  State  of 
Illinois  could  not  embark  in  a  speculation  in  the  way  of  building  up 
a  power  plant  or  any  other  scheme  to  rent  the  power  or  sell  the 
power  to  any  electric  light  or  other  power  plant;  and  they  felt  that 
their  honor  was  at  stake  with  the  people,  and  that  if  that  money  was 
used  l>efore  the  Federal  Government  took  action,  it  would  be  ex- 
hausted, and  then  the  Federal  Government  might  never  take  any 
action  in  furtherance  of  that  scheme.  Senator  Lorimer  opposed  that 
legislation  at  that  legislature  and  at  every  one  since.  The  governor 
stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  he  called  two  special  sessions  of  the 
forty-seventh  general  assembly.  It  was  before  the  forty-seventh 
general  assembly,  and  then  there  were  two  special  sessions  of  the 
general  assembly  called  to  pass  that  legislation.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  Illinois  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  can  not  enact 
or  deal  with  any  legislation  of  any  kind  except  the  matter  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  call  by  the  governor.  It  is  not  like  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  the  last  call,  and  I  think  in  the  prior  one — if  I  am 
wrong  the  governor  will  correct  me — there  was  nothing  called  for 
for  that  legislature  or  that  special  session  to  deal  with  except  the 
deep  waterwav.  The  forty-seventh  general  assembly  defeated  the 
scheme  that  Grov.  Deneen  and  his  friends  favored,  and  the  first 
special  session  defeated  it,  and  the  second  special  session  defeated  it. 

That  is  the  position,  briefly;  and  that  was  one  of  the  questions 
that 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  you  have  answered  it,  Judge,  briefly. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  take  exception  to  the  statement  of  my  views  by 
the  judge.  He  did  not  accurately  express  my  views,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  interested  in  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Governor;  I  did  not  intend  to 
commit  you  to  any  views,  or  state  that  you  held  any  views. 

Mr.  Deneen.  !No;,but  I  do  not  want  to  let  your  statement  stand 
in  regard  to  my  views  without  stating  that  it  does  not  represent  my 
views. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  simply  said  that  I  wanted  to  take  exception  to 
your  statement  of  my  views.  I  would  not  care  so  much  about  the 
committee,  but  these  matters  are  being  published  back  in  our  State; 
and  I  did  not  want  to  have  it  appear  that  you  had  accurately  stated 
my  views,  or  anywhere  near  accurately,  on  those  matters.  If  the 
committee  is  interested  in  them,  I  will  state  them,  if  they  are  perti- 
nent here. 

Senator  Jones.  All  the  committee  is  interested  in  is  knowing  that 
there  was  a  very  decided  difference. 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  a  difference.  It  was  not  a  political  dif- 
ference nor  a  personal  difference;  it  was  an  argument,  and  that  was 
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all.  Our  relations  on  those  waterway  matters  were  friendly  during 
all  this  controversy.    We  never  had  any  quarrel  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  I  care  nothing  whatever  about  the  details  of  those 
differences. 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  no  personal  quarrel,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  no  expression  of  opinion,  save  once,  I  think,  in  public  by  either 
one  of  us  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  were  always  i)ersonally 
friendly? 

Mr.  I)eneen.  Very  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  ^\Tiy,  yes.    There  is  no  trouble  at  all  between  us. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  never  deceived  you,  or  tried  to  de- 
ceive you,  on  anything,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  differed  about  a  good  many  matters,  and  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  we  may  have  felt  aggrieved ;  but  I  tliink  we  are 
friendly.  Our  relations  were  not  disturbed,  except  that  we  did  not 
meet.    Several  years  elapsed  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  good  enough  to  say  to  practically  every 
friend  of  yours  or  other  person  that  you  talked  with  that  Senator 
Lorimer  was  very  slow  to  make  a  promise,  but  that  when  he  did 
make  one  he  kept  it  scrupulously  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  always  spoken  well  of  him  when  I  have 
spoken  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  has  always  been  your  experience  with  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  gentlemen  will  get  an  inaccurate  idea  about 
conditions  in  our  State  from  some  of  this  testimony.  Our  personal 
relations  have  been  such  that  we  have  met  sociallv  and  discussed 
matters.  I  was  very  greatly  surprised  at  some  of  the  testimony  I 
have  listened  to  about  perscmal  relations  out  there.  For  fear  you 
might  get  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  matter  I  will  state  that  thev  do 
not  wear  armor  plate  out  there  when  they  meet  each  other,  'fhey 
discuss  matters  as  other  men  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  Governor,  that 
none  of  this  honorable  committee  vote  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  wanted  to  give  them  a  correct  impression,  so  that 
they  would  not  have  an  inaccurate  idea  of  our  conditions. 

!5?rr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  during  the  conferences  that  you  and 
Senator  Lorimer  had  during  January  and  subsequent  to  that,  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  told  you  that  he  would  agree  that  if  his  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  wanted  to  name 
any  member  of  the  commission  that  would  be  appointed  for  the 
expenditure  or  the  control  of  that  $20,000,000,  and  that  you  might 
name  the  commission  yourself,  uninfluenced  by  Senator  Lorimer  or 
any  of  his  friends,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  conversation.  The  only  con- 
versation I  recall  was  when  he  and  Mr.  Sullivan  and  I  talked  about 
the  commission.  He  then  said  it  should  be  a  bipartisan  one.  He 
had  promised  the  Demc^rats  who  had  supported  him  on  this  measure 
that  it  should  be  a  bipartisan  commission.  They  expected  to  have 
two  names,  and  then  there  would  be  three  Repiiblicans. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Three  Republicans  and  two  t)enir:crats? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  if  it  were  five 
altogether,  and  four  and  three  if  it  were  seven  altogether.    I  gathered 
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that  they  would  expect  recognition.  The  conversation  did  not  get 
that  far,  because  I  stated  that  I  could  not  afford  to  be  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  $20,000,000  unless  I  had  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  that  if  they  recom- 
mended to  me  commissioners  in  whom  1  had  such  confidence  they 
would  be  appointed,  but  that  I  would  reserve  the  right  to  make  the 
appointments. 

Senator  Jones.  What  Sullivan  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan.  They  were  together;  and  the 
bill  failed  about  a  week  after  that,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  provided,  did  it  not,  Governor,  that  you 
were  to  appoint  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  bill  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is.  Senator  Lorimer's  plan  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  it  provided  for  the  majority  of  Eepublic- 
ans  and  the  minority  of  Democrats? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Republicans  were  to  have  the  odd  man, 
whatever  the  membership  was  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  majority. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  a  common  feature  of  much  legislation  in 
Illinois,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Roger  Sullivan  was  present  at  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  element? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  the  national  Democratic  committeeman,  and 
he  was  there  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  a  prior  conference  between  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer  did  not  Senator  Lorimer  tell  you  that  you  could  appoint 
anybody  that  you  wanted  to  on  the  commission ;  that  he  did  not  care 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  that  as  you  were  responsible, 
he  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any  conmiissioners  that  you  would 
appoint  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  that  matter  was  discussed  to  a  great 
extent,  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  not  make  that  statement,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  discussed 
the  commissioners  at  all — ^he  and  I. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  not  the  commission,  but  the  way  that  it  should 
be  appointed,  and  tnat  you  might  appoint  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  that  we  did  not  discuss  it,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  matter.  The  matter  was  discussed  on  the 
theories,  the  differing  views,  of  the  two  engineers.  Mr.  Cooley  was 
friendly  to  Senator  Lorimer's  plan ;  and  I  followed  Mr.  Randolph's 
judgment  on  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  thing  that  Senator  Lorimer  insisted  upon 
was  that  there  should  be  Federal  cooperation  in  the  deep- waterway 
scheme  before  any  of  the  $20,000,000  was  expended,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  one  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  other? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  We  did  not  get  to  specific  details.  I  never  have  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain  his  views  as  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
Federal  Government  would  l)e  required  to  add  to  the  $20,000,000 
provided  for  by  the  State,  nor  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Cooley  in  that 
regard. 

The  contest  was  not  as  to  whether  it  should  be  14  feet  or  9  feet 
or  24  feet,  so  fas  as  it  related  to  my  connection  with  it.  The  contest 
was  to  take  such  steps  as  can  only  be  taken  by  having  a  law  prepared 
under  that  constitutional  amendment  which  would  enable  the  State 
to  purchase  the  water-power  site  so  that  it  could  hold  its  position 
while  the  negotiations  were  going  on  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State,  if  negotiations  were  reciuired,  and  we  could  not 
wait  for  indefinite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  (iovernment 
and  then  preserve  the  water-power  site.  The  ccmstitutionai  amend- 
ment was  passed  on  the  theory  that,  the  water  power  <leveloped,  the 
rental  of  it  would  pay  for  the  waterway.  An<I  nolxHly,  so  far  as  I 
know.  vote<l  on  the  theory  that  our  State  was  to  make  a  ctmtribution 
of  $20,0(X),(KK)  to  the  Federal  (iovernment.  It  was  n(»t  to  be  ex- 
pende^l  at  once.  It  was  to  be  expended  in  order,  and  the  order  was 
named  in  the  bill:  First,  $5.000,000 — first  one  dam,  and  then  a 
second,  and  then  a  third:  and  the  first  dam  was  to  l)e  in  operation 
before  the  others  were  started.  Your  recollecticm  is  inaccurate  on 
that  bill.    The  bill  would  show.     I  think  I  have  it  down  here. 

Mr.  IIanec'V.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  waterway  under  your 
plan  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  is  provided  for.     It  is  left  to  the  conunission. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  The  commission  apjwinted  now? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  By  the  governor. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  Senator  Ix)rimer  could  not  designate  or  determine 
or  control  how  much  would  be  necessarv  from  the  Federal  (iovern- 

ft 

ment.  could  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  I  think  not.  I  have  never  given  anv  expression 
on  that.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  would  dejx^nd  on 
the  cost  of  the  matter.  We  could  not  get  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  (iovernment  until  we  enacted  a  law  under  that 
constitutional  amendment,  as  I  was  informed  and  believed.  We  had 
to  pass  some  law  to  get  into  that  position.  The  Federal  (iovernment 
authorized  $1,000,000  to  l)e  apropriated.  not  for  this  waterway 
which  the  State  has  under  consideration  lx»tween  I^ckport  and 
Utica.  but  Wow  Utica,  and  the  engineers  reconunended  to  (Con- 
gress that  none  of  that  should  be  expended  until  after  Illinois  shall 
have  first  acted.     I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Governor,  the  first  conference  that  you  had  with 
Senator  Lorimer  at  Springfield,  in  1009,  was.  I  think  you  say,  the 
13th  of  January,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.'  Yes:  the  13th  of  January. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  And  the  meetinir  of  the  Republican  State  central 
committee  was  calle<l  for,  and  it  did  meet  on,  the  12th  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  12th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  called  at  your  request  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  my  recpiest. 

iniis.3— pt4— 11 10 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  request  that  you  made  that  the  State  central 
committee  be  called  was  made  to  Roy  O.  West,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  conferred  with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  purpose  you  had  in  view  was  to  have  the 
resolution  which  you  drafted  and  presented  to  the  committee  adopted 
by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  had  been  drafted  at  that  time; 
but  to  get  something  in  that  line.  We  had  in  mind  the  matter.  I 
think  it  was  framed  later. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  committee  sent  for  Speaker  Shurtleff,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  reauested  him  to  appear  before  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ne  did  appear,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  then  speaker  of  the  house  ? 

Mr  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  asked  by  the  Republican 
State  central  coimnittee  to  pledge  himself  as  speaker  of  the  house 
that  certain  measures  of  your  administration,  or  supported  by  your 
administration,  should  be  favored  by  him  as  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  asked  anything  except  to  favor  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  that  you  drew  and  presentea  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  asked  to  express  his  views  regarding  the 
condition  in  which  our  party  was  at  that  time  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done  to  reconcile  the  factions  and  enable 
the  parties  to  vote  as  a  unit  and  accomplish  the  purpose  of  party 
organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlio  did  the  talking  for  the  committee  when  Mr. 
Shurtleff  got  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  there  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  central  committee,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  held  a  proxy.  I  was  there,  sitting  as  a 
member. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  drafted  and  presented  the  resolution  which 
you  read  here  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  remember  who  talked  for  the  committee 
when  Mr.  Shurtleff  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Healy  was 

Presiding  when  he  came.  I  think  he  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
now  Mr.  West  left  at  noon.  He  was  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Healy 
presided  in  the  afternoon.  I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Healy  was 
acting  as  chairman  when  he  came,  but  I  think  he  came  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healv  is  a  member  of  the  sanitarv  board? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  one  of  your  close  personal  and  political  friends, 
and  has  been  for  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lives  in  your  congressional  district,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.    He  lives  in  our  town. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  in  your  congressional  district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  my  present  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  it  was  the  old  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  old  district  from  which  Senator  Lorimer  was  a 
Representative  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  live  in  your  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Years  ago;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  lives  in  the  town  of  Lake,  the  town  that  you 
lived  in  then  and  that  you  live  in  now  when  you  are  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  Thomas  Healy  who  did  the  questioning  of 
Mr.  Shurtleflf  when  he  got  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  recall  it,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  simply 
made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  asked  him  to  express  nis 
views.  I  do  not  think  he  was  questioned.  I  think  he  made  a  state- 
ment and  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff 's  views  were  requested  on  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  condition  that  the  party  was  in  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  pretty  well  known  without  any  expres- 
sions by  Mr.  Shurtleff,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  occasion  for  calling  the  State  com- 
mittee together,  and  the  State  committee  wanted  him  to  justify  his 
conduct,  I  assumed,  and  asked  him  politely  to  state  his  views. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  views  on  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  factional  strife  in  our  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  not  done  anything  in  relation  to 
factional  strife,  had  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  been  elected  by  25  Republicans 
and  60  Democrats,  and  we  wanted  to  know  the  policy  he  would  pur- 
sue in  reference  to  the  general  assembly  in  regard  to  party  policies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  any  membei's  of  the  Republican  State  central 
committee  have  any  legislation  that  they  favored  or  opposed  before 
that  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  was  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  none  that  you  knew  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  None  that  I  knew  of;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  certain  policies  that  you  wanted  enacted 
into  law  by  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Only  those  that  were  in  my  messages  and  in  the 
platform  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  have  some?     That  is  what  I  ask. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  the  Republican  State  central  commit- 
tee was  called  together  for — to  get  an  expression  from  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff as  to  what  he  and  his  friends  would  do  in  relation  to  your  poli- 
cies before  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  to  learn 

Mr.  Hanecy  (interrupting).  That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  to  learn 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  that  question,  first?  And  then 
you  may  add  anything  else  that  you  want. 

Mr.  I!)eneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  called  together  to  get  his  views 
on  the  situation  alone.  It  was  to  try  and  induce  the  Republicans  to 
stand  together  as  a  body  on  party  matters. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  my  former 
question,  which  you  have  not  yet  answered. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  refeiTed  to  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  Is  what  the  Republican  State  central  comnjitteo  was  called 
together  for — to  get  an  exi)re88ion  from  Mr.  Shiirtleff  as  to  what  he  and  his 
friends  would  do  in  relation  to  your  ix>licies  before  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  would  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee.   When  it  was  called  it  arose  out  of  the  discussion  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  when  it  was  called — it  was  not 
known  what  Mr.  Shurtletf's  views  were? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  when  it  was  called  it  was  not  known  then  or 
planned  to  invite  him  before  the  committee.  He  was  not  considered 
in  that  regard,  or  an  expression  of  his  opinion.  Your  question,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  as  to  whether  we  called  the  committee  to  have  him 
express  his  views. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  have  the  commiittee  called  for? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  resolution  states,  that  I  read.  I  will  read  it 
again,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  adoption  of  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  resulted  in  that,  and  that  repi*esented  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  that  resolution,  if  adopted  by  the  State 
central  committee  and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Shurtleff,  would  commit  him 
and  his  friends  in  the  legislature  to  your  policies  before  that  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  would  it  commit  them  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  party  policies  expressed  in  the  platform  and 
in  the  tradition^  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  they  (different  from  your  policies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  most  of  them.   . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  that  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  assume  to  speak  for  the  whole  party.  You 
wanted  to  say  that  they  were  my  policies.  The  party  adopted  them 
in  the  conventions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  they  not  yours,  afterwards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  the  policies  of  every  Republican  who  had 
accepted  election  by  the  Republican  Party  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  vou  one  of  that  class? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  they  were  your  policies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  exclusively. 

ft. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  sav  exclusively. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  favored  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  purpose  in  calling  that  com- 
mittee together? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nemo,  except  the  purpose  outlined  in  the  resolution, 
in  so  far  as  I  had  any  purpose  in  it.  T  do  not  know  what  others 
had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nothing  else  presented  to  that  committee 
except  that  resolution  and  a  recjuest  from  Mr.  Healy,  as  temporary 
chairman,  to  Mr.  Shurtleff  to  express  his  ( Shurtleff 's)  views. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  recall  it,  no  other  business  was  transacted  at  the 
meeting.    There  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shurtleff  said  to  you  and  to  the  committee  that 
he  had  been  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  all  parties? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  he  could  not  act  as  a  partisan  for  the  Re- 
publicans or  the  Democrats  or  against  either,  did  he  not?  But  would 
nave  to  act  fairly  as  to  all? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  recall  it,  he  said  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
votes  of  both  parties,  and  that  he  would  have  to  follow  his  own 
judgment  on  that  matter,  and  that  he  proposed  to  act  fairly.  I  think 
be  added  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Fred  Busse  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  James  Pease? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  whether  Mr.  Pease  was  there  or  not. 
I  think  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  represented  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  John  J.  Healy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Campbell  was  there. 

Mr.  Hane(^y.  Daniel  A.  Campbell,  nf)w  postmaster  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.     Mr.  Reeves  was  there. 

Mr.  IIankcy.  The  late  Walter  Reeves,  former  Congressman? 

Mr.  Denekn.  Yes.    Mr.  Cowlev  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Cowley  is  from  Freeport? 

ilr.  Deneen.  P'rom  P^reeport.  I  do  not  recall  the  names  of  the 
committeemen.  I  think  I  have  them  here,  and  I  might  refresh  my 
recollection  as  to  who  was  there.  I  think  Mr.  DoUarhide  was  there. 
I  do  not  recall  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  or  not. 
There  were  2r)  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fred  Smith  or  Frank  Smith  was  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  there ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Rov  O.  West  was  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  there  until  the  noon  train,  when  he  left  for 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ^fr.  Healv? 

• 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Thomas  Healv  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou? 

51  r.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Busse.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  and  the 
late  Walter  Reeves  and  Mr.  Cowlev  were  all  friends  of  Senator  Hop- 
kins, were  they  not  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  opposed  the  calling  of  the  conimittoe  to- 
gether, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that  they  opposed  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  were  consulted  al^out  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  not  give  expression  to  their  views  when 
they  got  there? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  did,  after  it  was  called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  very  vigorous  in  opposition  to  call- 
ing the  State  central  committee  together  for  the  purpose  of  coercing, 
or  attempting  to  coerce,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  resolution  was  discussed  by  them,  but  I  think 
amendments  were  offered  and  objections  made,  and  some  opposition 
to  having  the  committee  called ;  but  that  was  not  expressed  so  much 
by  talk  as  by  conduct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  generally  discussed,  and  was  there  not  very 
strong  and  vigorous  expression  of  opinion  by  those  men  and  others 
in  opposition  to  the  calling  of  the  committee  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  some  of  them  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  those  gentlemen  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  opposed  the  resolution.  Now,  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  speeches,  I  would  say — if  yoU  will  allow  me  to  break  in 
at  this  point,  I  now  have  tlie  list  of  names  that  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Perry  Ellis  was  there.  Mr.  Garrett 
Kinney  was  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Ellis  is  from  Quincy  and  Mr.  Kinney  from 
Peoria  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  And  Len  Small,  1  think,  was  there.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  from  Kankakee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  not  clear.  Mr.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft was  there.  He  came  from  the  Jacksonville  district.  I  think 
Mr.  L.  L.  Emerson  was  there.    Mr.  Fred  W.  Potter  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Emerson  is  from  Logan  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  Jeiferson  County. 

Mr.  Hanfcy.  Is  he  not  now  from  Logan  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy  Oh;  that  is  the  one  from 

Mr.  Deneen  (interrupting).  From  Mount  Vernon.  I  think  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Ed  Mitchell? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  State  treasurer:  ves.  I  think  Mr.  Blount  was 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fred  M.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Vail  was  there.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  vour  friend  from  vour  home  ward,  or  the 
adjoining  ward  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  is  mv  l>est  recollection.  There  were  others 
there,  of  course. 

Mr.  ILvnecy.  There  were  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Busj^e,  Mr.  Cowley, 
Mr  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Smitli  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  This  is  not  a  complete  list.  I  do  not  recall 
them  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  resolution  adopted? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  adopted  finally,  after  discussion  that  lasted, 
1  think,  at  least  six  hours. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  practically  all  of  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  op- 
posed it,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  take  any  part  in  that, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  not  there. 

'Sir.  Hanecy.  None  of  his  friends  were  there,  were  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  Looking  over  the  names  I  think 
Mr.  Biddle  was  not  there,  and  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  took  no  part  in  opposition  to  that  procedure  or 
the  resolutions  prepared  and  presentee!  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  his  district  was  represented  that  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  State  committee  called  together  again  for 
any  action  of  the  legislature  or  its  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  adjourned,  or  rather  took  a  recess,  between  4 
and  6  o'clock,  and  agreed  to  have  another  meeting  at  8.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed.  In  the  meantime  various  committeemen  were  in- 
structed to  interview  their  legislators  and  ascertain  from  them  the 
policy  they  would  favor  in  reference  to  reconciling  differences  in 
getting  the  party  so  that  they  could  act  as  a  unit ;  and  we  were  to 
report.  I  think  much  fewer  than  a  majority  of  the  committee  came 
back,  and  because  of  that  it  was  not  again  convened  and  the  matter 
amounted  to  nothing.  While  the  resolution  was  passed,  it  was  purely 
a  paper  resolution,  and  it  resulted  in  nothing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  requested  the  members  of  the  State  central  com- 
mittee to  go  out  and  talk  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  present  at  Springfield,  and  come  back  again  at  8  o'clock,  or 
whenever  the  meeting  took  a  recess  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  urged  them  very  strongly  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  a  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  come  back, 
but  went  home? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  had  fewer  than  a  quorum.  It  was  learned 
that  they  could  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  opposition  was  so  strong  and  strenuous  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  resulted  in  nothing  but  a  paper  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  the  hope  was  so  futile  of  accomplishing  things, 
after  talking  with  the  members  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  The  next  day  after  the  adjournment  of  that 
committee,  Governor,  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  met  at  the  governor's 
office  in  the  State  capitol  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  meeting  commenced  late  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  4  o'clock  sometime;  at  5  o'clock,  I  think  it  was, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  conference  between  you  and  Senator  Lor- 
imer continued  for  five  hours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  remained  there  until  about  20  minutes  after  8, 
and  then  we  went  over  to  the  mansion  and  had  dinner  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  went  over  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  had  dinner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  invited  Senator  Lorimer  to  take  dinner  with 
you  at  the  executive  mansion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  invited  him.  We  took  dinner  alone,  too.  We 
had  been  telephoning,  and  we  could  not  get  outside.    The  reporters 
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were  outside,  and  finally  I  invited  him  to  go  to  the  mansion,  and  we 
went  over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  invite  the  reporters  to  go  over  with  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  dinner  that  night  you  and  Senator  Lorimer 
continued  the  conference  how  long? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  We  visited  and  I  think  most  of 
the  conference  ended  there.  That  is,  we  discussed  politics.  I  do 
not  recall.    Anyhow,  we  were  there  quite  a  long  time  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  there  until  nearlv  midnight,  were  vou 
not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  noticed  the  paper  said  five  hours.  If  we  were 
there  that  length  of  time,  it  was  10  o'clock.  I  have  no  independent 
recollection  oi  when  he  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  interview  was  brought  about  by  Roy  O.  West 
talking  with  Senator  Lorimer  and  inviting  him  to  meet  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understood  it  was  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  break  in? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  not  at  all.  Mr.  West  was  talking  with  Senator 
Lorimer  and  former  Senator  Small  and  Senator  Curtis.  He  did  not 
break  in  at  all.    Mr.  West  was  the  man  that  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  received  cordiallv  bv  vou? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  treated  each  other  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.     During  the  whole  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Tried  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  discussed  politics  and  waterway? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  our  nghts,  how  we  had  fouofht  each 
other,  and  where  we  had  succeeded  and  where  we  had  failed,  and 
laughed  about  it,  and  discussed  the  men  that  we  thought  were — well, 
discussed  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  man  whom  you  thought  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  trouble — that  was  what  vou  intended  to  say,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  we  discussed  alK)ut  everybody  that  was  promi- 
nent in  politics.  It  was  not  an  un])leasant  talk.  Any  matters  that 
would  create  a  difference  we  avoided.  AVe  had  a  pleasant  talk  about 
former  days  and  of  the  leaders,  and  the  misfortunes  we  had  suf- 
rered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  man  you  had  in  mind,  to  whose  name  you 
did  not  give  expression,  was  a  high  official  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  catch  the  significance  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  somebody  in  your  mind,  and  you  were 
about  to  give  expression  to  the  name  of  a  man.  AVhat  was  his  name? 
If  you  care  to  conceal  it,  I  have  not 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  do  not  care  to  volunteer  it,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  conceal  it.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  gossip  hero.  It 
occurred  at  a  time  when  each  man  was  talking  freely  and  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  repeating  it;  but  I  am  under  oatli.  and  T  am  i)repared 
to  answer  any  questiim  you  want  to  ask.  I  only  want  to  say  this, 
that  I  do  not  care  to  volunteer  matters  that  were  stated  at  a  time 
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when  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  be  repeated.    But  if  you 
want  to  ask  me  as  an  attorney 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  man's  name  was  very  prominent  then  and 
afterwards? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  discussed  chiefly,  I  think,  the  attitude  or  the 
conduct  of  certain  State  committeemen  the  day  before  and  that  was 
the  real  occasion  of  the  call  and  my  disappointment  in  reference  to 
their  conduct.  I  thought  they  ought  to  support  me.  We  were  talk- 
ing and  exchanging  vie>vs  about  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
exchanged  views  on  a  good  many  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  criticized  the  men  in  the  State  central  com- 
mittee who  met  the  day  before  and  refused  to  support  you  and^our 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  thev  were  Fred  Busse 

Mr.  Dkneen.  He  was  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Frank  Smith? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Reeves? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Cowley  voted  with  us,  but  made  speeches 
against  us  all  the  time.  On  the  roll  call,  T  think,  he  voted  with  us 
each  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Daniel  A.  Campbell  and  others? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  in  an  offensive  way. 
The  roll  call  would  not  indicate  their  views.  The  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  Senator  Hopkins  and  his  candidacy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  to  what  extent  we  discussed  it.  I 
have  thought  it  over  a  number  of  times.  I  am  not  clear.  Of  course 
he  was  mentioned,  but  whether  at  that  time  or  at  another  time  he 
was  discussed  at  length  I  do  not  know.  We  were  some  time  getting 
acquainted.     We  had  to  talk  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  took  some  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted, but  that  it  took  some  time  to  renew  the  old  acquaintance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  renew  the  old  talk,  so  that  we  could  talk  freelv 
with  each  other.  He  avoided  things  that  ^vould  be  offensive  to  me, 
and  I  did,  too,  and  we  discussed  matters  in  that  way.  and  passed 
along. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  T^rinier  never  to  your  knowledge,  or  upon 
any  occasion  that  you  know  of.  ever  said  anytliing  unpleasant  to  or 
alx)ut  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  have  seen  some  things  in  the  pa])ers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  believe  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought,  if  he  had  said  it.  it  was  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  compared  with  other  things  that  had  been  said,  I 
thought  it  was  nither  mild. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Said  by  others? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  it  was  not  so  bitter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  rememlx^r  anything  that  he  said,  of  the 
slightest  disparagement,  that  the  newspapers  said  he  said  about  you 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  would  not  care  to  rei)eat  that.  I  read  some 
mattei-s  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  think  he  really  had  been  quoted 
correctlv  when  I  read  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  believe  everything  you  see  in  the  papers 
or  everything  you  hear  in  a  political  campaign? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  expected  you  to  say,  and  you  have 
said  it  in  answer  to  Senator  Jones. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  Our  relations  have  not  been  bitter.  We  have 
had  some  hard  fights,  but  they  have  consisted  of  blows  rather  than 
talk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  harder  fights  together  than  you  had  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  we  had  some  hard  fights  together,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  were  both  on  the  same  side  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  you  next  conference  after  the  13th  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Do  you  recall  when  the  17th  was?  What  day  of  the 
week — whether  Wednesday  or  Thursday? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  do  not,  but  I  can  ascertain. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  the  next  week,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  next  week  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure,  but  they  occurred  right 
along  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  next  one  and  all  subsequent  ones  were 
either  by  appointment  or  agreement  or  suggestions  between  you  and 
Senator  Lonmer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  all  friendly  conferences? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  considerably  annoyed,  after  the  meeting  of 
the  State  central  committee  on  the  12th,  at  Senator  Hopkins  and  his 
friends,  for  the  position  they  took  in  that  meeting  toward  you  and 
your  measures,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Considerably  disappointed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  more  than  that,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  was  disappointed  very  much.  I  do  not  know 
about  being  annoyed  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  discuss  with  Senator  Lorimer  at  the 
meeting  the  next  day,  the  13th,  the  next  doy  and  evening,  the  proba- 
bilities or  the  possibilities  of  Senator  Hopkins's  reelection  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  at  that  time.  I  am 
not  sure;  but  shortly  after  that  he  gave  me  the  information  that  T 
stated  vesterday. 

Mr.  ilANECY.  Who  gave  you  the  information? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  his  friends  would  not  vote  for  Senator  Hop- 
kins; and,  of  course,  that  would  prevent  his  election  if  all  of  his 
friends  refused  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  tell  you  that  his  friends 
would  not  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  until  after  the  voting  had 
commenced  for  Senator,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  do  not  recall  just  when  that  conversation  was 
had,  but  it  was  had  at  one  time.  I  think  the  voting  began  for  Sen- 
ator on  the  20th  of  January. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  ballot,  in  the  separate  houses,  was  on  the 
19th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  joint  ballot,  in  the  joint  session,  was  on 
the  20th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  the  one  I  recall,  on^the  20th,  when  they  got 
together.    That  was  really  the  first  genuine  battle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer's  friends  from  his  congressional 
district  in  the  legislature  were  Kittleman  and  Schumacher  in  the 
house,  and  Ball  and  Cruickshank  in  the  senate,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  his  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  two  senatorial  districts? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  two  senatorial  districts  generally  in  one 
concessional  district  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  assume  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly. I  just  assume  it.  I  know  Mr.  Kittleman  is;  and  the  others, 
I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  omitted  Mr.  McNichols. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  was  in  that  district.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  lines  outside  of  my  own  neighborhood; 
that  is,  the  exact  lines.  I  know  the  localities  and  alliances  and  con- 
nections better  than  I  do  the  geographical  lines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Kittleman,  l^humacher.  Ball,  Cruickshank,  and  Mc- 
Nichols all  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  first  day's  separate 
voting,  in  the  separate  houses,  and  also  on  the  first  joint  ballot  in  the 
joint  session,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  understand  so.  That  is  mv  recollection,  but  they 
all  then  refused  to  go  into  the  senatorial  caucus  on  the  19th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wanted,  when  the  caucus  was  held  on  Senator, 
and  you  insisted  that  if  there  was  a  caucus  on  Senator,  it  should 
also  include  a  support  of  the  nioasures  of  your  administration,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  that  caucus.  That  was  held  at  the  State 
committee,  and  when  that  was  abandoned,  then  wo  stood  for  the 
caucus  on  Senator.  Some  of  our  friends  were  very  much  opposed 
to  going  into  the  caucus  on  Senator  after  the  disappointment  in  the 
State  committee.  I  ureed  them  to  go  in,  and  I  think  T  induced  at 
least  two  to  go  in,  find  I  think  more. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  held  when  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  the  10th,  if  I  recollect  it,  the  first 
senatorial  caucus,  the  first  day  that  they  voted.  The  caucus  was 
held  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  vote  in  the  separate  houses  was  held  on 
the  19th  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  the  telegram  here  that  I  introduced  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  HeaLtY.  That  is  the  date  of  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  is  the  date  of  the  telegram — the  10th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  members  of  the  Icjirislature  from  your  congres- 
sional district  were  Church,  Fulton,  Lundberg,  and  Kowalski,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  Kowalski  represented  the  ccmgressional  district 

north  of  us. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  in  the  senatorial  district  that  lapped  over 
into  your  congi'essional  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  senatorial  district  was  in  both  congrcvssional 
districts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  say.  They  were  from  your  con- 
gressional district.     I  did  not  say  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  our  concessional  district  runs  to  Fifty-first 
Street;  the  senatorial  from  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Thirty-ninth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Church,  Lundberg,  Fulton,  and  Kowalski  were  the 
members  of  the  legislature  from  your  congressional  district,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Kowalski  is  not  in  our  congressional 
district.  He  is  from  the  town  of  Lake.  Those  districts  have  been 
associated  together,  and  formerly  a  good  deal  of  that  was  in  Senator 
Lorimer's  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  members  from  your  congressional 
district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lrndl)erg  was  one,  and  Representative  Ful- 
ton and  Representative  Church  were  the  representatives  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  there  any  other  members  of  the  legislature 
from  your  congressional  district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Kowalski  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  went  into  the  sj)eakei'ship  caucus  and 
refused  to  go  into  the  senatorial  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  about  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  that  he  belonged  to  that  body  of 
men  who  were  called  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  an  intimate  friend.  He  was  associated  with 
flome  of  my  friends.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Kowalski  well;  scarcely 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  54  who  were  called  the  Band 
of  Hope  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  went  into  the  first  caucus.  He  came  from 
the  district  where  Mr.  Healy  was,  the  man  looked  to  for  advice  and 
information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thomas  J.  Healv? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Church,  Fulton,  and  LundlxTg,  and  Kowalski 
were  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  part  of  the  54? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Church  refused  to  go  into  the  senatorial 
caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  he  was  one  of  those  opposed  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wa.s  he  not  one  of  the  54? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1  tliink  he  wont  into  tlie  first  caucus  and  not  into 
the  second  caucus,  and  was  unil'oniily  against  our  policies  at  that 

time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lived  in  your  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  lie  was  engaged  as  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel in  Mr.  Brundidge's  office  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Brundidge  was  one 
of  those  who  conducted  the  fight  against  nie,  and  Church,  I  think, 
too.    He  was  not  considered  friendly  to  me. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Church  voted  for  King  for  speaker,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  so,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  look  and  see,  or  have  you  it  there? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Church,  Fulton,  and  Kowalski  all  voted  for  King 
for  speaker. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  all  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Lundberg  is  a  senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  State  senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  from  vour  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Church  is  from  your  own  ward,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  adjoining  one? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  adjoining  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fulton  is  in  your  ward? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  out  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Neither  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Fulton,  nor  Mr.  Lund^r 
berg  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  first  day  in  the  vote  in  the 
separate  houses,  did  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  voted  according  to  instructions,  and 
for  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Haneci\  Won't  you  answer  the  question?  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porter to  repeat  the  (juestion. 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  (piestion  as  follows:) 

Neither  Mr.  C'hurch,  Mr.  Fulton,  nor  Mr.  Tjnulber;:  votwl  for  Senator  Hopt 
kins  on  the  first  day  in  the  vote  in  the  separate  liouses,  did  theyV 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  ask  now  that  the  answer  be  read. 
(The  reporter  read  the  answer  as  follows:) 

I  thinlv  tliey  vottnl  according  to  instructions,  and  for  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  not  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  they  did  not.  according  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Kowalski  did  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
first  ballot,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  did  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins  after  that, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  think  I  saw  him  but  once, 
and  not  more  than  twice  during  the  entire  session:  scarcely  knew 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Fultcm  and  Mr.  Lundberg  voted  for  Senator 
Hopkins  on  the  last  ballot,  didn't  they  ^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Abbev? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Representative  Al)l)ey'!? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Ap  Madoc? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  went  into  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Butts? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Church? 

Mr.  Denben.  Yes.  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  that  caucus  for 
speaker,  but  not  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Fulton? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hagan? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Hull  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  MacLean? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did  not  go  into  the  senatorial  caucus.  He  went 
into  the  first  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  there  is  no  exact  definition  about  that.  The 
real  Band  of  Hope  were  caucus  men,  the  regular  Republicans,  who 
stood  for  caucus  action ;  and  as  they  did  not  go  in  on  the  Senator  I 
would  not  so  regard  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  voted  for  Mr.  King  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Pierson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  voted  for  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  SoUitt? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those  voted  for  Mr.  King  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Scanlon? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Ton? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Mr.  Ton  did.  He  did  not  attend  the  sena- 
torial caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those,  15  in  number,  voted  for  Mr.  King  for 
speaker,  didn't  thev? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  tliink  they  favored  him.    The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those,  15  in  number,  voted  for  Mr.  King  for 
speaker,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Ton  was  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family ;  but  I  think  so.  They  were 
classified  as  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope  and  understood  to  be  for 
Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is  not  whether  they  favored  him  or  not, 
but  didn't  they  vote  lor  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  yes,  sir.  I  can  not 
keep  accurate  recollection  of  all  of  these  details,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
testify  at  random  on  these  matters  and  then  have  to  look  up  the 
record  afterwards  and  correct  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Abbey,  Ap  Madoc,  Butts,  Church,  Fulton,  Hagan, 
Hull,  MacLean,  Pierson,  Price,  Reynolds,  did  not,  nor  did  any  one 
of  them,  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  fii-st  day  of  balloting,  did 
tbeyi 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  have  the  record,  and  you  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  look  it  up  if  you  wish  me  to.  I  think  you 
have  it,  and  you  can  read  it,  and  I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  well,  I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  that  is  not  so,  you  may  change  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Scanlon,  and  Mr.  Ton,  did  not 
vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  first  day's  ballot,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those  15  men  were  alive  and  in  Springfield  on 
the  first  day's  balloting  and  the  second. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  alive;  but  whether  they  were  there  at 
Springfield,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  all  Republicans? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  Republicans. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  And  all  voted  for  Mr.  King  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  all  belonged  to  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  so.  I  regarded  those  who  held  to- 
gether on  the  caucus  only  properly  ternie<l  the  Band  of  Hope.  They 
were  the  regular  Republicans,  and  some  of  these  other  gentlemen 
did  not  go  into  the  senatorial  caucus;  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they  would  be  termed  regular  Republicans  or  not.  Everything  was 
so  mixed  up  there;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  classify  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Hopkins  had  a  majority  in  the  senate  on 
the  first  day's  balloting,  in  the  separate  houses,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  just  a  general  impression;  but  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  the  15  men  that  I  have  just  named  had 
voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  first  day's  balloting,  in  the  sepa- 
rate houses,  Senator  Hopkins  would  have  been  elected  by  the  vote 
of  the  two  houses  meeting  in  their  separate  houses  on  the  first  day, 
would  he  not,  and  he  would  have  a  majority  of  two  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir;  providing  a  number  of  men  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Hopkins  did  not  change  their  votes  and  vote  against  him,  and 
that  is  what  they  would  have  done. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  course ;  but  if  all  the  men  who  did  vote  for  Sen- 
ator Hopkins  on  the  first  day's  balloting  in  the  house  voted  for  him 
as  they  did,  numbering  61,  and  those  15  had  voted  for  him^  it  would 
have  made  76,  or  2  more  than  the  74  necessary  for  a  choice  in  the 
house  on  that  day,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  those  men  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  all 
allowed  their  votes  to  stand  for  him,  and  then  15  others  had  voted 
for  hini.  I  assume  that  your  computation  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  the  15  that  I  have  named  there.  Abbey,  Ap 
Madoc,  Butts,  Church,  Fulton,  Hagan,  Hull,  MacLean,  Pierson, 
Price,  Keynolds,  Sollitt,  Campbell,  Scanlon  and  Ton,  had  voted  for 
Hopkins  on  the  first  day's  voting  in  the  separate  houses,  it  would 
have  made  76  voted  for  Hopkins,  or  two  more  than  necessary  to 
have  him  named  in  the  house  on  that  first  day. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Your  addition  is  correct,  but  I  think  your  infornui- 
tion  is  not.  I  do  not  think  the  others  would  have  voted  for  him  and 
allowed  their  votes  to  stand,  from  my  understanding  and  their  con- 
duct afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  may  be.  It  may  be  somebodv  had  influence 
enough  with  them  to  make  them  change  their  votes,  if  it  would  nec- 
essarily elect  Mr.  Hopkins,  but  I  say  that  with  the  61  votes  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  received,  if  the  15  that  you  have  named  also  voted  for  him 
on  that  ballot  in  the  separate  houses,  he  would  have  been  elected  the 
next  day  bv  a  majority  of  2,  and  having  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
as  j^ou  say  he  had.  he  would  have  been  elected  on  the  first  day's  bal- 
lotmg,  and  it  would  only  recjuire  a  simple  meeting  and  ratification 
at  the  joint  session  on  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Fifteen  and  sixty-one  make  seventy-six.  That  is 
correct  so  far.    I  think  that  is  as  far  as  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  joint  session  of 
the  legislature  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senator,  that  met 
on  the  2r)th  of  January,  1909,  Senator  Hopkins  received  89  votes,  did 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  take  your  statement  on  that.  I  understood  he 
received  about  90  votes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eighty-nine  is  what  he  received. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  well ;  I  will  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  total  number  of  199  at  that  time  present, 
were  there  not,  and  voting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  will  take  your  statement  on 
that  also. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  100  was  the  number  necessary  to  elect  on  that 
first  day's  ballot  in  joint  session,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  There  was  a  question  whether  a  majority  of  all 
had  to  vote,  or  whether  a  majority  of  those  present.  I  never  took  the 
pains  to  look  it  up  to  see  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  assume,  now,  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum 
could  elect,  and  there  were  199  present,  which  you  say  you  concede  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  majority  of  that  would  be  100. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Senator  Hopkins  received  89  votes  on  that  day. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Eighty-six,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  the  separate  houses.  He  received  89  in 
the  joint  session.     He  had  86  later. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Sixty-one  in  the  house  and  twenty-six  in  the 
senate.     That  is  87. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  joint  ballot  he  had  89  when  they  met  in  the 
joint  session.  Senators  Hay,  Olson,  and  Schmidt  were  friends  of 
yours.  Governor,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Ap  Madoc,  ButtvS,  Church,  Hagan,  Kowalski, 
MacLean.  Price,  Reynolds,  Sollitt.  and  Ton  were  members  of  the 
Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  have  explained  my  view  on  that  a  number 
of  times.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  called  so  or  not.  Some 
of  them  did  not  attend  the  senatorial  caucus. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  did  vote  for  Mr.  King? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  counted  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 
There  were  10  in  the  house  and  3  in  the  senate,  making  13  alto- 
gether. None  of  those  13  voted  for  Senator  Honkins  in  the  first 
OAY's  balloting  in  the  joint  session  on  January  20,  did  they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  independent  recollection  of  tliat  matter. 
The  record  will  show.    You  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  you  know  subsequently  that  they  did  not  vote 
for  him  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  really  did  not  examine  those  ballots.  1  read  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  those  13  had  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on 
the  first  ballot  in  joint  session  on  the  20th  of  January,  11K)9,  that 
numl>er  added  to  89  would  make  102,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Eighty-nine  and  thirtwn,  I  think,  make  one  hun- 
dred and  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  l>e  impoiiiniMit.  but  that  lias  no  ivla- 
tion  at  all  to  the  facts  that  existed  there,  in  my  ju(l<rment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  had  relation  to  the  fact  that  if  those  13  had  l>een 
added  to  the  number  that  Senator  Hopkins  did  cet  he  would  have 
had  102  and  would  have  been  elected  on  joint  ballot  <m  the  first 
ballot  on  the  20th  of  January,  1909. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  of  your  aKsumpticms 
are  true,  I  suppose  the  result  is  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  would  have  had  two  more  than  necessary  for 
choice. 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  he  had  received  102  votes  and  100  were  ne<'essary 
for  a  choice,  he  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Grovernor,  you  were  asked  yesterday  this  question, 
and  I  will  read  back  a  little : 

Mr.  Healt.  VHiat  Is  your  recoUet'tlon  ah  to  tlio  action  which  tho  Icjrislatnre 
finally  took,  based  upon  the  caucus  action? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  which  case? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  and  every  case  bearing  on  these  questions  pri(»r  to  this 
time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  ehn-tlon  of 
Mr.  Shurtleff  and  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins.  I  do  not  recall  any  other 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  true  that  at  any  time  during  the  senatorial  deadlock  you 
retarded  or  attempted  to  retard  in  any  way  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  friends  and  I  iX)Stponed  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins, 
or  some  of  them  did,  rather,  until  my  matter  was  settled  in  reference  to  the 
contest  on  March  17  or  18.  A  number  of  my  friends  felt  that  Senator  Hop- 
kins's friends  intended  to  join  and  put  me  out  of  otHce,  not  with  his  approval 
and.  I  think,  against  his  judgment,  and  it  would  have  been  against  his  advice, 
if  consulted.  Tliey  felt  he  would  have  no  Influence  with  those  men  and  that  they 
intended  to  join  and  put  me  out.  Some  of  them  were  nervous  about  it.  We 
tried  to  get  them  to  come  into  the  caucus.  Two  of  them  from  Hyde  Park, 
Senators  Jones  and  Hull,  refused  to  come  into  the  s^Miatorlul  caucus.  l>ecause 
tliey  believed  that  would  be  the  result.  I  telephoned  to  those  men  and,  after 
considerable  eflPort,  induced  them  to  come  into  the  caucus  and  to  abide  by  It, 
and  there  were  others  and  they  abided  by  it,  I  understand.  In  any  event,  tliey 
went  into  the  caucus  and  voted  finally  for  Senator  Hopkins.  I  think  Senator 
Jones  changed  his  vote  a  number  of  times  and  voted  for  Mr.  Foss,  but  some  of 
the  more  active  men  felt  that  the  senatorial  matter  should  not  l>e  settled  until 
the  gubernatorial  matter  was  settled.  They  were  interested  in  a  lot  of  legis- 
lation and  they  felt  the  matters  should  be  settled  together,  and  I  think  some  of 
them  remained  out  for  that  reason. 
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You  reiiieml:)er  tliat  answer,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanec  Y.  And  were  those  men,  those  15,  to  whom  I  have 
called  your  attention,  who  were  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and 
who  liad  voted  for  Mr.  Kin^  for  speaker,  the  friends  that  you  had  in 
mind  when  you  said  yesterday  as  follows :  ^  ^ 

My  frieiKlH  and  I  iH)stiK)ned  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Dexken.  I  had  in  mind  principally  Senator  Jones,  who  at 
that  time  conducted  the  parliamentary  battle  in  the  contest  in  the 
senate  in  mv  behalf. 

I  had  in  mind  also  Mr.  Hull,  with  whom  I  talked,  and  Representa- 
tive Brady.  Mr.  Brady  did  not  go  into  the  senatorial  caucus,  I  be- 
lieve, at  first,  and  I  talked  with  hnn  a  number  of  times,  and  whether 
or  not  I  induced  him  finally  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  T  do  not 
know,  but  I  did  what  I  could  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  he  voted 
for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Jones  and  Mr.  Brady  of  the  hoyse  could 
not  have  postponed  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  alone,  could 
they  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo,  sir.  There  were  a  number  of.  men.  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Mills  and  a  number  of  others,  and  if  I  would  run  over  the 
list  I  would  have  the  men  who  were  verv  much  interested  in  what 
was  termed  the  reform  program,  the  progi'essive  program,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  against  Senator  Hopkins,  and,  I  think,  had 
voted  against  him,  but  they  felt  that  the  instructions  should  bind, 
and  for  a  time  they  voted  according  to  the  judgments  of  their  dis- 
tricts as  expressed,  and  later  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins.  To  make 
my  answer  complete  I  will  say  there  had  been  a  very  bitter  contest 
in  certain  parts  of  the  town  between  c*ertain  Federal  officials  and 
these  men,  and  these  Federal  officials  had  opposed  very  bitterly  their 
nomination,  and  some  of  them  thought  they  carried  it  into  the  elec- 
tion, and  there  was  considerable  heat  and  bad  feeling  against  Sena- 
tor Hopkins,  because  of  the  men  who  were  holding  Federal  offices 
at  that  time.  That  was  particularly  true  in  Hyde  Park,  but  it  was 
overcome  and  they  went  out  into  the  caucus.  They  did  not  care 
about  going  in  at  first,  and  I  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length  over  the  long-distance  telephone  with  both  of  them,  and 
they  finally  went  into  it.  I  am  referring  now^  to  Senators  Jones  and 
Hull. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Governor,  why  do  you  say  that  if  those  13 
men  that  have  been  mentioned  had  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
20th,  there  would  have  been  others  who  would  have  left  liim  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  judgment  is  from  all  I  knew  at  that  time  and  all 
that  has  transpired  since,  that  those  men  who  refused  to  go  into  that 
caucus,  who  were  friendly  to  Senator  Lorimer  and  friendly  to  Mr. 
Shurtleff,  did  not  intend  to  vote  for  him  at  all,  and  voted  for  him 
simply  so  that  they  could  follow  out  the  instructions  of  their  people 
for  a  ballot  or  more,  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  party  as  out- 
lined in  our  first  primary  law.  What  they  intended  to  do  I  do  not 
know;  butthat  was  my  judgment,  andl  think  it  has  been  followed  out. 
The  basis  of  that  is  that  they  all  refused  on  the  19th  of  January  to  go 
into  a  caucus  where  the  majority  would  bind  the  entire  party  on  the 
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Seiiatorship ;  and  if  they  were  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  he  would  have  been  nominated. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  the  25  Kepub- 
licans  who  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
first  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  PYetciier.  How  numy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  you  have  the  list  here,  we  can  tell  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all  on  this  list  that  was  presented  this  morn- 
ing, Senator. 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  are  several  of  them,  are  there  not?  Could 
you  name  them?  I  think  you  have  them  there.  I  think  there  are 
quite  a  number. 

Senator  Fijjtcher.  Your  idea,  (governor,  is  that  some  of  those  men 
would  have  left  Hopkins  if  he  had  been  receiving  enough  to  elect? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  makes  you  think  that,  (lovernor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  you  will  give  me  the  list  of  those  25,  I  will  tell 
3'ou. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  list  does  not  show  the  first  vote  on  the  senatorial 
matter. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  does  not?     I  would  have  to  look  at  the  list. 

Air.  Healy.  We  will  have  that  table  here  to-morrow,  showing 
every  single  vote,  and  how  each  member  voted. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  On  each  ballot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  ask  you.  Governor,  to  see  whether  vou 
recognize  these  names  as  thase  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Shurtleff. 
Behrens,  Bush 

Mr.  Deneen.  Bush,  I  undei*stand,  was  very  much  against  Senator 
Hopkins.     Did  he  vote  for  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  the  question  is  about  the  men  who  voted  for 
Shurtleff.    These  are  the  25  who  voted  for  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  pardon  me.  I  may  misunderstand  you;  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  if  13  men  had  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins 
who  did  not  vote  for  him,  then  he  would  have  had  a  certain  vote 
which  would  hnve  elected  him.  Now  we  want  to  get  the  list  of  those 
who  voted  for  him  on  the  first  ballot  that  I  thought  would  have 
changed  their  votes.     Of  course  it  is  just  my  judgment  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pardon  me,  (xovernor,  if  I  make  use  of  an  old  ex- 
pression and  say  that  you  are  ''getting  your  babies  mixed." 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  18.  Senator  Fletcher 
asked  you  about  the  men  who  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker — the 
25 — and  how  many  of  those  men  voted  for  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oli:  pardon  me.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  question  that  you  were  asked  to  an- 
swer, and  not  in  relation  to  the  13. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  have  to  look  at  the  list  to  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  listen  to  these  names  and  see 
if  you  do  not  recognize  the  25  men  who  voted  for  Shurtleff:  Behrens, 
Bush.  Chiperfield,  Crawford,  Curran,  Dudffeon,  Erby.  Gillespie, 
Glade,  Hope,  Ireland,  Kittleman,  Lane,  Lederer,  McNichols,  Nel- 
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son,  Parker,  Schumacher,  Shanahan,  Smejkal,  Stearns,  Zaabel, 
Zinger,  and  Zipf.  Do  you  recognize  those  men  as  being  the  25  who 
voted  for  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Healy.  Judge,  was  not  Zaabel  dead  at  that  time?  That  is 
what  this  list  indicates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Zaabel  died  on  the  13th  of  January;  but  he  was  alive 
on  the  6th,  and  went  from  a  sick  bed  to  Springfield  and  voted  for 
Shurtleff  on  that  day,  and  went  home  from  there  and  died  seven  days 
later. 

What  do  you  say.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  recognize,  in  a  general  way,  those  names.  I  should 
have  to  examine  the  document  there  to  know. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  17  of  those  men  voted  for 
Hopkins,  as  follows :  Behrens,  Bush,  Chiperfield,  Crawford,  Curran, 
Dudgeon,  Erby,  Gillespie,  Glade,  Hope,  Ireland,  Kittleman,  Lane, 
McNichols,  Nelson,  Parker  Schumacher,  and  Zinger? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  most  of  those  men,  in  my  judgment,  would 
have  voted  according  to  the  advice  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  w^hat  I  ask  you,  Governor.  You  may 
add  that  to  your  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  have  asked  for  my  judgement.    I  had  not  com- 

fleted  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  for  Senator  Hopkins, 
think  they  would  have  followed  his  advice  and  voted  against  him. 
In  view  of  what  has  transpired  since,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Curran 
and  Mr.  McNichols  and  Mr.  Glade  and  Mr.  Zipf,  and  a  number  of 
others  whose  names  you  have  mentioned — I  do  not  recall  them — 
would  have  allowed  their  votes  to  have  remained  for  Senator  Hop- 
kins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is  this.  Governor,  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  it:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  men — I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  want  to  take  Curran  out  of  that  number — is  it  not  a 
lact  that  all  of  the  others  voted  for  Hopkins?  Is  not  that  the  fact, 
Governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  so.  You  have  the  record  there.  I  can  not 
carry  it  in  my  mind  and  follow  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  17  of  the  25  who  voted  for  Shurtleff  for 
speaker  voted  for  Hopkins  for  Senator,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Denp:en.  I  do  not  know ;  I  accept  your  statement  in  regard  to 
it.    You  have  the  record.    I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  some  of  those  17  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  all 
the  wav  through,  right  up  to  the  last  ballot,  or  including  the  last 
ballot  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  there  were  5,  were  there  not,  or  about  5? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  5  or  more  who  voted  for  him  on  the  last 
ballot. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  5  or  7  out  of  the  31  who  remained  out  of  the 
caucus.  I  think,  finally  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  vou  and  vour  friends.  Governor,  decide  to 
postpone  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  anv  definite  time.  The 
matter  was  discussed.  He  had  not  enough  votes  to  elect  him.  A 
number  of  men  who  had  been  instructed  for  Congi'essman  Foss,  who 
was,  I  think,  on  the  ground  at  that  time  or  shortly  afterwards — at 
any  rate  they  were  in  communication  with  him — did  not  want  to  leave 
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Mr.  Foss  until  they  had  satisfied  their  constituents  that  they  had  done 
what  thCT  could  for  him.  In  fact,  they  did  not  want  to  vote  for 
Senator  Hopkins,  but  intended  to  on  the  vital  ballot,  when  it  would 
count,  and  had  gone  in  the  caucus  on  that  theory.  They  did  not 
expedite  matters.  There  was  talk  all  the  time  and  feverish  excite- 
ment as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  contest  would  be  on  me.  It  was 
not  so  much,  I  assume,  personal  feeling  as  on  account  of  its  effect 
upon  the  administration.  If  they  elected  a  Democrat  instead  of  a 
Republican,  it  would  change  everything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  vou  and  your  friends  first  discuss  the 
question  of  postponing  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  It  was  some  considerable  time 
after  the  vote  was  started,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
keep  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the 
State  central  committee  on  the  12th  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  some  considerable  time  after  that. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  some  considerable  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  why  the  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
that  I  have  read  to  you — the  15  who  did  not  vote  for  Senator  Hop- 
kins on  the  first  day's  balloting  in  the  separate  houses,  or  on  the 
second  day's  balloting  in  joint  session — did  not  vote  for  him  on 
those  days? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know;  no.  I  do  not  recall  the  15  as  you 
ask  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  all  those  men's  names  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  them  to  you  again  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  If  you  choose  you  may.  If  you  care  to  read 
them.  I  say  I  can  not  follow  those.  Then  it  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
too,  to  guess  at  what  another  man  thought.  I  will  give  you  my  im- 
pression from  his  course  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Approximately,  when  was  it  that  you  and  your 
friends  first  discussed  the  question  of  postponing  the  election  of 
Senator  Hopkins  until  after  your  contest  was  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  when.  I  remember  discussing 
the  matter  with  Senator  Hopkins  myself  and,  I  think,  with  his  com- 
mittee and  stating  that  the  situation  was  such  that  a  number  of  these 
men  who  were  retusing  to  vote  for  him,  who  had  been  instructed  for 
Congressman  Fossi  were  doing  so  because  they  felt  that  his  friends 
would  at  that  time  abandon  me  and  abandon  the  contest,  and  I 
stated  that  that  was  one  reason.  He  was  insisting  on  their  changing 
for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question,  Governor,  is 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  to  the  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  to  approximately  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  when  it  was,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  what  month  it  was  in? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  tell  that  now ;  no.  It  is  impossible.  It 
occurred  between  January  and  March,  or  during  those  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Between  what  time  in  January  and  March? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  tell ;  it  would  be  purely  a  guess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  time  in  January  after  the  6th,  when  the  legis- 
lature organized? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  say  a  considerable  time  after  the  6th. 
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Mr.  Hanecv.  But  you  do  not  know  even  approximately  when  it 
wa.s  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  With  how  many  of  your  friends  did  you  discuss  the 
question  of  postponing  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  until  your 
contest  was  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  remember  the  number.  I  discussed  it  with 
Senator  Hopkins.  I  think  it  w^as  talked  about  in  the  presence  of 
Senator  Hopkins  and  his  committee  in  my  office.  I  could  assume 
with  w^hom  I  w-ould  naturally  discuss  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
discussed  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  discussion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  fix  the  date  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  fix  it  approximately? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  in  February,  but  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  purely  a  guess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  early  part  of  February? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  tlie  discussion  between  vou  on  the  one 
side  and  Senator  Hopkins  and  his  friends  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  just  stated  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  a  number  of  mv  friends  felt  that  the  two  con- 
tests  should  be  settled  at  once,  because  they  feared  the  attitude,  the 
vote,  of  a  number  of  men  who  were  supporting  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  thei-e  was  a  contest  on  vour  election 
as  governor  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  11)09,  if  you  did  not  know 
it  before  that,  did  you  not.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  received  notice  of  it  in  December.  I  should 
have  received  it,  under  the  law,  and  I  assume  I  received  it,  or  they 
could  not  have  filed  the  contest.  Then  the  actual  contest  was  filed 
on  the  12th  or  IJ^th  of  Januarv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know^  that  it  was  before  the  Oth  of  January, 
the  day  that  the  house  was  organized? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  expected  to  have  a  contest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  you  and 
your  friends  to  hold  Senator  Hopkins  and  his  friends  in  line  for 
you  in  your  contest  before  the  legislature  convened,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  knew  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  make  my  answer  a  little  fuller  on  that  point, 
if  you  w  ish. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  wish  in  regard  to  it.  Governor ;  but  if  you 
have  any  desire  to  talk,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Deneen.  During  our  contest  I  came  to  AVashington  on  one 
of  these  river  and  harbor  conventions.  After  T  had  been  here  a  day 
I  was  interviewed  by  a  gentleman  w  ho  represented  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat, Mr.  Keyser,  who  said  that  Senator  Hopkins  had  written  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Rinaker,  of  Carlinville,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  influence  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  speakership  or  any 
of  the  local  matters  out  in  Illinois,  and  that  he  would  resent  it,  and 
I  ought  not  to  interfere.  He  wrote  a  rather  testy  letter  on  the 
matter.  The  letter  was  brought  to  me  for  an  interview.  I  had. not 
expected  to  see  Senator  Hopkins  at  all  and  had  not  intended  to 
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interview  him,  but  after  I  got  the  letter  I  went  to  him — he  was  at 
the  same  hotel  where  I  was  stopping — and  told  him  that  I  had  not 
come  down  here  for  that  pu^po^e,  but  that  I  assumed,  and  all  I  did 
assume  was,  that  his  friends  would  go  in  a  caucus  and  be  bound  by 
the  caucus;  that  we  did  not  intend  to  have  him  embarrassed  by  tak- 
ing sides  in  a  contest  in  the  legislature  that  did  not  affect  his  matter, 
but  we  felt  that  he  should  go  into  the  caucus  and  abide  by  it — that 
is  all.  I  also  told  him  that  I  would  have  assumed  he  would  do  that 
without  speaking  to  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  letter,  but  that 
I  hoped  that  he  would  make  it  clear  to  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
that  I  had  not  come  down  to  intercH?de  with  him  to  help  me  out  in 
the  speakership  contest,  and  he  said  that  lie  would  do  so. 

ilr.  Hanfx'y.  You  mean  in  your  own  contest  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  speakership  contest.  It  was  then  the  speak- 
ership. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  What  was  the  date  cf  Senator  Hopkins's  letter  that 
you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  [niblished  in  the  (i lobe- Democrat.  My  gen- 
eral recollection  is  that  it  was  alH)ut  the  middle  of  Decemlier.  I  was 
here  to  make  a  speech  at  the  rivers  and  harbors  convent icm.  It 
was  published,  I  think,  while  I  was  hei*e. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  In  December.  1JK)8? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  that  would  Ix*  1908.  It  was  a  letter  to  (Jen. 
Rinaker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  with  iSenator  Hopkins  at  that  time 
his  position,  or  that  of  his  friends,  on  your  contest  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not.  I  told  him  that  while  we  would  like 
to  have  his  help,  if  he  cared  to  interfeiv,  if  it  helped  him  in  his  fight 
in  the  speakershij)  matter  we  would  not  object,  l^ecause  we  had  a 
majority.  We  had  then,  I  think,  59  out  of  the  85  that  we  dei:)ended 
on,  and  all  we  asked  was  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  If 
we  failed  to  get  the  majority,  we  would  not  embarrass  him  in  the  least. 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  talk  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  to  be  undei*stood  as  testifying.  Gov- 
ernor, that  you  did  not  do  anything  nor  did  any  of  your  friends  do 
anything  to  postpone  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  until  Feb- 
ruary. 1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  matter  was  discussed,  as  I  stated  yesterday 
and  have  stated  now,  by  a  number  of  our  friends  as  to  the  advantage 
of  having  both  contests  settled — having  mine  settled  and  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  also  known  at  that  time  by  me — that  is,  I  believed  it 
to  be  the  fact — that  Senator  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected  without 
Democratic  votes,  after  talking  with  Senator  Lorimer.  I  wanted 
the  matter  of  having  our  friends  go  and  vote  for  him  postponed 
until  the  two  contests  were  settled — until  mine  was  settled. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  date  did  you  learn  from  Senator  Lorimer 
that  his  friends  would  not  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  stated  that  a  numl)er  of  times.  That  I  can 
not  tell  now.  I  do  not  think  it  occurred  the  first  time  we  talked,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  soon  after  that,  but  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  second  time  you  talked? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  that.  We  talked  a  number  of 
times,  but  I  can  not  state  that.    It  would  be  purely  the  wildest  guess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  third  time  you  talked? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  The  same  answer  about  the  third  as  about  the  second. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  before  the  19th  or  the  20th  of  January? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  keep  a  stop  clock,  nor  did  I  keep  a  diary, 
nor  did  I  have  a  phonograph.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I 
can  not  remember.  I  do  not  want  to  be  quick  in  my  answers,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  remember  such  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  have  a  mind  and  a  memory.  Governor ;  and 
it  is  that  that  I  am  asking  you  to  deal  with  in  this  matter — not  a  stop 
clock  or  a  watch.    Have  you  any  memory  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  whatever  about  it,  ex- 
cept my  recollection  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  a  general  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  want  to  fix  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  fix  the  dates? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  1  can  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  fix  the  dates  approximately? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  not  even  fix  the  month? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  occurred  between  January  and  the  settlement  of 
the  contest,  the  18th  of  March.  When  it  occurred  I  do  not  know.  It 
would  be  just  making  a  wild  guess  at  such  matters;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  driven  into  making  that  sort  of  a  guess.  I  tell  you  now 
that  I  can  not  fix  it  in  my  mind,  and  therefore  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  action  or  means  did  you  or  your  friends  take 
to  postpone  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  until  your  contest  was 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  no  action,  except  they  voted  for  Mr.  Foss. 
That  was  all  the  action  necessary,  and  all  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  mere  mental  operation 
that  you  and  your  friends  had  decided  to  postpone  the  election  of 
Senator  Hopkins  until  your  contest  was  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Denlen.  What  I  meant  to  convey  was  this:  We  discussed  the 
matter  with  men  who  believed  in  caucuses  and  believed  in  majority 
rule,  but  who  were  voting  for  Representative  Foss,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce these  men  to  come  jointly  to  Senator  Hopkins  and  then  to  stay 
with  him.  That  was  finally  consummated,  and  so  they  did;  but  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  did  it.  Conferences  were  had  on 
that  repeatedly.  They  were  very  reluctant,  in  my  judgment,  to  vote 
for  Senator  Hopkins — very  reluctant.  It  was  not  a  personal  matter; 
it  was  purely  a  party  matter.    They  finally  voted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  there  were  10  of  them,  but  I  do  not  recall 
exactly.  It  was  discussed  pro  and  con.  I  can  only  give  my  genera'l 
recollection  of  those  mattei's. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  men,  what  members  of  the  legislature,  were 
very  reluctant  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  want  to  pass  upon  that  matter.  You 
can  bring  them  down  here. 

Mr.  Henecy.  Senators  Hay,  Holstlaw,  and  Schmidt  were  very 
close  to  you,  politically? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  with  aiiy  of  them  the  question  of 
delaying  or  postponing  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  until  your 
contest  was  disposed  of? 
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Mr.  Deneek.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  particular  ones.  I  discussed 
matters  with  all  of  them.  I  discussed  matters  with  Senator  Hav,  I 
know,  a  good  deal;  but  as  to  what  particular  conversation  I  had 
with  him  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Hay  is  a  member  of  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  very  close  to  you  politically,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  we  are  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  friendly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  feel  very  friendly  to  him  and  I  think  he  does  to 
me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  does  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.    I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  with  Roy  O.  West  the  question  of 
the  postponement  of  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  until  your  con- 
test was  decided? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  did.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  T  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  discuss  that  with  him  ?  In  December, 
January,  or  when? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  Certainly  not  in  Decem- 
ber.   But  the  date  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Roy  O.  West  knew  in  December  when 
notice  was  served  upon  you  that  a  contest  would  be  made  on  you,  that 
it  would  be  quite  important  to  have  Senator  Hopkins  and  his  friends, 
or  somebody  else  and  their  friends,  who  had  enoujrh  votes,  with  what 
you  and  your  friends  controlled,  to  decide  your  election,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  We  did  not  regard 
the  contest  seriously  until  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  speaker,  because 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  specify  anything;  and  we  assumed  that 
the  majority  would  rule,  as  it  had  theretofore  in  our  party;  and  if 
the  Republicans  organized  the  house  and  also  organized  the  senate, 
with  the  majority  they  had,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  contest 
would  amount  to  anytning,  because,  so  far  as  I  knew,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  the  contest.  So  that  it  was  not  discussed  as  a  serious 
matter  until  Mr.  Shurtlell  was  elected.  Then  it  became  a  serious 
matter,  and  when  we  found  that  they  had  85  men  or  91  men  that 
were  prepared  to  take  such  unusual  ground,  then  all  sorts  of  nunors 
were  circulated,  and  men  l:»egan  to  get  nervous  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  notice  served  on  you  in  December? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  I  had,  because  the  law  provides  for  it.  I 
assume  that  he  laid  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Roy  O.  West  did  know,  then,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1901),  that  there  was  a  serious  question  before  you  in  the 
contest  that  was  made  on  vou,  and  that  it  would  be  necessarv  to  have 
more  votes  than  you  then  were  able  to  control  in  order  to  decide  your 
contest  in  your  favor,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  serious  at  all,  if  the  Republicans  organized  the 
house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  I  say  on  the  6th,  after  Mr.  Shurtleff  was 
elected,  you  and  Roy  West  did  know  that  it  was  serious,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did.     I  do  not  know  what  he  did.     I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  West  was  in  Springfield  at  that  time,  was  he 
not,  and  in  consultation  and  conference  with  you? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  that  he  was  not  there  on  the  6th.  I  think 
he  left  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  the  King  caucus  was  called,  and 
he  went  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  went  back  immediately,  did  he  not,  after  the 
organization  of  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  After  the  caucus.  I  do  not  think  he  waited  for 
the 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean,  he  went  back  to  Springfield  again  immedi- 
ately after  Shurtleff  was  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  he  was  elected  on  Wednesday.  He  could 
not  likely  go  back  until  the  following  week,  as  everybo^fy  went  home 
on  that  night  or  the  next  morning.  I  can  not  place  it.  I  just  answer 
from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  way  things  were  conducted.  They 
usually  met  on  Wednesday  and  organized,  and  most  of  them  got  out 
that  night.     My  testimony  on  that  is  just  from  custom. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  Chicago  between  the  6th  and  the  12th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  West  was  in  Springfield  on  the  12th  of  January, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  there  until  noon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  there  some  days  before  the  12th,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  came  down  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  and  he  discussed  the  seriousness  of  the 
contest  that  was  being  made  on  your  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  were  discussing  the  matter  of  organizing 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  else  you  discussed. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  we  discussed  it.  I  do  not  recall  any  fea- 
tures of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Yon  did  discuss  with  Roy  West  on  several 
occasions  after  that  and  before  the  19th  of  January,  the  contest  that 
was  made  on  vou.  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  employed  an  attorney,  did  you  not,  to 
represent  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Orville  P.  Berry,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Orville  F.  Berry. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  now  one  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missioners by  your  appointment,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  appointed  shortly  after  that  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Some  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  West  had  numerous 
conferences  and  consultations,  did  you  not,  after  the  12th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  West  and 
I  had  anv  conferences.    Mr.  Berrv  and  I  had  several. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Roy  O.  West  went 
and  talked  with  other  members  of  the  legislature  Iwfore  the  19th 
or  the  20th  of  January  about  the  seriousness  of  your  contest  and 
what  might  happen  if  Senator  ICopkins  was  elected  Senator  before 
your  contest  was  disposed  of? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know ;  no.    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  as  to  what 
be  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  or  your  friends  do  to  fjostpone  the  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Hopkins  until  your  contest   was  decidea  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  10  men — I  think  there  were  10,  or  some  niunber 
about  that — ^who  afterwards  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins,.  I  think,  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  Mr.  Foss.  I  would  have  to  refresli  my  recollec- 
tion as  to  whether  there  were  that  many.  I  could  not  name  them. 
I  have  been  thinking  while  you  have  been  asking  questions,  and  I  can 
not  enumerate  10  of  them.  But  whatever  was  cfone,  that  was  all  that 
could  be  done,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  10  of  your  friends  voted  for  Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Now,  you  have  assumed  the  matter  that  I  have 
stated  I  did  not  know.    There  was  some  number  about  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  mention  10? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Some  numlK^r  like  that.  I  could  not  enumerate  them. 
I  can  not  I'ecall  three.  I  would  have  to  examine  the  matter  and 
think  it  over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  10  continued  to  vote  for  somebodv  other  than 
Mr.  Hopkins  up  to  the  last  ballot,  did  thev  not,  not  including  the 
last? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  those  10? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  sav  I  do  not  i-emember  them:  but  I  think  after  a 
number  of  ballots  had  been  taken,  30  or  40,  thev  went  to  Senator 
Hopkins — I  have  a  vague  recollection — and  then  went  back.  I 
think  they  went  for  him  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  thev  drifted 
back  to  Foss;  but  all  the  time  it  was  known  by  Senator  Hoplcins,  and, 
I  think,  publislied,  that  they  would  ultimately  go  with  him  on  the 
test  vote,  and  went  with  him.  I  think  there  were  about  10,  but  I  am 
not  certain  on  that  matter.    There  may  have  been  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  any  other  thing  that  was  done  by  you 
or  your  friends  to  postpone  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

iJir.  Deneen.  Nothing.    No,  sir.    I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  lO  men  did  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the 
last  ballot,  the  one  on  which  Senator  I»rimer  was  elected,  did  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Whatever  the  number  was;  yes.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVas  not  the  number  13  or  15,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  By  examining  the  matter  and  the 
votes  I  assume  it  would  refresh  my  recollection,  but  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  that.  I  have  l^een  engaged  in  other  business 
besides  looking  at  those  records. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Hay,  Olsen,  and  Schmidt  any  of  those  10? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  noticed  in  getting  up  material  here  that  Senator 
Schmidt  did  not  vote.  At  least,  he  did  not  appear  to  vote.  I  do 
not  know  why. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  vote  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  He  did  not  vote.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  have  no 
recollection  as  to  whether  he  was  ill  or  engaged  in  court.  He  died 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  die  until  long  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  year  elapsed,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  why  he  was 
not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Hay,  Olsen,  and  Schmidt  any  of  the  10  men 
that  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  more  in  mind  the  matter  of  Senator  Jones 
and  his  friends.    He  was  doing  all  of  the  organizing  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know.  You  have  answered  something  that  I  did 
not  ask  you,  and  you  did  not  answer  what  I  did  ask  you.  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  trying  to  convey  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  about  the  same  thing 
that  I  am  talking  about,  and  we  will  get  along  more  quickly.  .Other- 
wise we  have  to  come  back  to  my  question  again. 

I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  my  former  question. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Hay,  Olsen,  and  Schmidt  any  of  the  10  that  you  had  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  in  mind  Mr.  Jones  and  his  friends.  I  think 
that  is  a  definite  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  have  not  told  me  whether  they  were,  either 
or  any  of  them,  any  of  the  10. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  say  whether  or  not  I  had  those  men  in 
mind.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  man  who  was  directing  the  matter.  He  is 
the  man  I  have  in  mind.     We  depend  on  him  for  those  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh!  Mr.  Jones  was  the  leader,  then,  and  you  de- 
pended on  him,  and  he  went  out  and  arranged  with  others,  dici  he  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  would  not  sajr  that;  but  I  gathered  my  im- 
pression from  him.  I  was  not  so  actively  engaged  in  this  matter  as 
your  Questions  would  seem  to  indicate.    I  was  the  recipient  of  a 

freat  deal  of  advice  and  information,  but  T  was  not  out  lobbying.  I 
id  not  go  to  the  hotels,  I  think,  but  once,  in  the  entire  session,  and 
I  think  that  was  in  the  extra  session.  I  did  not  meet  these  men,  ex- 
cept as  they  called  upon  me,  and  I  was  not  around  the  lobbies.  I 
was  in  neither  house.  I  was  not  in  the  committee,  and  I  did  not  stay 
in  the  hall  and  talk  to  them,  but  only  met  the  men  who  came  to  me, 
and  gathered  information  such  as  drifted  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  depended  on  Senator  Jones  or  Roy  West,  or 

some  other  friend 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Jones- 


Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  To  do  the  things  that  you  thought 
should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  depended  on  him  for  the  information  coming  from 
those  with  whom  he  was  directly  associated.  Mr.  Hull,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus,  as  I  remember,  furnished  infor- 
mation fi'om  those  in  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  caucus.  Mr.  King  was  the  nominee  for  speaker. 
Mr.  Hull  was  there  very  often,  and  he  called  and  gave  his  views,  and 
gave  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  MacLean,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Ap  Madoc,  and  Mr.  Price,  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  voting 
for  King? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  just  repeat  the  answer  that  I  have  ^iven 
a  number  of  times  to  that,  that  those  men,  when  in  this  caucus,  as  I 
understand,  voted  for  King,  and  then  remained  out  of  the  caucus 
on  Senator.  Whether  you  would  call  them  members  of  the  Band 
of  Hope,  I  do  not  know.  You  would  have  to  leave  that  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  friends  of  yours,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  friendly  in  some  matters,  and  not  so 
friendly  on  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reynolds,  Maclean,  Kin^i^ — King  was  the  caucus 
nominee,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  the  caucus  nominee. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  And  Ap  Madoc  and  Price  were  two 
of  the  Hyde  Park  members,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  Mr.  Price  came  from  Senator  Hopkins's  own 
district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  ves.     And  Ap  Madoc? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Ap  Madoc  was  from  the  district  in  the  sixth  ward 
of  Chicago,  South  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reynolds,  Macl^ean,  and  King,  Ap  Madoc  and  Price 
were  five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  contest  ccmimittee  that  had 
your  contest  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  TVTio  were  they? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reynolds,  Maclean,  King,  Ap  Madoc,  and  Price. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  those  were  the  meml)ei's. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  were  the  members  appointed  by  Speaker 
Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  all  friendly  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  unfriendly;  I  con- 
sidered them  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Donahue,  Hruby,  Murphy,  and  Walsh  were  the 
Democrats  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  senate  committee  was  appointed  entirely 
by  your  friends,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  w^ho  appointed  them.  You  can  read 
the  members. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Breidt,  Gardner,  Jones,  Potter,  Erby,  McKenzie, 
Hearn,  Ireland,  and  the  famous  Holstlaw. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  who  appointed  them;  whether 
they  were  appointed  by  resolution  or  by  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  vour  friends  controlled  the  senate  bv  a  large 
majority,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo;  I  think  they  had  a  majority  of  the  Republicans, 
but  not  a  majority  of  the  senate.  I  think  they  had  about  18  or  19 
meml>ers.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
had  a  majority  in  our  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  house  that  were 
appointed  by  Shurtleff  to  deal  with  your  contest  were  friends  of 
yours,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  recall  just  who  they  were.  Will 
you  name  them  again,  please? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reynolds,  MacLean,  King,  Ap  Madoc,  and  Price? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  MacLean  stayed  out  of  the  caucus.  Ap  Madoc 
did.  Mr.  Price  I  scarcely  knew,  and  I  scarcely  knew  Mr.  MacLean. 
T  knew  Mr.  Ap  Madoc,  but  not  well.  Mr.  Reynolds  came  from  terri- 
tory that  was  very  friendly,  and  had  been  a  candidate  for  speaker, 
an(^  had  failed.  I  think  he  had  been  a  candidate.  Anyway  he  wsi« 
friendly,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  very  friendly  to  you,  were  they  not,  Gov- 
ernor ? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  do  not  know  of  their  being  unfriendly.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have  done  on  matters. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  Did  you  think,  or  do  you  think  now,  that  any  one 
of  those  men  would  have  voted  to  throw  you  out  of  your  seat  as 
governor  ?  ' 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  on  the  testimony  that  could  be  adduced  or  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  afraid? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  nor  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  of  any  of  these  five  Republicans  that  formed  the 
majority  of  that  committee  appointed  by  the  house  to  deal  with  your 
contest,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  committee  was  appointed  in  February,  and 
when  it  was  appointed  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  so  now,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  reported  in  your  favor,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  reported  that  they  had  asked  the  petitioners 
to  file  specific  charges,  and  that  they  filed  nothing  but  the  petition 
and  offered  nothing  but  the  petition,  and  therefore  they  recommend 
that  it  be  dismissed.  It  would  be  just  like  a  lawsuit  where  they 
offered  nothing  but  the  det^laration.    There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  a  Lorimer  man  on  that  contest  com- 
mittee, was  there,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  you  mean  who  voted  for  8hurtleff  for  speaker? 
There  were  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  what  I  said.  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  just  a  dispute  about  definitions.  I  have  in 
mind  the  Shurtleff  bipartisan  organization.  If  you  call  that  Lori- 
mer, I  w^ould  say  yes.     If  you  do  not,  there  is  another  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  what  I  say.  Governor.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  testifying  to  what  I  mean.  Who  are  the 
Democrats  there?     Hruby  was  friendly  to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  about  Republicans? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh !  I  think  Price  was  friendly  to  him,  and  I  think 
MacLean  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  not  Price  a  Hopkins  man? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  came  from  Hop- 
kins's district,  but  I  think  he  was  against  him.  I  think  he  made  a 
canvass  against  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  the  close  friend  of  your  close  friend. 
Colonel,  now  Congressman,  Copley? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  friendly  to  Col.  Copley  and  un- 
friendly to  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Reynolds  a  Lorimer  man? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  WasMacIjean^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  voted  for  him.  did  lie  not? 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  eontsider  him  a  I^orimer  man? 
Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  Maclean's  attitude.     I 
understood  that  Mr.  AVeber,  who  was  the  leader  to  whom  vou  have 

ft 

referred,  had  opposed  his  candidacy.  At  least,  so  I  understood. 
And  I  did  not  know  what  attitude  he  would  have  toward  me  on 
account  of  that.  While  I  was  not  directlv  concerned,  sometimes  I 
suffered  bv  reason  of  those  matters.  Mv  recollect i<m  is  that  Mr. 
Weber  opposed  his  candidacy,  and  that  he  was  elected  in  that  way. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   Did  he  not  vote  for  Kin^  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hankcv.  Vou  know  he  did,  do  you  not,  (lovernor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Head  tho^e  who  voted  for  him  and  I  will  take  vour 
statement. 

Mr.  Hanp:cy.   I  will  tell  v(?u  that  he  did,  and  vou  can  verifv  it  or 

ft  •  ft 

contradict  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Reynolds  voted  for  King,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  King  was  a  candidate  himself,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Ap  Mad(K*  voted  for  King,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  xVnd  Price  voted  for  King? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Donahue,  Hruby,  Murphy,  or  Walsh  Lorimer 
men? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  voted  for  the  Sena- 

ft/ 

tor,  but  some  of  them  did,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Donahue  said  that  he  did  not 
vote  for  him  and  would  not  vote  for  him  and  would  not  vote  for  any 
Republican;  but  if  he  voted  for  anv  Republican  he  would  vote  for 
Lorimer,  but  he  would  not  vote  ior  I^orimer  under  anv  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo:  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  so  testified  before  the  for- 
mer senatorial  committee  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  thai  he  did  not  vote  for  Ijorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  read  it,  and  I  will  take  vour  statement.    I  know 

'  ft^ 

nothing  about  Mr.  Donahue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hruby  did  not  vote  for  Lorimer,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  William  Murphy  did  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  of  the  Murphys  did.    I  do  not  know  which  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  William  did  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Walsh  did  not,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  can  not  keep  it  in  mind.  You  have  a  record 
there.    I  thought  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  five  men  appointed  by  Shurtleff  on  your  contest 
committee,  or  the  conmiittee  that  had  your  contest  in  charge,  and 
who  voted  against  Shurtleff  for  speaker,  were  Reynolds,  MacLean, 
King,  Ap  Madoc,  and  Price,  and  they  were  a  majority  of  that  con- 
test committee  in  the  house,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Denken.  I  do  not  know  the  committee.  What  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  nine. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Then  they  were  the  majority.  [Laughter.]  I  did 
not  mean  to  question  the  matter.  I  can  not  recollect  all  of  those 
matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  appointed  also  by  Shurtleff,  as  well  as 
being  nine  in  number  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  did  not  vote  for  Shurtleff  for  speaker,  did 
they — the  five  Republicans? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  accept  your  statement  on  that,  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  advised  your  friends  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  who  got  the  most  votes  in  their  particular 
senatorial  districts,  did  vou  not.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  The  first  advice  was  the  advice  that  is  incor- 
porated in  the  Republican  State  platform,  wherein  Senator  Hopkins 
was  indorsed ;  and  I  helped  to  draw  the  platform,  or  outline  it.  That 
was  the  first  advice.  Then,  later,  when  these  men  did  not  vote  for 
him,  thev  of  course  went  on  as  I  have  told. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  you  advise  any  of  your  friends  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  who  received  the  highest  vote 
in  their  particular  senatorial  districts? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  It  mav  have  been  done  after 
they  refused  to  vote.  T  asked  them  to  keep  on  voting  until  we  could 
get  them  in  a  block  and  vote  as  a  unit  and  hold  out  together  until  the 
contest.  There  was  some  discussion  of  that  matter.  I  think  at  that 
time  my  friends  were  very  nervous  on  that  nuitter  of  the  contest. 
The  fact  is  it  had  worn  along  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  futile  to  go  on  as  governor,  and  we  could  not  accomplish  any- 
thing at  all,  and  it  drifted  along  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  your  friends  then  did  advise  the  members 
of  the  legislature  who  were  friendly  to  you  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  their  respective  senatorial  districts,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  the  vote  had  gone  on,  that  was  done.  There 
was  no  advice  given  until  after  they  had  started  to  vote  that  way. 
T  advised  them  to  go  into  a  caucus,  and  abide  by  the  will  of  the  caucus, 
and  vote  as  a  unit,  and  did  all  I  could  to  get  them  into  the  caucus 
which  occurred  after  the  19th  of  January.  Afterwards,  when  it 
drifted  along,  and  they  refused  so  to  do,  then  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  your  friends  advised  them  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  for  Senator  who*^  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  their  respective  senatorial  districts? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  that  was  discussed,  and 
that  policy  was  pursued. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  contest  was  decided  on  March  18? 

Mr.  Dbneen.  March  17  or  18.     1  think  it  wa«  the  18th. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  You  say  you  discussed  with  Senator  Lorimer,  in 
some  of  those  confei*ences  that  you  had  with  him,  the  contest  that 
was  made  on  you.  and  you  said  that  Senator  Lorimer  treated  that 
contest  very  lightly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  said  that  he  ti-eated  it  lightly  at  last.  First  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  a  general  way,  and  he  did  not  express  his  opinion 
about  it.     It  was  discussed  in  a  very  general  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  treated  the  contest  against  you  very  lightly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  the  time  the  committee  was  appointed;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  all  the  way  through,  dia  ne  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  until  we  had  gotten 
pretty  well  acciuainted  anew,  some  time  after  he  called.  I  could 
not  fix  the  time,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  the  committee 
was  appointed. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  13th  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  the  10th  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Was  it  not  the  13th? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house  on  the 
XOth  of  Februarj-  and  in  the  senate  on  the  11th. 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  when  was  the  committee  app<wnted — the  13th, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  it  was  either  the  12th  or  the  18th. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  there  were  votes  enough  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  oust  you  as  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  expected  to  be  ousted,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  told  Senator  Lorimer 
that  he  had  the  power,  he  and  his  friends,  to  oust  you  as  governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  mv  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  felt  tlhat  way.  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  he  had  the  power;  ves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  afraid  he  would  exercise  that  power, 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  did  not  think  it  serious  enough  to  $ak 
him,  although  your  relations  and  the  Senator's  were  very  IriendLy ! 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  justified,  from  ^e 
relations  that  I  had  had  with  him,  to  ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  you  and  he  were  very  friendly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  relations  became  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  had  always  been  friendly,  had  they  oat? 

Mr.  Dbnmin.  They  had  not  been  unfriendly,  persanally,  but  T  think 
we  had  not  associated  together  in  the  way  of  having  any  conferences 
alone,  where  politics  was  discussed,  for  five  or  six  years;  not  since  a 
very  considerable  time  before  my  first  nominaition. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  your  friends  were  very  nervous  arid 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  contest  on  you  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  8o  much  so  that,  as  I  stated,  they  would  not  go  into 
m  joint  session  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  in- 
sisted on  going  in  a  canvassing  board,  and  they  walked  out  in  a  body 
when  they  declared  it  to  be  a  joint  session,  against  the  understanding 
bid  before.  I  did  not  advise  that,  but  that  indicated  how  nervous 
ttey  were  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  they  violated  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  their  oaths  of  office  to  support  it,  in  order  not  to  take  part  in  the 
canvass? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  your  question  is  l>eyond  the  fact — outside  of 
Che  facts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  violate  the  constitution,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not.  if  the  construction  which  they  all  agreed 
on  was  followed,  that  the  canvassing  board  should  be  the  meeting  of 
two  legislative  bodies  in  the  same  place,  acting  independently,  rather 
than  any  joint  session,  they  not  only  did  not  violate  it,  but  followed 
ttie  law,  and  when  it  was  declared  a  joint  meeting,  then  some  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  the  law  was  violated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  say  yesterday  that  they  were  so  nerv- 
ous alx>ut  the  matter  that  they  violated  or  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
stitution and  go  into  a  joint  session  with  the  house  to  canvass  the 
TOte? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  facts  here  in  a  minute.    I 

pposed  you  would  ask  that  and  I  just  looked  it  up  to  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  there  was  danger.  You  and  I  seem 
lo  have  agreed  on  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger,  but  I  thought 
you  would  ask  it.  If  you  will  excuse  me  just  a  minute,  I  think  I  have 
that.     No ;  I  see  I  have  not  a  note  on  that.     I  will  find  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  Governor,  they  were  so  nervous  about  the 
matter  that  they  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  session  with  the  house, 
as  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  to  canvass  the  returns  for 
llie  election  of  State  officers.    That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  refused  to  go  in  to  make  a  canvassing  board; 
tfiat  is  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  did  not  go  in  until  when? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  some  time  after  the 
10th  of  January — several  days  afterwards.    I  had  it  here  accurately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  considerably  later  than  the  10th  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  it  was  at  first,  and  I  was  surprised  when  I 
tooked  at  the  date  to  find  it  was  not  so.  I  thought  it  was  several 
weeks  after,  and  I  think  it  appeared  to  be  several  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  that  time  your  friends  were  very  nervous 
about  the  contest  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  we  did  not  know 
what  to  expect,  and  we  had  no  facilities  for  finding  out;  and,  of 
course,  the  worst  was  thought  to  be  the  policy  that  they  would  pur- 
■ae.    We  did  not  know  what  it  would  be,  or  what  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  policy  that  you  would  pursue? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff  an^  his  friends  and  Mr.  Lorimer's. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  that  nervous  condition,  and  the  discussion 
of  it  between  you  and  your  friends,  the  question  that  made  you  ner- 
Tcras  was  whether  or  not  you  and  your  friends  would  be  able  to 
muster  enough  votes  to  win  the  contest? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  We  were  looking  over  the  votes  that  we  had  there 
and  trying  to  conserve  our  strength  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  matter  heard ;  and  we  were  discussing  the  matter,  I  think,  at 
that  time  or  trying  to  get  an  actual  count  of  the  votes.  I  think  tliat 
was  the  thing  we  were  trying  to  pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  not  certain  that  you  had  sufficient 
votes  to  determine  the  contest  in  your  favor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  85  votes,  and  the  Troyer  vote  was 
5 — 3  who  would  vote  against  us,  certainly,  and  2  who  were  doubtful. 
That  would  make  88.  Shurtleff  did  not  vote  for  himself,  and  that 
made  89.  They  counted  up  91  that  would  be  sure  to  be  against  us. 
Add  to  that  the  senate  vote,  and  it  was  plain  that  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  men  who,  if  they  cared  to  dislodge  me,  could  do  so.  Whether 
thev  intended  to  do  so  we  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  there  was  i>ower  resting  in  those  men,  those 
ninety-odd  men,  to  put  you  out  of  the  office  of  governor,  and  there 
was  no  appeal  or  review  of  their  decision  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  friends  thought  so,  too,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  during  that  time  of  nervousness  and  uncer- 
taintv,  you  and  your  friends  were  trying  to  get  all  the  votes  that  you 
could  get  cinched,  to  use  a  slang  expressicm,  in  favor  of  your  retain- 
ing your  seat  as  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  were  trying  to  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  and  that  took  some  time.  I  met  the  Senator  on  the  13th 
of  January,  and  we  just  talked  in  a  general  waj,  although  for  a  long 
time.  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  ask  for  definite  information,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  acquired  it,  and  we  cast  about  to  find  out  how  men 
would  vote,  and  such  conditions,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  a 
program  had  been  arranged  upon  between  the  60  Democrats  and  the 
26  Republicans  in  reference  to  me  and  my  administration,  and  with 
reference  to  everything  else  that  related  to  the  legislature,  and  that 
took  considerable  time  before  we  came  to  any  definite  conclusion; 
about  how  long  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  during  that  discussion  and  investigation,  and 
so  forth,  was  there  any  uncertainty  on  your  part  or  that  of  your 
friends  as  to  how  any  of  Senator  Hopkins's  friends  would  vote  on 
your  contest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  had  supposed  that  those  who  voted  with 
Speaker  Shurtleff  would  vote  against  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Although  they  were  friends  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  wanted  to  prevent  the  election?  You  and 
your  friends  wanted  to  postpone  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins 
until  your  contest  was  decided,  so  as  to  hold  those  men  in  line  who 
favored  Hopkins  for  Senator  but  might  not  favor  you  for  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  I  did  what  I  could  to  have  a  Kepublican  caucus 
held  on  the  19th  of  January  on  the  senatorship,  wherein  the  senator- 
ship  would  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  and  where  all  would  be 
bound,  notwithstanding  the  vote  for  Speaker  Shurtleff  on  the  6th  of 
January,  and  notwithstanding  the  vote  in  the  State  committee  on 
the  12th  of  January.  But  afterwards,  when  we  failed  to  get  enough 
in  Republican  caucus,  when  31  refused  to  come  in,  it  was  then  that 
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they  allowed  the  men  to  go  on  and  vote  aft^r  that  time  for  Mr.  Foss 
until  they  could  gather  them  together.    That  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  "  they  "  allowed  then  to  go  on  and 
vote  for  Foss,  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  leaders  in  the  senate  and  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  your  friends  knew  on  the  19th,  or  20th,  at 
least,  of  January,  that  there  would  not  be  a  caucus  that  would  bind 
all  the  Republicans,  and  that  31  of  the  Republicans  would  not  go 
into  the  caucus,  did  not  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  not  know  it  until  after  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  on  the  19th  or  20th,  after  that  caucus;  after 
the  31  Republicans  refused  to  go  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When  the  31  Republicans  refused  to  go  into  the 
caucus,  it  was  plain  that  Senator  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected  un- 
less some  men  there  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  -did 
not  you,  before  the  ballot  for  Senator  in  the  separate  houses? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  as  to  the  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When  it  was  announced.  They  had  their  caucus  on 
the  19th.  I  assume  I  had  information  about  it  right  afterwards. 
I  do  not  know  that.  I  just  assume  that  an  important  matter  like  that 
would  be  confided  to  me.    I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  say  only  31  refused  to  go  into  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  31  in  the  house  and  9  in  the  senate;  or  8, 
wais  it  not  ?    Thirtv-nine  refused  to  go  in.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wnat  does  Mr.  Healy  9ay  about  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  supposed  the  governor  was  referring  to  the  tele- 
gram which  was  handed  to  the  reporter  yesterday.  I  have  no  fcnowl- 
edjge  and  no  recollection  about  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  a  telegram  giving  the  number  and  names 
so  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  object  to  Gov.  Deneen  appealing  to  Mr. 
Healy,  only  I  wanted  to  know  what  his  answer  was,  and  I  was  not 
looking  at  him. 

Mr.  IIealy.  I  have  not  made  any  answer,  because  I  have  no  infor- 
mation about  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  nodded  to  him  in  order  to  get  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  39  or  40  Republicans  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  there  were  39.    That  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  39  Republicans  refused  to  go  into  the  caucus 
on  the  senatorship  ? 

*Mv.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  not  all  controlled  bv  Mr.  Lorimer,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom  were  they  controlled? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  state  that  as  to  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  everybody  in  the  legislature  controlled  by 
somebody  ? 

^  Mr.  Deneen.  No;  that  is  the  trouble  about  answering  his  ques- 
tions.   I  should  like  to  answer  more  fully,  but  he  assumes  so  much 
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in  a  question.  Xobody  controls  them.  They  were  iiiHuencetl  by 
certain  men,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  owuin'r  tlieni  and  hil)eling  them, 
as  they  label  pure  food. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  what  is  meant  by  **  controlled,"'  "  in- 
fluenced," or  any  other  milder  tenn  that  will  express  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  what  is  gener- 
ally meant  in  the  streets  in  Chicago  in  the  gossip  there,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  cwnmittee  or  the  pimlic  have  that  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  that  vou  used. 

Senator  Fletc'iier.  Would  it  not  have  taken  more  than  3t>  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  was  a  llei)ublican  majority  of  ."iO  in 
the  lefflslature. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Did  we  have  50?  I  did  not  recall  that.  A  number 
of  men  who  w^ent  out  of  the  caucus  vottnl  for  Foss,  and  I  think 
for  Mason,  and  that  statement  I  think  shows  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  numl>er. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  were  77  Democrats  and  127  Republicans. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Sixty-four.  I  think,  in  the  House  and  VI  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Fletcher  is  right.  There  were  77  Democrats 
on  the  joint  ballot. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  127  Republicans? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  127  Republicans. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  if  the  30  had  stood  out,  they  couhl  not  have 
elected  him.  If  you  w^ill  add  39  and  77,  it  will  make  llO.  The  aggi*e- 
gate  number  is  204;  so  they  could  have  prevented  his  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum  could  elex't? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Wliy^  I  think  they  intended  to  rule  there  that  they 
had  to  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.  I  think  Senator  Lorimer 
went  upon  that  theory,  and  everybody,  that  it  would  r^uire  a  major- 
ity of  all  of  the  votes  in  both  branches. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  the  constitution  of  the  State  does  not  control, 
and  never  did.  The  election  of  a  United  States  wSenator  is  cx^ntrolled 
absolutely  by  the  act  of  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  speak  about  the 
congressional  law^s.  They  are  here.  I  do  not  know  w  hat  the  law  is 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  not  refer  to  it  if  you  had  not  injected  that 
into  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  that  was  a  disputed  matter  in  our  State,  dis- 
puted quite  a  good  deal,  as  to  how  large  a  vote  was  necessary  to  elect 
a  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  103  were  a  majority  of  all  it  would  be  a  quorum, 
and  a  majority  of  that  quorum  under  the  Federal  Statutes  or  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  elect  a  Senator,  would  it  not — 103 
being  present  and  voting? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  on  that.  It  is  a 
disputed  matter.  According  to  your  theory,  if  103  were  there  then 
62  would  have  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Disputed  with  whom  and  by  whom  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  it  was  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion  and 
feeling  at  that  time.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  52  men  in  our 
State  could  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  103  being  a  quorum  and 
52  a  majority  of  103. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  If  there  was  a  quorum  present  of  all,  and  the 
members 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  hundred  and  three  you  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  103  is  a  majority  of  the  joint  session. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  would  be  a  majority. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  a  majority  of  that  quorum  could  elect 

Mr.  Deneen.  Fifty-two  votes? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
acta  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  not  my  understanding,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  law.  It  is  purely  an  impression.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  case,  and  I  know  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Springfield, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  it  would  require  a  majority  of  all 
those  elected,  and  the  struggle  was  made  to  get  that  number.  But 
what  the  law  is,  is  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  lawverr  are  suppoj-ed  to  know  the  law  in  com- 
mon with  other  people.   ^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  are  supposed  to  know  it  by  everybody  but 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  probably  so. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  wording  of  the  statute  of  1866  is: 

And  the  person  who  receives  a  majority  of  aH  the  votes  of  the  Joint  assembly, 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses  being  present  and  voting, 
shall  be  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  103,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  passed  on 
that  in  the  McCall  case  and  a  number  of  other  cases,  and  has  finally 
and  definitely  settled  it,  not  by  one  but  by  a  number  of  decisions, 
that  a  majority  of  a  quorum  controls. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  does  that  question  need  to  come  up  now  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  question  of  what  the  position  of  the  gover- 
nor was. 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  about  his  position. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  was  speaking  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  people  at  Springfield. 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  governor's 
le^al  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  writing  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest  this:  At 
the  former  investigation  and  the  contest  on  Senator  Lorimer,  it  was 
contended  by  Senators  upon  the  floor — I  do  not  think  by  you,  but 
by  somebody — that  Senator  Lorimer  was  the  man  who  organized  the 
legislature  and  controlled  it  and  prevented  the  election  of  Senator 
Hopkins. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  be  willing  to  hear  any  facts  in  reference 
to  that,  but  as  to  the  legal  construction  of  this  witness  we  do  not 
care  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota  made  that 
point  specifically.  He  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee.  That 
was  the  specific  argument,  and  it  was  quite  a  plausible  one,  and  that 
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is  why  I  am  going  to  this  question  now.  because  if  somebody  else 
other  than  Senator  Lorimer  did  it,  then  it  wipes  out  not  only  that, 
but  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  that  came  in  its  trend,  both  before 
and  after. 

Senator  Jones.  Any  fact  alon^  that  line  I  am  willing  to  hear,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  care  to  spend  any  time  on  the  legal  constructicm 
of  the  effect  one  vote  would  have  had  on  a  quorum,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  you  said  yesterday  tliat  at  one  of  the  con- 
ferrences  between  vou  an^  Senator  Lorimer,  von  told  Senator  Lori- 
mer  that  he  and  his  friends  could  unseat  you  as  governor,  and  if  they 
were  going  to  do  it  that  you  wanted  thcni  to  do  it  at  once  or  speedily, 
so  that  you  could  go  back  to  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Senator  Ix)rimer  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  just  smiled  and  did  not  give  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  one  of  the  times  when  he  treated  that  fear 
or  expression  of  fear  on  your  part  lightly. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  one  of  the  times  that  he  did  not  express 
his  opinion  as  to  the  policy  that  he  would  pursue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  his  smile  and  the  manner  and  time  in 
which  it  was  given  was  not  an  expression  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  think  he  wanted  to  answer  it  on  that  occa- 
sion,, and  I  did  not  expect  him  to  answer  it.  I  simply  wanted  to  in- 
dicate to  him  if  the  matter  was  to  be  voted  upon  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
I  was  not  asking  for  quarter.  I  was  willing  to  take  the  fortunes  of 
war. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  make  that  statement  lightly,  but  seri- 
ously ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Just  as  we  are  discussing  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  treating  it  seriously  or 
not.  I  want  to  know  now,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  thia 
committee  whether  you  were  serious  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  serious  to  the  extent  of  desiring  to  know,  to 
get  information  about  it,  so  that  we  could  adjust  ourselves  accord- 
inglv.    It  was  not  a  life  and  death  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not  need  for  food  or  clothing  or  for  a 
place  to  sleep  if  vou  did  not  stay  in  the  statehouse? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  the  almshouses  have  been  improved  a  good 
deal  in  my  State  during  my  administration,  and  I  think  I  could  live 
there  if  I  could  not  maKe  a  living. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  that  answer. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  it  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  think  so,  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  then. 
You  said  yesterday  that  you  were  much  disappointed  on  the  support 
that  you  got  in  your  contest.  Was  that  from  Senator  Hopkins  and 
his  friends  or  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Hopkins  and  his  friends — ^the  friends  of 
Senator  Hopkins  in  the  State  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  at  all  disappointed  in  anything  that 
Senator  Lorimer  did  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  friends  of  Senator  Hopkins  were  you  disap- 
pointed in  the  support  of? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  thoufi^ht  that  Mr.  Hojw  and  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Lane,  whom  I  supposed  eoiild  be  influenced  by  the 
mayor  of  Chicagp,  Mr.  Biisse,  and  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate pei-sonal  friend  of  Mr.  Smith's,  who  was  United  States  revenue 
collector,  and  some  others  that  I  do  not  recall  should  ha^'e  voted 
m  the  caucus  matter  and  should  have  gone  into  a  Republican  caucus 
by  reason  of  the  prominence  of  these  men  whose  influence  really  had 
nominated  them,  and  had  theretofore  nominated  them,  and  I  felt 
from  what  I  knew  of  the  situation  that  they  would  ha^'e  followed 
the  views  of  those  men  had  the  views  of  those  men  been  expressed. 
That  is  the  wav  I  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  would 
have  followed  the  views  of  Mayor  Busse  and  Frank  Smith 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  Mr.  Campbell.  For  instance,  there  were  five 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city  who  got  together  and  supported  a 
man  for  speaker.  They  were  called  the  "small-beer'-  faction,  among 
other  of  the  names  that  were  given.  There  were  five  of  them,  and 
thev  were  ridiculed  all  over  the  State.  It  was  ven-  plain  that  thev 
were  voting  for  Mr.  Troyer  to  escape  going  on  record  for  Mr.  King, 
and  that  they  were  for  Mr.  Shurtlelf  and  had  gone  to  the  caucus 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  called  bv  some  of  the  papers  the  "  small - 
beer  brigade,"  and  they  were  called  by  that  name  thereafter,  and 
all  over  the  State,  and  ridiculed,  so  that  it  finally  broke  up  their 
organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  that  mean  a  "shell"  or  a  "schooner?" 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  am  not  an  expert  witness  upon  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  "small-beer  crowd"  related  to  the 
Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  they  were  not.  They  preyed  upon  the  Band  of 
Hope,  and  I  think  the  Band  of  Hope  prayed  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  Band  of  Hope's  hope  was  not  the  small 
beer. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  of  it.  That  was  the  name 
given  in  derision  to  the  five  men  standing  out  and  pretending  to 
elect  a  speaker.  They  were  standing  out  so  that  they  would  not  go 
against  their  party,  apparently,  ana  I  think  they  stated  as  a  reason 
for  the  organization,  that  they  feared  a  ci\41-service  law  would  be 
paased  if  they  went  into  a  regular  caucus.  I  think  that  was  their 
uitatement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Troyer  men,  or  the  so-called  "small-beer" 
crowd,  were  from  Edwin  A.  Campbell's  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  in  his  territory. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  that  the  postmaster's  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  the  north  side? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  from  the  northwest  part  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  had  represented  them  often  in  the  caucus  of  the  party, 
and  it  was  popularly  termed  by  men  in  politics  as  his  territory. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  men  in  his  district,  and  he  represented 
that  district  in  the  general  caucus  and  on  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  postmaster  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 
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Mr.  Hanbcv.  Appointed  through  the  intlueiice  of  Senator  Hop- 
kins, on  his  recommendation  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  understood  on  the  i*ecommendation  of  Sena- 
tor Cullom,  but  he  was  friendly  to  both.  I  am  not  sure  how  he  was 
appointed,  but  I  had  understood  it  was  through  Senator  Cullom's 
influence.     . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  lie  was  ap{>ointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  thought  not,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  Senator  Camj)bell  could  not  have  l>een  electetl 
without  the  support  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  think  the  two  Senators  agroeil  upon  liim; 
yes;  but  I  understood  it  was  Senator  Cullom's  ai)pointment. 

Mr.  IIane(;y.  He  was  from  Senator  Hopkins  s  home  town,  practi- 
cally, because  that  is  where  Senator  Hoj)kins  practiced  law. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Senator  Hopkins  practice  law  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  from  Chicago;  yes.  I  thought  you  meant 
Aurora. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  the  iwstmaster  in  Senator  Hopkins's  home 
town? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  call  Chicago  a  town.  I  thought  you 
referred  to  Aurora. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  practiced  law  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  in  Aui'ora. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Postmaster  Campl)ell  was  a  strong  political  and 
personal  friend  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  continued  so  right  to  the  end? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  last  ballot,  even  the  one  that  elected  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  one  or  both  of  his  representatives  voted 
against  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  last  ballot.  I  thmk  Mr.  Troyer  and 
Mr.  Erickson  did — I  know  he  is  from  his  district — and  while  I  am 
not  sure  about  ilr.  Troyer,  Mr.  Elrickson  voted  against  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is.  on  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  all  the  ballots.  I  think,  unless  it  be  the  first  one. 
I  think  he  was  against  him  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  Senator  Ix)rimer's  friends  in  the  legislature 
voted  for  you  on  your  contest,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  division  on  it.  It  just 
fell  to  pieces;  it  dissolved.  They  did  not  file  any  evidence  against 
me;  they  filed  a  petition.     The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  voted  for  the  committee  that  was  appointed 
on  your  contest,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  also.  I  jitst  assumed  it 
fell  to  pieces.    I  doubt  whether  they  did  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  voted  to  appoint  the  committee  that  the  speaker 
named. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  on  my  contest.  I'  meant 
the  judgment  of  the  report.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  You  mean 
the  appointing  of  the  committee  to  hear  the  contest  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  about  that.    I  think  Uiey  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  Roger  Sullivan  opposed  you  at  the 
primary  and  at  the  election  and  afterwards. 

Mr.  Deneen.  So  I  understood.    That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Now,  a  Democrat  could  not  vote  at  a  Republican  pri- 
man^  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  could  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  could  not  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  he  could  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  a  great  many  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  was  that  no  Democrat 
could  vote  at  a  Republican  primary,  and  nobody  could  vote  at  a  Re- 
publican primary  who  had  within  two  years  vot^d  at  a  Democratic 
primaiT? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Are  you  asking  about  the  law  or  the  fact? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  talking  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  law  savs  thev  can  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  a  man  comes  to  vote  at  the  primary,  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  he  has  got  to  declare  to  the  judges  and  the  clerks 
his  politics,  and  ask  for  a  I^mocratic  ticket,  if  he  says  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, or  a  Republican  ticket  if  he  is  a  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  asks  for  the  ballot  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  ballots  of  the  two  parties  are  of  different 
colors? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Republican  is  generally  white  and  the  Demo- 
crat a  bright  pink — generally. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  are  of  distinctly  different  colors? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  compared  them.  I  have  asked  for  the 
one  that  I  wanted,  and  I  did  not  look  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  are  there  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  colors.  They 
have  different  colors,  but  T  have  not  kept  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  law  requires  them  to  be  on  the  table  there 
in  different  piles,  and  each  ballot  to  have  the  initial  of  one  of  the 
judges,  and  each  voter  as  he  comes  up  must  declare  whether  he  is  a 
I>emocrat  or  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Generally,  I  think  that  is  the  law.  You  have  it 
there,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  the  law.  No  Dem- 
crat  could  vote  at  a  Republican  primarj'  without  violating  the  pri- 
mary law,  could  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  violates  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  letter, 
but  I  understood  that  70,000  of  them  did.  That  is  the  number  they 
estimated  in  counting  them  up — estimated  them  from  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  the  Republican  vote,  and  the  differences;  and  we 
figured  it  out  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  70,000  Democrats 
voted  at  our  primary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  our  primary  "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  primary  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  one  at  which  I  was  nominated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suppose  you  probably  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do- 
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The  Chaibman.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  would  inquire  whether  you  ex- 
pect to  complete  the  examination  of  this  witness  to-night? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Verv  well,  then,  we  will  take  a  recess  until  10 
o^clock  to-morrow  moniing. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  July  15,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SATURDAY,  JXTLY   15.   1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones, 
Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr.  William 
J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTDCONT  OF  CHARLES  S.  DENEEN— Besumed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shall  T  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  you  said  yesterday  that  "we  supported 
Yates  for  Senator.  Some  of  my  friends  did  not."  To  whom  did 
you  refer  in  the  "  friends  who  did  not "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  referred  in  a  general  way  to  men  like 
Congressman  Bodenberg  and  others  who  had  been  against  the  gov- 
ernor theretofore,  but  who  were  friendly  to  me — that  is,  were  not 
unfriendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  there  included  in  that  list  any  others? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  I  could  look  over  the  list  and  refresh  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Weber,  or  any  of  those  people  included  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Let  me  see.  I  think  Mr.  Busse,  if  I  recall,  was 
against  him;  and  Senator  Campbell  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Campbell  and  Mr.  Busse  were  both  against 
Gov.  Yates? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Mr.  Pease.  I  could 
give  you  general  information  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  about  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Hanberg  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Hanberg  supported  Gov.  Yates.  That  is  my 
recollection;  Mr  Reddick  and  most  of  those  who  were  considered 
friendly  to  me  in  the  original  contest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  mean  Mr.  Reddick,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Reddick  alive  then? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  alive  then. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  I  thought  he  was  dead  then. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.    His  ward  was  carried  for  Gov.  Yates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  there  any  others  who  occur  to  you  in  that  list 
of  those  you  class  as  your  friends  who  did  not  support  Gov.  Yates? 
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.  Mr.  DiLNEEX.  If  you  will  refresh  my  recollection,  I  could  tell  you. 
I  have  not  got  it  right  in  my  mind.  I  can  tell  you  the  forces  gen- 
erally that  supported  Gov.  Yates  in  Cook  County  and  then  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  for  the  class  that  you  spoke  of,  some  of 
your  friends  who  did  not;  that  is  the  class  I  am  speaking  of — not 
those  who  did  support  him,  but  those  who  did  not. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  could  tell  you  more  about  those  who  did. 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  That  would  be  on  the  doctrine  of  reverse  elimina- 
tion; and  that  would  take  too  long,  probably. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  the  better  way. 

Mr.  Han  EC Y.  Can  you  give  us  any  otliers  than  those,  that  you 
think  of? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  There  are  a  great  number,  but  I 
would  have  to  run  over  the  list. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Weber 
were  the  most  potent  factors  in  Cook  County  politics  there  at  that 
time,  outside  or  yourself,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  so.  They  were  very  active  and 
influential  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  there  any  more  active  or  influential  among 
those  who  were  acting  with  you?  I  am  not  classifying  you,  now,  in 
this ;  that  is,  I  am  saying  except  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  For  instance,  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  in  i-eeard 
to  Postmaster  Campbell.  Mr.  Reddick  resided  in  the  portion  or  the 
city  that  Mr.  Campbell  represented,  and  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Red- 
dick had  the  strength  there,  and  did-exert  it  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Yates; 
and  Senator  Campbell  did  not  have  influence  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Reddick  at  that  time. 

As  to  Mr.  Busse,  all  the  newspai)ers  that  supported  me  supported 
Gov.  Yates,  and  most  of  their  publishers  lived  in  Mr.  Busse's  imme- 
diate neighborhood;  that  is,  in  the  north  side,  or  the  north  town,  so 
called.  I  think  all  the  newspapers,  every  one  that  supported  me, 
supported  Gov.  Yates.  I  interceded  for  him.  I  think  most  of  those 
who  supported  me  in  Chicago,  Cook  County,  supported  Gov.  Yates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  Mr.  Busse  and  itfr.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Pease  did  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Mr.  Pease.  I  know  that  a 
great  many  men  in  Mr.  Pease's  ward  did  support  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  Judge  Chytraus,  and  the  Scandinavian  ele- 
ment there  did.    I  do  not  recall  how  Mr.  Pease  felt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  made  a  speech.  Governor,  in  which  you  said 
you  dealt  with  the  jack  pot,  and  that  you  made  that  speech  in 
Speaker  ShurtleflPs  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  made  it  at  his  home,  at  Marengo. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  town  he  lived  in? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  a  small  town? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  2,500, 1  should  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  speech  made,  (iovemor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  made  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  there  were  ^5  days  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  made  in  the  fall.  It  was  made  preced- 
ing"  the  primBnes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  'When,  as  nearly  as  yon  can  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.    You  evidently  have  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  I  had,  I  would  suggest  it  to  you.  and  T  have  no 
doubt  we  couM  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Have  vou  anv  notes,  Mr.  Whitaker,  as  to  when  I 
made  that  speech  ? 

Mr.  WHrTA^ER.  No. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  when  those  primaries  were  out 
there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  were  the  10th  of  August,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  10th  of  August  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  10th  of  Augusrt,  T  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  purpose  in  making  that  si)eech  in  his  district 
was  to  i[lofeat  Spenker  Shurtlcff  for  the  nomination  for  the  lower 
house  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  nominated  there  by  a  very  large  majority, 
was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  nominated.     1  do  not  recall  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  he  was  elected  by  a  larger  majority  than 
he  ever  got  before,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.     You  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  think  that  speech  was  some  time  before 
the  primaries,  which  you  think  wei*e  heln  the  10th  of  Augusi  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so,  as  T  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long,  (yovernor,  before  the  primaries 
did  yon  deliver  the  speech  in  Marengo. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  say  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chauncey  Dewey  is  a  colonel  upon  your  staff,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  is  in  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  by  appointment  from  yon? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  also,  by  appointment  from  you,  inspector 
general,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.     That  is  how  he  gets  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  one  of  your  active  leaders? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  had  been  friendly  and  unfriendly — that  is,  asso- 
ciated with  us  and  against  us.     In  the  last  two  years  he  was  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  he  ever  a^inst  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  Senator  Lorimer  had  understood  at  one  time 
that  he  was  to  go  into  the  organization  against  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  when  he  nsed  his  influence  to  induce  his 
friends  to  vote  for  Senator  T^orimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  after  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he 
was  against  us,  for  about  six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  \Yhat  opportunity  was  there  after  that  for  him  to 
show  whether  he  was  with  Senator  Lorimer  or  against  him,  or  with 
you  or  against  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  what  opportunity  was  there?  Were  there  any 
primaries  or  elections? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  there  were  no  elections  held. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  no  primaries  either,  were  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanec/.  He  is  still  on  your  staff,  and  he  is  still  insepctor 
general,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Thompson?    • 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  county  treasurer  of  Cook  County,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  county  treasurer  of  Cook  County  at  the 
time  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  He  was  county  treasurer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chauncey  Dewey  was  an  influential  factor  in  two 
senatorial  districts  in  the  first  congressional  district,  was  he  hot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  also  influential  with  Senator  Billings,  of  the 
first  senatorial  district  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Ettleson,  of  the  other 
senatorial  district  in  the  first  congressional  district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Thev  were  very  n-iendly  and  closely  associated,  and 
I  assume  he  had  innuence  with  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  fact  in  1908  and  1909,  w^as  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  EJttleson  and  Senator  Billings  had  been 
voting  for  Senator  Hopkins  all  the  time  up  to  the  last  ballot,  and  on 
the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  whether  they  voted  for 
Mr.  Foss  or  not.    The  records  will  show. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  know,  your  imderstanding  is  that  they 
did  so  vote? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  never  read  all  the  ballots. 
I  have  not  done  it  yet 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Most  of  them  are  unimportant.  I  have  not  read 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  talk  with  Col.  Dewey  or  John 
B.  Thompson  about  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  time  that  that  was  discussed,  but 
I  think  it  was  later  in  the  session — toward  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  some  time  about  the  middle  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  tnink  it  was  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  the  14th? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  fix  it  definitely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  yesterday.  Governor,  that  you 
learned  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  candidate  for  Senator,  or  woula  be 
on  the  14th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  What  was  that  that 
you  said  about  the  14th  of  May  and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  said  the  papers  at  that  time  said  that  Senator 
Ijorimer  was  an  active  candidate,  so  the  notes  that  were  prepared 
for  me  indicate. 
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Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  And  you  saw  the  papers,  and  you  knew  froiu  that 
that  if  they  told  the  truth  he  was  a  candidate,  or  would  be  t 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  read  the  pai>ers  at  the  time,  and  I  had  my  secre- 
taries prepare  some  clippings  from  the  papers,  and  I  read  these  clip- 
pings coming  down  on  the  train  to  Washington;  and  from  that  I 
gather  that  £e  papers  at  that  time  were  mentioning  that  he  had  been 
a  candidate.  I  think  we  knew  in  a  general  way,  or  suspected,  before 
that,  that  he  would  be  a  candidate.  I  think  it  had  b^n  discussed ; 
but  the  papers  had  it  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  had  discussed  the  candi- 
dacy of  Senator  Lorimer  for  the  United  States  Senate  before  the 
17th  of  March,  at  the  time  that  he  talked  with  vou  about  electing 
Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  time  he  talked  about  electing  Shuilleff  it  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  suggested  that  Senator  Lorimer  should  be 
a  candidate  himself;  that  lie  would  be  elected  easier  than  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff  would? 

Mr.  Deneen.  "Better,"  I  said.  If  he  could  elect  Shurtleff  he 
could  elect  himself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  supposed  that  meant  easier.  And  you  suggested  to 
Senator  Lorimer  that  Speaker  Shurtleff,  if  elected  Senator,  would 
not  add  to  Senator  Lorimer's  strength  politically? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  said  that  Speaker  Shurtleff  was  not  an  influential 
factor  in  the  party,  in  the  way  of  creating  influence  or  directing  its 
course,  although  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability.  He  was  not  a 
leader  in  the  party ;  and  that  if  Senator  Lorimer  had  the  power  to 
elect  him,  he  had  better  elect  himself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  the  language  you  -used.  Governor,  was  that 
Mr.  Shurtleff  would  not  add  anything  to  Senator  Lorimer 's  strength. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  that  was  my  lan^age. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whatever  it  was,  it  will  show  m  tne  record. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  about  when  that  was.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  recall  just  when  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  before  or  after  your  contest  was  decided,  on 
the  17th  of  March  or  on  the  18th  of  March? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  way  of  fixing  that  date.  I  read  up  to  fix 
it,  because  I  supposed  that  it  would  be  asked.  I  noticed  in  Senator 
Lorimer's  speech  he  said  it  was  after  the  15th  of  March.  I  have  no 
way  of  fixing  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  that  statement  in  Senator  Lorimer's  speech  in 
any  way  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  that  we  discuased  it  before.  I  was  not 
clear  on  that.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  discussed  it  before.  I 
notice  that  he  said  in  his  speech  that  it  was  the  loth  of  March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  somewhere  about  that  time — before  or  after? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  should  think  so.  He  would  recollect  it  better  than 
I  would. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  was  after  the  date  of  the  caucus  on  the  19th 
of  January  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  long  after.    I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  either  just  before  or  just  after  your 
contest  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Your  contest  was  settled 


Mr.  Deneen  (interrupting).  On  the  18th,  I  think,  of  March. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  And  it  would  be  just  before  or  just  after  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Your  question  is  too  vague — "just  before  or  just 
after."  That  is  like  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  east  is  from  the 
west.    It  may  l^  an  inch  or  it  mav  a  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  may  fix  it  in  your  own  way,  Governor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  that  I  can  not  fix  it  definitely.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  if  I  could.  If  it  is  important,  I  will  try  to  look  it  up  and 
see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  stronger  with 
the  Democrats  and  had  more  strong  friendships  among  the  Demo- 
crats than  Speaker  Shurtleff  had,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  thought  so.  Speaker  Shurtleff  had  60  of  them, 
and  I  thought  that  indicated  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  the  House. 
There  were  four  that  did  not  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  regarded  very 
highly  by  the  Democrats  in  the  legfislature  generally,  and  Uirough 
the  State  after  the  waterway  campaign,  if  not  before? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  say  that  the  waterway  matter  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of  Senator  Ix>rimer,  in  my  judgment. 
The  claim  was  made  that  those  men  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer 
because  of  the  waterway  feeling.  I  noticed  in  the  last  contest  that, 
with  only  one  exception,  they  were  all  against  the  waterway.  So  I 
suppose  on  the  theory  of  representing  the  sentiments  of  their  oon- 
stituent^^,  that  that  did  not  influence  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  afterwards  against  your  waterway  plan — 
not  against  Senator  Lorimer's? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  appeared  to  be  against  any. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  there  was  not  any  bill  before  the  legislature 
after  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  in  which  Senator  Lorimer 
was  interested,  was  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  interested  against  the  bill  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  there  was  no  bill  in  the  legislature  after  the 
forty -sixth  general  assembly  that  he  was  for  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh !  You  said  "  interested  in."  He  was  not  for  it ; 
he  was  against  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  asked  if  he  was  "  interested  in  it."  I  said,  yee, 
he  was  interested  in  it,  but  he  was  not  for  it ;  he  was  against  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  by  you,  Governor,  on  the 
use  of  words. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  am  not  captious,  but  I  wanted  to  have  it  clear 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  any  bill  before  the  legislature  after 
the  forty-sixth  general  assemblv  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  for,  was 
there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.    He  was  against  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  men  who  had  been  for  Senator  Lorimer 
and  for  Senator  Lorimer's  waterway  bill  in  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  were  against  your  waterway  bill  after  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral aasembly,  were  they  not? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  most  of  those  men  said  they  were  opposed 
to  spending  $20,000,000  on  the  part  of  our  State,  and  most  of  them 
wanted  the  whole  constitutional  amendment  repealed.  They  claimed 
there  had  been  an  entire  clian^e  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  their 
constituents  in  that  regard.  That  was  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Adkins,  the  present  speaker  of  the  house,  who  also  worked  in  har- 
mony with  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  against  your  waterway  measure,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Against  the  measure  that  I  advocated,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  internal  improvement  commission. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Can  you  tell  us  now.  Governor,  about  when  it 
was  that  you  talked  with  Col.  Dewey  or  John  R.  Thompson  about 
Senator  Lorimer's  candidacy  to  the  tnited  States  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  means  of  fixing  in  my  mind  when  those 
conversations  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  say  within  two  or  three 
weeks — that  part  of  it,  but  I  could  not  fix  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  talk  w^ith  Col.  Dewey  and 
John  R.  Thompson  about  Mr.  T»rimer's  candidacy  for  the  United 
States  Senate  before  the  evening  of  May  25  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.  Judge;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Several  times? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  talk  with  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  must  have  occurred  in  the  Capitol  Building,  in 
my  office.    I  do  not  recall  that  it  occurred  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Springfield? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  is  where  it  would  occur. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  Dewey  and  John  R.  Thompson  both  live  in  Chi- 
cago, and  did  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  talked  to  them  there,  but 
I  just  assume  so.  It  may  have  been  in  Chicago,  but  I  think  that 
would  be  the  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  both  friends  of  yours,  personally  and 
politically  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes:  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  John  R.  Thompson  on  your  staff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Col.  Dewey  and  John  R.  Thompson  together 
•when  you  talked  with  them  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  they  at  any  time  together  when  you  talked  with 
them  about  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  I^orimer  for  the  United  States 
Senate — at  any  time  before  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  know  they  were  there  together 
the  evening  before  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  evening  of  the  25th? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    There  was  a  conference  there  theii. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Do  you  recollect  that  they  were  together  at  any 
time  before  that  when  you  talked  with  them  about  Mr.  Lorimer  s 
candidacy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  yesterday,  or  possibly  the  day  before,  that 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Col.  Dewey  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
for  Senator  Lorimer,  or  friendly  to  his  candidacy;  but,  I  think,  you 
said  that  they  misunderstood  you.    What  was  that?  , 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  said  I  talked  to  Col.  Dewev  and  to  Col. 
Thompson,  as  I  did  to  all  of  the  leaders  who  were  friendly  to  me, 
in  reference  to  the  discussion  the  Senator  and  I  had  in  regard  to 
forming  a  defensive*  alliance  in  Cook  County  to  prevent  the  then 
mayor  from  absolutely  controlling  the  primaries  in  the  event  that 
the  supreme  court  should  declare  the  then  existing  primary  law  un- 
constitutional. If  they  did,  it  was  understood  at  tiiat  time  that  it 
would  wipe  out  all  the  primary  laws,  and  we  would  have  nothing 
but  a  ''soap-box"  primary;  and  that  Cook  County,  which  had  about 
two-fifths  of  all  the  delegates  in  the  Republican  convention,  w^ould 
then  be  able  to  vote  as  a  unit  and  control  not  only  the  destiny  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  County,  but  the  destiny  of  the  State.  We  talked 
about  having  the  committeemen  who  were  friendly  to  us  agree  to  a 
defensive  alliance  to  prevent  such  a  situation,  and  to  enact  rules  so 
that  each  ward  could  act  as  a  unit — 35  of  them  and  6  commissioners' 
districts — and  then  meet  and  get  power  in  the  convention  so  that 
they  could  not  be  ousted  by  the  committees  on  credentials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  tliat  talk  with  Col.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Thompson 
was,  you  say,  within  tw  o  or  three  weeks  before  the  26th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  that  talk  was  within  two  or  three  wrecks  after 
the  13th  of  January,  when  the  Senator  and  I  first  met. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  defensive  alliance  that  you  spoke  of  to  Col. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  an  alliance  between  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer  for  the  defense  of  your  forces  and  his  in  working  together 
against  Fred  A.  Busse,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  his 
forces  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  you  misstate  my  meaning.  The  defensive  al- 
liance was  that  I  was  to  see  the  committeemen  who  were  friendly  to 
me,  and  he  was  to  speak  for  his  committeemen,  or  to  see  them,  and 
then  have  the  committeemen  agree  to  a  rule  that  would  enable 
the  forces  to  survive.  It  was  not  to  put  Mayor  Busse  out,  but  it  was 
to  place  him  in  the  same  position  that  the  Senator  and  I  were  in — 
that  we  were  to  formulate  rules  by  which  the  contest  could  be  waged 
under  fair  conditions,  and  until  we  could  get  a  primary  that  we 
could  agi-ee  upon.  It  was  a  defensive  alliance.  No  man  was  named 
for  a  candidate;  no  policy  was  agreed  upon.  It  was  an  alliance  to 
prevent  the  use  of  "  soap-box  "  primaries. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  Mayor  Busse  wanted  to  have  that 
kind  of  primaries  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  know,  and  I  do  not  charge  that  he  intended 
to;  but  the  Senator  felt  that  he  intended  to  make  a  contest  on  him, 
and  his  friends  in  the  legislature  were  making  a  contest  on  me;  and 
Ave  thought,  out  of  abundant  caution,  it  was  wise  to  have  the  rules 
established  in  advance,  before  the  candidates  announced  themselves, 
and  before  they  began  to  array  themselves  on  different  sides  of  an 
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issue.  That  much  we  agreed  on ;  that  was  all.  We  never  got  any 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  rules  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Having  a  committee  frame  the  rules  for  the  pri- 
maries, as  was  done  before  I  was  elected,  in  all  parts  of  our  State. 
It  was  purely  a  matter  of  common  decency  and  agreement  on  rules. 
The  committees  fixed  the  conditions  under  which  the  delegates  should 
be  elected  theretofore. 

ifr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  wanted  Senator  Lorimer,  or  Senator 
Lorimer  and  his  friends  in  the  political  organization  of  Cook  County, 
to  work  with  you  and  your  friends  in  the  political  organization  of 
Cook  County  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  or  methods  for  car- 
rying out  a  decent  primary  in  Cook  Countv  at  any  time  thereafter 
in  case  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  held  tlie  then  existing  primary 
law  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  we  discussed 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  (hat  auestion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  will  sav  *'ves,  and  then  I  sav  we  discussed 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention,  where  two  or  three  hun- 
dred delegates  had  been  dislodged  at  the  time  when  I  was  nomi- 
nated, or  the  same  season;  and  the  result  of  it  was  such  a  division  in 
the  Democratic  ranks  that  thev  lost  the  State  bv  300,000.  That  is 
what  it  resulted  in  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  we  did  not  want  that 
to  occur  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Ha-necy.  Up  to  that  time,  Governor,  you  and  Mayor  Busse 
had  been  working  together  politically  in  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Our  friencts  had  frequently  and  nearly  uniformly 
voted  for  the  same  candidates.  There  had  not  been  any  close  per- 
conal  friendship,  nor  had  there  been  any  enmity.  They  simply  met 
in  convention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  speaking  of  personal  friendship  or  enmi- 
ties.    I  mean  politically. 

Mr.  Deneen  It  so  happened  that  most  of  them  supported  the  same 
candidates  and  the  same  policies,  I  think,  but  not  uniformly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  Mayor  Busse  and  Dan  Campbell  and 
West  and  other  leaders,  who  were  the  Democratic  faction  in  Cook 
County  politics,  had  met  together  in  conferences  on  different  occa- 
sions and  formulated  slates,  and  submitted  them  to  the  people  at  the 
primaries  and  at  the  elections? 

Mr.  Deneen  (nodding  affirmatively).  A  list  of  officers  was  sub- 
mitted with  recommendations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it  not?  Pardon  me.  Governor;  you 
nodded  your  head.  You  meant  to  say  "yes,"'  but  I  feared  that  the 
stenographer  would  not  get  your  nod. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  meant  to  state  that  I  would  use  the  word  "recom- 
mendation "  rather  than  "  slate."    That  was  what  I  meant* 

Mr.  Hanecy  I  do  not  care  what  you  term  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  popularly  called  "slates"  that  we  recom- 
mended.    It  was  done  openly.    They  were  published. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  fear  that  you  or  I  would  misunderstand; 
but,  using  your  language  yesterday,  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might 
fear  that  some  member  of  this  comniittee  might  misunderstand  our 
political  terms  and  conditions  in  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  I  feared  that  some  people  out  in  Illi- 
nois who  would  read  this  record  would  afterwards  try  to  inflate  it 
to  undue  importance  and  give  a  wrong  construction  to  it.  That  was 
why  I  was  so  careful. 

oenator  Fletcher.  Would  you  mind  explaining  a  little  about 
what  you  meant  by  "soap-box  primaries"? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  "soap-box  primary,"  popularly  so-called  in  our 
State,  is  a  primary  where  they  charge  that  the  ballots  were  pre- 
pared in  advance  and  put  away  carenilly,  and  the  credentials,  and 
that  they  went  through  the  form  of  having  a  primary  and  putting 
the  ballots  in  the  box,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  destroyed,  and 
no  attention  paid  to  them.  For  instance,  it  occurred  in  several  places 
in  our  party  and  in  the  Democratic  Party  where  they  boarded  up 
the  windows  so  that  you  could  not  see  who  were  back  of  them*  In 
Mr.  Maymer's  ward,  which  was  mentioned  yesterday,  they  boarded 
up  the  windows  with  4-inch  planks;  then  they  dropped  the  ballots 
over,  and  vou  could  not  tell  what  became  of  them.  The  judges  and 
clerks  were  back  there.    In  an  instance  in  my  own  ward,  in  the  op- 

fosite  party,  for  one  ward  that  had  about  90,000  inhabitants,  they 
ad  no  polling  place,  and  they  dropped  the  ballots  into  a  little  white 
coflSn.  That  was  called  the  "  soap-box  primary."  It  rather  degen- 
erated into  a  humorous  affair.    It  was  a  joke. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  primary  law  was  adopted? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Before  the  primary  law  was  adopted.  After  that 
it  was  just  like  the  election.  They  were  called  "  soap-box  primaries  " 
in  derision.  They  were  jokes.  The  credentials  were  made  out,  so  it 
was  popularly  understood,  before  the  primaries  were  held;  and 
if  by  any  mistake  something  happened,  the  committee  on  credentials 
settled  it  after  that.  It  was  a  bad  condition  in  some  wards.  That 
did  not  prevail  in  all,  but  it  did  prevail  in  some  wards. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  primaries  of  1908  were  not  of  that  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  under  the  law  in  our  State.  We  had  a 
law  then.  They  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  judge  and 
the  election  commissioners  and  held  just  as  the  elections  were  held. 
Nobody  could  lobby  within  100  feet  of  the  polls,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  supreme  court  held  that  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  supreme  court  ruled  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  repealed  first,  and  then  they  ruled  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, because  nobody  could  vote  except  a  registered  voter, 
and  no  provision  had  ever  been  made  for  men  who  might  become 
voters  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  no  provision  was  made  to  ^ive 
them  an  opportunity  to  register,  and  they  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional because  of  discrimination.  As  I  say,  the  boys  who  had  become 
of  age,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  register,  were  prevented 
from  voting,  and  therefore  it  was  held  unconstitutional,  as  discrimi- 
nating between  citizens  and  their  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  met  at  the  time  or  times 
you  suggested  to  formulate  rules  and  methods  by  which  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  we  discussed  whether  our  friends  would  agree 
to  formulate  such  rules.  No  rules  were  suggested,  except,  I  think, 
that  he  suggested  the  Crawford  rule ;  but  nothing  was  agreed  upon. 
We  wanted  to  get  them  to  say  they  would  agree  to  fair  rules,  and 
that  was  as  far  as  it  went. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  was  your  purpose  in 
getting  together? 

Mr.  Deneex.  Yes;  that  was  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  prevent  the  kind  of  primaries  which  you  call 
"soap-box"  primaries? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  had  7,000  saloons  and  7,000  policemen  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  mayor  had  about  20,000  appointees;  and  while  a  good 
many  of  them  were  under  the  civil  service,  a  good  manv  of  them  were 
not,  and  they  were  very  active;  and  it  was  considered  wise  to  think 
of  those  matters  in  advance. 

Senator  Jones.  Senator  Lorimer  agreed  with  you  in  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes;  we  agreed.  We  agreed  and  discussed  the 
matter — that  if  they  cared  to  have  such  primaries,  it  would  not  onl^ 
wipe  out  everybody  in  Chicaj^o,  but,  with  the  tremendous  power  Chi- 
cago had  in  voting  as  a  unit,  it  would  control  the  State — the  national 
delegates  to  the  presidential  convention  and  everything  else,  and  the 
delegates  at  large. 

Senator  Gambia.  You  say  Chicago  had  7,000  saloons? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  one  policeman  for  each  saloon? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  7,000  policemen,  I  think,  and  about  7,000 
saloons  in  Chicago.    I  think  that  is  the  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  two  and  a  half  million  people.  About  a  week 
or  10  days  before  Senator  I>orimer  was  elected.  Col.  Dewey  was  in 
Springfield  advocating  the  election  of  Senator  I^orimer  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  was  he  not.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  2r)th  of  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Col.  Dewey  went  down  to  Springfield  a  week 
from  the  second  Monday  evening  before  the  2r)th  of  May,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  he  not  there  all  the  time  while  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session,  and  then  did  he  not  go  back  again  when  the 
lemslature  convened — the  week  of  Senator  Lorimer's  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  him  at  all  during  the  week  before  or 
the  week  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected,  before  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  meet  him  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  May, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  had  a  conference  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  capitol  or  the  executive  mansion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  office  is  in  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  also  have  an  office  in  the  executive  mansion, 
have  you  not,  in  the  basement? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  been  in  it  three  times  in  a  year.  I  do  not 
use  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  do  not  use  it  at  all.  It  was  not  used  for  any 
conferences  in  connection  with  this  matter  or  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  in  the  governor's  office  at  the  capitol  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  capitol ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk  there  between  you  and  Col. 
Dewey? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  talk  occurred  among 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pardon  me,  Governor.  Was  John  R.  Thompson 
there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  there,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Healy  was  there,  Mr. 
West  was  there,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Vale  was  there.  I  do  not  know 
about  others.    I  was  there.    There  may  have  been  others  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  tell  what  took  place  between  you  and 
Col.  Dewey? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  conversation  was  regarding  the  votes  of  men 
from  the  districts  of  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  for  Senator 
Lorimer.  The  argument  was  strongly  against  it  on  the  part  of  all 
those  there  except  Col.  Dewey  and  Ool.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Hanecy  That  is,  all  those  present  but  Col.  Dewey  and  Col. 
Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Argued  against  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
Col.  Dewey's  and  Col.  Thompson's  districts  voting  for  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Voting  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Col.  Dewey  say? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  thought  he  would  be  elected. 

•  Mr.  Hanecy.  Thought  who  would  be  elected? 
Mr.  Deneen.  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  he  sai^? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recoil  his  conversation.  It  was  discussed 
there  for  an  hour  or  more,  some  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  as  you  expressed  it  yesterday,  you  had  a  very 
warm  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  were  some  hot  words;  there  was  a  good  deal 
6f  feeling  shown. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  eflfort  on  your  ])art  and  that  of  all  the  others 
present  except  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  was  to  get  Col.  Dewey 
knd  Col.  Thomi>son  to  induce  their  friends  in  the  legislature  not  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  prevent  their  friends  from  voting  for  him;  yes. 

•  Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  resist  the  argu- 
ments of  yourself  and  your  friends  there,  or  did  they  acquiesce  m 
your  arguments  and  your  requests? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion.  They  discussed 
it.  They  were  .  against  Senator  Hopkins.  They  thought  nobody 
else  could  be  elected,  but  they  did  not  state  definitely  what  they  In- 
tended to  do  that  evening,  and  we  did  not  know  until  we  heard  that 
they  were  going  on  working  in  the  morning.  In  fact  we  thought 
they  would  not  do  it,  but  they  did  not  state  so  definitely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  Dewey's  friends  in  the  legislature  had  been  vot- 
ing for  Senator  Hopkins  all  the  time,  and  voted  for  him  the  next 
day,  on  the  26th,  on  the  ballot  that  elected  Senator  Lorimer? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  I  had  recommended 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  1  understood  they  would  not  and  did  not 
imtil  Senator  Lorimer  was  nominated,  and  then  they  changed  their 
vote  and  voted  for  him.  I  had  understood  that  night  mat  they 
would  not  vote 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  they  would  not  vote  what? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  they  would  not  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer;  that 
they  would  stay  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  what  I  am  calling  your  attention  to.  You 
just  said  that  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  were  against  Senator 
Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  strf>])gly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ana  their  friends  in  the  legislature  were  voting  for 
Senator  Hopkins  right  along? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  maiiv  men  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  who 
were  against  him  personally,  and  who  disliked  the  way  nis  friends 
had  treated  them.  Senator  Hopkins's  friends,  the  Federal  office- 
holders, had  fought  nearly  all  our  friends  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  anything  that  Col.  Dewey  said  other 
than  what  you  have  already  told  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  a  general,  running  argument 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  anything? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  I  could  not  rei)eat  it  verbatim. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  what  Coi.  Thompson  said  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Col.  Thompson  sp(»ke  of  Senator  Lorimer,  that  he 
was  the  strongest  man  and  could  1)j»  elected,  and  nobody  else  could  be 
elected.  He  thought  he  could  lx»  elected,  and  the  question  arose 
how — whether  by  Republican  votes  or  Democratic  votes — and  we 
argued  that  if  he  could  get  a  majority  of  Republicans  in  the  caucus, 
then  all  of  the  Republicans  ought  to  vote  for  him,  but  that  the  party 
could  not  afford  to  elect  a  Senator  in  whose  election  the  Democrats 
"would  have  the  dcmiinating  force,  because  of  the  relations  that  would 
be  established  and  the  precedent  in  our  party  connections.  That  was 
the  force  of  the  argument.  It  Avas  not  personal  against  the  Senator 
at  all.  It  was  the  precedent  that  would  be  established  and  its  effect 
upon  parties  thereafter  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  did  Col.  Thompson  say  to  that  argument? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  listened  mostly.  There  was  not  much  answer 
to  that  argument,  I  thought.  He  did  not  make  any — that  is,  no  sat- 
isfactory answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  from  anything  that  Col.  Thompson 
said  what  he  thought  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  could  not  tell  w^hat  he  intended  to  do  when  he 
left.  We  caucused  afterwards  and  tried  to  determine  what  they 
would  do,  guessing  at  it.  We  did  not  know.  We  thought  CoL 
Dewey  and  his  friends  would  vote  against  Senator  Lorimer.  I  was 
doubtful  about  Col.  Thompson.  There  was  some  ill  feeling  between 
Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Thompson,  and  it  had  manifested  itself  pretty 
strongly,  and  we  had  had  to  adjourn  the  meeting.  We  did  not  want 
any  harsh  feeling,  and  it  was  plain  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling, 
ana  we  could  not  tell  just  what  would  be  done. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  Thompson's  friends  in  the  legislature  had  not 
voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  up  to  that  time,  had  they  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  they  had.  Mr.  Sollitt  had.  Mr. 
Sollitt  was  known  to  be  friendly,  but  I  do  not  think  he  voted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Sollitt  voted  for  Senator 
Lorimer  until  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  the  record  will  show.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nobody  you  knew  of  among  Thompson's 
friends  who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  up  to  that  time  of  the  confer- 
ence in  the  governor's  office  in  the  capitoi,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  none  of  them  did ;  that  is, 
men  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  m  the  senatorial  or  congressional  district 
that  he  was  influential  in — that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  in  the  congressional  district.  Mr.  Lane  had 
voted,  but  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  closely  connected  with  Mr. 
Thompson.     I  think  Lederer  voted.     He  is  in  the  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lane  did  not  live  in  Col.  Thompson's  senatorial 
or  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  lived  in  his  congressional  district.  I 
think  he  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  congressional  district — that  is,  the  first  con- 
gressional district — is  the  one  in  which  Representative  Lane  lived, 
and  that  only  goes  to  Forty-third  Street  and  Hyde  Park,  and  Col. 
Thc:mj>s<)n  lives  on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  he  does?  I  know  part  of  his  ward  is  in  it.  and 
he  is  very  active  in  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Governor,  Representative  Lane  did  not  live  in 
Col.  Thompson's  senatorial  or  congi'essional  district,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  lived  in  his  congressional  district 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  please  say  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  can  tell 
anything  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  yes  and  no  both.  That  is  the  only  way  to  an- 
swer your  question.  He  lived  in  a  congressional  district  in  which  a 
large  part  of  Col.  Thompson's  ward  was  located,  and  Col.  Thompson 
was  consulted  by  all  the  leaders  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ls  it  not  a  fact.  Governor,  that  Col.  Dewey  was  the 
potent  and  influential  factor  in  the  two  senatorial  districts  in  the  first 
congressional  district  and  that  it  took  in  all  the  territory  down  to 
Forty -third  Street  and  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  an  influential  factor — I  should  not  say  the 
most  potent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  Senator  Ettleson's  senatorial  district,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  influential 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Senator  Ettleson's  senatorial  district,  was 
it  not,  taking  in  the  third  ward — Martin  B.  Madden's  ward  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  to  Forty-third  Street,  if  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  Senator  Ettleson's  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  The  one  north  is  Senator  Brady's  or  Senator 
Billings's,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  one  north  of  that  was  Brady's  and  Billings's 

district. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  not  the  lines  in  my  mind  of  all  those  sena- 
torial districts  in  Chicago,  that  is,  the  streets.  I  know  the  factors, 
but  not  the  exact  geography. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  soon  as  it  was  suggested  to  you,  you  recognized 
the  boundary  lines  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  boundary  lines,  but  I  know 
the  men  who  represented  the  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Forty-third  Street  is  the  south  boundary 
line  of  the  first  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Col.  Thompson  say  or  do  anything  more  to 
indicate  what  he  felt  or  what  he  w^as  going  to  do,  that  nignt? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  he  indicated  what  he  intended  to  do. 
He  argued 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  told  all  that  vou  can  remember  now, 
that  either  Col.  Dewey  or  Col.  Thompson  sai3  to  you  or  your  friends 
who  were  arming  with  them,  that  they  should  not  permit  any  of 
their  friends  m  the  legislature  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  the  next 
dayf 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  conference  was  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
May? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Preceding  the  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Preceding  the  election,  and  it  was  in  my  office. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  tlie  discussion,  Govenior,  were  there  any  sug- 
gestions made  as  to  the  probable  number  of  Kepublicans  who  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  the  next  dav? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  T  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  they  were  taken  up. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  suggestion  as  to  the  numl>er  of 
Democrats  who  wire  liable  to  vote,  or  would  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  suggestion  to  this  extent,  that  he  could  not  be 
elected  without  a  large  majority  of  the  Democrats,  and  that  the  party 
could  not  afford  to  get  into  that  position. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know,  and  did  your  friends  know,  at  that 
time,  the  attitude  of  the  membership  known  as  the  Band  of  Hope 
toward  Senator  Lorimer's  candidacy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  Band  of  Hope  was  against  it  at  that  time. 
Two  of  these  members  or  more  were  classified  as  a  part  of  the  Band 
of  Hope,  and  we  were  trving  to  keep  the  Band  of  Hope  together  on 
the  proposition. 

Senator  Gamble.  Wei-e  there  any  suggestions  made  in  that  con- 
ference as  to  the  use,  or  the  probable  use,  of  money? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  corrupt  influences,  looking  to  the  election  the 
next  dav  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  were  no  charges  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No ;  we  did  not  discuss  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you.  never  heard  of  any  such  charges,  except 
about  the  $30,000  which  you  heard  was  sent  down  for  some  other 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  time  I  had  not  heard  anything  except  that 
remark. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Now,  you  have  already  testified  as  to  your  in- 
formation— that  is,  in  regard  to  the  jack  pot — and  you  do  not  claim 
that  that  is  any  actual  knowledge? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  knowledge  except  the  rumor — the  gossip 
of  other  persons. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  the  speech  you  made  in  Speaker  Shurtleif's 
home  was  based  on  the  information  or  suggestion  that  you  had,  and 
you  did  not  claim  to  have  any  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  charge  that  he  specifically 

Senator  Gamble.  I  did  not  mean  to  infer  that. 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  simply  made  the  argument  along  the  lines 
that  four  men  had  confessed,  and  the  futility  of  having  a  jack  pot 
of  four  men  where  it  required  seven,  and  that  he  had  created  the 
machinery  there,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  output,  and  that  it  wa,s 
plain  we  did  not  have  it  all;  that  the  courts  and  the  grand  jury  were 
investigating  it,  and  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  without  hid 
acquiescence  and  knowledge.  I  made  the  argument  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of  defeating- 
Mr.  Shuilleff  in  his  district  if  that  could  be  accomplished? 

Mt.  Deneen.  I  made  it  with  that  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  so  stated  earlier  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  speech  was  not  made  or  prepared  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Senator  Lorimer  or  his  election,  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  with  the  idea  of  attacking  his  election;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  did  not  have  any  relation  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer's  election  at  all,  but  had  relation  to 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  bipartisan  organization — what  it  had  resulted 
in.  It  was  an  elaboration  of  a  speech  which  I  made  at  Taylorvdlle, 
which  I  have  printed — practically  the  same  matter  expanded. 

Senator  Ga:mble.  That  speech  was  made  after  the  disclosure  oii 
the  30th  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  it  was  made  in  the  following  August  or  July- 
It  was  during  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thompson  at  that 
conference  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909,  say  to  you  and 
your  friends  that  neither  they  and  their  friends  would  lead  lor  Sen- 
ator Ivorimer  nor  would  Col.  Dewey  and  Col.  Thom[)son  try  to  pre- 
vent their  friends  from  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  gathered  from  Col.  Dewey's  statements  that 
his  friends  would  not  vote  for  him,  nor  did  they  until  after  he  was 
nominated.  We  were  uncertain  as  to  the  attitude  of  Col.  Thompson. 
He  did  not  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  he  would  do.  We 
pressed  him  pretty  hard,  but  he  did  not  state  what  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  Col. 
Thompson's  district? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Ap  Madoc  and  Mr.  Hull  represented  the  south 
one  of  which  the  ward  was  part,  and  Mr.  SoUitt  and,  I  think,  Mr. 
Lederer  at  that  time  represented  the  north  ward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Ap  Madoc  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  on 
the  last  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  before  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  not. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  still  very  friendly  with  both  Col.  Dewey 
and  Col.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Friendly.  I  do  not  know  how  Col.  Thompson  feels 
toward  me.    I  have  not  seen  him  much  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  gave  a  dinner  to  you  and  your  wife  at  his  resi- 
dence, did  he  not,  not  very  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  since  that  time? 
.  Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes.     There  have  been  friendly  relations  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  entertained  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  There  was  some  irritation  on  his  part  about  the 
mayoralty  contest,  in  which  he  was  a  candidate,  in  which  we  were 
against  him,  and  in  which  Mr.  Ix)rimer  supported  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  Your  question  was  not  specific  enough.  I  feel 
friendly  toward  him.  He  is  on  my  staff.  He  has  not  participated  in 
the  duties  of  that  position,  however,  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  first  name  of  Mr.  Wright? 
-  Mr.  Deneen.  Edwin  E.  or  Edward  R. — E.  R. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  an  appointee  of  yours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  on  the  commission  to  investigate  workmen's 
compensation.     I  think  the  commission  is  not  in  force  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  name  is  Edwin  R.,  is  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  It  is  E.  R.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  friendly  to  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  Mr.  Wright  first  told  you  of  a  man 
who  was  writing  a  book  about  the  jack  pot.  When  was  it  that 
Wright  first  told  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Air.  Wright  told  me  that  a  man  was  writing  about 
the  jack  pot  in  August  or  September,  as  I  recall  it,  preceding  this 
exposure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  August  or  September,  1909  ?  The  White 
storv  was  published  April  30,  1910,  and  it  was  the  August  or  Sep- 
tember before  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  just  recall.  I  think  it  was  the  August  or 
September  preceding  this  exposure,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  m  your  testimony  before  that  it  was 
September  or  August. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  general  recollection.  The  reason  why  I 
fixed  it  was.  I  think  it  came  up  in  connection  with  the  election  which 
was  to  occur,  and  he  said  that  a  man  was  writing  an  article  which 
was  an  exposure.  It  was  simply  mentioned  and  there  was  no  elec- 
tion in  1909,  as  I  recall.  Anyhow,  he  told  me,  I  know,  in  the  fall,  and 
I  think  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  must  have  been  the  August  or  September  after 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  adjourned. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  so.  That  was  not 
the  first  information  I  had,  but  that  was  the  first  time  he  talked. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  information  did  you  have  before  that,  Gov- 
ernor? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  the  last  night  after  that  session  in 
which  I  had  to  sign  bills,  10  days  after  the  adjournment.  Mr. 
Wlieeler,  a  reporter  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  told  me  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hard,  who  was  formerly  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  now  a  magazine  writer,  intended  to  write  up  a  story  of  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  legislature  for  a  magazine,  I  think  Everybody's 
Ma^zine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  nothing  except  that  they  were  going  to 
write  a  story 

Mr.  Dexeen.  Of  the  jack  pot,  of  the  corruption  in  the  legislature. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  A  story  that  they  were  to  sell  to  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine? 

Mr.  Deneex.  I  assume  that  they  were  to  be  compensated  for  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  claim  to  have  any  personal  knowledge 
with  reference  to  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  knew  about  it.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  tell  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  a  readable  article  and  he  said  he  had.  I  did  not  go  into 
details  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  Mr.  Wright  come  to  talk  to  you  about  it? 
Did  you  go  to  him  or  did  he  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  came  to  me  on  some  other  matter.  I  have  for- 
gotten what,  but  he  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  between  you  and 
Wright  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  matter  that  brought  him 
there.  I  know  it  was  not  that,  but  it  was  some  matter,  I  think,  in 
connection  with  this  commision  and  he  spoke  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  suppose  not  just  that  much.  It  took  about 
three  seconds  to  state  or  half  a  minute.  I  assume  there  was  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  all  you  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Wright  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
going  to  write  the  story? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  I  recall  it  correctly,  he  said  a  labor  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  his  name? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ask  him  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
going  to  write  the  story? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  think  I  did. 
I  know  I  asked  Mr.  Keeley  about  the  name.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  think  I  did.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would, 
but  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  or  indicate  to  vou 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anything  other  than  that  he  was  a  labor  man? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  all.  In  fact,  I  thought  Mr.  Fieldstack  was 
the  man  until  the  night  this  was  published.  I  knew  him  as  an  active 
labor  man.  I  thought  he  was  the  man  all  the  time  until  Mr.  Whit© 
came. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Fieldstack  was  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  quite  an  active  labor  man. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  from  the  noilh  side.  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
White  was  a  labor  man.  He  belonged  to  the  opposite  party.  So  far 
as  I  know,  I  never  met  him,  although,  as  I  say,  he  claimed  that  he 
met  me  with  the  delegation  of  30.    I  have  never  met  him  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  you  talked  with  James  Keeley? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
at  that  time?     Now,  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  16th  of  March  preceding  this  ex- 
posure? 

Mr.  Hanecf.  That  was  the  nis^ht  before  President  Taft  was  the 
^est  of  the  Irish  Fellowship.  vVliere  did  you  have  that  talk  with 
nim? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  I^  Salle  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  of  the  evening  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  if  I  recall  it,  it  was  about  9  o'clock,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Keeley  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  asked  me  over  the  telephone  to  come  to  Chicago; 
wanted  to  talk  to  me. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Did  he  call  you  up  on  the  long-distance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  you  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ask  you  where  to  meet  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did,  ana  I  fixed  it.  I  said  I  was  going  to  the 
La  Salle  Hotel ;  that  President  Taft  was  to  be  entertained  there,  and 
I  went  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  fix  the  place,  or  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  La  Salle  Hotel  is  two  blocks  from  the  Tribune 
office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Keeley  there  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  came  afterwards,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  stop  there  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  night? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk  between  you  and  Keeley  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Keeley,  after  a  preliminary  talk,  told  me  that 
they  had  a  stor>' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  he  had  a  story? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  story  had  been  handed  to  him  which  had  to  do 
with  the  jack  pot  and  the  corruption  in  the  general  assembly,  and 
that  he  had  suomitted  it,  as  I  remember  it,  to  the  State's  attorney, 
Mr.  Weyman,  and  I  think  the  State's  attorney  had  had  it  some  time 
then,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Anyhow,  he  either  had  submitted  it  or  was 
to  submit  it  to  the  State's  attorney.  I  think  the  State's  attorney 
had  it  in  his  possession  then,  and  we  discussed  it  in  a  general  way. 
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I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  a  general  ex- 
posure of  the  jack  pot. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Did  he  tell  you  the  names  of  the  parties  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  he  told  me  that  it  involved  the  organization, 
their  leaders ;  and  then,  later,  as  it  ran  alon^,  he  said  it  would  involve 
the  Senator,  or  rather  the  senatorial  election;  not  the  Senator,  but 
the  senatorial  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
story  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  said,  ''  I  have 
it  in  confidence,''  and  I  then  said  at  once,  "  I  do  not  cai*e  to  have  any 
confidential  information  about  the  matter."  The  man's  name  was 
not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^Vnd  you  did  not  learn  anything  about  the  name  of 
the  man  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Keelev  consulted  with 
anybody  el^:e  other  than  you  and  State's  Attorney  Weyman,  of  Cook 
County^  about  that  Wliite  storv^  between  the  16th  of  March,  1909,  and 
the  30th  of  April,  1909? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said,  except  that  Keeley  told  you  that 
he  had  a  story  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  outlined  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  it, 
that  money  was  put  in  a  jack  pot,  that  men  were  voting  and  receiving 
money  for  it,  that  they  were  voting,  that  they  did  not  know  for 
which  ballot  they  w^ere  receiving  money,  that  the  leaders  would  not 
tell  them,  that  they  voted  for  bills  that  they  supposed  had  money  in 
them  when  there  was  not,  and  the  reverse.  Then  I  asked  him  about 
how  he  could  prove  such  a  story,  called  his  attention  to  the  difficulties 
of  proof,  and  that  he  ought  to  look  into  those  details  before  he  pub- 
lished the  story,  because  all  that  evidence,  or  most  of  it,  would  be 
closed  up  the  minute  of  the  publication.  Then  he  recited  the  facts 
that  these  men  had  got  their  money,  and  then  had  traveled  to  Michi- 
gan, had  stopped  at  hotels,  had  gone  on  the  boats  and  got  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  that  they  had  been  out  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
and  had  acted  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  check  up  their  evidence. 

I  suggested  that  they  had  better  get  their  checking  up  done  first, 
before  the  story  was  published,  so  that  they  could  corroborate  the 
story:  and  I  asked  whether  or  not  the  men  who  had  received  the 
money  had  been  associating  with  the  men  who  had  paid  it,  where 
anybody  could  go  to  hotel  registers  and  all  that.  I  went  through  the 
usual  form  that  lawyers  take  to  get  evidence.  I  had  been  State's 
attorney,  and  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  getting  up 
the  evidence  before  the  publication. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Keeley  sent  for  you  to  come 
to  Chicago  from  Springfield? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  (lo  not  know  why.  I  think  he  discussed  the  sub- 
ject  of  my  calling  the  legislature  together  in  extra  session  to  investi- 
gate it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  do  so,  did  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not.  I  discussed  it  very  carefully,  and 
took  it  up  to  see  what  I  could  do,  and  wrote  a  message  on  it,  and  I 
found  it  was  not  wise  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  rlid  not  take  action  at  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No:  we  had  no  definite  proof. 

Ji^enator  Gamble.  Did  vou  miv  vou  wrote  a  message? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  outlined  a  messa<re. 

Senator  (tamule.  Pi^epared  a  mes.sa<re  for  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Dej\een.  I  prepared  the  outline  of  a  message  for  a  special 
session  on  the  matter,  and  I  called  in  Senator  Ilurberirh,  who  was 
the  leader,  and  we  checked  up  the  house,  to  see  what  we  could  do 
regarding  the  getting  of  a  committee  to  make  an  investigation. 
The  power  was  against  us  in  the  housi\  We  were  not  (juite  certain 
what  we  could  do  in  getting  it  investigated,  and  we  determined 
finally  that  the  men  against  wliom  the  charges  were  made  were  the 
men  who  woidd  do  the  investigating.  We  did  not  think  that  would 
be  a  wise  thinir  to  do.     It  woidd  have  a  had  effect. 

Senator  Gambl?:.  About  what  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  fix  it,  I  think.  I  believe  I  have  the  notes. 
Pardon  me,  Mr.  Whitaker — were  those  notes  destroyed? 

Senator  Gamble.  It  is  not  a  nuitter  of  any  particular  importance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  lx?tween  the  10th  of  March  and  the  80th  of 
April,  1909,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  it  was  after  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  1910. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  after  the  publication,  when  this  matter  was 
gone  into. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  after  the  publication? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  the  publication.  I  never  saw  Mr.  White's 
story.  I  only  know  wdiat  1  know  about  it  from  reading  it  in  the 
Tribune — that  portion  that  was  published.  I  never  saw  it  in  manu- 
script. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  write  any  part  of  that  story,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  a  word. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  any  of  the  headlines? 

« 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nor  any  of  the  headliries. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  anything  connected  w^ith  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nor  anything  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  sent  for  by  Mr.  Keeley  to  come  to  the 
Tribune  office  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  or  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  about  midnight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMiere  were  you  then,  Governor? 

Mr.  Denizen.  When  the  message  reached  me  I  was  entering  the 
Union  Ix'ague  Club  in  Chicago,  as  I  recall  it,  about  quarter  to  12. 
I  met  a  reporter  from  the  Trioune  on  the  sidewalk.  He  said  he  had 
been  there  two  hours  trying  to  get  hold  of  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  come  up  from  Springfield  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  did  you  say  that  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  day  before  the  article  was  published, 
about  15  minutes  to  12,  at  midnight.  It  was  published  the  30th,  was 
it  not?    That  would  be  the  29th,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  published  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  The  morning  of  the  30th. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  you  go  to  the  Tribune  office  then  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  'When  the  reporter  accosted  me  he  told  me  that  they 
had  a  very  important  message  to  give  me.  I  asked  him  what  it  was. 
Jle  said  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
wanted  me  to  call  up  the  city  editor  of  his  paper.  I  went  into  the 
Union  League  Club  and  called  up  Mr.  Beck,  who  was  then  city 
editor.  He  told  me  no;  that  Mr.  Keeley  was  the  one  who  wanted  to 
talk  with  me.  Later  we  got  Mr.  Keeley  on  the  wire.  "He  said  he 
had  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
he  was  to  come  to  me.  In  any  event,  he  said  he  was  eating  luncheon. 
I  said :  "  I  will  come  ri^ht  over,  to  save  time,  and  see  you,  and  you 
will  be  through  by  the  time  I  reach  your  office."  I  went  over  to  the 
Tribune  office,  an^  I  arrived  there  sometime  after  midnight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  midnight  luncheon? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  midnight  luncheon ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  saw  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  consult  with  you  about  the  story — the  pub- 
lication i 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  said  that  he  was  publishing  the  story,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  press.  He  sent  for  it,  called  a  man  out  and  sent  down 
and  got  the  paper  and  showed  it  to  me,  and  wanted  an  interview 
from  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  showed  you  a  proof  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  the  first  one  of  the  sheets.  It  was 
really  the  story.     The  paper  was  in  ordinary  form,  such  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  between  12  and  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Some  time  between  12  and  1,  as  I  recall  it — midnight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  him  an  interview  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  insisted  on  a  long  interview.  I  told  him  no,  and 
I  read  the  paper.  He  was  insistent  on  my  being  interviewed,  and 
I  refused  to  be  interviewed  until  I  could  read  it.  We  sat  there,  and 
they  held  the  presses,  I  think ;  and  I  finally  gave  an  interview  about 
an  inch  long,  in  which  I  said :  "  If  the  facts  stated  in  this  article 
are  true,  it  ought  to'l)e  investigated  and  be  exposed."'  That  is  all. 
It  was  about  an  inch  long,  I  think.     Likely  you  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  give  him  any  interview  or  express  any 
views  on  the  matter  at  all  until  after  you  read  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Until  I  read  the  article. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  read  it  through? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  read  it  through  nastily ;  I  just  ran  through  it  as 
fast  as  I  could  to  see  the  points  that  were  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  I  did  not.    He  had  told  me  a  supposititious  case 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  read  it  through,  you  knew  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  knew  in  a  general  way.  I  glanced  at  it  and 
saw  the  features  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  it  was  the  same  story  that  Mr. 
Keeley  had  told  you  about  the  Ifith  of  March  previous? 

Mr.^  Deneen.  I  understood  it  was  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Keeley  wanted  you  to  give  the  paper  a  long 
interview  on  the  matter? 


■*  * 
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Mr.  Denebn.  He  wanted  a  lonff  interview. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  declined  to  give  it?  '  ^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did. 

Mr.  HLanecy.  You  indicated  with  your  figures  about  a  stick.  I 
will  ask  one  of  the  newspaper  men  whether  that  is  right — about  a 
stick? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  a  short  interview.  I  think  you  have  it  over 
there. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  an  obsolete  term. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  not  call  any  other  witnesses  on  the  question 
after  you  have  spoken.  We  will  say,  then,  it  was  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  a  short  interview.  I  do  not  measure  my  inter- 
views by  the  yard  stick.  I  would  not  say  how  many  inches  long 
it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  interview  published  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  there  large  headlines  to  it? 

Mr.  Deneei^.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  headlines. 
I  think  it  was  just  put  right  in  in  the  article  at  the  end  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  recall.    I  have  no  doubt  you  have  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  there,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  I  was  there  longer  than  40  or  45  min- 
utes. I  know  I  had  been  ill  all  that  day  and  was  lying  on  a  loun^ 
until  night,  when  I  had  gone  to  a  political  caucus,  and  was  late  m 
coming  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  caucus? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  at  Mr.  Pease's  home  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  time  when  they  had  what  they  called 
the  "  kitchen-cabinet  conferences  "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  was  on  the  porch ;  I  was  not  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  asked  whether  that  was  when 
they  had  what  they  called  the  "  kitchen-cabinet  conferences  "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Afterwards  they  charged  that  we  had  conferencea 
generally  in  the  kitchen  of  Mr.  Pease's  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  time,  Governor,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  met  several  times  there.  That  was  one  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  to  select  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  put 
upon  a  slate  or  recommended  to  the  voters? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all ;  it  was  not  referred  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  conference  for? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  regarding  the  proposed  apportionment  of 
the  city.  That  was  discussed — whether  they  should  pass  an  appor- 
tionment bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  at  that  conference? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  number  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  name  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir.     There  was  the  mayor  of  the  city 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fred  Busse? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mayor  Busse;  Postmaster  Campbell;  Mr.  James 
Pease;  Mr.  William  Weber,  I  think;  Mr,  John  J.  Healy,  who  is 
here;  and  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan,  and  myself. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  was  Roger  Sullivan  doing  in  a  Republican 
caucus  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  there  at  the  request  of  the  mayor, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  enough  votes  could  be  had  to  have  an 
emoftionment  bill  passed  and  whether  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
puolicans  could  agree  upon  an  apportionment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  there  were  other  factions  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  dealt  with  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  the  only  time  Mr.  Sullivan  ever  attended. 
Tbey  concluded,  I  think,  that  an  apportionment  bill  could  not  be 
.  passed ;  they  did  not  h^ve  enough  votes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  named  all  of  those  present? 

Mr.  Deneen.  All  that  ^were  present  were  there,  and  they  discussed 
nothing  fit  all  but  apportionment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  William  Weber  doins:  in  a  conference  of 
that  kind?    He  did  not  live  in  die  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  I  think  he  was  there,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  live  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  all? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  but  he  was  a  very  «etive  man  and  secretary 
of  the  committee.  He  was  interested  in  seeing  that  the  apportiion- 
ment  was  made  as  fa^oraUe  as  possible  to  the  Repiiblioans. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Roy  West  there? 

Mr.  Dbnsen.  No. 

Mr.  Hawboy.  Was  anybody  else  there  than  those  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  DdnosN.  I  think  I  have  named  all  of  them.^  I  do  not  recwll 
any  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Keeley  or 
Mr.  Weyman,  oranybodv  else,  about  the  White  story  between  March 
116*  and  April  30,  1910? 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  never  have  talked  with  Mir.  Weyman  about  it  at  any 

time.    As  to  ■  Mr.  :K«eley,  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  him  about  that 

'stbfy  between  that  time  and  the  time  it  wassi published,  although  we 

may  have  talked  over 'the  telephone;  but  I  think  not.    I  donot  re- 

nMU:it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ev€r  talk  with  Mr.  Keeley  or  Mr.  Wejmian, 
or  anybody  else,  about  the  White  story  between = the  time  yon  talked 
■iHth'WT»ht.  in  Aagust  or  September,  1909,  and  the  publication  of 
the  story  in  the  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910  ? 

Mt.  Dbkcen.  JSo  far  as  I  recall,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  never  discussed  this  story  with  Mr.  Weyman  at  any  time.  I  will 
say  that  first.  It  is'  my  best  recollection  that  I  never  mentioned  it — 
I  am  certain  of  this — or  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Keeley  before 
the  liftth  of  March,  the  night  we  met.  at  the  La.  Salle  Hotel.  That  is 
my  best  recollection,  and  I  am  very  confident  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  covers  whether  you  talked  with  any- 
body about  it  up  to  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  person  that  I  ever  discussed  the 
matter  with.  I  may  have  talked  about  it  with  some  intimate  friends, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  a  matter  that  I  did  not  care  about 
repeating,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  it  was  to  be  published,  I  did  not 
Wftntto  oe  called  as  a  witness,  and  did  not  care  to  know  about  it, 
^ind'did  not  care  to  be  dragged  into  the  thing  as  a  witnesis,  so  I 
avoided  talking  to  anybody  about  it. 
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« 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  read  your  interview  in  type  in  the  Tribune 
that  morning?  I  mdan  in  the- early  morning,  when  you  were  at  the 
Tribune  oflSce? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not.  I  will  answer  the 
question  fully.  I  know  that  when  I  finished  the  interview,  Mr. 
Keeley  said  to  me :  "  You  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
building  to-night.  You  are  going  to  be  searched.  Nobody  can  leave 
this  bunding  who  is  not  searched,  because  we  do  not  want  our  com- 
petitors to  get  the  story."  He  said :  "  You  can  take  it  if  you  will 
put  it  under  your  vest ;  and  I  put  it  under  my  vCvSt  and  walked  out 
of  the  building,  and  met  an  Inter-Ocean  reporter  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

Senator  Kern.  I  suppose  it  was  the  country  edition  that  you  saw 
first? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  tho  first  one  that  was  struck  off  of  the  matter, 
I  think ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  held  it  back  for  the  country  edition. 
I  think  the  country  edition  had  gone  to  print,  however.  They  had 
been  searching  for  me  all  the  evening,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
find  me;  and  I  think  it  did  not  appear  in  the  country  edition.  They 
found  me,  as  I  say,  about  midnight,  and  I  think  the  country  edition 
was  finished  at  11  oclock,  or  somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  searched  when  you  got  out  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all :  no — not  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  that  you  took  on  your  person  that  you 
had  to  put  under  your  vest? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  put  a  paper  under  my  vest,  to  reread  it;  and  I 
went  back  to  the  IJnion  League  Club  and  read  it  carefully  then.  I 
just  glanced  at  it  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  the  White  story 
in  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  With  the  White  story  in  it.  As  I  walked  out,  I 
said  to  Mr.  Keeley:  "  No  information  will  get  out  about  this  throu^ 
me.  I  want  to  read  it."  He  warned  me  then,  as  I  said.  At  first 
he  thought  I  had  better  not  take  it. 

Senator  Kern.  But  that  edition  did  not  have  your  interview  in  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Kern.  That  appeared  in  a  subsequent  edition  the  same 
morning? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  just  took  the  paper  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  that  paper  that  you  had  have  vour  interview 
in  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  every  issue  of  the  Tribune  of  that  day  have 
vour  interview  in  it  as  well  as  the  White  storv? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so.  To  my  best  recollection — and  I 
am  very  confident  of  this — I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  Mr.  Heafy 
l>efore  20  minutes  after  12  or  half -past  12.  I  am  just  estimating  it 
from  the  time  I  returned  to  the  Union  League  Club.  When  I  got 
there  I  know  he  brought  the  matter  up.  Whether  he  stopped  the 
presses  and  threw  away  the  first  edition  and  started  a  new  one,  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  was  later  than  the  usual  country  edition,  as  I 
am  informed.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  destroyed  it  and  printed 
my  interview  in  that  edition  or  not.  He  can  tell  you  about  that. 
There  are  files  accessible,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  took  "down  your  interview? 

Mr.  Deneen.  a  shorthand  reporter  who  came  in. 

Mr.  IL\KECY.  Was  it  published  as  you  dictated  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.    I  assmne  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Ciovernor,  you  say  Mr.  Keeley  wanted  you  to  give 
a  long  interview.  Did  he  seem  to  assume  that  you  had  personal 
knowledge  of  facts  corroborating  this  statement  of  Mr.  White's? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  he  wanted  me  to  give  an  interview  on  the  article 
and  on  general  conditions. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  he  wanted  you  to  give  an  interview  assum- 
ing that  the  facts  set  out  in  the  article  were  true? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Assuming  that  here  was  one  man  who  w^as  part 
of  it,  who  had  confessed ;  and,  as  he  said :  "  The  lid  has  blown  off.  It 
is  all  coming  out  now,  and  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  exposed." 
He  said :  "At  last  we  have  got  the  power  to  show  it  up."  He  said : 
"Now,  1  want  a  strong  interview  on  this  matter."  I  said:  "Let  me 
read  it  first.  I  hold  on  official  position  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
give  out  an  interview  that  can  not  be  sustained  later  by  the  facts." 
So  he  was  urging  me,  and  said  thev  were  holding  the  presses  there ; 
and  I  just  glanced  at  it,  and  said :  "I  can  not  give  such  an  interview 
as  that.  I  will  have  to  read  your  article."  He  said :  "  We  can't  wait 
to  talk  about  it."  So  I  dictated  a  little  interview,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have  in  their  valise  there. 

Mr.  Hanfcy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  did  not  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  set  out  in  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  that  was  discussed  on  the  16th  of  March,  as  to 
whether  I  had  any  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  discussed  at  all  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  insisted  on  your  giving  a  long  interview, 
did  you  tell  him  that  you  did  not  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  we  never  discussed  it.  It  was  all  done  in  a 
hurry  at  that  time.  He  w^as  trying  to  expedite  my  interview.  He 
said,  "  Here  it  is.  It  is  all  in  print,  and  it  is  about  like  what  I  told 
you.  I  told  you  a  supposititious  case,  but  here  it  is.  Here  is  the 
whole  thing.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  want  you  to  vouch  for  it,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  he  wanted  me  to  give  an  interview  on  con- 
ditions and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to  an  investigation  of 
the  legislature,  where  a  man  had  confessed,  and  wanted  me  to  state 
what  I  proposed  to  do  about  it  and  to  give  out  an  interview  regard- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley,  of  the  Tribime,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1910,  that  you  did  or  did  not  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  White  story,  or  the  story  that  he  printed? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  him  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
Wright.    I  told  him  that  Mr.  Wright  said  that  they  had  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  did  you  tell  him  that  you  did  or  did  not  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  story?    Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  the  story  or  the  facts  related  in  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley  on  the  10th  of  March  that 
you  had  or  had  not  personal  knowledge  of  the  White  story,  or  the 
facts  therein  stated  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  state  anything  about  the  White  story,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  White  was  the  man.  As  to  the  facts, 
we  discussed  my  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  legislature,  and 
such  matters,  and  what  to  do  in  the  way  of  getting  proof  of  facts 
that  were  everywhere  considered  by  everybody  to  exist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keeley  on  that  occasion,  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  that  you  had  personal  knowledge  of  those  facts,  or 
any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  did  not — not  at  all.  I  had  not  any  personal 
knowledge. 

Mr.  EUnecy.  Governor,  I  show  you  a  printed  copy  of  senate  bill 
No.  286  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  and  tnen  I  show  you 
a  copy  of  your  veto  message  of  senate  bill  No.  286,  on  page  21  of 
Veto  Message  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Forty-sixth  General 
Assembly,  filed  by  Gov.  Charles  S.  Deneen^  1909,  in  a  printed  pamph- 
let; and  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  the  bill  that  you  referred  to  as 
the  <Mie  that  you  vetoed  when  you  spoke  of  it  on  your  direct  exam- 
ination ? 

Mr.  Deneen  (after  examining  papers).  I  think  that  is  the  one. 
Let  me  see :  1909 — ^yes ;  that  is  the  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  some  amendments  offered  to  that  bill, 
were  there  not.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  says  so  there.     I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  reading  this,  Governor;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  it  in  the  record,  and  also  the  veto  message  on 
page  21  of  the  printed  pamphlet  hero.  I  should  also  like  to  get, 
when  I  am  able  to  do  so,  printed  copies,  properly  certified,  of  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Kern.  What  bill  is  it? 

Mr.  Hanecit.  This  is  the  bill  that  the  governor  said  he  vetoed; 
and  he  said  that  some  of  the  |)eople  in  the  house  or  the  legislature 
claimed  that  the  ''  jack  pot "  lost,  or  he  heard  a  report  that  some- 
body claimed  that  the  ^' jack  pot"  lost  $30,000  or  $35,000  by  his  veto. 
I  think  it  was  White. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  That  is  not  the  testimonv  of  the  witness,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  concede  that  the  witness  has  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T  was  answering  Senator  Kern,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  but  you  were  assuming  to  state  the  testimony  of 
the  witness,  which  I  remember  to  be  quite  different  from  your  state- 
ment of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  Mr.  White's  story  that  talked  about  the 
$35,000,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  He  said  that  one  bill  had  been  vetoed  wherein 
$35,000  had  been  lost  to  the  jack  pot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  corporation  bill  or  the  bill  that  allowed 
one  corporation  in  Illinois  to  own  the  stock  of  another? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  said  I  guessed  that  was  the  one.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  the  one.  I  looked  over  the  files  to  find  out  to  which  it 
referred,  and  I  assumed  it  referred  to  that ;  but  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  come  to  see  you  about  this  bill.  Gov- 
ernor, between  the  time  of  its  passage  and  the  time  that  you  vetoed 
it  or  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  came  to  me  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  came  to  see  you  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  a  number  of  men  came  to  see  me. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  names  of  some  of 
them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  make  a  parliamentary  statement  and  then  I  will 
answer.  I  think  the  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion or  the  Illinois  Bar  Association  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  committee.  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  think,  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  prepare  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  lou  refer  to  E.  A.  Bancroft? 

Mr.  Deneen.  E.  A.  Bancroft. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  attorney  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Millard  R.  Powers  was  the  most  active 
one,  I  think.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association  albo ;  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  firm  of — what  is  the  firm  name? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Winston,  Payne,  Strong  &  Shaw. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  was  one,  and  a  number  of  others  came. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  others  that  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  West,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  O.  West? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  Quite  a.  number  of  Chicago  lawyers  oame  to 
me,  representing  the  bar  association. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall.    You  might  refresh  mv  recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  mean  they  came  to  you  in  the  interest  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  the  interest  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  bar  association  as  a  measure  to  revise  the  corporation  law  of 
our  State.  Then  they  kept  tacking  on  amendments  all  the  time. 
When  it  reached  me  t  submitted  it  to  the  attorney  general,  and  he 
wrote  an  opinion  of  about  12  pages.  I  vetoed  the  bill,  and  it  came 
so  late  at  night  that  I  dictated  the  veto  rather  than  incorporating 
his  opinion,  as  I  usually  do,  in  the  message.  But  we  had  not  time, 
and  I  dictated  that  part  of  my  message  from  his  opinion.  He  made 
a  very  strong  presentation  against  the  bill.  If  you  care  to  have  it, 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  against  the  bill  as  amended? 

Mr.  Deneen.  As  passed;  yes — as  amended. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  attorney  general's  argument? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    I  submitted  it  toTiim  for  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  These  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  you — Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  attorney  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Millard  R.  PoAvers  and  Mr.  Roy  O.  West  and  others — came  to  see 
you  in  the  interest  of  the  bill  and  wanted  you  to  suppoi-t  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  asked  me  alx)ut  the  men  who  spoke  to  me 
about  the  bill.  I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Bancroft  came  to  me  after 
it  was  passed.  I  do  not  recall  that.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
lawyers  that  came  to  me.  I  know  he  was  back  of  the  bill  once. 
I  had  understood  that  Senator  Jon^s  had  introduced  it,  until  I  saw 
Mr.  Billings's  name  attached  to  it.  He  was  favorable  to  the  bill 
at  first,  and  the  leading  lawyers  were.  An  effort  was  made  to  revise 
our  whole  corporation  law.  Then,  when  it  came  to  me  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  about  200  bills  came  in  all  at  once,  and  I  had  to  act 
or  them  in  10  days.    I  turn^  them  over  to  the  attorney  general 
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to  pass  or  their  constitutionality,  and  to  raise  such  objections  as 
a  lawyer  would  find;  and  he  brought  in  his  assistants.  This  bilL 
on  account  of  its  importance,  was  held  back  until  just  two  days,  I 
think,  or  36  hours  before  the  time  would  elapse  within  whicli  I 
could  sign  it.  "Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  firm  of  Winston,  Morrill,  and  so 
on . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Winston,  Payne,  Strong-  &  Shaw  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  AVhatever  it  is;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  finiis  in  the. 
West,  or  in  our  city.  Mr.  Shaw  had  asked  to  be  notified,  as  most 
men  do,  in  the  event  that  I  considered  vetoing  it,  and  to  have  a  hear- 
ing. It  was  too  late  to  have  a  hearing,  and  I  telephoned  up  that 
we  would  have  to  act  on  the  matter;  and  I  think  they  sent  down  a 
written  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill.  We  had  no  hearing.  I  went 
over  and  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Boyce,  a  member  of  Uie 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and  Gen.  Stead,  his  aasistaiil^ 
Mr.  Woodward,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Dempsey.  W  e  discussed,  it 
up  to  about  12  o'clock,  just  when  the  time  would  elapse;  and  we 
hurried  back  to  get  it  filed.  Then  they  raised  the  c[uestion  whether 
I  had  gotten  it  in  in  time.  That  question  was  raised  by  the. gen- 
tlemen who-  favored  the  bill,  and  we  had  a  lawsuit  about  it.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  opposed  to  the  biU,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  Mr.  Boyce  and  the  others  of  the  State  officials  were  oppoaod 
to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  had  not  aciy  feeling  on  the  bill  until  I  received 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  which  was  very  strooglf 
against  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.    Then  I  adopted  his  views. 

Mr.  Hanecy  After  you  got  the  attorney  general ^s  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  not  read  it  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  discussed  it  with  him  and  Mr.  Boyce,  of  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and  Mr.  Dempsey,  of  the  attor- 
ney general's  office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  Mr.  Woodward  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Fitcli.  I 
know  it  was  an  important  bill,  and  we  wanted  the  law  revised.  It 
was  supposed  that  it  would  produce  about  a  million  dollars  in  rev- 
enue to  the  State,  and  we  wanted  to  sign  it  to  get  the  revenue.  But 
when  that  was  pointed  out,  we  had  a  consultation  as  to  whethar  w« 
could  afford  to  let  that  revenue  escape  which  we  had  all  counted  on 
getting  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State.  That  was  considered  very 
carefully,  and  I  finally  vetoed  it  because  of  that  obnoxious  feature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  feature  was  a  change  of  the  entire  policy  (rf 
the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  so  stated  in  the  veto— ran  entire  change  of  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  dealing  with  corporations  and  allowing  one 
corporation  to  organize  a  barber  shop  and  buy  a  railroad. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  provision  in  the  original  bill,  or  was  it 
inserted  by  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was  inserted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  amendment? 

Mr.. Deneen.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  it  was. 
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Mr.  Dbneen.  That  is  what  I  think.  It  was  not  in  the  original  bill. 
It  was  one  of  the  things  that  crept  in  as  it  progressed.  I  had  favored 
the  bill.  I  had  asked  to  have  a  commission  appointed  to  revise  the 
corporation  law,  and  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  so,  so  that  cor- 
porations should  organize  in  Illinois  and  stay  in  Illinois,  and  not  or- 
fanize  in  New  Jersey  and  then  come  down  and  exploit  our  State, 
thought  the  corporation  law  should  be  made  more  liberal,  and  ^t- 
ten  on  a  different  basis.  Because  I  had  advocated  it,  I  wanted  to 
sign  the  bill,  which  had  many  good  features  in  it,  and  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  when  I  got  the  opinion.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it,  mough, 
I  saw  it  was  conclusive. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  interruptions,  I  failed  to  get  just  what 
that  obnoxious  clause  was. 

Mr.  Denebn.  Allowing  a  corporation  to  buy  and  sell  stock  in  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  consolidate,  amalgamate,  and  buy  up,  so  that  one 
corporation,  organized  for  one  purpose,  with  a  small  capital  stock, 
mi^ht  buy  up  any  number  of  other  corporations  that  it  wanted  to 
ana  hold  and  control  them  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  nobody  could  tell  who  was  controlling. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Until  the  time  came  for  the  record;  and  that,  of 
course,  could  be  manipulated. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  was  section  31  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  these  objectionable  features  in  the  bill  as 
originally  drafted,  or  were  they  placed  in  it  by  amendment? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  were  placed  in  it  by  amendment.  Sena- 
tor. They  were  not  in  the  bill  when  I  knew  it  at  the  start.  I  only 
knew  the  general  features  and  purposes  of  the  bill.  One  was  a  rev- 
enue-producing feature  that  would  very  largely  increase  the  income 
of  the  State. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  there  any  particular  contests  over  these 
amendments  in  the  legislature,  or  discussion  of  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  attended  any  of  their  meet- 
ings. I  kept  away  from  the  legislature.  The  trouble  in  our  State, 
as  I  said  before,  is  that  they  pass  about  240  to  270  bills  during  the 
session ;  they  pass  a  few  appropriation  bills,  emer^ncy  bills,  and  one 
or  two  things  that  are  not  opposed  during  the  session,  and  then  in  the 
last  few  days  they  will  pass  about  200  or  225.  They  all  come  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  act  on  them  within  10  days.  It  is  almost  a  waste 
of  time  to  keep  track  of  them  during  the  session  of  the  legislature, 
because  they  are  amended  the  second  day  before  they  adjourn,  and 
it  just  makes  it  more  confused  to  try  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  condition  that  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  it  is  hard  on  the  gov- 
ernor.    It  puts  an  undue  burden  on  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  law  of  Illinois  requires  the  governor  to  sign  or 
veto  the  acts  of  the  legislature  within  10  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  legislative  term,  does  it  not.  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  so  ruled — or  to  return  them  without  signature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  the  bills,  if  not  vetoed,  become  law  by  operation 
of  law  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said.  Governor,  that  this  bill  was  held  back 
until  two  days,  or  about  two  days,  before  your  time  for  signing  the 
bill  expired.    By  whom  was  it  held  back,  and  how  ? 

Mr.  L)eneen.  WTien  I  say  **held  back,"  that  is  another  case  of  the 
use  of  words.  It  w^as  not  held  back  purposely.  The  attorney  general 
had  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  200  bills  in  10  days  or  less.  He 
had  to  pass  on  them  earlier  than  that,  so  that  he  could  give  his 
opinion  to  me.  He  worked  very  hard  during  those  10  days.  They 
began  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  alx)ut  12  at 
night.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  get  through.  I  think  they  would 
have  liked  to  favor  the  bill  if  they  could.  It  was  a  matter  that  w^ould 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  State  in  the  way  of  pi*oducing 
revenue.  But  it  came  to  me  among  the  last  bills,  about  two  days 
before  the  time  expired.    His  opinion  will  give  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  to  act  upon  it  very  c^uickly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  about  3r)  hours,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  legislature  was  purposely  held  back? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  it  was  not  passed 
until  the  last.  It  was  one  of  those  that  came  in  with  a  large  number 
of  others.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  done  purposely  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  you  know  the  signature  and  handwriting 
of  Roy  O.  West,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

The  Chauiman.  Before  you  go  into  that  matter,  Mr.  Hanecy,  I 
¥nll  suggest  that  no  disposition  was  made  of  your  offer.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  that  bill  was  to  be  printed  in  the  record,  it  ought  to  be 
printed  as  passed ;  otherwise  it  would  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  tried  very  hard,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  amended,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  held  until  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  will  do  that;  but  I  want  it  to  have  a  place  in 
the  record,  and  I  want  to  save  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  have  it  marked  for  identifica- 
tion and  held  until  you  can  fret  a  copy  of  it  as  passed. 

Mr.  Deneen.  May  I  state  that  tne  obnoxious  section  of  the  bill 
is  quoted  in  full  in  my  veto?    The  veto  is  about  a  page  long,  or  less. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  your  veto  message  be  self-explanatory? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  that  feature,  yes.  It  is  about  a  page  long;  and  I 
think  I  quote  the  entire  section,  do  I  not.  Judge?  I  think  you  will 
find  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  printing  the  veto 
message,  if  that  is  the  fact,  and  then  letting  the  bill,  when  we  get  it, 
be  printed,  either  as  an  appendix  or  as  a  part  of  the  text. 

ISenator  Kern.  I  think  the  bill  as  amended  ought  to  be  printed  in 
the  record.    We  can  get  printed  copies,  can  we  not.  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Easily,  irom  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  have  that  done:  but  I  was  not  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  can  mark  this  for  identification  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  in  the  veto  message 
with  the  bill  as  it  passed  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  print  them  a3  an  appendix. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  ^Vnd  it  can  be  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  shoidd  like  also  to  put  in  the  attorney  general's 
opinion.  1  believe  the  governor  generally  quotes  largely  from  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  but  did  not  do  it  in  this  case,  he  said, 
because  of  the  short  time. 

Mr.  Dbneen.  I  make  a  policy  of  referring  every  bill  to  the  attorney 
general.  Tlien  he  writes  an  opinion  on  every  bill.  In  this  case  we 
were  discussing  it  until  after  11  o'clock;  and  1  suspected  that  on 
account  of  its  importance  we  would  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
exact  rule.  We  could  not  follow  the  usual  procedure — we  had  not 
facilities  for  it — so  I  just  dictated  the  message  right  from  the 'Bill, 
and  we  threw  it  right  off,  and  arranged  to  file  it.  I  think  the  point, 
though,  is  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  the  opinions  of  the  attorney  general  are 
preserved,  printed,  and  bound  in  book  form  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  preserved  by  him  in  book  form,  I  think, 
all  of  them;  but  I  know  I  have  his  opinion.  We  kept  them.  You 
will  find  his  printed  opinion  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiere  can  we  get  a  certified  copy  of  that  opinion? 
From  the  secretary  of  state  ? 

'M^.  Densbn.  No.  The  opinion  goes  to  me;  it  is  a  personal  mat- 
tes, but  you  can  get  it.    I  think  he  printed  it  in  his  printed  reports. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  know,  Governor,  Ls  how  I 
can  get  an  official  copy. 

Mr.  Dbnebn.  I  think  you  had  better  have  the  attorney  general  do 
it.    I  could  certify  it,  but  he  is  the  best  one  to  do  so.    He  wrote  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  not  get  it  from  l^e  printed  reports  of  the 
attorney  general? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  that  is  acceptable,  we  can  get  it  from  tlie  printed 
reports  of  the  opinions  of  the  attorney  general. 

I  will  offer  now,  and  ask  to  have  marked  for  identification,  page  21 
of  the  Veto  Messages  of  Gov.  Charles  S.  Deneen  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
General  Assembly,  1909 ;  and  I  will  offer  in  evidence  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general  on  senate  bill  No.  286,  and  a  copy  of  senate  bill 
286'  as  amended. 

Senator  E[ern.  As  passed  ? 

Senator  Gamble.  And  as  passed? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  passed. 

(The  stenographer  marked  the  page  referred  to  "P.  E.  B.  for 
ident") 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  not  read  it  into  the  record  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  E^ern.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  all  go  in 
together. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  I  show  vou  a  letter  dated  Mav  27,  1909, 
on  the  letterhead  of  "  West,  Eckhart  &  Taylor,  attorney?^,"  and  ask 
yon  whether  that  is  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Roy  O.  West? 

Senator  Jones.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  go  into  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ou^t  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bul  as  it  was  originitlly 
intro<luced,  also. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  that  here.    I  will  offer  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  as  amended. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  amended? 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  passed  or  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  there  ought  to  be  something  to  indicate  the 
changes  in  the  printed  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy  Vrill  see  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Then  I  will  offer,  in  addition  to  that,  the  bill  as 
originaUy  offered  in  the  legislature,  and  then  the  bill  as  amended  and 
passed. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Deneen  (referring  to  papers  handed  to  him).  I  think  those 
are  Mr.  West's  s^natures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Both  of  them? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Both  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  West,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  read  these  into  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked,  respectively,  ^^Ex.  Deneen 
1,  July  15,  1911,"  and  "Ex.  Deneen  No.  2,  July  15,  1911,"  and  are 
as  follows:) 

Ex.  DKfEEX  1,  July  15.  1911. 

Wmn,   ECKHART  A   TAYIXyB,   ATTOBNETB    AT   LAW,   FIRST   NATIONAL   BANK    RUILDINO, 

OHICAAa 

Telephones  :{C^^t^««;g3g^ 

Boy  O.  West 
Percy  B.  Eckbart. 
Clayton  R.  Taylor. 
Wflllam  Bothmann. 
Thomas  6.  Deering. 

May  27,  1909. 

Dear  Senator:  CoDgratulations.    I  wish  yon  n  succesaful  term  in  the  most- 
dignified  legislative  chamber. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Rot  O.  West. 


Ex.  Denern  No.  2,  July  16,  1911. 

Officers :  Telephones : 

WilUam  Lorlmer,  president  Harrison  6940. 

William  J.  Cooke,  vice  president.  Harrison  0041. 

John  I.  Hnghes,  secretary.  Harrison  (1942. 

J.  Albert  Ciinipbell,  treasurer.      *  Automatic  3933. 

FEDERAL     IMPROVEMENT     CO.,     SHIPPERS     OF     C'INDKRS.     049     TO     959     THE     ROOKERY,. 

CHICAOO. 

May  27.  1900. 

Dear  Senator:  I  Just  called  to  see  how  your  pulse  is. 

Roy  O.  West. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  date— May  27,  1909 — was  the  day  after  Sena* 
tor  Liorimer's  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  so;  I  did  not  look  at  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  May  27. 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  .same  year?     I  assumed  it  was. 
.  Mr.  Hanecy.  May  27,  1909. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  the  day  after,  then. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  the  men  who  went  to  see  von  about  senate  bill 
No.  286  went  there  to  urge  upon  you  the  signing  of  the  bill  as 
amended  and  passed,  did  they  not,  (jovernor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not.  I  will  answer  ''No"  and  then 
explain.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  attorney  general.  I  know 
Mr.  West  stated  that  these  lawyers  wanted  a  hearing  upon  the  mat- 
ter. He  called  me  up  or  wrote  to  me — called  me  up,  I  think.  I  told 
him  I  would  grant  them  a  hearing;  and  they  called,  I  think,  once  or 
twice,  to  learn  whether  I  had  received  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
gen^eral,  so  that  they  might  know  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  lawyers  to  w^hom 
you  refer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think,  as  I  say,  Mr.  West  called  up  and  said  that 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Winston,  Payne,  Strong  &  Shaw — wanted  to  know 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  M.  R.  Powers? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  included  or  not — I 
'  think  not — in  what  Mr.  West  said.  I  told  him  I  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Bancroft? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  told  him  I  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  When  his  opinion  came  in  I 
saw  it ;  I  think  we  received  it  at  night,  and  I  read  it,  made  a  memo- 
randum of  it,  and  put  it  in  the  mail  at  12  o'clock  and  sent  it  up  there 
and  said,  "  Here  is  the  opinion.  We  have  not  time  for  a  hearing.  If 
you  have  any  objections  to  make,  submit  them  in  writing,  and  then 
send  back  the  opinion  so  that  I  can  get  it  at  4.45  the  next  day,"  be- 
cause I  had  to  act  on  it  then.  I  sent  it,  I  think,  by  special  delivery^; 
Then  I  called  them  up  next  morning  on  the  telephone.  I  called  irfr. 
West  and  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  those  men  a  hearing."  I 
said,  "  The  time  would  not  permit."  1  said  we  had  other  bills,  too, 
but  that  they  could  dictate  a  statement  of  their  objections  to  the 
attorney  general's  opinion  and  put  a  man  on  the  train  at  11.25  and 
bring  it  to  me  and  I  would  give  it  consideration — or  to  have  a  lawyer 
come.  They  dictated  a  legal  opinion  in  support  of  the  bill  and  sent  it 
to  me  and  sent  down  a  clerk,  and  he  arrived  after  half  past  4,  and  I 
took  it  and  went  over  to  the  attorney  general,  and  I  vetoed  the.  bill 
after  that.  I  did'  not  think  their  views  were  meritorious.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  lawyers  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Bancroft  did  Jalk  with  you  previous  to  that 
time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  not  say  that  he  talked,  but  I  know  he  favored 
it.    That  is  the  point  you  are  driving  at. 

Senator  ICern.  Do  you  mean  the  original  bill,  or  the  bill  as 
amended  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  original  bill.  I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  he 
favored  the  amendments  or  not.  While  I  am  a  member  of  the  bar 
association,  I  have  not  attended  it  since  I  was  governor.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  They  had  a  committee 
appointed  on  the  bill,  and  they  drafted  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  is  Congressman  Chapman  related  to  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Let  me  see.  My  uncle  married  his  cousin,  or  second 
cousin.    That  is  the  relationship. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald,  attorneys,  of 
Springfield  ? 
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Mr.  Den£EN.  I  know  Mr.  Gillespie,  yes;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  positions  did  they  ever  hold  as  attorneys  for 
any  State  board  or  department  i 

mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  but  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie was  the  assistant  attorney  general  at  Springfield  when  I  was 
State's  attorney  in  Chicago,  and  I  met  him  in  that  way.  Then, 
later,  when  I  went  to  Springfield  as  Governor,  he  was  the  assistant 
attorney  general  under  General  Stead  for  a  number  of  years,  or  for 
some  time.  Those  ai-e  all  the  official  positions  he  has  held  within  my 
knowledge.  Occasionally  he  has  represented  the  insurance  depart- 
ment, and  he  may  have  represented  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Other  departments? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Other  departments;  but  not  as  a  regular  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Gillespie,  or 

Mr.  Dbneen.  Mr.  Gillespie;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  the  Gillespie  of  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  the  one;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  the  one  that  drew  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hoist- 
law,  when  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  indicted  in  Springfield,  in  connection 
with  the  furniture  contract? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  That  firm  had  the  case.  I  do  not 
know  who  acted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  firm? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  firm. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  about  Judge  Chytraus, 
Grovemor. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  formerly  your  partner,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  formerly  my  partner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  you  became  State's  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  was  a  member  of  his  firm. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  now  the  partner  of  Mr.  John  J.  Healy, 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  this  committee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  They  are  now  associated  and  have  been  in 
partnership  about  six  months,  I  think,  or  about  four — have  you  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Since  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Chytraus  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  Chicago  and  ex  officio  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Cook 
County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  appellate  court.    He  was  on  the  appellate  bench. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  appellate  bench? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  name  is  spelled  C-h-y-t-r-a-u-s  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Chytraus  was  defeated  for  reelection,  I  think, 
in  1910,  was  he  not?    When  was  it  that  he  left  the  bench? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  the  last  judicial  election  he  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  November,  1910? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  November,  1910. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  is  when  he  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Chytraus  was  a  son-in-larw  of  the  late  H.  A. 
Haugen,  the  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  present  Haugens 
who  are  officials  and  large  stoekholdera  in  that  bank  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Henry  Haugen  is  vice  president  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Chicago  and  Oscar  Haugen  is  the  head  of  the  trust  department ; 
and  the  other  Mr.  Haugen  (his  uncle)  is  the  head  of  one  of  the 
departments,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  large  stockholder  in  that  bank,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  own  150  shares  out  of  about  2,000  or  3,000.  I  own 
160  shares  in  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  any  other  stock  in  the  bank  held  for  you 
by  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not.  I  have  owned  this 
stock  since  1897. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  'the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  a  stockholder  in  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  once,  six  or  eight  years  ago,  I  held  some 
stock  in  it  for  a  while.  I  owned  it  for  some  time,  i  mi^t  say 
.that  I  do  not  think  mv  name  ever  appeared  on  the  bodks.  Mr. 
Haugen  bought  the  stock — he  was  directing  my  affairs— ^and  sold  it. 
I  can  not  tell  when  it  was,  but  I  can  find  out  and  let  you  know.  It 
is  not  any  secret. 

Mr.  l£\NBCY.  Were  you  and  are  you  a  stockholder  in  any  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hani':cy.  How  much  stock  did  vou  have  in  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  100  shares,  I  think.    Mr.  Haugen  bought  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  have  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  tell  that  just  exactly.  It  was  sold  some 
considerable  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  ? 

Mr.  Denben.  I  do  not  kn<m.    If  it  is  important,  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  H.  A.  Haugen's  death? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  H.  A.  Haugen  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  sons 
since  that  time,  have  been  attending  to  your  financial  affairs? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  When  I  was  elected  governor  I  found  I  could 
not  attend  to  my  personal  matters,  and  I  put  most  of  my  property 
in  his  trust  department;  and  they  are  administering  my  astate  as 
though  I  were  dead.  They  attend  to  it,  collect  the  interest,  invest 
the  money,  and  everything  else.  I  do  not  attempt  to  bother  with  it. 
There  is  not  much  of  it ;  but  whatever  there  is,  they  have  charge  of 
it.  They  have  administered  it,  paid  the  taxes  and  insurance,  and  all 
that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Grovernor,  who  succeeded  you  as  State's  attorn^  of 
Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  John  J.  Healy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  held  that  office  for  four  years,  or  until  1908  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hankcy.  And  he  was  a  candidate  for  renoniination,  was  lie? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  opposed  him  as  candidate  for  the  nomination? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Weyman  opposed  him  as  one  in  our  party. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  John  E.  W.  Weyman,  the  present  State's  attorney 
of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  contest  at  the  primaries  was  a  very  hot  one 
between  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Weyman? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  was.  I  was  paying  attention  to  a  very 
hot  one  relating  to  the  governorship  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  fol- 
low it  closely. 

Mr.  Hanbot.  Mr.  Weyman  lived  in  your  senatorial  district,  did  he 
not.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  in  the  township  that  you  lived  in — I  shotild  say, 
in  the  town  of  Lake? 

Mr.  I^NBEN.  He  was  in  the  same  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lived  in  the  town  of  I^ke,  too? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  may  be  in  the  town  below ;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence  here.     He  lived  in  our  senatorial  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  John  E.  W.  Weyman  were  not  and  are  not 
friendly,  politically? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  except  in 
the  most  polite  way ;  but  we  never  favored  each  other.  I  favored  Mr. 
Lundberg  against  him  for  senator,  when  he  ran  for  senator,  and  Mr. 
Healy  for  United  States  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  been  opposed  politically  for  a  good 
many  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  not  been  working  t(^ether. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Weyman  was  nominated  tor  State's  attorney  at 
that  primary? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  vear  was  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1908. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy's  term  as  State's  attorney  expired  and  he 
went  out  of  office  by  law  at  the  end  of  his  term,  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1908 :  yes.    That  is  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  time  before  that.  Judge 
Ghytraus  was  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  Countv,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that — whether  he  was  holding 
court  in  the  criminal  court  there  or  not.  They  are  all  ex  officio 
judges  of  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  no  regular  judges  of  the  criminal  court 
of  Cook  Countv  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  by  tlie  constitution  of  the  State  the  judges  of 
the  circuit  and  the  superior  court  are  ex  officio  judges  of  the  criminal 
court? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  are  all  ex  officio  judges  of  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  have  to  sit  there  in  alternation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  arrange  it  among  themselves. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  constitution  provides  that  they  shall  sit  there 
in  alternation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  do  not  follow  it.  But  that  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Frank  J.  Loesch,  do  you  not,  Grovernor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yesj  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  the  attorney  in  Chicago  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  at  one  time.    I  think  he  is  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  business.  I  as- 
sume he  is.  I  was  a  tenant  of  his  once.  He  was  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  all  the  connection  I  have  ever  had  with  his  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  outlived  him,  probably.  The  primary 
contest  between  Mr.  John  J.  Healy  and  Mr.  John  E.  W.  Weyman 
for  State's  attorney  in  1908  was  a  very  vigorous  and  a  very  vicious 
and  bitter  one,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Weyman  was  exceedingly 
active,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Healy  was  not  active  at  all. 
We  urged  him  to  be  active,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  stand  on 
his  record,  and  I  do  not  think  he  made  a  campaign  outside  of  his 
own  ward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  Governor.  I  have  not 
charged  that  Mr.  Healy  was  or  was  not  active  or  bitter  or  vicious. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  Weyman  was  active. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean,  the  friends  of  the  two  had  such  a  contest 
that  it  left  great  bitterness  after  the  contest  was  over,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  There  were  some  disap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Mr.  Healy,  while  acting  as  State's  attorney, 
go  before  Judge  Chjrtraus  in  the  criminal  court  and  ask  him  to  have 
a  special  State's  attorney  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
men  who  were  charged  with  violating  the  primary  law  at  the  pri- 
mary between  Mr.  John  E.  W.  Weyman  ana  Mr.  John  J.  Healy  for 
State's  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recollect  it  clearly  enough  to  state  defi- 
nitely. My  impression  was  that  some  member  of  the  bar-associa- 
tion committee  did  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Loesch  did  it;  but  I  do  not 
recall.  It  may  have  been.  Mr.  Healy  will  know.  He  knows  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  As  a  result  of  that.  Judge  Chytraus  did  appoint 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Loesch  a  special  State's  attorney  to  prosecute  certain 
people  active  in  that  primary  between  Mr.  Weyman  and  Mr.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  And  then  the  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Weyman, 
after  Mr.  Weyman  went  into  office,  as  to  whether  that  special  State's 
attorney  had  any  rights  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  those  or  any 
other  cases  after  Mr.  Weyman  had  qualified  and  taken  possession  of 
the  office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  a  general  recollection  about  that.  I  think 
it  is  about  as  you  state;  but  I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  one  of  the  judges  in  Cook  County  held  that 
Mr.  Loesch  had  a  right  to  hold  office  after  Mr.  Weyman  came  into 
office;  and  that  Mr.  Loesch,  and  he  only,  had  the  right  to  carry  on 
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the  prosecution  of  those  election  cases  growing  out  of  the  primary 
between  Mr.  Wevman  and  Mr.  Healv? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  in  which  Mr.  A\evman  was  chargi^d  with  hav- 
ing: been  nominated  fraudulently  and  elected  fraudulently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  recollect  that  there  was  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneex.  Whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not — it  is  easily  verified — 
I  say,  that  is  my  general  impression.  I  did  not  follow  his  contest 
closely.    I  had  one  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  a  special  p'and  jury  called  by  Mr* 
Loesch — the  special  State's  attorney  appointed  in  that  way — and  a 
great  many  indictments  were  found  against  different  parties  in  Cook 
County,  gi*owing  out  of  their  activities  in  the  primary  between  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Weyman? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  1  recollect  correctly,  several  hundred  were  in- 
dieted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  a  number  of  hundred  indictments? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  a  vajifue  recollection,  but  I  think  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  among  tlu>se  was  Abe  Harris,  the  clerk  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  forgotten.     I  think  he  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Abe  Harris  was  a  very  close  political  friend  of  Sena- 
tor Lorimer's,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  think  s^). 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Hermann,  a  nephew  of  Christopher  Ma- 
iner,  former  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  was  also  indicted,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  I  take  your  statement 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  every  indictment  that  was  found  was  against 
some  friend  of  Senator  Lorimer's.  and  somebrxlv  who  had  l)een 
actively  for  Mr.  Weyman  and  against  Mr.  Healy  at  that  primary, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  recall  but  those  two  men  who  were  indicted. 
You  may  know  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  recall  any  of  the  several  hundred  who 
were  indicted  w^ho  were  not  opposed  to  Mr.  Healy's  nomination  at 
tho.se  primaries  and  were  not  friends  of  Senator  Lorimer's? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  of  their  names  at  all  and  do  not 
know  their  affiliations.  They  came  from  a  section  of  the  town  where 
it  was  claimed  that  the  election  and  the  primary  had  been  fraudu- 
lently conducted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  those  prosecutions  went  on  very  vigorously 
by  Mr.  Doesch  against  the  parties  indicted,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  cases  went  to  the 
supreme  court.  The  supreme  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional, 
and  they  all  escaped  trial,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  supreme  court  knocked  out  the  whole  proceed- 
ings and  defeated  all 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  they  declared  the  primary  law  unconstitutional, 
and  they  were  found  innocent  because  the  primary  law  was  not  con- 
stitutional. They  had  endeavored  to  violate  the  law,  but  it  seems 
that  they  had  not  taken  advice  in  proper  time  and  did  not  know  it 
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was  unconstitutional  until  they  were  really  innocent.    Some  of  them 
had  a  different  view  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  had  not  taken  advice? 

Mr.  Denkkn.  That  is  just  a  general  comment  on  it.  The  case  was 
settled  purely  on  the  question  whether  the  law  was  constitutional 
which  they  were  charged  with  having  viohited,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  there  wei-e  no  trials  had  except  the  first  one,  which  was  to  test 
that  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  governor  at  the  time  and  signed  that  bill? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  yes;  I  signed  the  unconstitutional  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  take  i)roper  advice  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  took  the  advice  of  the  official  that  the  statute  says 
is  my  legal  adviser — the  attorney  general.  I  thought  it  was  consti- 
tutional until  the  couil  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  very  vigorous  contest  in  Cook  County 
before  the  courts  there  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  that  special 
prosecutor  appointed  by  Judge  Chytraus  to  carry  on  those  prosecu- 
tions in  any  event,  without  regard  to  the  constituti(mality  of  the 
law;  and  after  a  number  of  indictments  were  found  and  a  great 
many  thousands  of  dollars  expended,  the  proceedings  were  all  stayed 
until  the  supreme  court  could  finally  decide  the  matter,  were  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  just  a  general  recollection  that  they  made  a 
test  case.  They  did  not  care  alx)ut  trying  case  after  case  that  in- 
volved a  grent  length  of  time  and  great  expense.  A  case  was  tried ; 
evidently  the  issue  w  as  adverse  to  the  defendant  or  the  case  could  not 
have  gotten  into  the  supreme  court.  It  went  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  law^  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  the  cases  were 
dropped,  and  that  ended  it.  As  to  the  decision  in  the  case,  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  read  it  or 
not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  always  favored  direct  primaries,  have  you 
not,  since  you  have  been  governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  been  advocating  direct  primaries;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  More  viirorously  than  probably  any  other  man  in 
niinois? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know.  Befoi'e  they  were  passed  nobody 
cared  to  take  the  burden  of  making  the  campaign;  and  after  they 
were  passed  credit  was  claimed  for  them  until  they  were  declared 
unconstitutional;  and  then  the  odium  of  it  was  put  on  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  has  worked  out.     I  have  be<?n  through  all  those  stages. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  got  the  credit  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  And  the  odium,  both.  I  got  the  credit  for  the  law^s 
when  they  went  on  the  books,  and  the  odium  when  they  were  de- 
clared unconstitutional;  and  it  balanced  up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  ct^rtain  laws  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  made  your  campaigns  on  that  as  a  principal 
issue,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  One  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  let  your  principles  in  favor  of  the 
direct  primary  interfere  with  your  contest  for  governor  l>efore  the 
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legislature,  or  with  you  ajid  your  friends  {postponing  the  election  of 
Senator  Hopkins  until  after  your  content  was  disposed  of,  did  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  given  the  infonnation  as  I  recollect  it.  Your 
question  is  purely  one  asking  for  a  conclusion,  and  I  assume  it  will 
be  repeated  in  a  speech.     The  other  lawyer  can  answer  you  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Deneex.  r  assume  the  lawyer  will  answer  it.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion from  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be  any  speech 
or  not,  and  I  thought  I  might  get  some  information  from  you  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  you  care  to  have  me  make  an  address  at  the  proper 
time,  I  think  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  (irovernor,  do  you  know  J.  W.  Ford,  or  J.  W. 
Ford,  jr.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  the  man  to  whom  you  refer.  If  you 
will  place  him,  tell  me  where  he  lives,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanec-y.  Do  you  know  I).  1).  Brownback  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  him,  yes;  and  I  think  I  know  the  P\)nl  to 
whom  you  refer.    He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Vandalia,  I  think. 

Mr.  IFIanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  is  the  gentleman  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Repi-esentative  Brownlmck  about 
defeating  Speaker  Shurtleff  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Brownback  the  question  of  go- 
ing in  the  caucus  and  detennining  there  the  choice  of  the  Republic- 
ans and  abiding  by  it  and  selecting  their  choice  as  speaker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Representative  Bi-ownback  about 
that  in  the  presence  of  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  present  there  once,  and  the  matter 
was  called  to  my  attention  afterwards,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Representative  D.  D.  Brownback,  in  the 
presence  of  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  that  you  would  defeat  Shurtleff  even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  use  all  the  patronage  of  your  office  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  in  substance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anything  like  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  ^o,  sir.  I  desire  to  make  an  explanation,  as  I  am  not 
likely  to  come  back. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  date? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh.  I  do  not  rememl)er  the  date.  Those  two  gentle- 
men and  a  Mr.  Hayner 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WJien  was  it,  (lovernor,  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  election  of  Speaker  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  must  have  been  before,  but  I  do  not  recall  how 
long.  It  must  have  been  succeeding  the  general  election  and  preced- 
ing his  election  as  speaker.  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  was.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  in  December  or  November. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  November  or  December,  1908? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  could  not  have  been  at  any  other  time;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  was  organized 
the  6th  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  6tli  of  January,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  explanation  did  you  want  to  make,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  This  Mr.  Ford  made  that  charge,  and  wanted  me  to 
make  son^  appointments  in  his  district.  He  insisted  that  that  was 
so,  and  I  insisted  that  it  was  not  so,  in  his  case  or  any  case.  He  said 
that  a  man  named  Mr.  Hayner  corroborated  him.  I  told  him  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Hayner,  and  if  he  did  to  come  back  to  me,  or  those  men, 
with  Mr.  Hayner.  He  did  not  come  back.  On  the  contrary,  he  went 
to  see  Mr.  Hayner 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  it  you  told  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  told  that  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Brownback. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom  did  you  tell  it — to  Ford  or  to  Brownback  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  Ford.     I  think  they  were  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  just  when  it  was;  but  it  was  there, 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  before  Shurtleff  was  elected  speaker,  or  after- 
wards— this  last   conversation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Let  me  see.  I  think  it  was  afterwards.  This  is  the 
story :  This  man  claimed  to  me  that  I  promised  to  appoint  Mr.  Ford 
as  a  commissioner  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Brownback  would  go  in  the 
Republican  caucus  and  abide  by  it.  I  disputed  and  denied  any  such 
promise.  He  claimed  that  it  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hayner,  who  lived  in  his  senatorial  district.  I  told  him  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Hayner — that  I  would  not  communicate  with  him — and  if 
Mr.  Hayner  got  any  such  possible  understanding,  I  would  appoint 
him,  although  I  never  had  made  such  a  promise;  but  that  I  did  not 
want  him  to  be  deceived.  He  went  to  Mr.  Hayner.  It  was  a  mis- 
understanding, or  he  purposely  misrepresented  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  after  Mr.  Shurtloff  was  elected,  but  I  do 
not  know  when. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long  after? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Deneen.  If  I  can  not  tell,  I  can  not  say  approximately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  could  not  tell  the  month,  could  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Kepresentative  D.  D.  Brownback  was  a  member  of 
the  Band  of  Hope,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.*  1  think  he  went  into  the  first  caucus  and  out  of  the 
last  one.     I  think  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  voted  for  Mr.  King  for  speaker,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so.  He  represented  Mr.  McKinley  down 
there  as  candidate  for  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Representative  D.  D.  Brownback,  in  the 
presence  of  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  that  if  he  (Brownback)  would  help  you 
to  defeat  Shurtleff  you  would  appoint  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  commissioner 
of  the  southern  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  1  did  not. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  in  substance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anything  like  it  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nor  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  in- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Nor  anything  from  which  it  could  be  fairly  inferred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  D.  D.  Brownback,  in  the  presence  of 
J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  that  you  would  defeat  ShurtlefT  even  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  all  the  patronage  of  your  office,  or  anything  from  which 
that  could  be  fairly  inferred  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  make  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  any  statement  from  which  that  could  be  fairly 
inferred  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Fairly  inferred,  or  inferred  at  all  by  any  man  who 
understood  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  Representative  Charles  Durfee,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope?  " 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  belonged  to  that  faction. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  came  from  Golconda,  111.? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Pope  County:  I  think  it  is  Golconda. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Representative  Charles  Durfee  that  if 
he  voted  for  Lorimer  for  Senator  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
your  friendship  for  him;  that  you  and  Lorimer  were  friends,  and 
Lorimer  would  eventually  be  elected ;  that  owing  to  your  efforts  in 
support  of  the  direct  primary  law  you  would  have  to  be  for  Hop- 
kins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  conversation  whatever. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  that,  or  anything  like  it,  or  any- 
thing from  which  that  could  be  fairly  inferred? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  recollection  of  making  that  statement 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  would  not  state  positively  that  you  did  not 
have  such  a  conversation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  that  if  a  man  would  come  to  me  and  make 
the  statement  that  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  or  any- 
body else,  and  he  asked  me  our  relations,  I  would  not  insist  on  hav- 
ing a  fignt  on  him.  I  would  likely  tell  him  that  he  would  have  to 
determine  that  himself;  that  I  would  determine  my  course,  and  he 
his.  I  would  not  reprimand  him  and  lecture  him  for  it  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  I  would  treat  him  courteously.  But  I  do  not 
recollect  having  talked  with  Mr.  Durfee  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  to  know,  Governor,  is,  and  T  should 
like  to  have  you  inform  this  honorable  committee,  whether  your 
memory  is  such  now,  or  the  state  of  your  mind  is  such,  that  it  goes 
back  to  that  time,  or  to  anything  that  would  enlighten  you  as  to  what 
took  place  at  that  time 
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Mr.  Deneex.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Wait  a  minute — so  that  you  can  say  now  that  you 
did  not  have  sudi  a  conversation  with  Charles  Durfee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  What  is  the  state  of  your  mind?  Does  it  2:0  back,  or 
is  that  simply  your  answer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  state  of  my  mind  is  this:  I  conferred  with  a 
very  large  number  of  men  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  le^sla- 
ture.  If  a  man  would  talk  with  me  about  the  matter  I  would  tell 
him,  of  course,  that  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  because  he  differed 
from  me  in  political  opinions.  But  I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Durfee 
and  I  discussed  that  phase  of  the  matter.  That  is  the  impression  I 
meant  to  convey  and  the  force  of  my  testimony.  My  best  judgment 
is  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  You  w^ould  not  want  to  say  here  now  that  your  mem- 
ory is  sufficiently  clejir  or  strong  upon  any  part  of  that  conversa- 
tion so  that  you  would  now  say  that  it  did  not  take  place  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Dexf:ex.  My  recollection  that  I  did  not  have  a  conversation  of 
that  kind  is  due  to  some  other  conversations  I  had  with  him.  That 
is  why  I  say  what  I  do.  Otherwise  I  would  not  say.  But  I  had  some 
other  conversations  with  him,  and  this  did  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  my  recollection  of  our  conversations.    That  is  why  I  stated  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Representative  Charles  Durfee  had  been  voting  for 
Senator  Hopkins  right  along,  had  he  not,  right  down  through  the 
session  ? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  That  is  my  best  judgment,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  he  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  every  time:  but  I  think  he  was 
classed  as  a  man  who  would  vote  for  him  on  any  vital  vote. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Yes:  and  he  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  He  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  had  been  one 
of  the  candidates  for  speaker,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  He  was  one  of  the  10  that  you  mentioned  who  went 
into  the  caucus  and  finally  voted  for  King  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  you  read  Senator  Hopkins's  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  Charles  Durfee? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  No.  I  began  reading  it,  and  only  got  as  far  as  five 
or  six  i)ages,  and  then  I  was  interrupted  and  have  not  taken  it  up 
since.  I  read  Gov.  Yates's  testimonv  and  started  to  read  Senator 
Hopkins's  testimony,  but  I  have  been  busy  here  since. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  you  read  that  part  of  Senator  Hopkins's  testi- 
mony which  related  to  Charles  Durfee? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  No:  I  did  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Charles  Durfee  did  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  on 
the  last  ballot,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  He  never  voted  for  Senator  Ijorimer  before  that 
time,  did  he? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  suggest  to  Representative  Charles  Durfee 

that  if  the  legislature  adjourned  with  the  deadlock  unbroken,  Ijori- 

mer  could  go  before  the  people  and  make  himself  better  known  in 
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the  state,  that  you  would  call  an  extra  session  in  the  fall,  and  that 
Lorimer  could  be  elected  without  the  same  degree  of  feeling  that 
might  exi«t  if  he  were  elected  now  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  that  conversation.  I  will  say  ''no''  to  that,  and 
then  explain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  EHd  vou  say  that  at  anv  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  will  say  '*no  to  it  and  then  explain.  I 
recollect  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Durfee  in  regard  to  this  matter 
that  I  think  occurred  shortly  before  Mr.  I^)rimer  was  elected — 
likely  the  dav  l)efore  or  that  morning — in  which  he  said  that  he 
would  favor  Mr.  Ivorimer's  candidacy.  I  urged  him  not  to  do  so. 
He  spoke  to  me  aboul  the  hopelessness  of  electing  Senator  Hopkins, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  reaching  a  result;  that  it  was  time  to  go 
home  and  the  legisiat(?r-  ought  to  act.  I  suggested  then  that  they 
refrain  from  electing  a  man;  that  I  would  likely  have  to  call  an  extra 
session  on  the  waterway  measure  in  the  fall;  in  the  meantime  Sena- 
tor Hopkins  and  Senator  Lorimer  and  others  who  were  (candidates 
could  make  a  campaign,  and  the  party  could  get  in  a  position  to 
settle  its  difficulties  and  agree  upcm  a  Senator.  That  I  urged  him  to 
do,  and  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  T»rimer,  but  to  w^ait  until  the  fall. 

I  said  then  that  Senator  I^>rimer  could  go  out,  and  Senator  Hop- 
kins, and  McKinley,  and  others  who  wanted  to  go,  and  make  a  cam- 
paign, and  that  we  would  have  to  arrive  at  some  method  by  which 
the  party  could  focus  its  forces  and  get  results.  Some  question  arose 
as  to  whether  I  should  appoint  him.  I  said :  ''  There  is  a  general 
fear  that  I  will  appoint  a  man  if  the  general  assembly  adjourns.  The 
law  is,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  senatoi'ship  becomes  vacant  dur- 
ing the  session,  the  governor  can  not  appoint."  I  said  '"There  is 
nothing  in  such  a  contenticm.  I  do  not  want  to  appoint  the  Senator, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  it  if  I  did;  I  could  not.''  I  spoke  of  a  recess, 
I  think,  instead  of  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hankcv.  Then  you  did  not  discuss  with  Representative 
Charles  Durfee  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  would  appoint 
Senator  Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator  if  the  legislature  (lid  not 
elect? 

Mr.  Denken.  No:  not  at  all.  Judge.  You  have  interpolated  **  Sen- 
ator I^)rimer."  I  said  *'a  Senator" — a  United  States  Senator.  I 
discussed  that  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Was  S(»nator  Lorimer's  name  mentioned  in  that 
talk? 

Mr.  Denken.  He  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  candidates  who 
could  prcvsent  his  views  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Representative  Durfee  ask  you  if  you  would  ap- 
I)oint  him  if  there  was   a  vacancy  and  you  had  the  right? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  i-ecall  that  Representative  Durfee,  or  any- 
b(xly  else,  ever  discussed  that  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  not  say  that  to  Repre- 
sentative Durfee? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  say  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  you  did  not  say  that  you  would? 

Mr.  DeneI':n.  I  would  say  that  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Representative  Durfee  that  Mr.  hon- 
mer  would  be  electe(i  United  States  Senator,  and  that  his  election 
would  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Deneex.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  conversation.  As  to  the 
latter  part,  I  will  say  "no."  As  to  the  first,  if  I  talked  with  him 
the  morning  of  the  election,  I  likely  told  him  he  was  to  be  elected — 
I  thought  he  was.  If  I  talked  to  him  the  day  preceding,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  I  told  him  he  could  not  be  elected.  I  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  elected  that  he  would  be  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  made  up  your  mind  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  26th  of  May,  1909,  that  Senator  Lorimer  would  be  elected  United 
States  Senator  at  that  session,  after  you  had  talked  with  Congress- 
man Pleasant  Chapman,  United  States  Marshal  C.  P.  Hitch,  and  a 
number  of  others,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Denej:n.  Yes.  Congressman  Chapman  told  me,  if  I  recol- 
lect it  correctly,  that  he  had  talked  with  either  Mr.  Tippitt  or  Mr. 
Espey,  who  were  prominent  Democrats,  and  the  information  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  that  practically  the  entire  Democratic  vote 
was  to  be  cast  for  Senator  Lorimer.  Then  he  said,  '"  Of  course  that 
will  end  it; "  and  I  assumed  it  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sa}^  that  Senator  Lorimer  would  be  elected 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  26th  of  May  after  you  and  Congress- 
man Pleasant  Chapman  and  United  States  Marshal  Hitch  and 
others,  possibly,  ana  yourself,  had  checked  up  the  joint  session  of 
the  house  and  senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  we  had  not  checked  up.  We  heard  first 
about  the  large  Democratic  vote  that  was  to  go  to  him.  I  think  I 
had  received  information  at  that  time,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  that 
Col.  Thompson  was  working  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  John  K.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  John  R.  Thompson ;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
forces,  I  thought  it  looked  like  they  had  got  to  an  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  received  information,  too,  that  Col.  Dewey 
was  working  for  him,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought — 
my  understanding  was — that  Senator  Ettelson  and  Senator  Billings 
did  not  intend  to  vote  for  the  Senator;  and,  as  I  said,  they  did  hot 
vote  for  him  until  after  he  was  elected.  And  they  have  stated  since, 
as  I  understand,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  vote  for  him  unless  he 
had  been  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  first  roll 
call  on  the  ninetv-fi:fth  or  last  ballot,  at  which  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  they  both  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  and 
then  changed  to  Senator  Lorimer.  But  that  is  just  an  impression. 
T  do  not  know.     I  can  not  recall  exactly.     You  have  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Governor,  that  you  and  Congressman 
Chapman  and  Marshal  Hitch  and  whoever  else  was  present  with  you 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  26th  of  May  got  the  list  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  house  and  the  senate,  the  roll  call,  and  went  over  it  care- 
fully, name  by  name,  and  checked  up  every  name  on  it,  and  then  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  vou  sav  vou  <lid — that  Senator  Ijorimer 
would  be  elected  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  may  have  occurred,  but 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  it  occur  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  it  may  have  occurred,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  it  may  and  it  may  not. 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Judge,  I  was  just  stating  that  it  may  have  occurred, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  reverse  it:  I  will  say  I  do  not  think 
so,  although  it  may  have  occurred,  if  that  makes  it  any  clearer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  did  occur,  and  that  you  and 
those  gentlemen  carefully  checked  up  every  name? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  I  do  not  recall  it,  but  it  may  have  occurred.  I 
think  we  were  trying  to  keep  track  of  it.  I  was  trying  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  matter  to  find  out  the  forces. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  at  that  time  you  were  trying  to  keep  in 
touch  with  it  so  as  to  stop  it  if  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  try  to  stop  it.  The  fact  was  that  they  kept  com- 
ing to  me.  I  did  not  seek  out  any  of  them.  They  just  ran  to  me  to 
manage  affairs.  Senator  Hopkins'  friends  were  after  me  all  the  time, 
but  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  help  me  when  my  troubles  oc- 
curred. There  had  been  some  consideral)le  ill  feeling,  but  we  over- 
looked that;  and  they  came  to  me,  and  I  assis-ted  where  I  could,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the.  party.  I  did  not  want  a  precedent  established. 
There  was  no  feeling  against  the  Senator.  In  fact,  our  old  feeling 
had  been  restored. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  Senator  I>orimer  as  the  last  Senator  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  party  could  afford  to 
allow  a  vote  of  that  kind ;  that  it  would  come  back  to  us  and  destroy 
all  party  organization,  and  we  would  all  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
That  was  all  the  reason  there  was  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  think,  very  early  in  the  session  of  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly,  at  the  time  that  you  talked  with  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  about  the  election  of  Speaker  Shurtleff  by  DemocTatic 
votes,  when  you  suggested  to  Mr.  Lorimer  that  he,  Ix)rimer,  be 
elected  by  Democratic  votes — you  did  think,  then,  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  you  did  not  have  any  qualms  or  feelings  against  it,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Why,  yes.  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  power  to  do  it, 
he  had  better  take  it  himself;  then  he  would  have  all  the  burden 
and  odium  of  it,  and  he  represented  great  forces  there — as  he  did — 
and  Mr.  Shurtleff  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  suggested  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  he, 
Lorimer,  be  elected  ratner  than  that  he,  Lorimer,  elect  Shurtleff  by 
R^ublican  and  Democratic  votes,  did  you  in  that  same  conversation 
say  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  neither  you  nor  he  nor  the  party  could 
afford  to  have  Senator  Lorimer  elected  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  I  reprimanded  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  suggest  that  in  any  w^ay  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say,  I  do  not  recall  what  I  did.  I  simply  stated: 
"If  you  have  power  to  elect  Mr.  Shurtleff,  you  had  better  take  it 
yourself.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  you  senator  than  the  speaker, 
because  you  represent  more,  and  can  speak  with  authority;"  and 
the  speaKer  was  not  considered  a  leader  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  suggested  that  Mr.  I^)rimer  do  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  suggested  that  he  take  it  himself  if  he  had  the 
power  to  bestow  it  upon  Speaker  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  you  did  that  with  all  seriousness  and 
kindliness  toward  Senator  Lorimer? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  WTiy,  it  just  occurred  in  a  running  conversation, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  at  that  time.  I  did  not  tnink  it  out  or 
reflect  upon  it.  I  really  did  not  think  the  speaker  could  be  elected 
at  that  time,  but  I  felt  this  way:  I  did  not  know  what  they  could 
do;  I  did  not  have  know^ledge  of  their  plans,  nor  was  I  asked  about 
them ;  but  I  felt  that  if  he  had  power  to  do  it,  and  if  they  were  going 
to  do  it,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  him  Senator  than  any  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Governor,  did  you  consult  with  Frank  B.  Xoyes,  the 
then  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  what? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  senatorial  election. 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  have  talked  about  the  senatorial  election  and 
the  cour^;e  of  the  legislature  and  the  course  of  the  party.  I  knew 
him  quite  well.     We  talked  quite  often. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Victor  F.  Lawson? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi- 
cago Kecord-Herald  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Victor  Lawson  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature,  although  I  may  have  met  him;  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hane(  v.  Did  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  say  to  vou  that  Senator 
Lorimer  was  the  only  Republican  who  could  accept  or  take  or  con- 
sistently have  the  election  tt)  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  bv 
Democratic  and  Republican  votes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  in  that  way;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that  in  substance? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  not  that  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  he  say  to  you  that  Senator  Lorimer  had 
been  elected  repeatedly  in  a  Democratic  congressional  district  by 
increasing  majorities  each  time,  and  that  no  other  Republican  could 
be  elected  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  conversation  you  are  stating  is  one  Senator  Ix)ri- 
mer  said  in  his  speech  that  Mr.  Shanahan  had  with  Mr.  Noyes.  I 
think  you  are  getting  it  confused. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is  not  to  that  effect.  The  question  I  am 
asking  you  is 

Mr.  Deneen.  (To  the  stenographer.)  Just  read  that  question, 
please. 

(As  requested,  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  that  conversation,  or  that  in  substance, 
or  anything  like  it,  with  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  ivcall  the  matter  as  you  mention  it.  I 
talked  with  him  quite  often. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  that  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  On  the  situation  at  Springfield,  both  senatorially 
and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  election  of  Senator  rx)rimer  by  Republican 
and  DeuKKTatic  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  tliink  I  discussed  that  with  him.  I  do  not 
know.  It  depends  upon  when  I  met  him  as  to  whether  I  discussed 
7/  with  him — that  part  of  it,  the  latter  part. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  met  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  (juite  frequently  dur- 
ing that  session  of  the  legislature  and  before  Senator  Lorinier  was 
elected,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  how  frequently;  I  suppose  I  met 
him  probably  not  more  than  four  (;r  five  times.  I  may  have  met 
him  oftener,  and  maybe  not  that  often. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  talked  with  Frank  B.  Noyes  over  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  frequently  when  you  were  in  wSpringfield  and  he  was 
in  Chicago  in  relation  to  the  senatorial  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  talked  over  the  long-<listance 
telephone  about  the  senatorial  question.  We  have  talked,  but  very 
infrequently,  over  the  long-distance  telephone,  and  I  do  not  now 
recall  the  measures  we  talked  alxnit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Frank  B.  Noyes  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Speaker  ShurtlefT  in  any  manner,  by  either  Republican  or 
Democratic  votes,  or  a  cxmibination  of  l>oth,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  opiM)sed  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  And  Frank  B.  Xoyes  told  vou  and  others,  did 
he  not,  during  that  time,  that  if  an  effoil  was  made  by  S(*nator  Lori- 
mer  or  his  friends,  or  anyone  else*,  to  elect  Speaker  Shurtleff  United 
States  Senator,  every  vote  in  the  legislature  that  could  l)e  influenced 
or  controlled  by  the  newspapers  or  their  friends  would  be  swung  to 
Senator  Hopkins,  and  Hopkins  would  be  elected? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  cxmversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ever  tell  vou  that  in  sul)stance,  or  anvlhinir 
like  it?  '  • 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Frank  B.  Noyes  on  that  sub-- 
ject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  About  what — if  Senator  Lorimer  threw  his  votes 
to  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ye«;  on  the  effoi-t  or  attempt  or  talk  by  Senator 
Ijorimer  or  his  friends  or  anybody  else  to  elect  Speaker  Shurtleff 
United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  conversation,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  c(mditions,  my  best  judgment  is  that  I  did  not,  be- 
cause we  had  supi)osed  that  the  caucus  would  settle  it.  At  least  w^e 
hoped  it  would,  but  it  did  not,  and  he  was  elected  the  next  day.  E 
was  at  Springfield,  very  busy  all  the  time,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  that  I  had  any  conversation  w^th  him  on  any  subject  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  next  day  who  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Speaker  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  >Jo;  I  am  speaking  about  the  election  of  Speaker 
Shurtleff  as  Senator. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  do  not  recall 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  moment.  Will  you  not  hear  my  question  again 
and  answer  it  again?    I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  it  to  you. 

(As  requested,  the  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Frank  B.  Noyes  on  that  sul>j(»i'tV 
Mr.  Dknekn.  About  what — if  Seuat(»r  Lorimer  threw  his  votes  t(»  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  on  the  effort  or  attempt  or  talk  by  Senator  Lorimer  or  his 
friends  or  anybody  else  to  elect  SiXMiker  Shurtleff  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  it;  I  do  not  recall  any  such  conver- 
sation. 
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Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Frank  B.  Noyes,  or  he  with 
you,  or  he  with  anyblody  else  in  your  presence,  when  that  conversa- 
tion or  the  substance  of  it  took  place — ^tnat  is,  that  if  Senator  Lorimer 
or  his  friends  or  anyone  else  attempted  to  elect  Mr.  Shurtleff  United 
States  Senator,  every  vote  in  the  legislature  that  could  be  controlled 
or  influenced  by  the  newspapers  or  any  of  their  friends  would  be 
swung  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  elected  Senator  in  that 
way? 

'Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Noyes  having  such  a 
conversation  with  me,  nor  of  his  claim  that  he  could  control  any 
votes  in  the  general  assembly  at  any  time,  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Frank  B.  Noyes  say  to  you  that  because  of 
Mr.  Lorimer's  deep  watenvay  campaign  throughout  the  State,  which 
was  entirely  nonpolitical,  and  made  with  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  only  Republican  who  could  con- 
sistently be  elected  by  Democratic  and  Republican  votes? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  will  answer  that  "  no,"  and  state  that  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  only  conversation  I  had  about  Mr.  Lorimer  with  Mr. 
Noyes  was  that  after  talking  with  Senator  Lorimer  I  discussed  the 
situation  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  with  the  committeemen  and  a  large 
number  of  others.  We  discussed  the  situation,  and  what  would  re- 
sult in  the  event  that  a  defensive  alliance  was  formed  up  there,  that 
I  referred  to,  regarding  primary  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  alliance  with  whom? 

Mr.  Deneen.  With  Senator  Lorimer.  I  did  not  want  any  con- 
nection with  it  until  all  of  our  friends  understood  it.  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  party  there  at  all,  but  for  a  very  small  fraction ;  and  I  would 
not  presume,  in  view  of  all  the  bitter  contests  we  had  had,  to  go  into 
it  until  I  knew  the  sentiment  of  all  of  our  friends  regarding  that 
matter — whether  or  not  they  would  approve  of  it  and  favor  it  and 
support  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  refer  to  an  alliance  between  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  A  defensive  alliance,  and  to  go  no  further;  and  that 
is  why  we  explicitly  refrained  from  going  further. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  S.  DENEEN— Resumed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Governor,  you  said  on  your  direct  examination  on 
the  first  day  that : 

Mr.  Hiiies  called  ine  np  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  received  a  message 
from  the  President — President  Taft — in  reference  to  Senator  lorimer.  He 
stated  that  President  Taft  had  sent  a  message  to  me  to  siipiwrt  Senator  Lorimer 
and  aslvod  me  if  I  liad  received  tlie  messape.  and  I  told  him  no.  He  said, 
"  Well,  President  Taft  has  8i»nt  the  message,  and  I  intended  to  come  down 
myself,"  etc. 

You  remember  that  part  of  your  testimony? 
Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIanecy.  And  you  did  have  such  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  about 
10  o'clock,  I  think  you  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  *2Gth  of  May? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  after  I  had  disnoi^ed  of  my  mail,  I  should 
judge  about  10  o'-clock  or  after.    After  that,  I  shoulcl  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  C.  S.  Raymond,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Clifford  Raymond? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
Springfield? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  there  during  the  sessions  of  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  take  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  did  you  dur- 
ing that  time,  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Regularly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  take  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  read  it  regularly  or  occasionally? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  take  nine  daily  Chicago  papers  and  three 
daily  St.  Louis  papers  and  four  Springfield  daily  papers,  and  spend 
about  20  minutes  a  day  in  all.    That  is  about  the  way  1  read  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  somebody  else  reads  them 
for  vou  and  gives  you  the  substance  bf  what  they  contain? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  they  keep  them  and  save  them  for  me,  and  I 
never  have  time  to  look  at  them.    They  are  piled  up  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  Thursday,  May  27,  1909,  which  commences  on  the 
fourth  column  of  the  front  page  of  that  issue.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  article,  on  the  fifth  column  of  the  front  page,  just 
below  the  center  of  the  column,  and  I  read  from  that  article. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  that  supposed  to  come  from  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator.  The  article  is  headed  "By 
C.  S.  R.,  Springfield,  111."  That  "  C.  S.  R."  stands  for  Shepard 
Raymond. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  the  date  of  the  communication  is  the  26th  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  27,  the  day  after  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer  as  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  the  paper  is  dated  the  27th?  And  is  the 
article  dated  the  same  date? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  article  is  dated  May  26. 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  Springfield,  and  "  C.  S.  R."  is  C.  S.  Raymond, 
Governor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  understood  that  he  signed  his  articles  ''  C. 

S.  R.' 
Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I  read  as  follows  from  the  fifth  column : 

In  any  other  man  than  T/orlmer  it  mlpht  have  affected  his  standing?  in  Wash- 
ington. It  even  might  liave  affected  him.  and  it  may  yet,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  Ix)rimer  will  live  down  his  credentials. 

The  returns  in  his  case  may  not  be  scrutinized  with  the  hostility  witli  which 
those  of  any  other  Senator,  landed  in  the  United  States  Senate  labeled  a  Re- 
publican, but  sent  there  by  Democratic  votes,  would  have  been  looked  at. 
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ANNOUNCKS    STAND    ON    TARIFF. 

I^)rimer  rests  easy  ou  this  score.  He  Is  not  a8hame<l  of  his  •'constituency." 
and  told  the  lt»jrislatnre  as  much  after  he  had  been  declareii  elected,  lie  main- 
tains timt  he  is  a  liephblican.  He  hopes  th.it  the  Democrats  will  find  nothing  to 
regret  in  their  action.  He  trusts  that  the  Republicans  who  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  vote  for  him  nevertheless  will  consider  him  as  a  Rei)ubllcan  Sen- 
ator and  will  understand  that  he  appre<nates  the  reas(m8  why  they  were  unable 
to  8upiK)rt  him. 

This,  and  his  intention  to  supix)rt  tlie  Republican  national  platform  in  regard 
to  tariff  revision  were  announced  twice,  once  in  the  s])eech  which  he  made  to 
the  joint  assembly  after  his  election  and  again  to-niglit  in  a  formal  statement. 

The  Senator-elect  has  not  decided  whether  he  will  qualify  immediately  in 
the  Senate  or  whether  lie  will  remain  In  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"  I  will  go  where  I  can  do  the  most  good,"  he  said.  "  If  it  seems  that  by 
remaining  in  tlie  House  I  can  accomplisli  more  than  I  can  by  going  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  shall  remain  in  the  House.    That  is  yet  to  be  decldeil." 

In  his  formal  statement  he  said  that  he  would  be  guided  in  his  actions  on 
the  tariff  by  the  wishes  of  l^resldeut  Taft. 

MORE   ABOUT   TAFT   TELEGRAM. 

Strong  recommendations  from  the  national  administration  are  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Senator-elect.  Mr.  I^rimer  refused  to  discuss  them  or  to 
admit  that  he  had  received  them,  but  it  is  said  that  a  telegram  was  sent  him 
by  President  Taft  and  that  it  was  supplemented  by  a  telephone. message  from 
Washington. 

In  the  telegram  Mr.  Taft  is  said  to  have  declared  that  Lorimer  was  entirely 
acceptable  if  they  would  Just  **  send  him  along  quiclily." 

This  telegram  was  sent  that  it  might  be  used  to  influence  certain  Repub- 
licans, princli)any  Gov.  Deneen,  and  it  was  used  for  that  puri)ose.  Although 
Its  contents  and  Its  or'gin  are  not  explained  by  any  one  in  authority  to  know 
what  was  the  puriwse  or  the  purport  of  the  message,  the  fact  that  it  was  em- 
ployed to  secure  Republican  votes  and  Republican  supimrt  for  the  congress- 
man is  beyond  doubt. 

You  read  that  or  heard  of  it  or  knew  of  it,  Governor,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Just  now.     I  do  not  recall  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  undoubtedly  referred  the  telegram,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  telephone  message  to  t6e  one  that  Mr.  Hines  said  that 
lie  sent,  or  had  sent,  from  Washington,  and  the  telephone  talk  that 
he  had  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  would  say  no,  because  I  saw  no  telegram  and  never 
heard  that  such  a  telegram  was  sent;  and  the  telephone  message  to 
me  was  not  repeated  by  me,  so  that  Mr.  Raymond  could  not  have 
known  it ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  referred  to  any  of  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Suppose  he  heard  it  from  the  Washington  end  of  the 
line? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Your  question  and  the  quotation  said  that  I  saw  the 
telegram.     That  is  why  I  answered  no.     I  saw  no  such  telegram. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  not  within  quotation  marks. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  a  long  affair,  and 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Chicago  Tribime. 

Mr.  Deneek.  Wliat  do  you  want  me  to  reply  to?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  your  question? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  purpose  is  that  the  language  of  the  telephone 
message  there  referred  to  or  mentioned  was  undoubtedly  the  tele- 
phone talk  between  you  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  to  which  he  referred.  CVrtainly  not 
to  a  telegram;  and  if  he  knew  of  the  telei)hone  message,  it  must  have 
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been  revealed  to  him  by  somebody  else;  and  it  may  have  been,  so  far 
as  I  know.     I  do  not  loiow  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  now  and  then,  and 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  the  second  administration 
or  second  term  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  do  you  not  ? 

]VIr.  Deneex.  I  know  him;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  in  that  position — that  is,  he  was  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  then  and  now? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  was  then  and  is  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  sometimes  sends  out  from  Washington  ac- 
curate information  to  his  paper?     |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  suppose  1m»  d(K»s  usually.  I  have  no  means  of  test- 
ing his  informati(  n,  but  I  assume  he  sends  it  just  as  he  pets  it. 

Air.  Hanecy.  I  i*ead  to  you  fnmi  the  Chicago  Tribune  dated 
Thursday,  May  ii7,  1009,  in  the  first  column,  on  the  fifth  page,  from 
an  article  which  is  said  to  be  by  John  (Lilian  O'Laughlin,  AVashing- 
ton.  I).  C.  May  20.  "si>ecial.''     The  larger  headlines  are: 

Pilots  of  Senate  weleome  Loriiiier.  Cniiservnthcs  iM-lieve  Iiiin  one  of  them, 
while  pn)jn'es8lves  lo<»lc  askiinee.  ,Jnst  n  Senntor  to  Taft.  Harmony  with 
Ciillom  up  to  new  e(»IIeajrne:  statesnuMi  tallv  eantiiuisly. 

I  read  from  down  here  in  the  center  of  the  first  cohunn  on  the 
fifth  page: 

SKNATK    LKADKKS    An)KI)    I.OKIMKK. 

A'-'Cording  to  tallv  that  appears  to  be  well  fonndetl,  the  Senate  leaders  showe<l 
their  resentment  of  Hopkins's  course*  while  here  l)y  secretly  authorizing  a  well- 
known  business  man  to  j?o  to  Sprinjrtleld  and  use  his  influenee  to  beat  the  ex- 
Senator.  This  man,  it  is  said,  left  Washington  two  tlays  a^o  and  arrivt^l  at 
the  Illinois  capital  in  time  t<i  aid  l^)rimer  if  the  latter  niH»ded  it.  If  this  reiiort 
be  correct,  and  it  has  the  earmarks  of  truth,  the  reason  for  the  satisfaction 
disidayed  by  the  Senate  conservatives  this  afternoon  will  Ik»  apparent. 

Tieaders  in  the  Senate  are  confident  that,  astute  iKilitician  as  Lorimer  is.  he 
lias  not  tied  himself  up  %lth  the  I)em(H*rats  in  any  un-Kepubllcan  way.  That 
18  to  say,  he  is  not  believeil  to  have  entered  into  any  bargain  respecting 
patronage. 

•*  WATKRWAY  "     FIIK    IJKNKRAL    KXFLANATION. 

The  explanation  generally  made  is  that  Lorimer  is  the  exjjonent  of  the 
lakes-to-gulf  waterway  proposition,  and  that  is  the  n»as<in  he  recelvwl  such 
a  large  number  of  Democratic  votes.  Moreover,  it  is  iiointed  out  that  Lorimer 
18  not  the  only  Ueimblican  Senator  who  was  elected  by  aid  of  Democratic 
Totes.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  induced  the  Dem<K*rats  in  the  Pennsylvania 
IjCgislatun*  to  give  him  snlficient  votes  to  elect,  and  there  was  no  (piesti<m  as 
to  the  validity  of  his  credentials  on  this  score. 

I  democrats  like  (^ulberson.  of  Texas,  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
Champ  (^lark,  minority  leader  in  the  House,  are  in  a  quandary  as  t(»  the 
view  to  take  of  the  a<'tion  of  the  Democrats  at  Springfield  in  electing  a  Itepub- 
llean  United  States  Senator.  Their  frame  of  mind  was  exi»reKse<l  by  Clark, 
who  said  to-night : 

"I  can  not  judge,  bwause  of  my  lack  of  familiarity  with  political  conditions 
in  the  State.  I  know  both  Hopkins  and  Lorimer.  I  like  Lorimer.  If  in 
voting  tor  L(»rimer  the  elTect  will  be  to  break  up  the  Kepublican  Party  in 
Illinois,  then  I  ar»pr(»ve.  If  it  fails  to  have  that  tendency,  1  don't  know.  It 
is  Justifiable  always  to  bust  the  Republican  Party." 

Neither  Clark  nor  any  other  DeuKKrrat,  however,  l)elieves  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  gjn'ned  anything  by  the  triumph  of  Lorimer.  They  know  of 
no  instance  where  he  has  acted  with  them,  though  they  rword  numerous 
occasions  when  on  the  grounds  of  reciprocity  he  has  luvn  willing,  to  quote 
their  exact  words,  **  to  treat  them  fairly."     Everybody  is  skittish  in  discuss- 
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inj?  Loriuier  and  what  he  did  in  order  to  pain  the  victory,  bec^anse  he  has  won, 
and  has  suddenly  been  projected  npon  the  national  stage  in  a  iK)sitlon  where 
his  influence  may  be  needed. 

PERSONAL  TRIL'MPll,   SAYS  CULLOM. 

Terliaps  this  accounts  for  the  applause  which  certain  members  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  give  to  Ix>rimer's  election  and  the  indisiwsition  of  others  to  talk 
about  it  for  publication.  Senator  Cullom.  as  is  well  known,  gave  his  supiwrt 
to  Hoi)kins.  Whether  he  really  wanted  Hopkins  is  beside  the  question.  The 
fact  that  he  did  what  he  could  is  well  known.  In  s])eaking  about  the  news 
to-day,  Cullom  merely  said : 

"  It  is  a  personal  triumjih  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  think  lie  will  be  a  Reimblican 
in  the  Senate  and  we  will  get  along  harmoniously  together.  The  great  State 
of  niinois  is  entitleil  to  two  vtites  in  the  Senate,  and  for  this  reason  the  legis- 
lature itself  doul)tless  thought  it  must  agree." 

Si)eaker  Cannon,  who  was  in  tlie  same  boat  with  Senator  Cullom,  did  not 
hear  the  news  until  his  return  this  afternoon  from  a  short  trip  in  the  country. 
His  only  comment  was: 

"  Mr.  liorimer  is  a  man  of  ability.  In  my  opinion  he  will  make  a  good 
Senator." 

Representative  Fobs,  who  was  a  candidate  before  the  people  for  Hopkins's 
Beat,  seemed  to  accept  the  result  in  an  equable  way. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  n  personal  and  biparf.san  victory,"  was  the  way  in 
which  he  exi)ress(»d  his  feelings. 

There  are  eight  committee  assignments  for  Ijorimer  after  he  shall  have 
taken  his  oath  of  office.  He  will  be  made  chairman  of  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  r>epartm(»nt  of  the  Navy,  and  he  W'll  be  a  member  of  the 
following  committees:  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  Kxiienditures  In  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Manufactures,  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
Transportation  to  the  Seaboard,  and  Woman's  Suffrage. 

HIS    WORK    IN   THE   HOUSE. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  that  unless  it  is  desired  by  somebody,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  want  to  go  on  over  to  the  third  column  on  the  fifth 
page  of  the  same  issue  of  that  paper  and  read,  under  the  headlines : 

Former  newsboy  now  United  States  Senator.  William  Lorlmer's  skill  In 
handling  men  manifested  when  car  conductor.  Rapid  rise  in  iK)litlcs.  Bland 
blond  boss  outgenerals  his  foes  In  many  a  hard-fought  campaign. 

I  read  down  near  the  center  of  that  column,  as  follows: 

The  election  of  the  "  blond  boss  "  to  the  Senatorshlp  was  the  crowning  feat 
of  the  iK)litIcal  tactics  which  always  have  characterized  his  Interests.  It  was 
nothing  strange  for  Ix>rimer  to  be  elected  through  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes, 
for  he  has  enjoyed  a  large  Democratic  following  for  many  years.  Three  times 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  In  the  old  second  district,  which  was  Democratic, 
and  his  political  sway  has  been  strongest  In  Democratic  territory.  To  such  a 
marked  degree  has  Democratic  supi)ort  figured  In  his  political  achievements 
that  his  friends  point  with  pride  to  the  nonpartisan  character  of  his  following, 
while  his  enemies  contemptuously  dub  him  "  Hii)artlpan  Billy." 

You  saw  those  articles,  did  you  not,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  at  any  time  that  ex-First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  John  Callan  OXaughlin's  article,  or  that  of  Mr. 
Raymond  that  I  have  read  here  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  were  ever 
contradicted  or  repudiated  by  anybody,  did  you? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  never  heard  them  repudiated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  them  contradicted  or  repudiated  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  had  a 
fairly  good  circulation  throughout  parts  of  Illinois,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  good,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  the  statements  in  those  articles  were  not  true 
or  were  not  based  upon  facts  they  would  probably  have  been  contra- 
dicted or  have  been  matter  of  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anythin^r  about  that, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Since  that  time,  would  they  not  ?  - 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that — as  to  what  th© 
readers  did  or  what  they  thought,  or  whether  they  wrote  letters  to 
them  or  not     I  was  too  busy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  this  morning,  Governor,  that  in  your 
opinion  Senator  Lorimer\s  position  on  the  deep  waterway  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  nis  election  as  Senator  or  the  fact  that 
Democrats  voted  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  said  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  votes 
which  were  classified  as  waterway  votes,  because  in  all  of  their  dis- 
tricts save  one,  their  representatives  are  against  the  waterway  now, 
and  want  the  $20,000,000  provision  repealed,  and  have  so  given  their 
arguments.  I  think,  for  one  instance,  that  Mr.  Hearn  who  voted 
with  the  Senator,  is  against  the  waterway  now,  and  is  still  in  office, 
and  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  hostile  to  the  bill  that  your  friends  had  in  the 
legislature?  • 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  he  is  against  any  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  went  all  over  that  this  morning,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  committee  further  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  You  have  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  am  answer- 
ing you  the  same  way  as  I  did  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  the  Tribune  differed  as  Ito  whether  Senator 
Lorimer's  position  on  the  deep  waterway  brought  him  votes  from 
the  Democrats  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  the  Tribune.  Those 
articles  purport  to  represent  the  views  of  some  gentlemen,  reporters, 
and  correspondents. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  think  that  the  Tribune  permits  in  its  columns 
articles  of  that  kind  that  would  be  unauthorized  or  against  the 
policy  or  sentiments  of  the  management  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  if  the  persons  had  to  write  the  articles  with 
the  information  they  have  had  since,  they  would  like  to  alter  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  very  likely.  There  may  be  many  of  their 
acts  that  they  would  like  to  retract,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  my  question. 
(The  stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Trihunc  iiemilts  In  its  cohimns  articles 
of  that  Icind  that  would  be  unauthorized  or  against  the  policy  or  aentinientfi  of 
the  management  of  the  paiierV 

Mr.  Deneen.  Now  read  my  answer. 
(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  if  the  persons  had  to  write  the  articles  with  the  in- 
formation they  have  had  since,  they  would  like  to  alter  them. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Tribune  is  to  employ 
capable  men  and  let  them  gather  the  information  and  state  it  as 
they  gather  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  not  to  misstate  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Wlien  the  election  occurred,  did  you  then  think  the 
waterway  question  had  anything  to  do  with  the  result? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  Well,  in  this  way:  It  enabled  him  to 
jnake  the  acquaintance  of  the  Democrats,  associate  wuth  them,  and  it 
:gave  him  an  opportunity  to  work  with  them  without  being  criticised, 
•and  gave  some  of  those  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
lexcuse;  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  any  vital  result.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  not  a  difference  between  the  parties. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  what  was  your  im- 
pression at  that  time,  and  not  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did  not  think  so.  I  thought  it  was  a  factional  mat- 
ter, carrying  on  the  original  bipartisan  agreement  by  which  the  fight 
•was  made  on  me  at  the  primaries,  at  the  election,  and  in  the  organi- 
-zation  of  the  house.  They  appreciated  the  services  rendered  in  that 
way.  I  thought  that  had  something  to  do  with  it — much  more  than 
the  waterway.  That  was  my  impression.  Whether  I  am  right  or 
not  I  do  not  Know.     I  am  giving  my  views  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  read  Mr.  Edward  Hines's  testimonv,  did  you 
a)ot?  ^         *    " 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  only  in  the  newspapers.  I  did  not  read  the  ac- 
curate statement  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  where  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  read  as  much  as  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  as  incredulous  about  some  or  the  news- 
papers as  you  seem  to  be  of  all  of  them.  I  asked  you  if  you  read 
his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  read  the  accounts  published  of  his  testimony  in 
certain  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  read  there  that  Mr.  Hines  testified  that 
he  was  sent  from  W^ashington  to  Springfield  with  the  message  to  you 
and  other  leaders  in  relation  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Something  to  that  effect;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  he  was  stopped  at  Chicago  and  did  not 
^o  any  farther  than  that,  but  called  you  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone, and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  understood  that  from  the  reading.  I  say  I 
•do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  that  is  the  substance  of  what  was  published; 
jes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  reading  the  article  by  ex-First  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  John  Callan 
O'Loughlin,  from  Washington,  dated  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  did  vou 
think  that  the  business  man  mentioned  in  that  article  was  Mr.  £d- 
^ard  Hines? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  suppose,  after  two  days  and  a  half  service  on  the 
witness  stand  here,  that  I  would  be  qualified  as  an  expert  in  guessing 
^ho  it  was.    I  will  guess  Mr.  Hines.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  I  guessed  right  the  very  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Governor. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  just  a  few  questions  to  ask  you,  Governor. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1,  1911,  page  3902,  in  the 
first  column  of  that  page,  in  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Ix)rimer,  it  is 
claimed  that  certain  oi  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Illinois  House 
supported  his  candidacy  because  of  their  mutual  interest  in  the  water- 
way project;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to 
the  individuals  there  named.  The  language  of  the  speech  in  that 
respect  is :  "  Democratic  waterway  support."  Then  follows  a  list  of 
names,  the  first  name  being  Senator  Heam.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Senate  in  the  rorty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  time:  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  voted  lor  Senator  I^rimer  on  the  final  ballot! 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  his  attitude  on  the  waterway  question 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  against  the  bill  since,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Representative  Blair  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  object  to  my  suggesting,  to  avoid  a  recross- 
examination,  that  the  governor  saia  he  was  against  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  means  to  say  the  same  bill  that  Senator  Lorimer  was 
for,  but  a  subsequent  bill.  If  he  will  correct  that  now,  I  shall  not 
have  to  cross-examine  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  was  the  bill  of  the  internal  improvement  commis- 
sion, the  so-called  Schmidt  or  Johnson  bill.  It  was  called  first  the 
Schmidt  bill  and  then  the  Johnson  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  one  you  favored? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  the  same  bill  I  favored. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  interrupting  and  cross- 
examining  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  not  do  it  at  all,  if  you  object. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  it  might  save  time  and  that  we  would  get 
an  earlier  disposition  pi  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  shall 'be  very  glad  to  expedite  matters  in  that  way, 
if  we  can. 

Representative  Blair  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  lower  house 
in  that  same  assembly,  was  he  not.  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  not  returned  to  the  Illinois  house,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  has  been  succeeded  by  some  one  else? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Two  Democrats  now  represent  that  district. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  his  successor  on  the 
waterway  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Both  of  them  are  against  the  waterway. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean 

Mr.  Deneen  (interposing) .  Against  this  bill,  and,  I  think,  against 
any  bill.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  present  bill, 
for  which  you  stand,  and  the  legislation  for  which  Senator  Lorimer 
and  his  friends  stood  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  they  did  not  introduce  any  bill  at  the  last  legis- 
lature. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that  that  measure  for  which  Senator  Ijorimer 
stood  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  has  not  been  pending  in  the 
present  one  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No.     It  was  not  reintroduced. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  has  not  been  reintroduced  at  any  other  session 
since  the  forty-sixth? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Thev  did  not  introduce  any  bill.  Thev  just  found 
fault  with  ours  and  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  of,  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Mr.  Denekn.  I  think  they  have  advocated  it  in  the  papers.  Both 
members  who  succeeded  Mr.  Blair  published  newspapers,  Mr.  Kapp 
and  Mr.  Duffv. 

Mr.   Healy.  xVnd  those  gentlemen  have  opposed   any   waterway 

?iroject  of  any  kind,  whether  the  one  favored  by  you  or  the  one 
avored  by  Senator  Ijorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Healy.  Representative  Espy  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  lower  house  in  that  session  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  present  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 
'  Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  succeeded  bv  some  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  his  successor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  a^iiist  waterway  legislation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Of  any  kind.     So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Representative  Gorman? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  still 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  the  exception  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.     He  comes  from  Peoria,  located  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  favore<l  the  waterway  proj^t? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  the  way,  Governor,  were  there  two  men  by  the 
name  of  Gorman  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  one  in  the 
house  and  one  in  the  senate? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  one  in  the  house  and  one  in  the  senate;  one 
from  Chicago  and  one  from  Peoria. 

Mr.  Healy.  Representative  Link,  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly, has  since  died  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  has  his  plac^  been  filled  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  a  Democrat  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  his  successor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Against  any  expenditure  of  money  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waterway. 

Mr.  Healy.  Representative  Riley  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
fortv-sixth  general  assembly,  was  he  not? 

]Mfr.  Deneen.  Yes. 
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Senator  Jones.  Has  there  been  any  legislation  proposed  repealing 
the  constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  has  been  proposed  in  the  newspa|H»rs.  It  has  not 
got  to  the  legislature. 

Senator  Jones.  There  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  legis- 
lature ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  There  have  been  no  votes  or  expressions  of  these 
representatives  in  an  official  way  upon  tlie  question? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for 
the  waterway  right  after  the  general  session  adjourned.  The  legis- 
latui*e  remained  in  session  until  the  tSOth  of  June,  and  then  took  a 
recess  until  next  October — early  in  October.    It  is  in  recess  now. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  no  proposition  i>ending  except  your  prop- 
osition ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  is  all.  The  other  side  have  not  introduced 
anv  measures.    They  have  found  fault  with  oure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  never  was  any  propasition  |>ending  to  repeal 
the  constitutional  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  has  l)een  discussed  in  the  Kecord- Herald  and  a 
number  of  j)aix»rs. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  know  that  these*  successors  of  those 
other  representatives  are  oppose<l  to  any  waterway  legislation? 

Mr.  Deneen.  From  the  discussions  we  have  had  with  men  who 
have  been  out  finding  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. I  have  not  talked  with  these  men,  except  Mr.  Duffy,  I  think, 
and  Mr.  Rapp.     Mr.  Kapp  I  know  quite  well. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know^  from  these  men  themselves,  or 
from  any  expression  they  have  made  officially,  what  their  opinions 
are? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  am  simply  giving  my  best  judgment  as  to  their 
views,  as  I  have  in  regard  to  all  of  these  matters. 

Senator  Jones.  It  (I()es  not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  entitled  to  any 
particular  weight  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  are  three  other  members  who  are  in  this  same 
category,  and  if  the  committee  desires  me  to  desist  from  further 
interrogation  along  this  line  I  shall  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  No;  finish  it,  and  we  will  take  it  for  what  it  is 
.  worth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Representative  Riley  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  1>ENEEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  he  still  a  member? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  he  been  succeedeil  bv  another? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  succeeded  Ibv  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  his  successor  on  the 
waterway  quest icm  i 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  that  I  referred  to.  I 
as  not  so  sur*»  as  to  whether  he  would  vote  for  any  bill.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  he  would  not  favor  legislation.  We  could  not  get  him 
to  vote  for  it  or  to  make  any  suggestions  about  amending  it  to  cor- 
respond with  his  views. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Is  Representative  Staymates  a  member  of  the  present 
general  assembly? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Mr.  He.\ly.  He  was  a  Democrat  member  of  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  has  been  succeeded  by  some  other  person  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  attitude  of  his  successor  on  the  waterway 
question  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  I  am  not  sure  about 
him.    I  think  he  is  against  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Henry  S.  Shephard  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Illinois  house  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  he  was.  Shephard,  from  Jersey ville;  there  is 
one  Eepublican  and  one  Democrat,  and  this  is  the  one  from  Jersey 
County. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  has  been  succeeded,  you  say,  by  some  other  person? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  two  Democrats. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  attitude  of  those  men  on  the  waterway 
question  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  against  it.  I  know  they 
are  against  it — one  of  them,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Kelly, 
I  think  it  is,  also. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  various  talks  with  Senator  Lorimer  with  ref- 
erence to  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  house  in  the  forty-sixth 
g<^eral  assembly,  did  you  suggest  to  him  at  any  time  that  he  and  his 
mends  had  induced  and  brought  about  the  election  of  Senator 
Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  the  matter  was  over,  I  talked  to  him  on  that 
theory — that  he  was  the  force. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ever  deny  your  suggestion  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  think  not.    He  just  accepted  my  statements. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  approve  in  any  way  of  the  statements  that  you 
made? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  were  accepted.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him 
as  if  he  represented  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  witness  to  state  what 
was  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  trying  to  shorten  the  examination  a  little,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  in  that  respect.  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No  ;  I  could  not  remember  definitely  the  conversation. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  that  you  simply  talked  on  that  as- 
Buniption  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes.  I  did  not  talk  to  Mr.  ShurtleflF  two  minutes  the 
whole  session,  I  think.  He  called,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  stated 
that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  to  him,  or  wished  to  have  a  conference 
with  him  at  any  time,  he  would  be  glad  to  call.  He  stayed  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  do  not  think  he  took  a  seat.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. He  just  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  went  away. 
That  is  my  recollection ;  although  he  may  have  stayed  longer. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  were  asked  bv  Judge  Hanecv  about  Representa- 
tive John  W.  Hill? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  political  territory'  in  which  he  lived? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  who  was  generally  or  publicly  re- 
garded as  the  political  leader  of  the  territory  in  which  he  lived  f 

Mr.  Deneen.  Edward  J.  Brundige,  corporation  counsel  at  that 
time  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  \Vliat  was  Mr.  Brundige's  political  attitude  toward 
you  in  the  gubernatorial  fight  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  was  one  of  the  candidates  at  first;  one  of  the  ten- 
tative candidates,  and  then  he  withdrew  when  thev  all  withdrew  to 
give  way  for  Gov.  Yates,  and  suppoiled  Gov.  Yates  and  opposed  me- 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  HisALY.  Did  he  oppose  your  candidacy? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Very  strongly. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  made  a  number  of  speeches  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  in  1908,  was  it  not,  Governor? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  political  territory  in  which  Mr.  Hill  lived 
or  the  particular  ward  in  which  he  resided  at  that  time  was  not  in 
what  is  generallv  called  the  Lake  View  territory? 

Mr.  Deneen.  )^o;  it  was  the  north  town,  I  understood,  if  I  recol- 
lect correctly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  one  other  question :  The  first  ballot  talcen  in  the- 
Illinois  assembly  on  the  19th  of  January  was  in  the  separate  houses  I 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  a  purely  informal  ballot,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think,  under  the  constitution,  if  you  receive  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  you  can  elect. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  had  forgotten  what  the  constitution  was  in  that 
respect. 

That  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  Gov- 
ernor, about  two  matters:  First,  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines 
and  then  in  regard  to  the  jack  pot. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  vou  undertake  to  claim.  Governor,  that 
you  can  repeat  accurately,  word  for  word,  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Not  at  all.  It  is  just  a  general  recollection  of  the 
substance. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  are  just  giving  your  memory  of  the  im- 
pression that  was  made  by  the  conversation^ 

Mr.  Deneen.  The  substance  of  the  conversation  rather  than  the 
words. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Could  it  have  been  that  Mr.  Reynolds's  name 
was  mentioned  in  that  conversation  in  connection  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  read  the  statements,  and 
I  saw  that  my  recollection  was  not  in  harmony  with  his,  and  1 
thought  it  out  carefully.    My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hines  told  me- 
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that  he  missed  the  train.  The  train  from  Washington  arrives  at 
8.55,  and  the  train  for  Springfield  leaves  in  the  same  depot  five  min- 
utes later  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Road.  My  recollection  Avas  that 
he  stated  that  he  had  missed  the  train  and  that  was  why  he  was  call- 
ing me  up.  Otherwise  I  would  have  received  the  message  from  Mr. 
Reynolds.  I  received  no  such  message.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
to  Tbe  a  rather  umisual  matter.  Mr.  Reynolds  could  not  have  iden- 
tified Mr.  Hines's  voice  very  well,  because  I  did  not  know  him  any 
better  than  I  did  Mr.  Hines.  I  have  met  him,  and  know  w^ho  he  is 
very  well,  but  we  have  not  talked  so  that  I  knew  his  voice. 

Senator  Fletchkr.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Hines's  voice? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  I  cculcl  not  telL     He  said  he  was  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  having  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  you  did  not  recognize  his  voice  'i 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Or  that  you  might  not  know  who  was  talking? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  was  discussed  after  that 
until  this  case  came  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  remember  his  saving:  "This  is  Edward 
Hines"? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  he  said  so.  He  talked  with  me,  began  the 
conversation,  and  I  assume  he  identified  himself. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  gave  you  that  name? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  just  assume  so.  It  made  no  par- 
ticular impression  upon  me. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  You  do  not  recall  whether  at  the  time  you  had 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  who  was  talking? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  Mr.  Hines.  He  said  he  w^as. 
But  when  he  told  the  story,  or  when  he  began  telling  the  story,  I 
thought  it  rather  imusual  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  send  a  message  to  me  through  a  man  that  I  had  never  seen — 
Senator  Aldrich — with  whom  I  had  no  c<mnection,  and  the  matter 
delivered  over  the  telephone,  and  a  request  made  of  me  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Lorimer,  when  the  matter  was  already  settled.  I  thought  it  was 
out  of  harmony  with  all  the  facts,  and  I  dismissed  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  could  not  have  Ix^en  important.  If  it  had  l)een  a 
genuine  message  it  could  not  have  aifected  anything. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  are  no  relations 
between  Senator  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Revnolds,  and  thev  mav  not  be 
acquainted  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  they  are  acquainted,  but  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  their  relations  at  all,  except  from  the  public  press. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  there  anv  dinicultv  in  hearinir  that  con- 
versation,  as  you  recall?     It  was  a  long-distance  message? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  assume  not,  or  I  would  have  had  him  receive  it,  so 
'that  I  could  have  heard  it.  It  was  a  long-distance  telei)hone  mes- 
sage from  about  200  miles. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  lonsr  did  it  last  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  recall  simply  the  substance. 
I  suppose  it  lasted  a  few  minutes  only. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  at  the  ))hone  at  your  desk  and  were 
people  around  you  at  that  time,  or  what  were  the  circumstances? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  them.  I  have  two  teleph(?iies  at  my 
desk,  on  two  diflFerent  lines  of  telephones,  the  Independent  and  Bell ; 
and  we  have  a  booth  in  the  outside  room,  too.  It  is  usually  open, 
however;  the  doors  are  open.  We  have  six  or  eight  long-flistance 
telephone  connections. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  recall  where  you  were  when  you 
received  the  message,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher,  ^\^lethe^  you  were  at  your  desk  or  in  the  b(X)th  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  vou  re<5all  whether  there  were  other  people 
there  or  about  at  the  time  ) 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  know  Congressman  Chapman  was  thert»,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Hitch,  and  I  think  Fred  W.  Potter,  the  insurance  superin- 
tendent, was  there.  I  do  not  recollect  others,  but  there  must  have 
been  others  there. 

Senator  Fi^ixher.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  rather  a 
busy  time  and  that  there  was  more  or  less  excitement? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  25  people  in  the  office. 
That  was  usually  true.  The  office  was  usually  filled  at  that  time  of 
day.  They  are  large  offices.  But  they  were  not  in  my  particular 
office. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Only  those  you  have  named  were  in  your  pri- 
vate office? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  thev  were  in  the  office.  I  know  I  was  talk- 
ing  to  them,  or  I  think  I  was,  when  I  was  interrupted,  and  we  were 
canvassing  the  matter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  speech  which  you 
delivered  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Shurtleff — you  mentioned  in  that  speech 
the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  other  matters? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  at  that  time  or  prior  to  that  time,  or  at 
any  time,  associate  the  jack  pot  with  the  elexition  of  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  At  that  time:  yes.  Two  or  three  men  had  confessed 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  mean  confessed  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  They  had  confessed  to  receiving  money. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Out  of  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Mr.  White,  I  think,  haa  made  his  confession,  and  Mr. 
Holstlaw  and  Mr.  Link;  and  some  of  them  said  they  received  it  out 
of  the  jack  pot  and  others  said  they  received  the  money  and  did  not 
know  where  they  got  it,  or  for  what  purpose;  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer 
was  another. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  since  1B97  this 
jack  pot  had  l^een  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Deneen.  By  common  report,  money  has  been  collected  and  dis- 
tributed in  that  way. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  I  said,  "  supposed  to  exist." 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  that  it  had  to  do  with  promoting  or  de- 
feating legislation  ? 
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Mr.  Dekeen.  Yes;  both. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  purpose  and  thing  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  jack  pot  haa  relation,  ordinarily,  to  legislation,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  Deneen.  To  legislation  pending. 

Senator  Fletcheh.  Did  it  have  any  further  or  more  extended  work 
to  perform  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  than  any  previous 
assemblies? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  associated  the  senatorial  election  with  the 
jack  pot  prior  to  these  confessions? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes ;  I  had.    I  had  received  information. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  after  the  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  first  information  that  I  received  was  from 
Mr.  Keeley.    I  talked  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  He  referred  to  the  statement  that  was  being  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes;  and  he  referred  to  his  view  as  to  how  many 
had  received  money. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  had  not  associated  the 
jack  pot  with  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  had  no  definite  information  about  that; 
nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  have  an  opinion  that  I  would  be  justi- 
fied in  stating. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Had  you  heard  any  rumors  even  before  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  had  heard  rumors  and  all  sorts  of  explanations 
made  for  the  53  votes.    The  papers  commented  on  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  after  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Right  after  the  election,  of  course.  They  commented* 
on  the  fact  that  53  Democrats  would  vote  for  a  Ilepublican  on  one 
ballot,  and  all  sorts  of  explanations  were  made.  Among  them  some 
men  who  were  inclined  to  be  suspicious  thought  there  were  other 
reasons,  and  they  were  stated;  but  it  was  just  the  general  rumor 
that  was  about. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  was  no  talk,  however,  before  the  elec- 
tion that  there  was  a  jack-pot  fund  to  be  used  in  influencing  the 
senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Only  the  one  I  referred  to,  about  the  $30,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  relation  to  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  relation  to  Senator  Hopkins. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  what  you  harve  stated,  have  you  any 
information  to  which  you  could  direct  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee, or  any  proof  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  information  you  received  from  Mr.  Keeley 
was  in  the  month  of  March,  1910? 

Mr.  Deneen.  March. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  16th  of  March? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  talked  about  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Governor,  is  your  state  of  mind  vSuch,  and  your 
recollection,  that  you  can  state  definitely  as  to  whether  or  not  in  the 
conversation  you  nad  with  Mr.  Hines  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  he 
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said,  "How  soon  can  you  see  Congressman  Lorimer,"  to  which  you 
replied,  "  I  will  see  him  within  10  minutes"? 

Mr.  Dekeen.  I  do  not  recollect  that  at  all.  I  am  quite  sure  no 
such  conversation  was  had. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  was  the  question  asked  you,  or  can  you  state 
definitely  on  the  question,  as  whether  Mr.  Hines  said,  "  Can  we  rely 
on  your  assistance,"  to  which  you  replied,  "  Yes  "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  conversation  did  not  occur  according  to  my 
recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  was  the  conversation  continued,  referring 
to  Senator  Lorimer,  "  Will  you  see  him  immediately,"  to  which  you 
replied,  "  I  will  see  him  within  10  minutes  "  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  That  did  not  occur,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Governor,  are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Weber  was  at 
the  meeting  where  you  were  discussing  the  apportionment  of  the 
wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago  which  was  held  in  Mr.  Pease's  house? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Ko.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  you  in  the 
noon  hour  and  have  refreshed  my  recollection.  My  impression  is 
now  that  he  was  not,  from  your  statements,  and  I  had  no  inde- 
pendent recollection. 

Mr.  Hanbc'Y.  Governor,  had  your  attention  been  called  to  the  con- 
versation that  you  had  with  Edward  Hines  about  10  o'clock  on  the 
forenoon  of  May  26,  1909,  between  that  time  and  the  publication 
of  the  testimonv  of  Mr.  Hines  before  the  Helm  Committee  in  the 
last  of  February  or  March  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  it  had  been  called  to  my  attention,  or  had 
been  discussed,  yes ;  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When,  and  where? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Oh,  some  time — I  think  I  talked  to  the  President 
about  it  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Deneen.  When  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  do  not  know  when  that  was. 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  can  not  place  it  exactly.  I  can  run  back  and  find 
out  when  I  was  here,  and  then  place  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  by  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Deneen.  T  do  not  recall  that,  as  to  just  when  it  was.  I  was 
here  in  April  and  I  was  here  last  December  twice,  but  I  do  not  recall 
just  when  it  was.  I  think  I  talked  with  Secretary  MacVeagh  about 
it  the  August  after  this  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  what  election  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  After  Senator  Ijorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  with  Secretary  MacVeagh 
about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  sent  for  me.  I  was  in  Chicago  and  he  wanted 
to  see  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  he  wanted  to  see  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Deneen.  No;  he  wanted  to  make  inquiries  of  me  regarding 
how  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  said  he  wanted  to  gather  the  information  for  the 
President. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  MacVeagh  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  I  said  to  him,  '•  Why,  ask  tlie  President,  he  is  the  man 
who  gave  directions/'  in  a  joking  way. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  Secretary  Franklin  MacVeagh  say  to  you  that 
President  Taft  had  authorized  or  directed  him  to  go  out  and  get 
information  for  the  President  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  placed  it  in  that  way.  As  I 
recall  it,  he  wanted  to  ascertain  for  the  President  matters  regarding 
Senator  Lorimer's  election,  and  the  part  that  I  bore — ^lie  said  some 
rumors  had  been  circulated  that  I  had  been  instrumental  in  it,  and 
I  said  to  him,  "AVliy,  tell  the  President,  he  is  the  man  who  elected 
him,  not  me,  he  Avas  the  one  that  was  suspected,  not  me."  Then  we 
talked  on,  and  if  you  want  me  to  give  the  conversation  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  MacVeagh  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Deneen.  Then  the  quest i(?n  arose  about  this  telephone.  I  told 
him  then  that  Mr.  Hines  had  telephoned  to  me  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  word  to  me  througli  Senator  Aldrich. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  vou  said  to  him? 

Mr.  Deneen.  We  talked  along  in  that  way.  The  conversation  did 
not  last  long,  because  he  expressed  such  astonishment  at  it  that  it 
ended. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  committee 
the  language  as  ne^r  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  expressed 
myself  and  how  he  expressed  himself  in  August  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  that  you  had  with 
Mr.  MacVeagh  on  that  ocrcasion  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think,  then,  he  asked  me  to  give  my  views  about 
the  political  situation  in  Illinois,  and  I  stated  them  briefly,  and  I 
think  that  was  all.  As  I  recall  it,  our  talk  was  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ing and  was  very  brief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Deneen.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  w  ith  anybody  else  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  think  the  matter  had  been  discussed,  but  not 
much — very  little. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  anybody? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  other  party  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  say  I  do  not  recall  now.  I  think  I  discussed  it  with 
Col.  B,  A.  J^ckart,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  suppose  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  Mr.  West,  but  I  do  not  recollect  just  the  time  and 
place ;  but  it  was  discussed  generally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhen  did  3'ou  talk  with  Bamey  Eckart  about  it? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.  The  only  reason 
why  I  think  I  discussed  it  with  him  was  that  Ave  discussed  a  lot  of 
those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Barney  Eckai-t  is  one  of  your  staff? 

Mr.  Deneen.  He  is  the  railroad  and  warehouse  connnissioner  under 
me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  one  of  your  staff? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  your  political  and  personal  friends? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  not  tell  when  you  had  that  talk  with  him  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Deneen.  I  have  just  a  vague  recollection  that  I  talked  with 
him.  I  have  a  recollection  because  I  asked  him  about  Mr.  Hines. 
We  discussed  Mr.  Hines.  I  know.  The  reason  why  I  think  I  talked 
with  him  is  because  of  the  conversation  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Secretary  MacVeagh  on  any  other 
occasion  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  that  conversation  last? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Well,  I  do  not  i-ecall. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Have  you  any  idea  about  liow  long? 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Well,  I  do  not  recall.  The  subject  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. I  saw  him  about  10  or  15  minutes — it  was  a  short  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  vou  have  told  the  substance  of  all  vou  said  to 
him  and  he  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexeen.  The  substance,  the  subject  matter.  I  have  given  you 
the  picture  of  the  conversation,  or  tlie  meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  you  si»e  tltis  statement  that  was  reported  to  have 
been  given  out  from  the  White  House  on  Friday,  June  30,  1J)11? 

Mr.  Deneen.  Xo.  I  think  I  mav  have  road  it,  but  I  do  not  recall 
it.  You  read  it.  Judge  Hanecy,  if  you  care  to,  and  I  will  tell  you 
after  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  read  from  the  tenth  page  of  the  Washington  Even- 
ing Star  of  Friday,  June  30,  11)11,  from  the  first  column  on  that 
page. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  do  not  know  what  the  statement  is, 
but  I  did  not  see  the  Washingtcm  Star  on  that  dav,  and  so  I  could 
not  have  known  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  mean  in  any  newspaper.  It  was  given  out  from 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Dexeex.  Then  I  mav  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  read  the  article,  which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hines*H  teatiinony  yosterclny  indicating  tlint  ProPident  Tnft  liml  expressed 
a  preference  for  Mr.  I^)rlnjer  brou^lit  fortli  tlie  followlnj:  statonient  from  tlie 
White  House  last  night: 

"The  fact  with  reference  to  Pn»sident  Taft's  relatlmis  to  Senator  Lorinier's 
election  is  this:  That  during  the  tariff  flglit  geutlonien  caino  to  him  nnd  ex- 
pressed their  interchft  in  passing  the  tariff  l)ill.  :ind  sjiid  thM  if  l!:i«l  Im'<mi  sug- 
gested from  Illinois  that  it  would  be  wise  for  tlie  I*iesicl(»;j(  »o  expij'ss  an 
o]>inion  in  favor  of  the  electi(»n  of  Mr.  I^)rimer.  He  <lid  not  know  Mr.  Lorimer 
well,  although  he  knew  that  he  was  an  influential  Member  of  CfUigress.  but  he 
did  know  Senator  Hopkins.  He  knew  very  little  about  Illinois  politics,  but 
expressed  a  desire  that  there  should  l)e  two  Republican  Senators  from  Illinois. 
But  when  asked  to  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  urging  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  he  declined  to  do  so.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Hines  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  anxious  for  and  was  urging  the  election  of  Mr.  L(»rimer  is  wholly 
unfounded." 

Is  that  the  article  you  saw  in  some  paper? 
Mr.  Dexeex.  Something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  that  was  about  the  time  you  saw  it,  about  the 
30th  of  June  ? 
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Mr.  Deneen.  It  must  have  been  after  it  occurred.  I  read  it  as  a 
matter  of  news. 

Mr.  Han  EC Y.  The  same  article  appears  in  the  Washington  Times 
of  Friday,  June  30,  on  the  last  column  on  the  tenth  page.' 

Mr.  Deneen.  Well,  I  did  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  here  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day morning,  July  17,  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  17,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,   JULY   17,    1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Jphn- 
ston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr.  John  G.  Healy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridffe  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Ed^ar  Farrar. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  counsel  for 
a  moment.  In  the  examination  of  Gov.  Deneen  two  letters  from 
Roy  O.  West  were  used  and  were  marked  as  exhibits,  but  I  under- 
stand they  were  not  offered  as  exhibits,  but  simply  used  in  connection 
with  the  examination,  and  counsel  requested  the  return  of  them.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  they  will  be  returned  and  will  not  be  treated  as 
exhibits.  They  were  read  into  the  record  and  used  in  the  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  These  are  the  two  letters  from  Roy  O.  West? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  were  read  into  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tney  were  read  into  the  record,  and  counsel 
have  requested  their  return,  and  under  those  circumstances  they  will 
not  be  treated  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  assumed  that  the  exhibits  that  the  committee 
wanted  were  those  telegrams,  and  so  forth,  that  they  could  not  verify 
except  in  certain  places. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  BUBOESS. 

William  M.  Burgess,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess.  William  M.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Duluth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Duluth,  Minn.? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Manager  for  the  Burgess  Electric  Co.,  electrical 
contractors. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  where  is  their  place  of  business  located 

Mr.  Burgess.  310  West  First  Street. 
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Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Duluth,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  "What  is  your  connection  with  the  Burgess  Electrical 
Co.? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Manager  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  a  corporation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  partnership. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  are  the  other  partners  in  the  partnership? 

Mr.  Burgess.  G.  V.  Burgess  and  E.  R.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Healyl  What  relation  are  those  men  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Brothers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  live  with  your  family  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  will  be  56  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Burgess,  do  you  know  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  acauainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  anybody  connected  with  the  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  know  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  had  any  business  relations  or  associations 
with  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  or  any  of  its  officers? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  had  some  business  relations  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  What,  generally,  were  those  relations? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  furnished  a  residence  being  built  by  Mr.  Cusson 
with  electric  supplies,  chandeliers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  the  only  business  transaction  you  ever  had 
with  them? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  had  a  business  transaction  some  8  or  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  of  those  business  transactions  what  were  your 
relations — friendly  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Priendly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  unfriendly  relations  or  unpleasantness  de- 
velop out  of  those  transactions? 

Mr.  BuRcjras.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  feeling  of  any  sort  against  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? " 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  any  of  its  employees? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  present  in  March,  1911,  at  a  conversation 
wherein  was  discussed  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  On  March  8. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  year,  1911. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  It  took  place  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  Pullman 
car  on  the  Winnipeg  Flyer  from  Duliith  to  Virginia. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wnat  time  of  day ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  From  about  8  to  8.30. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  did  you  leave  Duluth  that  night? 

Mr.  Burgess.  7.10,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  was  your  point  of  destination  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Virginia. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  running  time  of  that  train  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  is  two  hours  and  five  minutes,  if  I  mis- 
take not. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  boarded  that  train,  where  did  you  go? 
What  part  of  the  train  did  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  smoking  room  of  the  sleeping  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  particular  sleeping  cart 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  was  only  one  on  tlie  train. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  smoking  com- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Until  we  arrived  at  Virginia. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe  in  that  smoking  com- 
partment? 

Mr.  Bltrgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  else  was  in  there,  Mr  Burgess  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  was  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cuason,  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  Harper,  of  Duluth,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  a  young  gentleman  from  Canada,  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  trip. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  you  have 
characterized  as  a  young  gentleman  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  Canada  he  came? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  told  me.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  from 
Regina. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  old  a  man  was  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  he  was  a  young  man — from  22  to  24 
him,  and  the  gentleman  from  Canada  sat  over  by  the  window. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  smoking  compartment  dur- 
ing the  time  you  occupied  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  have  the  talk  about  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  time  of  that  conversation  who  was  present  in 
the  smoking  room  besides  you  and  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  gentleman  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  These  other  men  whom  you  have  mentioned  had  occu- 
pied the  smoking  compartment  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  after  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Prior  to  the  conversation. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  sit  and  where  did  Mr.  Wiehe  sit,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  smoking  compartment  was  this  young  man  from 
Canada  during  this  conversation  f 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Wiehe  sat  on  the  leather  seat  that  runs  cross- 
wise of  the  car  and  over  in  the  corner  next  to  the  aisle  that  goes 
back  to  the  sleeping  compartment.  I  sat  in  a  chair  right  next  to 
him  and  the  gentleman  from  Canada  sat  over  by  the  window. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  sitting  opposite  Mr.  Wiehe  or  alongside  of 
him? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  you  would  call  it  cornerwise.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  leather  seat,  and  my  chair  was  right  next  to  the  leather  seat. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  how  far  from  you  and  Mr.  Wiehe  was  this  yoimg 
man  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  3  or  4  feet. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  been  on  the  train  before  you  had 
this  talk  with  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  judge  about  an  hour;  maybe  not  that  long. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  by  vou  or  Mr.  Wiehe  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  John  Weyerhaeuser  was  sitting  on  Mr.  Wiehe's 
left,  and  as  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  left  the  smoking  compartment  I  asked 
Mr.  Wiehe  if  that  was  not  John*  Weyerhaeuser,  and  he  replied  that  it 
was,  and  that  started  the  conversation.  I  can  not  remember  how  the 
conversation  drifted  over  onto  Lorimer's  election.  I  remember  mak- 
ing some  remark  regarding  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  Mr.  Lorimer's  election,  and  I 
told  him  my  knowledge  consisted  of  information  gained  from  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  and  the  Duluth  Evening  Herald  and  the  Chi- 
cago Examiner.  And  he  made  the  remark  that  I  did  not  know  very 
damn  much  about  it.  And  then  he  started  in  to  enlighten  me  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  said  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  not  spent  any  of  his 
own  money  for  his  election,  but  there  was,  as  he  called  it,  a  jack  pot 
raised  for  Mr.  Lorimer's  election ;  and  he  made  the  remark — ^this  re- 
mark he  made  at  the  finish  of  the  conversation — ^he  says : 

There  was  a  jack  pot  raised  for  Mr.  I^orimer's  election.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  because  I  subscribed  $10,000  to  it  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  He  asked  me,  during  the  conversation,  if  I 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Father  Green  episode,  and  I  told  him  I  had 
not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  told  him  I  had  not,  and  he  went  on  to  give  me  the 
explanation  of  the  Father  Green  episode.  He  said  that  a  detective 
that  was  employed  by  a  private  detective  agency,  to  get  evidence 
against  Mr.  Lorimer,  by  one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers — I  could  not 
say  positively  whether  it  was  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  or  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  as  he  had  mentioned  Ix)th  those  papers,  two  or 
three  different  times — and  this  detective  had  gone  to  Father  Green 
for  a  confession. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  had  gone? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  detective.  And  during  his  confession  he  had 
confessed  to  Father  Green  what  he  was  doing;  and  Father  Green 
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had  listened  to  the  confession,  and  he  refused  to  give  him  absolution 
untU  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  action  he  was  taking  in  the 
Lorimer  case.  The  paper  that  was  supposed  to  have  employed  this 
detective  agency  got  hold  of  the  matter,  and  got  hold  of  one  of 
Father  Green's  photo^aphs,  and  was  coming  out  with  a  full  page 
with  Father  Green's  picture  and  his  interest  in  the  affair ;  and  before 
they  printed  it  they  had  called  Father  Green  up  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  retract  certain  things  that  he  had  said.  Father  Green 
replied  that  he  would  not.  They  told  him,  then,  that  they  were  goine 
to  come  out  with  a  full-page  photograph  of  him  in  the  paper,  with 
the  full  facts  in  the  case;  ana  Father  Green  told  them  that  if  they 
did,  and  he  had  enough  influence  in  Chicago,  he  would  cut  their 
circulation  down  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Wiehe  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  he  said  he  had  got  this  story  from  Father 
Green  himself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  else  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  said  about  the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Wiehe  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  of 
merit  through  the  Illinois  Legislature  without  the  use  of  money. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  else  said  by  either  of  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  now.    I  do  not  call  to  mind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  tell  you  on  that  occasion  to  whom  he 
paid  ttie  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  money  had  been  raised  to 
bring  about  or  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  said  there  was  a  jack  pot  of  a  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  hundred  thousand  what  f 

Mr.  Burgess.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  met  Mr.  Wiehe  before? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Never. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  who  he  was  when  you  saw  him  that 
niffht? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long  did  that  conversation  take  place,  Mr. 
Burgess? 

Sfr.  Burgess.  Oh,  it  might  have  been  20  minutes.  I  could  not  say, 
positively. 

Mr.  HfBALY.  After  you  arrived  at  Virginia  that  night,  did  you  see 
Mr.  Wiehe  again  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  him  pointed  out  to  you  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  I  went  into  the  hotel  I  met  W.  C.  Bailey  of  Du- 
luth,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Bailey  who  the  gentleman  with  the  black 
whiskers  was,  and  he  told  me  that  his  name  was — he  called  him 
"  Wayhe  " — Edward  Hines's  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  W.  C.  Bailey? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  He  is  a  lumberman  of  Virginia,  operating  in  Vir- 
ginia.   He  lives  in  Duluth. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  testified  before  the  committee  at  Spring- 
field you  identified  a  picture  of  Mr.  Wiehe,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  BuBGEOS.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Cook  that  night  at  the  hotel  in 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Edward  Hines  on  the  train  that 
evening? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  saw  Mr.  Hines  as  I  went  back  into  the  sleeper  to 
get  my  overcoat  and  grip. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  it  through  which  this  train 
runs  from  Duluth  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  barren  country. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  wooded  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Partlv  wooded  and  partly  cut  oflF. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  kind  of  a  town  is  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  mining  town  and  also  a  lumber  town. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  about  how  far  from  Duluth  is  the  town  of 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  about  73  miles. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  a  witness  before  the  Helm  committee  at 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  whom  did  you  first  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  had  participated  in  the  sort  of  a  conversation  which  you  have 
just  detailed  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Bailey;  W.  T.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  who  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  if  you  know,  who 
might  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Helm  committee  discovered  that  you  possessed  information  about 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kohlsaat  something  about  that 
conversation  in  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  about  when  was  that,  Mr.  Burgess?  I  mean 
when  with  reference  to  the  time  that  vou  testified  before  the  Helm 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  might  have  been  10  days  or  14  days,  or  somewhere 
along  there ;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  associated  in  business  in  any  way  with  W.  H. 
Cook,  of  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  well  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  known  Mr.  Cook  for  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Frequently? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  I  talked  with  him  once  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  on  Thursday  morning,  March  10,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  was  that  ? 

ifr.  Burgess.  That  was  on  the  train  coming  from  Virginia  to  Du- 
luth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Coming  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  interested  in  that  himber  company  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  ffoing  up  to  Virginia  on  other  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  On  other  business. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  this  conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Cook 
on  the  10th  of  March,  where  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  occurred  in  the  smoking  car  on  the  Winnipeg 
Flyer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  told  Mr.  Cook  what  Mr.  Wiehe  had  told  me  on 
the  way  up  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anybody  present  at  that  time  besides  you  and 
Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  there  was  another  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  seat  double,  sitting  in  there  with  Mr.  Cook.  I  did  not  know 
who  he  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  whom  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  did  not  know  him.  I  had  seen  him  around 
the  hotel  at  Virginia  on  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  discussed  Mr.  Wiehe  with  Mr.  Cook  at  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  anv  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Burgess,  did  you  not  regard  it  as  very  re- 
markable that  a  total  stranger  to  you,  in  a  public  place,  should 
make  a  confession  to  you  of  having  engaged  in  a  wholesale  system 
of  bribery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  always  looked  peculiar  to  me.  That  is 
the  reason  that  I  made  inquiry  who  the  gentleman  was  when  I  got  in 
Virginia. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  was  Mr.  Wiehe  in  the  smoker  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  sav  Mr.  Wiehe  left  the  smoker  about  half 
an  hour  or  20  minutes  before  we  got  to  Virginia. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  not  stated  when  he  went  in,  and  vou 
do  not  answer  the  question  how  long  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  came  in  the  smoking  room  before  the  train  left 
Duluth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  was  there,  then,  some  hour  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Burgess.  An  hour  and  a  half. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  all  smoking?  Was  he  smoking, 
and  were  the  others  present  smoking? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  was  smoking,  and  some  of  the  othei's  were,  and 
some  of  them  were  not.  Some  of  them  got  up  and  got  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  smoke  being  too  thick. 
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Senator  Gamble.  When  did  you  write  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  in  regard 
to  this  conversation  vou  had  with  Mr.  Wiehe — the  substance  of  the 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  should  say 
it  was  10  days  to  two  weeks  fefore  the  Springfield  investiffation. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  before  the  investigation  had  oeen  taken 
up  in  Springfield? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  10  days  before. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  how  did  you  happen  to  write  these  facts 
to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  that  upon  request. 

Senator  Gamble.  Who  requested  you  to  write? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  McManus,  of  Duluth. 

Senator  Gamble.  Who  is  Mr.  McManus? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  is  an  attorney  there. 

Senator  Gamble.  He  interviewee!  you,  did  he?  Did  he  come  to  see 
you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  told  him  about  the  conversation  prior  to  that  time. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then  he  came  to  see  you  afterwards? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  asked  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  substantially  as 
you  have  testified  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  HrNES.  Taking  the  matter  right  there,  Mr.  Burgess,  whose 
attorney  was  Mr.  McManus?  Was  he  yours  or  Mr.  Cook's,  or  had 
he  been  engaged  in  any  litigation  with  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whose  attorney  was  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  McManus  does  some  business  for  us. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean 

Mr.  Burgess.  For  the  Burgess  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  was  he  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  of  any  litigation  he  has  been  in,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  you  tell  him  this  story? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  thmk  it  was  a  day  or  two  after  I  came  back 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  meet  him  by  accident,  or  go  to  him  to  tell 
him?  ^ 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  T  was  up  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Other  than  to  tell  this  story  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  business,  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  professional  business  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  perhaps  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  professional  business  you  had 
which  required  his  services  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  at  that  time  he  was  having  a  case  for  us ;  a 
suit  against  a  man  in  Hibbing. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  Mr.  McManus  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  have  you  seen  him  last? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  see  Mr.  McManus  every  three  or  four  days,  some- 
times every  day. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  talked  with  him  about  this  matter  on  those 
occasions  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  we  have  had  two  or  three  conversations;  I 
could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Lately? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  recently  was  the  last? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  McManus  a  week  ago  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  merely  said  I  was  going  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  this  story  over? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  talked  this  story  over  with  him  at  any  time 
since  you  first  related  it,  as  you  say? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  state  positively  whether  I  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  saw  Mr.  Cook — I  think  it  was  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  his  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  Duluth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Before  starting  from  there  for  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  this  matter  over  with  him  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  simply  told  him  I  was  coming  down  to  Wash- 
ington ;  had  ben  subpoenaed  and  was  coining  down. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  go  over  it  any  manner  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  about  the  only  remark  he  made  was  that  I 
would  have  a  hot  time  down  here. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  talking  about  the  weather? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  guess  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  tell  you  to  make  it  hotter  for  them  down  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  use  the  language,  "  Give  them  hell  when  you 
get  down  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  told  him  about  this  on  the  way  down  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  March  10. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  do  you  fix  it — ^by  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  By  the  day  of  the  month ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  able  to  fix  your  coming  down  by  the  day 
of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Bltjgess.  Coming  down  on  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  was  the  10th,  you  are  sure? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  your  former  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee 
in  Springfield  you  said  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  refreshed  your  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  this  question  put  to  you  by  Chairman  Helm  of 
the  committee,  on  page  113  of  the  printed  record  of  the  Helm 
committee : 

Chairman  Helm.  Y(»ii  told  Mr.  Bailey  at  the  hotel? — A.  Yes.  And  Wednes- 
day morninjr,  going  down  from  Virginia  on  the  same  train — the  Winnipeg 
Flyer,  which  leaves  Virginia  about  0  o'clock,  if  I  remember  right — Mr.  Cook 
was  on  the  train,  and  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  connected  with  the  Virginia  &  Rainy 
I^ake  I^umber  Co.,  and  1  was  telling  him  about  the  statement  Mr.  Wiehe  had 
made. 

Now,  was  that  vour  answer  before  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Burgess.  All  except  the  date. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  not  make  that  statement  "  Wednesday  morn- 
ing," without  giving  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  thmk  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  refreshed  your  recollection  in  any  manner 
since? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  read  your  testimony  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  not  read  all  of  your  testimony  before  the 
Helm  committee  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  TVTien  did  you  read  any  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Last? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Here. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  thmk  I  obtained  it  of  that  lady  sitting  over  there 
[Miss  Lawler],  if  I  mistake  not;  I  do  not  know.    I  got  it  from  a 

lady. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  not  read  it  all  after  you  got  it  from  Miss 

Lawler  ? 
Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  want  to. 
Mr.  Hynes.  Did  not  want  to  ? 
Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
Mr.  Hynes.  How  were  vou  able  to  select,  without  reading  it  all, 

what  you  wanted  to  read? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  why  I  did  not.  I 
did  not  consider  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  begin  to  read— where  your  name 

appears? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  H YNES.  And  did  you  read  througli  to  the  end  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  stop? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  stopped  where  a  mistake  had  been  made  as  to  my 
residence  or  office  place  of  business  in  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  toward  the  end? 

Mr.  BirROESS.  No ;  I  think  it  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  3'ou  read  any  portion  of  your  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  not  read  that?  Why  did  you  stop  when 
you  got  to  the  address  oJ  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Because  I  saw  there  was  a  mistake,  and  T  stop^iei. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Because  they  had  the  place  of  businevss  erroneously 
reported  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  then  that  the  testi- 
mony that  was  in  this  book  was  wholly  unreliable,  because  there  was 
a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  now  understand  that 
when  you  came  to  that  point  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony, 
because  of  an  error  in  the  number  of  your  residence  or  place  of 
busineas,  you  stopped  reading? 

Mr.  BuRGEas.  I  stopped  reading  right  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  this  lady  hand  it  to  you,  or  did  you  ask  for  the 
book? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  asked  Mr.  Marble  for  it.  I  would  not  be 
j)ositive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Marble?    This  gentleman  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  was  he  whom  I  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  want  it  for — to  see  whether  the  num- 
ber of  your  residence  was  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  ask  him  for  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say — just  out  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Hynes.  We  will  give  you  just  a  pause  to  think  and  see  if  you 
can  not  find  out  what  your  motive  or  reason  was  for  wanting  to  read 
it  or  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Because  of  curiosity,  was  all,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  interested  to  know  what? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  see  the  book. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Just  to  see  the  volume? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  turn  to  your  own  testimony  and  read 
as  far  as  your  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  why  I  did  it 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  tell  why  you  stopped  there  simply  because 
there  was  an  error  in  your  number? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  now,  upon  reflection,  Mr.  Burgess, 
that  you  read  it  through? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  you  did  not  read  it  through  be- 
cause of  this  error  of  "  Wednesday  "  instead  of  "  Thursday,"  as  you 
say  it  is? 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  I  saw  there  was  an  error  there  and  I  stopped. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  lost  confidence  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  want  to  read  all  your  testimony,  in  order 
not  to  mislead  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  not  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  was  not  necessary  to  ask  for  it,  either,  was  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  If  you  did  not  intend  to  read  it  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection, it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  think  it  was  not  necessary  to  read  it, 
having  asked  for  it  and  procured  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  had  the  points  memorized ;  that  is,  I  remembered 
the  conversation  in  general ;  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  read 
it  over;  it  was  so  hot  in  there  I  was  trying  to  keep  cool  just  then. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  thought  it  would  make  you  hot,  did  you,  and 
fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  If  you  read  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  memorize  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  word  "  memorized  "? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  had  reference  to  the  conversation  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  where  did  you  memorize  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Where  did  I  memorize  that? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Why,  from  the  conversation  as  it  took  place  on  the 
train.    It  was  extraordinary,  and  it  kind  of  sticks  in  my  memory. 

Mr.  Hynes.  WTiat  did  you  mean  by  the  word  "  memorized  "  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  read  any  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Of  my  testimony? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Of  your  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Never  saw  it  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Never  read  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Never  read  it  in  the  paper  at  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  had  no  curiosity  to  see  what  the  paper  said  about 
it,  or  how  you  were  reported  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  anybody  send  your  testimony  before  the  Helm 
committee  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  Springfield? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  Washington? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  from  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  never  saw  your  testimony  in  print  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  only  saw  it  in  print  in  this  volume  as  -far  as 
your  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  do  with  the  book  after  you  read  as  far 
as  your  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  gave  it  back  to  the  lady  about  five  minutes  after. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  Mr.  Burgess,  what  was  your  business,  going  to 
Virginia  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  again  before  I  pass 
from  it,  how  you  fix  Thursday  as  the  10th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  this  manner,  that  I  went  up  on  Tuesday  the  8th ; 
I  think  Tuesday  was  the  8th  of  March;  stayed  in  Virginia  all  day 
Wednesday  and  came  back  Thursday  morning  and  transacted  busi- 
ness in  Virginia  and  Eveleth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cook  on  the  train  going  up  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  as  I  went  back  in  the  sleeper  to 
get  my  overcoat  and  grip. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  was  in  the  sleeper,  was  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  was  in  the  sleeper,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  that  same  car  in  which  this  smoking  com- 
partment was? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whereabouts  in  that  sleeper  was  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  locate. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  which  side,  or  what  end,  or  in  the  middle,  or 
whereabouts  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say.  When  I  went  back  in  the  car  to 
get  my  overcoat  and  grip  the  whistle  had  blown  for  Virginia,  and 
they  were  all  of  them  standing  up  ready,  with  their  grips  in  their 
hands,  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Cook,  then  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  what  portion  of  the  car  he  was  in. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  what  place  were  your  grip  and  coat?  In  what 
part  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  they  were  down  somewhere  toward  the 
rear  end  of  the  car.    I  would  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  rear  end — away  from  the 
smoker  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Away  from  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  smoking  compartment  was  in  the  forward  end 
of  the  car  as  it  went  north  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Cook  there?  Or  how  much 
did  you  speak  to  him,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Cook  on  the 
train  or  not.  If  I  did,  it  was  just  merely  "How  do  you  do?''  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  out  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  With  whom  did  you  walk  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  to  the  hotel  alone  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  in  company  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  your  business  in  Virginia  City? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  had  gone  up  there  to  do  business  with  a  firm  doing 
business  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  France. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  is  his  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  give  you  the  street,  because  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  streets  in  Virginia.  It  is  about  a 
block,  I  think,  from  the  First  National  Bank,  north. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  his  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Clyde  R.  France. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Electric. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  were  selling  him  supplies? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  sell  him? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  had  a  transaction  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Burgess.  On  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  refresh  your  recollection  by  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  you  got  to  the  hotel  was  Mr.  Bailey  sitting 
there  or  had  he  been  on  the  train  ? 

Mr.  BiTRoi':ss.  No;  he  was  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  he  been  on  the  train? 

Mr.  Bt:rgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Positive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVho,  beside^s  Mr.  Cook,  that  you  knew  did  you  see 
in  that  car? 

Mr.  Bitrgess.  I  recognized  Mr.  Hines  in  the  car  from  pictures 
I  had  seen  of  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  was  on  the  car  and  Mr. 
John  Weyerhaeuser  was  on  the  car,  and,  I  think,  it  is  young  Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  on  the  car.  And  there 
was  a  gentleman  from  Cloquet  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  in  the  open  portion  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  can  not  think  of  his  name.  He  is  the  manager 
for  the  Cloquet  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  is  not  Mr.  Cusson  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Hornby? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hynes  He  was    there? 
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Mr.  Bi^ROESs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anvbodv  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  was  a  gentleman  on  the  train  there  that  I  was 
afterwards  told  was  Mr.  William  O'Brien.  I  did  not  know  him  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  was  he,  in  the  same  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  he  was  on  the  train.  I  would  not  be  positive 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  with  Mr.  Cook  when  you  saw  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  they  sitting  together? 

Mr.  BuRGEas.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  or  not.  We  were 
pulling  into  Virginia  and,  as  I  say,  most  of  them  had  their  overcoats 
on  and  their  grips  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the  train  to  stop. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  not  recall  the  picture  as  you  saw  it  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whether  they  were  sitting  or  standing  up? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynfh.  That  was  the  only  car  thai  you  were  in? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  the  only  car  that  I  was  in. 

Mr.  HvN'ES.  Xow,  at  the  hotel,  when  you  got  there,  whom  did  you 
see  that  was  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  gentleman  with  the  black  whiskers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  see  Mr.  O'Brien  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  saw  Mr.  O'Brien  later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  not  see  Mr.  Cook  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  1  think  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo;  not  that  night. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Bailey  was  the  only  one  that  you  can  recall  that 
you  spoke  with  that  night  in  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Bailey  is  the  only  one  I  spoke  to  as  I  went  into 
the  hotel.  When  I  got  through  with  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bailev,  I  went  out  and  went  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  not  meet  any  of  these  gentlemen  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Then  I  say  that  that  night  Mr.  Bailey  is  the  only 
gentleman  that  you  talked  to  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  outside  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo  ;  I  was  down  to  Mr.  France's  office. 

Mr.  Hynfjs.  I  mean  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Cook  at  all  that  night  after 
he  got  off  the  train? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  we  will  go  back,  if  you  please.     Just  tell  us 
exactly  where  you  sat  in  that  smoking  car. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Can  I  draw  a  diagram  of  the  smoking  compartment, 
showing  just  where  I  sat? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes.    Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  draw  it. 

(The  witness  proceeded  to  draw  a  diagram.) 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  us  which  is  the  forward  end  of  the  smoking  com- 
partment. 

Mr.  Burgess.  This. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mark  an  "  F  "  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  will  mark  it  "  Forward  end." 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  designate  there  by  words  what  those  marks  in- 
dicate.   It  is  an  entrance,  but  an  entrance  from  where? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  will  put  "Door"  there,  into  the  passage  going 
back. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  this  entrance  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  toilet 

Mr.  Hynp^j.  Write  it  there  so  that  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Bi  ROEsa.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hynfis.  Now,  hold  it  up  s<^  that  the  committee  can  see  it. 
See  if  I  designate  it  correctly.     This  is  the  leather  seat  ? 

The  Chairman.  Running  crossways  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  at  the  roar  end,  toward  the  rear  end  of  the  train. 

The  Chairman.  The  lower  end  of  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hvnes.  This  is  the  door  entering  from  this  corridor.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  coming  in  from  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  the  door  coming  in  from  the  aisle  into  the 
smoking:  room  ? 

Mr.  Bi^RGESs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  forward  right  hand  side  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes ;  the  right  hand  side  of  the  train,  and  right  oppo- 
site the  smoking  room,  which  is  the  forward  end.  He  has  already 
testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  describe  your  description  where 
the  door  is. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  marked,  '"  end  of  corridor." 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  make  an  aisle  down  through  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  car. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  the  window  indicated? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Indicate  the  window. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  there  were  three  windows,  but  I  am  not 
positive  about  the  windows. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Put  the  window  near  the  seat  that  has  been  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  on  the  left-hand  side? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes.  I  want  him  to  put  it  in.  Xow,  if  you  will  hold 
the  diagram  like  that,  I  will  try  and  describe  it  to  the  committee,  as 
these  words  can  not  be  read  at  the  distance  they  are  from  you.  This 
represents  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  "  this  "? 
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Mr.  Hynbs.  They  are  simply  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  marked  there? 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  is  marked  "  passage."  That  is  the  aisle  that  passes 
by  the  smoking  room  going  from  the  platform  outside  into  the  main 
portion  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  this  marked  **  door ''  is  the  entrance  from  that 
passageway  into  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hynes.  WTiat  is  marked  here  '"  wa.shbowls  ''  are  to  the  right  or 
the  rear  end  of  the  smoking  compartment? 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  rear  end — the  forward  end. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  that  is  right — tlie  forward  end — because  it  is 
going  that  way,  but  to  the  right  as  you  entered  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  the  leather  settee,  as  you  have  described  it,  is  at 
the  rear  end  of  that  smoking  car.  and  to  your  left  as  you  enter  the 
smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  what  are  these  two  squares? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESs.  Chairs. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  right  of  the  smoking  room  next  to  the 
passage  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  are  these? 

Mr.  Bi'RGES^.  Chairs;  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wliat  is  this  other? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Chairs. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  on  the  left-hand  side  toward  the  center? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Facing  the  front  end  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Nearly  opposite  the  entrance? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yqs. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  passageway  around 
into  the  open  part  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Bi'rgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  to  the  rear  of  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  to  the  rear  of  the  smoking  compartment. 

The  Chairman.  'Wliat  is  marked  on  that  diagram  as  being  the 
rear  of  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Bi  RGE88.  That  is  the  leather  seat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  partition  between  the  two  parts? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  leather  seat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  leather  seat  that  crosses  the  smoking 
room  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  the  entire  width. ' 

The  Chairman.  And  backs  up  against  the  rear  partition  of  the 
smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  just  where  you  sat  there?  Point 
out  where  you  sat. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mark  it  with  your  initials. 

The  Chairman.  And  mark  where  each  person  sat. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  marked  "  Burgess."  Now,  mark  whei'e  Mr. 
Wiehe  sat. 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  sat  there  where  I  marked  "  Wiehe." 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  ai-e  the  initials  that  he  put  on  for  himself? 

Mr.  BiiKii-y^.  I  marked  "•  Burgess.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  did  he  put  on  where  Mr.  Wiehe  sat? 

Mr.  BinioESS.  1  marked  '*  \\  iehe.'' 

Mr.  IIynks.  You  have  got  it  spelled  wrong. 

Mr.  BuROESs.  Oh,  that  is  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  sat  there  ? 

Senator  (tamble.  Does  it  matter  where  Weyerhaeuser  sat,  or  any 
of  the  other  gentlemen,  except  the  three,  when  this  conversation 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  may  be  important.  Now,  mark  where  Mr.  Wiehe 
sat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  there  to  indicate  where  Mr.  Wiehe  sat  ? 

Mr.  Buroess.  Here  is  Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  sat  in  the 
corner  and  Mr.  Wiehe  next  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  indicates  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Hynes.  His  name.  After  he  has  put  these  down  I  intend  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  got  a  pretty  good-sized  seat  here.  This  is  John 
Weyerhaeuser's  seat ;  and  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  sat  there  and  Mr. 
W^iehe  there,  and  John  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  sat  next  to  John  Weyerhaeuser?   • 

Mr.  Bi  RGESS.  The  man  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  sat  next  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bi^RGESS.  The  four  of  them  filled  the  seat  up. 

Mr.  Hynfjs.  Then  the  man  from  Canada 

Mr.  BiTWJESs.  He  sat  next  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  I  will  read  it  just  as  it  is  here.  He  has  the 
name  ''  F.  Weyerhaeuser  "  on  the  end  of  the  seat  next  to  the  passage. 
Next  to  him  and  to  his  left  is  "  Mr.  Wiehe,"  and  next  to  Mr.  Wiehe 
and  to  Mr.  Wiehe's  left  is  '*  John  AVeverhaeuser." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  1^  kind  enough  to  read  what  indicates 
Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  names  that  I  am  calling.  And  on  the  other  end 
of  the  seat  is  written  '^Man  from  Canada,"  who  sat  next  to  the 
window.    That  filled  the  seat — those  four? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  room? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  who,  if  anybody,  occupied  the  other  two  chairs 
as  you  have  drawn  them  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Johnson  occupied  this  chair  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  opposite  whom? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Opposite  the  man  from  Canada,  and  also  opposite 
the  door  entering  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynf^.  That  is,  facing  the  door,  if  not  immediately  opposite? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Cusson  sat  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  back  of  you,  was  it? 

Mr.  BuRGFJ3S.  Back  of  me, 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  forward,  as  the  car  was  going? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Forward  of  me  as  the  train  was  going. 
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Mr.  Htnes.  And  behind  you  from  the  others  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  He  sat  between  me  and  the  entrance  to  the  smoking 
room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  that  was  in  that  smok- 
ing compartment  during  that  evening  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  came  in  and  stood  up,  lean- 
ing against  the  washbowls,  and  also  Mr.  Harper,  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  Mr.  Harper  remain  in  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  he  might  have  remained  there  10  minutes;  I 
do  not  think  much  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  remain  that  long?  I  want  to  get  some  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  giving  it  to  you  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Your  best  recollection  is  that  he  remained  there  about 
10  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  sit  down  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  he  stand  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Leaning  up  against  the  washbowls. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  many  washbowls  were  there  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  there  were  two. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  the  entrance  to  the  toilet  took  up  the  other  space, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  took  up  the  space  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  the  end  of  the  washbowls  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  enter  the  toilet? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you. certain,  now,  just  where  the  toilet  was? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Pretty  certain  of  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  remember  that  distinctly? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  that  stood  up  there  by 
the  washstand? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  stood  up. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  spoke  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whch  stood  nearest  to  the  door — Rudolph  Weyer- 
haeuser or  Harper? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  Mr.  Harper,  if  I  remember  right,  came  in 
after  Mr.  Weverhaeuser  went  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  sat  about  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  stood  about  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  did  not  sit  on  the  washstand  there,  did  he — or  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  stood  leaning  up  against  the  washstand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  each  of  those  gentlemen  occupy  his 
place  in  the  smoking  compartment  that  evening? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Whom  do  you  have  reference  tot 
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Mr.  Hynes.  All  those  gentlemen  that- yon  have  siDoken  of  as  occu- 
pying it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  Mr.  Cu>son  was  in  there  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  there  when  vou  entered  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  he  followed  me  in. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  soon  after? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  four  or  five  minutes,  maybe;  somewhere  along 
there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  enter  the  smoking  compartment  before  the 
train  started  from  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  entered  the  smoking  compartment  about  10  min- 
utes before  the  train  started. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  Mr.  Cusson,  as  vou  recollect  it,  entered  the  smok- 
ing  compartment  about  five  minutes  before  it  started? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Somewhere  along  there;  just  before  the  train 
started — three  or  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  he  take  the  seat  that  you  have  indicated 
here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  ^Vlio  was  on  the  leather  seat?  Was  Cusson  there 
up  to  the  close  of  your  occupancy  of  that  compartment — the  end  of 
your  occupancy  of  that  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  HrNES.  When  did  he  leave? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  might  have  been  in  the  smoking  compartment 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Occupying  the  same  seat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  same  seat. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  then  what  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  went  out.    I  do  not  know  where  he  went. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  he  come  back? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  about  Mr.  Fred  WcA'^erhaeuser?  How  long 
did  he  remain  there? 

Mr.  Bi^rgess.  I  think  he  went  out  shortly  after  Mr.  Cusson  went 
out,  or  about  the  time  Mr.  Cusson  went  out. 

Air.  Hynes.  How  long  would  you  say  he  remained  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  return  to  the  smoking  compartment  until  you 
got  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A\Tien  did  you  get  the  idea  that  Fred  Weyerhaeuser 
was  there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  probablv  10  or  15  minutes  after  the  train  had 
left  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  vour  testimonv  before  the  Helm  committee  did 

%  ft' 

you  say  that  Fred  Weyerhaeuser  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  said  there  was  a  young  Weyerhaeuser  there.  I 
did  not  say 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  not  say  ''  Carl  "  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  perhaps  I  said  "  Carl." 
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Mr.  Hyne8.  AMiy  did  you  siiy  '^  Carl  "  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Because  I  supposed  at  that  time  that  that  was  his 
name.    I  have  learned  sinee  that  he  is  called  -  young  Fred.'^ 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  get  any  description  of  Carl? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Did  1  get  any  description  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  is  a  Carl  Weyerhaeuser,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Would  you  sav  now  that  Carl  Weyerhaeuser  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  say  now  that  there  was  a  young  Weyer- 
haeuser there,  whether  his  name  was  Carl  or  Fred;  I  do  not  know 
which  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  changed  your  mind  on  that  subject,  from  Carl 
to  Fred  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  Cook? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  McManus? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  it  that  caused  you  to  change  your  mind, 
or  who  was  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  What  caused  me  to  change  from  Carl  to  Fred  was 
a  conversation  that  took  place  on  the  train  that  night  that  I  made 
some  inquiries  after  I  was  through  at  the  Springfield  meeting. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  made  inquiries  of  whom? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Of  a  voung  Weyerhaeuser  that  was  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Going  up  from  Springfield? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  going  up  from  Duluth  to  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  say,  when  did  you  change  your  mind?  Was  it  that 
night,  before  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Burge^ss.  When  was 
it  that  you  changed  your  mind  as  to  Carl,  and  made  it  Fred? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  changed  my  impression  of  the  two  names  after  I 
returned  from  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where?     Where  were  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  With  whom  were  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  can  not  recall  the  person  that  told  me  that  the 
young  man  that  resided  in  St.  Paul  was  Fred  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  did  you  know  that  the  man  that  sat  there  re- 
sided in  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  conversation  came  up  regarding  Mr.  Cusson 
evading  the  deputy  sheriff  that  afternoon  for  jury  duty. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  afternoon? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  afternoon  of  March  8,  in  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  conversation  started  between  Mr.  Cusson  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  this  young  man,  Weyerhaeuser  from  St.  Paul,  in 
regard  to  jury  duty,  and  it  drifted  over  into  damage  cases. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  On  the  train  going  up? 

Mr.  Burgess.  On  the  train  going  up.  That  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  run.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  related  his  experience — I  think  it  was 
in  the  January  term  of  the  district  court  in  fet.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  a  talk  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  8th, 
as  you  put  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  how  did  that  change  your  mind  about  Carl? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  will  let  me  get  through,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can,  l)ecause  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  relation  of  it. 

Mr.  BiTRGEss.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  made  the  statement  that  he  was 
on  the  jury  panel  at  the  January  term  of  the  Ramsey  County  court, 
and  that  the  panel  was  composed  of  nearly  all  business  men,  and  that 
during  the  term  they  had  rendered  the  largest  vei'dicts  in  the  history 
of  St.  Paul  in  personal- injury  cases. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiTROESs.  When  I  got  back  from  Springfield  I  inquired  which 
one  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  l)oys  liyed  in  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hynf:s.  Did  you  find  where  Carl  liyed? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  do  you  know  but  that  he  liyed  in  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  BuRCJESS.  I  do  not  know  positiyely  that  there  is  a  Carl. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  Carl,  or  a  Charles? 

Mr.  Burgess.  T  do  not  know  where  he  liyes.  There  is  a  Charles 
Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  he  liye<l  at  Little  Falls,  if  I  remember  right. 
I  am  not  positiye. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  recall  now  the  person  or  the  place  where 
the  conyer}-ati(m  occurred  that  made  you  change  from  Carl  to  Fred  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  can  not.  It  was  in  Duluth,  somewhei-e.  It 
mi  gilt  J)  a  ye  been  oyer  at  the  Elks'  Club.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  sure  now  whether  it  was  Fred  or  Carl  that 
was  in  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  sure  the  Weyerhaeuser  that  was  in  there  wa*s 
the  gentleman  that  liyes  in  St.  Paul.  I  haye  understood  that  his 
name  is  young  Fred. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  base  that  upon  the  talk  about  his  being  on  the 
jury  there  in  Ramsey  County? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  John  Weyerhaeuser  there  when  you  entered? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  haye  forgotten  whether  I  asked  you  or  not  whether 
Fred  Weyerhaeuser  or  Carl  Weyerhaeuser — the  Weyerhaeuser  that 
you  put  in  the  comer  there — was  in  there  when  yoii  entered  ? 

Mr.  Bt'rgess.  I  think  not.  In  fact,  I  think  the  only  gentleman 
that  was  in  the  corner  when  I  entered  was  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  only  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  the  young  man  from  Canada  enter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  will  qualify  that.  It  may  be  that  the  man  from 
Canada  was  in  there  also,  but  I  would  not  be  positiye. 

Mr.  Hynes.  \^Tien  you  entered  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  When  I  entered. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  ^^^lere  was  Mr.  Johns<^n  fitting  when  yoii  entered? 
In  that  chair  that  you  designated  ? 

Mr.  BuROE88.  In  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  he  remained  there  all  the  the  time  that  he  was 
in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  BxjBGESS.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  Fred  Weyerhaeuser  doing?  Was  he  talk- 
ing except  about  the  grand  jury  business? 

Mr.  BuROESs.  There  was  a  conversation  going  on  between  Mr. 
Cu&son  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  two  Mr.  Weyerhaeusers  and  Mr. 
Wiehe.  I  was  not  paying  very  much  attention  to  the  conversation, 
because  I  was  not  interested. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whom  were  you  talking  to,  if  anyl)ody,  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  not  talking  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  simply  listening? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Smoking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  John  Weyerhaeuser  get  up  and  go  out? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  John  Weyerhaeuser  got  up.  I  think  he  was  the 
last  one  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  ^\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  '"  the  last  one  "? 

Mr.  BvROESs.  I  mean  that  Mr.  \Veyerhaeusor,  when  he  went  out, 

left  myself,  the  man  from  Canada,  and  Mr.  Wiehe  in  the  car. 

* 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  the  only  parties  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  the  time  of  this  conversation  that  you  si^eak  of? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  Pretty  positive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  would  you  say  John  Weyerhaeuser  was  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  close  on  to  one  hour. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  went  out  about  the  same  time  that  Fred,  as  you 
call  him,  went  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  went  out  later. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Later? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Later. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  the  description  of  John  Weyerhaeuser?  Can 
you  give  us  a  description  of  him  I 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  he  older  or  younger  than  the  man  you  call  Fred? 

Mr.  Bi  RGESS.  He  is  older. 

Mr.  HvNEvS.  After  the  two  Weyerhaeusers  went  out  they  did  not 
return,  did  they — either  of  them? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  Johnson  ^o  out? 

Mr.  Burgp:8S.  I  can  not  say  positively  whether  Johnson  went  out 
before  Fred  Weyerhaeuser  or  Carl  Weyerhaeuser — whichever  one  we 
call  him — went  out,  or  not.  He  went  out  before  Mr.  John  Weyer- 
haeuser went  out,  and  I  think  he  went  out  after  Mr.  Cusson  went  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Johnson  went  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  the  two  Weyerhaeusers? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  After  John,  or  after  Carl,  or  after  Fred — we  will  call 
him  Fred  now  i 

Mr.  Burgess.  Call  him  Fred — I  think  he  went  out  after  Fred  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  John  AVeyerhaeuser  followed  him  out,  did  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  John  Weyerhaeuser  went  out  after  Mr.  Johnson  went 
out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  either  of  them  return — any  of  those  gentlemen 
that  you  have  stated  went  out — after  they  had  left  the  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  None  of  them  came  back? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  Cusson  sit  there  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  close  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  them  all  there  about  the  sjime  time.  Did 
they  all  go  out  together? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Cusson  went  out  after  the  others,  did  he? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  Cusson  was  the  first  one  to  leave  the  smok- 
ing compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  left  before  either  of  the  Weyerhaeusei*s  or  John- 
son? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  your  recollection,  is  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  return  to  the  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  None  of  those  gentlemen  returned  to  the  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  left  whom  in  the  compartment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Th^  man  from  Canada  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  myself. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Those  were  the  only  three,  after  those  gentlemen  had 
gone  out? 

Mr.  Bi  r(;ess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  anybodv  else  enter  that  compartment  that  even- 
ing while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  BiTiGEss.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hynks.  Would  vou  .-av  that  tliev  did  not? 

•  ft  ^ 

Mr.  Bt  RGESs.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  W^hat  time  did  Mr.  Wiehe  go  out — or  did  vou  go  out 
iSrst? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No:  Mr.  Wiehe  went  out  first. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  left  you  and  the  young  Canadian  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  after  Cusson  and  the  Weyerhaeusers  and 
Johnson  left  the  compartment  did  Wiehe  remain? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  T  should  sav  that  Mr.  W^iehe  remained  there  from 

ft. 

20  to  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  that?  How  near  were  you  to  Virginia  when 
Mr.  Wiehe  went  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  this  conversation  that  you  have  given  us  here, 
you  say  occurred  after  all  those  gentlemen  had  gone  out,  and  within 
that  25  minutes? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  certain  about  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  are  equally  certain  that  there  were  present 
only  yourself,  Wiehe,  and  the  young  Canadian? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  you  learned  the  young  Canadian's  name. 
Have  you  been  able  to  recall  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  find  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  having  made  any  effort  to 
find  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  not  heard  of  anybody  trying  to  find  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  young  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  ask  him  his  age. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Quite  a  young  man  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Would  you  know  it  if  you  heard  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  not  say  whether  I  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  his  name  McGowan?  Does  that  refresh  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  could  not  say.  He  was  a  beardless  young  man, 
was  he  not — smooth  faced  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  he  had  a  mustache,  it  was  very  light;  no  whiskers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  light  that  you  do  not  remember  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  business  down 
there,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  land  business. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  the  land  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Canada*. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  meeting 
that  was  to  be  held  by  the  lumber  people? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.     He  did  not  get  off  there. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  did  not  get  off? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  he  went  right  through. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  went  right  through  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Going  home. 

Senator  Kern.  To  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  Canada. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  place  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  was  Regina,  if  I  remember  the  name  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  started  the  conversation  about  the  Lorimer  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  suppose  I  did.  I  can  not  remember  the  statement 
I  made  or  what  I  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  said  somethvuig^ 
or  other  and  then  Mr.  Wiehe  spoke. 
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Mr.  Hyne8.  Did  you  write  that  conversartion  in  the  letter  that  you 
sent  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Do  you  mean  with  me? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiTRGEss.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  got  it  anywhere? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  i  have  a  copy  at  Duluth;  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  your  own  possession? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Have  you  given  a  copy  of  it  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGEss.  I  did  not  think  about  it. 

Mr.  HynEvS.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  couple,  I  tiiink. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  it  note  paper  or  letter  size? 

Mr.  BuRGi':ss.  The  original  was  on  our  letterhead,  and  the  copy 
was  taken  off  on  copy  paper. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  letter-press  copy  or  a  carbon  copy  ? 

Mi\  Burgess.  No;  a  typewritten  copy. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Carbon? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Carbon. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  paper  letter  size,  or  note  size,  like  that  [ex- 
hibiting a  piece  of  paper  to  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  about  the  size  oi  this — I  tliink  a  trifle  smaller 
than  that  [referring  to  a  sheet  of  paper  used  by  the  stenographer]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Will  you  hold  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  All  right  [holding  up  the  sheet  referred  to]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  what  vou  call  letter  size  ? 

Mr.  BuRGi-^JS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  w^rite  in  that  letter  about  the  Father  Green 
episode  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  recall  now  what  you  wrote  in  the  letter? 
Give  us  your  best  recollection  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  w^ould  not  undertake  to  ^ve  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Give  us  your  best  recollection.  You  dictated  it,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  give  us  your  best  recollection  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Burgf::ss.  AMiy,  I  think  that  letter  contained  the  main  points. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  that  does  not  give  us  the  contents. 

Mr.  Burgess.  ^Vll  right.  I  thmk  that  letter  contains  the  state- 
ment of  the  Father  (xreen  episode. 

Mr.  Hynes.  As  well  as  you  can  recall,  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  wouhl  not  undertake  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  it  verbatim.  Recall  the 
language  of  it  as  well  as  you  can,  so  that  we  can  get  the  substance 
of  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Any  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Did  it  say  anything  about  a  fund  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Bltigess.  I  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  that  at  Springfield, 
did  you,  in  your  Helm  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  suppose  that  I  was  not  asked. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  asked  to  tell  the  whole  conversation,  and 
you  were  asked  whether  there  was  anything  further,  and  you  were 
asked  many  things  in  detail. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  not  asked  to  tell  the  whole  conversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  withhold  any  of  it  that  you  knew  and  that 
you  remembered? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  testify  to  anything  more  than  what  T  was 
asked  to  testify  to. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  withhold  anything  that  you  knew  at  the  time 
that  vou  had  not  told  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  T  did  not  withhold  anything  that  I  was  asked  to 

testify. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  not  my  Question.  Did  you,  whether  asked  or 
not,  have  anything  in  your  mind  about  that  at  the  time,  and  did  you 
remember  anything  in  that  conversation  about  a  $100,000  fund? 

Mr.  BmGESS.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  any  point  in  that  letter,  repeat,  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  the  language  of  it ;  if  not  the  language,  the  substance  oi  it. 

Mr.  BuRGF-ss.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  would  you  not  undertake  to  do  it?  Are  you 
afraid  you  could  not  get  it  right? 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  are  asking  me  to  give  a  dictation  here. 

Mr.  Hynes.  According  to  your  best  recollection.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  give  it  verbatim.  I  want  the  substance  of  it,  but,  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  in  the  language  that  you  employed.  If  you  can  not  use 
the  language  that  you  employed,  give  us  the  ec[uiyalent  of  that  lan- 
guage in  stating  the  substance  of  what  it  contained. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  and  repeat  over  what  I  wrote 
in  that  letter  regarding  the  Father  Green  episode? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  the  Father  Green  episode,  if  it  was  stated  in 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  be  about  the  same  as  I 

Mr.  Hynes  (interrupting).  Well,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  want  it  over  again? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  All  right,  sir.  I  think  that  letter  was  something 
like  this,  as  regards  the  substance  of  it 

Mr.  HfYNEs.  That  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  a  detective  from  some  private  detective  agency 
had  gone  to  Father  Green  for  confession,  and  in  that  confession  he 
had  confessed  to  the  priest  that  he  was  employed  by  a  private  de- 
tective agency  to  get  evidence  against  Ijorimer,  and  that  Father 
Green  had  pressed  him  to  make  a  clean  confession  of  what  he  was 
doing. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  confess  that  he  had  been  doing  anything 
wrong? 
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Mr.  Bi  RGK8S.  That  was  the  substance  of  what  I  gleaned  from  Mr. 
Wiehe's  testimony ;  tliat  he  was  to  get  evidence. 

Mr.  Hi'NES.  That  he  was  what? 

Mr.  BuKGESS.  To  get  evidence  against  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  against  Lorimer ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  get  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  that  it  was  either  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
or  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Now,  Mr.  Wiehe  mentioned  those  papers 
a  couple  of  tnnes,  and  I  would  not  say  positively  whether  it  was  the 
Tribune  or  the  Kecord-IIerald  that  was  employing  this  private  de- 
tective agency.  The  newspaper,  whichever  one  it  was,  got  hold  of  this 
confession  to  Father  Green  and  took  it  up,  and  they  obtained  a  pho- 
tograph of  Father  Green,  and  were  going  to  come  out  with  a  lull- 
Eage  photograph  and  the  actions  of  Father  Green  in  the  matter,  and 
eiore  printing  it  they  called  P^ather  Green  up  and  told  him  what 
they  were  going  to  do  and  asked  him  to  retract  what  he  had  said. 
And  Father  Green  told  them  that  he  would  not  retract;  that  he 
thought  they  were  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Lorimer  and  he  was 
going  to  stand  by  what  was  right. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  it  stated  what  the  detective  had  done? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESs.  No. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  that  he  had  been  doing  something  wrong? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  my  impression  of  Mr.  Wiehe's  story  of  the 
Father  Green  episode. 

Senator  Gambia.  Were  any  facts  given  by  Mr.  Wiehe  in  that  con- 
versation as  to  what  the  detective  had  been  doing? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  had  done? 

Mr.  Bi:rges8.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  think  that  you  needed  to  advise  and  inform 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  on  that  subject  in  Chicago,  that  it  was  news  to  him? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  just  as  I  recol- 
lected the  conversation  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  what  was  your  object  in  sending  this  piece  of 
news  to  Chicago  and  to  the  paper? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  send  it  to  the  paper.    I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat personally. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  knew  that  he  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  were  not  sure  but  his  paper  was  the  one? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  say  I  was  not  positive  about  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVhat  did  vou  sav  about  the  other  matters  in  that 
letter? 

ilr.  BiTRGESS.  T  think  T  stated  in  that  letter  Mr.  Wiehe's  declara- 
tion to  me  that  there  was  a  fund  raised  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  put  that  in  the  letter— the  $100,000  matter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  T  could  not  say  positively.     I  am  going  from  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  T  ask,  because  you  did  not  mention  it  at  Springfield. 

ilr.  BuRCJESS.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  because  he  had  subscribed  $10,000  to  the  fund  himself. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anything  more? 
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Mr.  BuKGESS.  I  could  not  say. 

ill.  Hynks.  Did  you  write  in  that  letter  anytliiu^r  about  the  im- 
po^^sibility  of  aettin^  any  meritorious  measure  through  the  Illinois 
I^egislature  without  money? 

Mr.  Bi'KCiESs.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

Mr.  BrK(;ESs.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Why  did  you  not  send  that  to  the  Helm  committee? 
They  were  sitting  at  the  time,  were  thev  not?  Whv  did  you  send  it 
to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Because  I  was  requested  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

Mr.  IIvnes.  Whv  did  vou  not  send  it  to  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  BriJGESs.  I  never  tliought  about  the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  whom  did  you  dictate  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  your  own  stenographer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  man  or  a  woman? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  lady. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  her  name? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Miss  Fleet. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  her  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Elsie. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  she  still  in  your  employment? 

Mr.  Burgess.  She  is. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anybody  present  when  vou  dictated  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  mean  that  was  cognizant  of  the  letter  being 
written  ?     Employees  were  all  around  the  office  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anybody  else?     Was  there  anybody  within  hearing? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  were  all  within  hearing. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  whether  they  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  care  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  Mr.  McManus  present? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  give  you  any  suggestions  for  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  after  your  talk  with  Mr.  McManus  did  you 
dictate  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  I  would  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Oh,  give  us  your  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  mav  have  been  3  days  and  it  mav  have  been  10 
days.    I  would  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  McManus  give  you  any  reason  for  making 
the  recmest? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
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Mr.  IIynks.  Did  he  sav  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  any- 
body ( 

Mr.  Bi'ucJESs.  No. 

^Ir.  Hynks.  Do  vou  know  of  any  reason,  or  can  you  suggest  any 
reason,  for  Mr.  McManus's  request? 

Mr.  Bi'RGEss.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Was  your  letter  printed? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  that  I  know  of.     I  did  not  ever  hear  it. 

Mr.  HvNES.  Did  you  ever  see  any  reference  to  it  in  the  papers 
after  that  i 

Mr.  lU  ROEss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Not  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Bfroess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  acknowledge  it? 

Mr.  BrR(;F>4s.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  never  got  any  reply? 

Mr.  Bi  RGESs.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  remember  how  you  addressed  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  know  his  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  how  I  addressed  it.    H.  11.  Kohlsaat, 
Chicago;  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  the  full  name? 

Mr.  Burgess.  H.  H.,  if  I  remember  right.    That  is  just  from  mem- 
ory.   I  do  not  remember,  just. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  Who  gave  you  the  name  or  the  address  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  after  vou  had  sent  that 
letter  about  having  sent  it,  or  about  the  letter  itself? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  know  ?    Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Cook 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  what?    The  letter? 

Mr.  Hynes.  About  that  letter;  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  sure 

Mr.  Burgess.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hynes.  This  is  the  first  time,  is  it,  that  you  hav^  mentioned  the 
sending  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  is. 

ilr.  Hynes.  Did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Marble  or  any- 
bodv  here  connected  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  was  a  gentleman  came  to  Duluth  four  or  five 
days  before  I  went  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Coan? 

Mr.  BiTRGESs.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  BuR(}E8s.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  Mr.  Lucius? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well. 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  had  the  letter  I  wrote  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  had  the  letter  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  f 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it  and  where  he  cot  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  came  there  representing  the  firm  or  Mr.  Healy 
here,  I  think,  and  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  the  gentleman  that 
wrote  the  letter,  and  I  told  him  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  to  Springfield 
and  testify,  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would 
come  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  subpcena  me  to  go  to 
Springfield,  but  that  he  could  make  me  give  a  deposition.  I  told 
him  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  and  that  I  would  let 
him  know  what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did.    I  consulted  with  Mr.  McManus. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  y6ur  attorney? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  on  his  advice  you  went  down? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  told  me  that  they  could  not  subpoena  me  to  go  to 
Springfield,  but  they  could  take  me  before  the  district  court  and  make 
me  give  a  deposition. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  would  rather  go  down  to  Springfield  than  do 
that?    Isthatriffht? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  went  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  is  the  same  Mr.  McManus  that  you  have 
already  told  us  advised  vou  to  write  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  i  also  gave  a  deposition  to  Mr.  Lucius  in  case 
I  was  not  able  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  a  deposition  or  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  Burgess.  An  affidavit ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  has  got  tKat  affidavit  now  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  all  that  you  have  stated  in  the  letter  contained 
in  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  not  remember  what  you  said  to  him  in  the 

letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  got  that,  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  the  record  show  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
made,  I  produce  an  affidavit  purporting  to  be  signed  by  William 
Burgess  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1911,  made  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  county  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  put  into  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  presented  to  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  He  testified  down  there  on  the  20th.  The 
record  shows  that  he  testified  before  the  Helm  committee  three  days 
after  this  affidavit  was  made. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIealv.  So  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  this  affidavit. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  the  original  letter  that  you  wrote  that  was 
presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Lucius: 

Mr.  liriKiEss.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  your  letter  or  not? 

Mr.  BiRciEss.  Yes;  it  was  my  letter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  bore  your  signature! 

Mr.  Bi  lujESs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Bi  KdEss.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  But  that  was  the  letter  that  you  wrote  and  mailed  to 
Mr.  II.  H.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  And  it  was  returned  to  you  by  Mr.  Lucius,  who  said 
he  represented  Mr.  Healy's  firm  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  he  take  the  letter  back  with  him  or  did  you 
keep  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  lie  took  the  letter  back  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  May  we  find  out  here  where  that  letter  is,  or  where 
it  came  from,  so  that  w-e  can  locate  it?  We  may  want  to  send  for  it, 
and  we  can  not  do  it  unless  we  know  where  it  is  and  who  has  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  letter  was,  as  I  understand  it,  sent  by  the  witness 
to  Mr.  Kohlsatt. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  To  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Healy.  To  Mr.  H.  II.  Kohlsaat  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
turned  the  letter  over  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  When? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  April;  about  the  time  of  its  receipt — April.  1911. 
I  sent  Mr.  Lucius,  who  was  an  employee  of  mine,  to  Duluth,  to  in- 
terview^ Mr.  Burgess.  He  took  the  letter  with  him,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  Chicago,  he  brought  the  letter  back  and  delivered  it  to 
me,  and,  at  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  request,  I  delivered  the  letter  to  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat, in  whose  possession  I  presume  it  now^  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  And  you  were  representing  the  Helm  committee  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  representing  the  Helm  committee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  at  any  time  that  evening  come 
to  the  smoking  room,  or  anyw^here  except  in  the  open  car? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hines  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  anybody  call  Mr.  Wiehe  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  him  go  out  until  the  time  that  you  speak 
of,  just  shortly  before  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  he  did,  it  was  early  in  the  evening.  I  will  not 
sav  that  he  did  not  go  out,  but  if  he  did,  it  was  early  in  the  evening. 

"Mr.  Hynes.  Long  before  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  anybody  call  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  out  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Which  one? 

Mr.  HvN/:s.  Either  of  them. 

Mr.  BrRGESs.  No.  Thoy  might  have  called  ilr.  Kudolph  out,  as  he 
was  standing  up  by  the  door.    I  would  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  anvbodv  call  Fred  out? 
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ilr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  he  did  go  out. 

ilr.  IIy>:KS.  But  I  am  speaking  now  about  somebody  calling  him 
out.    You  have  told  us  that  he  went  out. 

Mr.  BuKOESs.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whether  anybody  came  to  the  door  and  called  any- 
body out? 

Air.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  IIynes.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  Bi  RGESS.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstandinjj  here,  Mr. 
Burgess.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  two  Weyerhaeusers  and 
Johnson  and  Cusson  and  all  went  out  before  Wiehe  went  out? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  before  any  of  this  conversation  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  give  us  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  you.  A.nd  you  have 
already  said  none  of  them  returned.  Now  you  say  one  of  the  Weyer- 
haeusers went  out  because  of  the  smoking? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  Rudolph. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  went  out  l)ecause  of  the  smolring.  He  remained  in 
there,  you  say,  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  not  Rudolph. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  he  remain? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  might  have  remained  there  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  did  not  sit  down? 

Mr.  Bi'RGEss.  No:  he  was  standing  up. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  what  vou  said? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  tliis  conversation  occurred,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  were  only  you,  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  the  young  Canadian 
present  ? 

Mr.  BmGESs.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  All  of  the  others  had  left  the  smoker? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Had  left  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  left  before  Mr.  Wiehe  did,  and  Mr.  Wiehe  re- 
mained there  about  25  minutes  afterwards?  Now,  who  were  smok- 
ing besides  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  w  ould  not  sav. 

Mr,  Hynes.  Your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  Mr.  Fred  Weyerhaeuser  was  smoking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  smoking — a  pipe,  or  a 
cigar,  or  what? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  a  cigar,  if  anything,  I  think;  and  I  think  Mr. 
Johnson  was  smoking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  pipe,  a  cigar,  or  what? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  cigar,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  else  was  smoking? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  the  Canadian  smoking? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  Iniow. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  Mr.  Wiehe  smoking — a  cigar,  or  pipe,  or 
what? 

Mr.  BiRGESS.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  You  think  you  remember  him.  He  was  the  one  that 
you  first  picked  out  as  smoking.  What  was  there  about  his  smoking 
that  made  you  remember  it  better  than  you  do  the  others? 

Mr.  Bfrgess.  Nothing  in  particular  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  smoking  a  pipe  or  cigar.  I  think  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  Whether  he  lit  a 
second  cigar  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  that  first  one? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  he  was  smoking. 
That  is  just  my  recollection  that  he  was,  but  I  would  not  want  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  positively  that  he  was  smoking  at  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  volunteer  the  statement  that  he  was 
smoking  if  you  did  not  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  SuRGESS.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  would  be  in  the  smoking 
room,  a  place  to  smoke.    My  impression  is  that  he  was  smoking. 

Mr.  Il^NES.  Did  you  testify  before  the  Helm  committee  that  he 
was  smoking  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  miffht. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  oo  not  remember? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  been  able  to  recall,  since  you  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  was  another  gentleman  with  Mr.  Cook  when  you  told 
him  this  story,  coming  down  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as  you  say, 
from  Virginia  to  Duluth 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  vour  qestion. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  recall  now  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
sat  in  the  seat  with  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Some  friend  of  his? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Some  friend  of  Mr.  Cook's. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  know  him,  did  you? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  I  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  you  told  it  to  him  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  addressing  my  conversation  to  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  von  tell  all  that  vou  have  told  here? 

Mr.  BuRGF^ss.  I  would  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yon  do  not  think  you  told  him  in  such  a  way  that  Mr. 
Cook  would  entirely  forget  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  if  Mr.  Cook  should  have  testified  that  you  did  not 
tell  him  that  story,  coming  down  from  Virginia,  would  you  think  he 
was  mistaken,  or  would  you  think  you  were  mistaken? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  should  say  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  remember 
telling  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  not  undertaken  to  swear  to  anything  here 
this  morning  that  you  do  not  remember,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  those  things? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  know  I  told  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  telling  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  all  your  transactions  with  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  were  amicable  and  pleasant? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  what  little  we  have  done  with  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  only  one  that  you  mentioned,  I  think,  in  your 
direct  examinaticm  was  some  transaction  you  had  with  Mr.  Cusson 
in  putting  in  some  electrical  equipments  in  his  house  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  Duluth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  the  only  one,  was  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  others  did  vou  have  with  him. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  testified  to  another  transaction  that  occurred  some 
8  or  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  that  about  ?    Wliat  was  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  in  regard  to  a  water  flowage. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  had  banked  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  pme  logs  on  the  Black  River,  which  is  about  10  or 
11  miles  south  of  West  Superior,  and  that  portion  of  the  Black  River 
was  controlled  by  the  Black  River  Water  tower  Co.,  of  which  I  was 
secretary  and  treasurer.  On  the  land  that  we  own  there  are  two 
falls,  one  of  55  feet  and  one  of  190  feet,  and  there  is  a  dam  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  fall.    This  dam  was  built  there  by  some  conipany 

Erior  to  our  obtaining  the  fee  of  the  land.  The  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
er  Co.  were  going  to  use  the  dam  to  float  those  logs  out,  and  our 
man  that  looks  after  the  property  over  there  notified  us  that  they 
were  going  to  use  the  dam.  I  notified  Mr.  Cusson  that  the  using  of 
that  dam  was  worth  a  certain  sum. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  much? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  first  conversation  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  worth ;  that  it  was  something  I  knew  nothing  about ;  that 
I  would  notify  Mr.  Sargeant,  who  knew  more  about  that  business. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Sargeant  told  me  to  ask  him  $150,  and  to  get 
all  I  could — not  logs  than  $25. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Not  less  than  $25?     How  much  did  you  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  asked  $150. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  not  $250  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  it  mi^ht  have  been.  It  was  a  long  time  ago. 
My  recollection  is  $150,  but  it  might  have  been  $250. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  get  $250  if  you  could  get  it,  and  to  take  $25  if  you 
could  not. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  was  following  Mr.  Sargeant's  advice,  and  he 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did.     I  think  we  got  $75. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  his  advice,  to  ask  that  amount  and  take  $25 
if  vou  could  not  ffet  the  other? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  that  was  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  his  idea  of  the  value  of  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  at  anv  time  ask  him  $1,000?  Think  before 
you  answer. 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESs.  Xo :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  at  one  time  talk  about  $2,500? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  :  I  do  not  think  it  was  that  bad — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  think  it  was  any  worse  than  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember — that  is,  I  can 
not  remember  the  details.  It  is  quite  a  while  ngo,  I  should  say  it 
was  8  or  10  years  a^o.     I  could  not  give  the  dates,  even. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A\Tien  vou  sav  it  was  not  that  bad,  in  what  sense  do 
you  use  that  word  ''  bad    ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  I  had  asked  $1,000,  that  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely jErally,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  would  dei)end  upon  the  siipply  of  gall  on  hand, 
would  it  not,  whether  it  was  extreme  or  not  ?  What  were  you  finally 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  was  $75. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.  express  themselves 
at  all  in  condemnation  of  the  demand  that  was  made  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Cook.  Do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  Mr.  Cusson  said  he  did  not  figure  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  did  not  do  you  any  harm,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hy^nes.  It  had  l>een  used  before  that  without  any — I  was 
going  to  say  hold-up,  but  I  do  not  mean  that — without  any  demand? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  had  not  been  used  before  that?  How  long  had 
you  had  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  sav  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  used  that  flow  of  water  for  anything? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  charged  for  that 
sort  of  use  of  the  water  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  at  the  present  time;  not  to  mv  recollection;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  charge  anybody  else  for  the  use  of  that  water? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Hi'NES.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  feeling  engendered  by 
that  correspondence  and  tliat  transaction  between,  you  and  the  Hines 
Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  absolutely  no 
occasion  for  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  you  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  that 
water,  and  how  long  were  their  logs  held  up  there  l>efore  you  con- 
sented, for  $75,  to  let  them  go  through  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  to  my  recollection,  over  a  day 
or  two,  though  I  am  not  positive  about  it;  but  that  is  my  rec:)llection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  not  your  correspondence  on  tlie  subject  run  from 
Mav  to  Julv  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  sav  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  sav  now  that  it  is  vour  be-it  re  collect  ion  that 
they  were  held  up  for  only  a  few  days  if 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  my  best  recollection.  They  were  not  held  up 
over  three  or  four  days,  that  is  my  recollection  on  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Before  concluding  with  this  witness,  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunitv  to  talk  with  Mr.  Leech. 

The  Chairman.  "He  will  not  be  excused.  Are  there  any  further 
questions  ? 

Senator  Jones.  AVhen  did  vou  sav  you  sent  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  remember  the  date  of  it ;  somewhere  from 
10  days  to  2  weeks  before  Mr.  Lucius  came  into  our  place.  I  think  I 
said  10  days  or  2  weeks  before  the  Springfield  investigation. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  McManus  tell  you  whv  vou  should  write 
to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Kohlsaat  in  your  letter  to  him 
how  vou  came  to  write  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  start  out  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  explained  to  him  how 
you  had  come  to  write  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  might  have. 

Senator  Jones.  ^^Tiat  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  you  did  not  mention  this  $100,000  before 
the  Helm  committee  because  you  were  not  asked  about  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  asked  this  question  there,  "What  gen- 
erally was  that  conversation?"  Referring  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Wiehe  and  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  This  was  a  part  of  that  conversation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  committee  about  that 
$100,000  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  why. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Wiehe  mentioned  $100,000, 
or  is  not  that  something  that  you  had  seen  in  the  papers  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Junks.  Is  not  that  something  that  you  have  seen  in  the 
papers  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  that  he  mentioned 
that  $100,000  was  raised,  in  that  ctmversation  ? 

Mr.  Burgp:ss  (after  a  pause).  I  would  not  state  positively  that 
the  $100,000  was,  or  whether  it  was  put  in  the  form  of  $100,000  or 
a  ''jack  pot.'' 

Senator  Jones.  So  vou  are  not  certain  now  whether  the  $100,000 
was  mentioned  in  your  conversati<m  or  not? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not — ^no. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Cook  on  the  train  that  night 
that  you  went  to  Virginia  City? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  on  the  back  en<i  of  the 
sleeper. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  got  off  the  train  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  that  day,  in  the  evening,  at 
the  hotel. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  have  any  talk  with  him  at  all  at  the 
hotel  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  that  night ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  get  on  the  train  the  next  morning  when 
you  did? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  he  got  on  the  train  Thursday  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  From  the  hotel  there,  or  was  he  on  the  train  when 
you  got.  on? 

Mr.  Burgess.  He  was  on  the  train  when  I  got  on  the  train. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  Mr.  McManus,  when  lie  asked  you  to  write 
to  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  indicate  to  you  wliy  he  wanted  you  to  ao  so,  or  that 
it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  anybody — had  he  heard  from  some 
one,  or  why  did  he  ask  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  McManus  and  I  had  been  talking  about  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  and  Mr.  Funk. 

Senator  Gamble.  They  had  testiiSed  before  the  Helm  committee 
at  that  time,  had  they,  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  not  say  whether  thev  had  or  not.  Mr. 
McManus  and  myself  were  talking  about  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  the 
prospect  of  his  going  to  jail. 

Senator  Gamble.  Because  he  refused  to  give  the  name  of  his 
informant  before  the  Helm  committee  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  it  was  this,  was  it,  that  prompted  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus to  suggest  to  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  it  was  at  that  conversation,  or  the  next  day 
at  lunch  at  the  Elks  Club  he  told  me  I  ought  to  write,  asked  me  to 
write.  I  would  not  say  positively  whether  it  was  that  day  or  the 
next  day. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that  you  wrote  then  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  the  facts 
substantially  as  you  have  stated  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  anything  else  in  connection  with  any  of 
these  conversations  that  you  know  that  vou  have  not  been  asked 
about  and  have  not  told  this  committee? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  there  is.    I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  we  have  gotten  at  about  everything  of 
any  importance  now? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  here  until  2 
o'clock. 

(AVhereupon  at  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  BUEGESS— Continued. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Burgess,  what  did  you  say  was  your  address  in 
Duluth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  310  West  First  Street. 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  here  that  I  desire  to 
read  from  your  examination  before  the  Helm  committee,  up  to  the 
point  where  you  said  you  stopped  reading  it  on  Thiu:sday. 

Mr.  Healy.  Judge  Hynes,  can  we  not  agree  that  that  is  encom- 
passed within  half  a  page  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  show  just  what  it  covers.  It  will 
take  only  a  minute  to  read  the  whole  of  it.    It  is  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  William  Burgess. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  Duluth,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Duluth,  Minn.? — ^A.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  Whiit  is  your  business? — A.  Electric  contracting. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  or  stjie  of  your  firm? — A.  Burgess  Electrical  Ck). 

Q.  Is  that  a  corporation? — A.  Partnership. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  partners? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other? — A.  Xo:  I  nm  not  one  of  the  partners. 

Q.  What  is  your  position? — A.  Manager  and  treasurer. 

Q.  Who  is  associated  with  you  in  that  business? — A.  A.  G.  B.  Burgess  and 
A.  B.  Burgess. 

Q.  Brothers  of  yours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  boon  your  business.  Mr.  Burgess? — A.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Duluth.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  electric-light  plant  11  years. 
Before  that  I  was  in  the  contracting  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  business  located  in  Duluth;  what  street? — A.  Twelfth 
Street,  310. 

That  was  as  far  as  you  read  your  testimony? 

Mr.  BuKGESS.  I  think  it  was  about  that,  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  the  error  in  that  statement  as  to  your  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  the  names  of  the  parties  of  the  firm,  and  the 
location. 

Mr.  Hynes.  My  recollection  is  that  you  stated  this  morning  that  it 
was  an  error  in  your  address. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  an  error,  Twelfth  Street,  310? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  the  address? 

Mr.  Burgess.  310  West  First  Street. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  as  far  as  you  read  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  R.  J.  Shields,  who  dealt  with  you  as  a 
representative  of  Mr.  Hines  for  a  portion  of  the  time  during  your 
negotiations  for  the  opening  of  that  dam? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Shields  whatever.    I  do  not  rememl)er  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  See  if  this  will  remind  you.  Let  me  read  a  letter 
dated  May  10,  1900.  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Shields,  Superior,  Wis., 
from  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Shields 
to  you  when  he  was  negotiating  with  you.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  May  10,  1906. 
"  Mr.  R.  J.  Shields,  Superior^  Wis. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  invoice  for  $2.50  for  the  use  of 
the  Black  River  Falls  Dam ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  25  cents  a  tl\ovx- 
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&aiul  on  all  the  logs  driven  out  of  Black  River.  1  presume  you  are 
aware  that  the  logs  were  landed  below  the  dam.  None  of  them  were 
sluiced  through  uie  dav;  also  that  the  dam  referred  to  in  no  way 
controlled  the  water.  T^he  facts  are  we  could  have  opened  the  dam  at 
the  Empire  headquarters  and  forced  these  parties  to  open  their  dam 
or  it  would  l>e  washed  away.  We  could  have  gotten  the  water  with- 
out any  assistance  from  them. 

"  I  am  willing  to  pay  $40  or  $50.  but  am  not  willing  to  pay  $2,500, 
which  is  all  out  of  reason.  When  T  instmcted  you  to  pay  up  to  $50^ 
in  making  this  settlement,  I  thought  I  was  very  liberal.  In  fact,  I 
did  not  think  they  would  ask  us  over  $25.  considering  the  fact  that  all 
the  logs  were  bi»low  the  dam  and  could  have  been  driven  out  on  the 
high  water  without  the  use  of  the  dam. 

''I  promised  Mr.  Burgess  I  would  see  him  early  last  week,  but 
being  unable  to  do  so,  I  turned  the  matter  over  to  you  and  supposed, 
of  course,  it  was  settled  long  ago.  Wish  now  you  would  see  Mr.  Burgess 
at  vour  earliest  convenience,  and  if  vou  are  not  able  to  make  a 
fair  settlement,  drop  the  matter. 

"  Yours,  truly,  "  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Ca 

'^  S.  J.  CrssoN,  Manager, ^^ 

(The  letter  was  marked  "For  identification,  Exhibit  Burgess  2.") 

Do  you  remember  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Do  I  remember  Shields  reading  me  that  letter?  Is 
that  what  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  and  his  negotiations. 

Mr.  BtJR(5ESS.  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Shields  ever  reading  me  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  handing  it  to  you  to  be  read  % 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  the  subject  of  that  letter  I  have  just  read  stated 
to  you  by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  it  was.     I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Will  vou  sav  that  you  remember  whether  it  was  or 
not? 

Mr.  Bur(;ess.  I  distinctly  say  that  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now.  does  the  early  date  of  this  letter.  May  10,  1^6, 
I'efresh  vour  memorv  at  all  as  to  how  lon«:  those  negotiations  were 
pending? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  Mav  22  did  vou  receive  this  letter,  which  has  been 
marked  ''  For  identification.  Exhibit  Burgess  3    ? 

''  May  22, 1006. 

"  Burgess  Electric  Co., 

'^  Dvlvth,  MintK 

"  Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  ll>th.  our  Mr.  Cusson 
is  away.  The  matter  has  been  turned  over  to  our  representative  at 
Superior,  who  we  presume  has  seen  you  ere  this.  We  feel  certain 
he  will  be  able  to  make  an  amicable  settlement  with  you. 

*'  Yours,  trulv,  "  F^dward  Hines  Lumrer  Co. 

^'  C.  H.  W. ' 
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Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  received  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  receiving  it.  I  do  not  remember 
reading  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  your  memory  on  that  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  letter 
just  preceding  this,  that  I  have  read  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  don't  remember  receiving  any  communications  by 
letter  regarding  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  mean  is  vour  memorv  in  the  same  condition  with 
respect  to  that  letter  that  you  said  it  was  with  respect  to  the  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Shields  and  about  which  I  asked  you 
wheher  you  had  read,  whether  it  was  rejul  to  you  or  the  substance  of 
it  stated  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  last  one  was  addressed  to  you.  Now,  on  July  18, 
1906,  there  is  another  letter  which  I  desire  to  read,  and  which  has 
been  marked  '•  For  identificati(m,  Exhibit  Burgess  4/'  and  is  as 
follows : 

"  July  18,  1906. 
"  Burgess  Electric  Co., 

^  Duhit/i^  Minn, 

"  Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  with  reference 
to  using  the  dam  at  Black  River,  we  note  your  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  some  agreement  you  had  with  Mr.  Bob  Shields,  whom  I 
deputed  to  make  settlement  with  you.  Your  charge  was  so  far  from 
what  we  considered  a  fair  price  for  the  services  rendered  that  we 
did  not  settle  the  bill. 

^  Now,  then  we  may  as  well  be  frank  with  you.  We  were  willing  at 
any  time  to  pay  about  $50,  or  up  to  $75,  say.  This  is  all  the  service 
is  worth  and  more  too.  The  facts  are  you  did  not  control  the  dam  or 
the  water.  We  had  control  of  the  dam  above  you.  The  large  dam 
is  owned  by  the  Empire  Luml^er  Co.,  which  runs  through  our  lands 
all  the  -way  down  to  you.  Had  we  opened  the  gates  there,  there 
would  have  been  no  possible  way  for  you  to  hold  the  water.  You 
would  either  have  been  obliged  to  open  vour  gates  or  we  would  have 
taken  the  dam  out.  Any  practical  num  fenows  that  and  when  you  get 
ready  to  settle  on  a  fair  basis  and  will  send  me  an  invoice  for,  say, 
about  $75,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  check.  Any  amount  greater 
than  this  we  would  not  consider  for  a  moment.  We  are  responsible, 
and  if  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  law  suit,  we  are  ready  to  have  one. 
"  Yours,  trulv, 

"  Edward  Hines  Lumhek  Co. 
''  S.  J.  CussoN,  Manager!''^ 

Do  you  remember  that  letter? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  been  conducting  matters  as  manager  for  the 
Burgess  Electric  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No:  conducting  matters  for  the  Black  River  P^'alls 
Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  conducting  matters  for  it? 
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Mr.  Bur(;ess.  Yes.  I  do  remember  Mr.  Cusson  in  the  Spalding 
Hotel  telling  me  the  substance  of  those  letters  regarding  the  Empire 
Lumber  Co.'s  dam,  and  other  things  mentioned  in  the  letter.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  getting  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Nor  of  the  figures? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  the  figures  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  They  are  all  right,  as  I  read  them? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  receive  a  letter,  or  rather  was  a  letter  shown 
to  you  by  this  same  R.  J.  Shields,  who  is  referred  to,  in  that  last 
letter  I  read  which  was  addressed  to  the  Burgess  Electric  Co.,  as 
Bob  Shields,  reading  as  follows,  and  which  has  been  marked  "  For 
identification  Exhibit  Burgess  5": 

"  July  27,  1906. 
"  Mr.  R.  J.  Shields,  Supenor,  Wis. 

"Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  two  checks  for  $75  each;  one  to 
cover  amount  of  claim  of  the  Burgess  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the 
Black  River  Dam,  and  settlement  in  full  for  their  claim  of  $250; 
the  other  in  settlement  of  the  claim  made  by  Ernest  A.  Arnold,  of 
Superior,  trespass  on  section  4-46-13  for  20,000  of  timber  cut  by  the 
Ehlco  during  the  winter  of  1905-6.  Please  acknowledge  receipt 
and  oblige. 

"Yours,  truly,  "Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

"S.  J.  CussoN,  Manager.'" 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  get  the  checks  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  got  the  check  for  $70, 1  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  $70  for  you  and  $75  for  another  concern?  It  was 
about  that  time,  July  27,  1906,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  just  when  we  got  the  checks. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  would  sav  that  it  was  about  the  date  of  that 
letter  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Right  along  there,  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

The  diagram  which  the  witness  made  earlier  in  his  testimony  was 
marked  "  Exhibit  Burgess  1." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Burgess,  what  is  Mr.  McManus's  name  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A.  E. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  same  man  who  swore  you  to  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  this  affidavit  marked  "  Exhibit  Burgess  6,  6-A,  and 
6-B  "  the  affidavit  about  Avhich  you  testified  this  morning,  that  you 
gave  to  Lucius  to  take  in  lieu  of  your  testimony,  if  you  happened  to 
be  away  from  Springfield  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.   That  is  my  signature. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  the  affidavit,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  over? 

Mr.  Hi  NES.  I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or  not.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  read  it  over  to  identify  it,  <lo  so. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  make  sure  of  it.    Let  there  l)e  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  says  it  is  his  signature. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  it. 
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Mr.  Htxes.  I  will  now  read  into  the  record  the  affidavit  marked 
"  Exhibit  Burgess  6,  6-A,  and  t>-B,"  which  is  as  follows: 

"  State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  St.  Louls^  as: 

"William  Burgess,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  l!)uluth,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota ; 
that  he  is  engaged  in  the  electrical  business  in  said  city;  that  on  the 
6th  day  of  March,  1911,  he  took  the  Winnipeg  Flyer,  leaving  Duluth 
at  7  p.  m.,  to  go  to  Virginia,  Minn. ;  that  upon  entering  the  smoking 
compartment  of  the  Winnipeg  Flyer  there  were  two  gentlemen  seatea 
therein,  one  gentleman  whom  ne  afterwards  ascertained  as  a  Mr.  John- 
son, who  was  a  representative  of  the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  and 
who  may  be  described  as  follows:  Very  large,  fleshy  man,  jet-black 
hair,  full  face,  and  wearing  a  black  mit  on  one  hand,  weighing  about 
from  230  to  240  pounds,  in  stature  about  5  feet  10  inches. 

"  The  other  gentleman  who  was  sitting  in  said  smoking  compart- 
ment, whose  name  is  unknown  to  said  affiant,  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Short,  medium  height,  smooth  face,  light  hair,  weighing 
about  140  or  150  pounds. 

"  Said  affiant  further  states  that  about  10  minutes  after  he  entered 
said  smoking  compartment  a  gentleman,  whom  this  said  affiant  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe,  and  who  may  be  described 
as  follows,  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  dark  hair,  broad  shoul- 
ders, dressed  in  a  gray  suit  of  clothes,  and  weighing  about  180 
pounds,  entered  said  compartment 

"  Said  affiant  further  states  that  shortly  thereafter  Rudolph  Wey- 
erhaeuser and  his  two  brothers  entered  said  compartment.  Said  affiant 
further  states  that  from  the  time  he  entered  said  compartment  a 
general  discussion  was  entered  into  between  a  number  of  the  above 
described  gentlemen;  that  about  half  an  hour  thereafter  the  said 
three  Weyerhaeuser  brothers  left  said  compartment  and  the  conver- 
sation drifted  into  national  politics,  and  soon  therafter  the  said 
affiant  made  some  remark,  the  exact  nature  of  which  this  affiant 
does  not  remember,  relative  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  United  States  Senator, 
and  the  gentleman  in  gi'ay  clothes,  who  said  affiant  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  Mr.  Wiehe,  made  objections  to  the  remark 
made  by  said  affiant.  A  discussion  regarding  Mr.  Lorimer's  election 
ensued. 

"Mr.  Wiehe  asked  said  affiant  what  he  knew  personally  regarding 
Mr.  Lorimer's  election.  The  affiant  replied  that  all  he  knew  regard- 
ing Mr.  Lorimer's  election  was  by  reading  the  papers.  Mr.  Wiehe 
asked  said  affiant  what  papers  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and 
whether  or  not  he  got  his  information  from  the  Record-Herald  of 
Chicago.  The  said  affiant  replied  that  his  information  was  obtained 
from  reading  the  local  papers — the  Duluth  Evening  Herald,  Duluth 
News-Tribune  (morning  edition),  and  the  Sunday  Chicago  Exam- 
iner. Mr.  Wiehe  made  the  remark  to  the  affiant  that  his  knowledge 
regarding  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  was  limited,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

"  He  further  stated  that  the  fight  on  Mr.  lorimer  was  being  done 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald ; 
that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  gone  so  far  as  to  employ  a  detective  agency 
to  trump  up  spurious  charges  against  Mr.  Lorimer;  that  one  of  the 
detectives  so  employed  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  said 
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detective  had  ^one  to  Father  Greene  for  confession,  and  that  he  had 
confessed  to  Father  Greene  his  actions  in  the  case,  and  that  he  had 
acknowled^rid  to  Fatlier  Greene  that  he  was  employed  to  ^t 
tnunped-u})  charges  against  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Mr.  Konlsaat's  special 
purposes;  that  Father  (xreene  told  the  detective  that  he  would  have 
to  stoj),  and  that  he  would  not  give  the  detective  absolution  until  he 
had  made  a  written  confession  of  his  part  in  the  transaction;  that 
the  fight  was  being  made  against  Mr.  JLorimer  by  Mr.  Kohlsaat  as 
a  personal  spite  against  Mr.  Lorimer;  that  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not 
spend  a  dollar  of  his  own  money  to  obtain  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  that  there  was  a  large  jack  pot  raised  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer;  that  he,  Mr.  Wiehe,  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  as  he  himself  gave  $10,000  to  the  jack  pot.  Also,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  act  or  measure  of  benefit  through  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  without  having  to  nav  for  it.  The  affiant  further 
states  that  shortly  afterwards  said  ^\  ielie  left  said  compartment. 

"  Said  affiant  further  states  that  upon  reaching  Virginia  said 
affiant  went  to  the  Fav  Hotel,  where  he  met  Mr.  W.  T.  Bailey,  of 
Duluth;  that  when  he  met  said  Bailey  at  said  Fay  Hotel  said  Wiehe 
was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  and  said  affiant  asked  said 
Bailey  the  name  of  said  n  iehe,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Bailey  that  his 
name  was  C.  F.  Wiehe,  and  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  or  Edward 
Hines;  that  shortly  after  Wiehe  left  said  hotel. 

"The  said  affiant  states  that  the  above  is  all  conversation  that 
took  place  upon  said  Cth  day  of  March,  1911,  relative  to  Mr.  Lori- 
mer and  his  election,  and  further  this  said  affiant  saith  not. 

"Wm.  Burgess. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  April,  191L 

[seal.]  "A.  E.  McManus, 

"Notary  Puhlw^  St,  Louis  County^  Minn,^^ 

My  commission  expires  November  2,  1917. 

(After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  affidavit  the  following  oc- 
cur iH?d:) 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  your  testimony  this  morning  did  you 
forget  those  words  "  trumped  up  "  ?  This  morning  you  said  that  the 
detective  went  and  made  a  confession.  You  stated  that  on  direct 
examination,  and  upon  my  cross-examination,  and  I  think  in  answer 
to  a  (juesticm  by  one  of  the  Senators,  you  also  repeated  that  he  had 
made  a  statement  of  the  work  that  he  had  done  without  using  the 
words  "  trumped  up."  Had  you  forgotten  those  words  that  you 
put  in  the  affidavit  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bi  KGKSs.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  used  the  word  "  trumped  " 
in  the  affidavit.  I  would  not  sav  ])ositivelv  that  Mr.  Wiehe  usea  the 
word  ''trumped'';  but  he  conveyed  to  me  that  that  was  the  substance 
of  the  detective's  confession  to  Father  Green. 

Mr.  Hynks.  When  you  used  those  words  '*  trumped  up,"  that  was 
vour  memorv  at  the  tmie,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BiiMiEss.  That  was  my  memory. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  vou  can  not  give  the  committee  anv  reason  for 
leaving  out  those  words  now,  can  you? 

Mr.  Bi  KCEss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynks  In  your  testimony? 

Mr.  BuKGEss.  No;  I  can  not  give  any  reason  for  it. 
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ilr.  Hynes.  Who  paid  vour  expenses  to  Springfield  and  l>ack  from 
Diiluth  ? 

Mr.  IUjkgess.  I  got  a  cluvk.  I  think,  from  tlie  firm  of  Healy 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chvtraus.  ITealy,  and  somebody? 

Mr.  Burgess.  T  think  that  was  the  name  signed  to  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  ihe  name — Chvtraus,  Healv,  and  somel)odv 
else? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ilealv  is  the  onlv  one  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  P'rost. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Chi(*ago. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  you  referi'ing  now  to  your  expenses  for  coming 
here? 

Mr.  Burcess.  Xo;  tlie  exj^enses  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  Duluth  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Healy.  Judge,  I  suppose  there 'will  iw  no  question  but' that 
expense  was  paid  by  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  know;  they  refused  to  pay  certain  other  wit- 
nesses that  went  dowMi  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  that  particular 
expense  was  paid  by  the  State.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman,  I  sent  my  personal  check  to  this  witness  before  the  claim 
was  allowed.    It  was  afterwards  j)aid  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  in-  that  connection  may  we  ask  that 
the  committee  ask  Mr.  Healy — who  is  now  one  of  its  counsel,  and 
was  at  that  time  the  counsel  for  the  Helm  committee,  and  the  only 
counsel  for  the  Helm  committee — to  get  the  letter  which  this  witness 
says  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohlsnat  ?  Mr.  Healy  said  he  had  it.  We  can 
not  get  it  unless  they  agree  to  ])roduce  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  committee  asks  for  it  it  will  be  produced  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Healy  said  he  would  write  for  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  write  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  ask 
him  to  ^end  on  that  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  we  would  like  to  have  that  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee— that  he  shall  get  that  letter:  and  also  that  this  witness  shall 
send  a  copy  from  his  stenographer's  notes,  so  that  we  may  have  both. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Will  you  do  that,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  certainlv  will. 

•  

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Burgess,  did  you  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  or 
hear  of  a  reward  offered  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  $5,000  for  anybody 
who  would  give  evidence  of  the  contribution  of  money  to  a  fund  for 
the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Bi'RGESs.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  not  jnit  in  any  claim  for  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  know  that  vou  were  entitled  to  anv  of 
that  $5,000? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir.    I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  it  largely  blazoned  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Tribune  or  hear  of  its  being  there? 

Mr.  BuRCiEss.  You  have  reference  to  the  advertisement? 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Xo;  it  was  a  statement  in  the  front  page  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  covering  the  full  page,  I  understand,  or  nearly  the  full 
page,  and  running  for  a  long  time  in  the  paper  there,  offering  $5,000 
reward  for  evidence  showing  that  money  had  been  contributed  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  saw  it.  I  have  not  read  a  copy  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  of  that  advertisement? 

Mr.  HuROESS.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  of  that  reward? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Hynes,  do  you  expect  to  follow  this  by  show- 
inff  that  such  an  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  a  number  of  days  and  weeks,  running  clear 
across  the  front  page  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Beginning,  I  think,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  are  just  a  few  questions  that  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Burgess.  The  affidavit  that  has  been  introduced  in  evidence  was 
prepared  where,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom  was  it  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  prepared,  not  in  the  office,  but  in  what  we  call 
our  chandelier  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom  was  it  prepared? 

Mr.  Burgess.  By  a  young  man  named  Mr.  Lucius. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  McManus  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Lucius  the  information  upon  which 
he  based  the  recitals  contained  in  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  gave  him  the  information,  and  he  dictated  it,  I 
think,  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  affidavit  prepared  before  or  after  you  testi- 
fied before  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  prepared  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  According  to  this  record,  you  testified  on  the  20th 
day  of  April,  1911.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  think  we  can  agree  upon  that* 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then,  when  you  came  to  Springfield  and  before 
you  went  upon  the  stand,  you  talked  with  me  about  this  conversation 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Wiehe,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  inform  me  in  that  conversation  about  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Wiehe  with  reference  to  the  detective  and 
Father  Green? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Healy,  whether  I  informed  you; 
but  that  was  brought  up  between  us. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  that  I  told  you  that  I  had  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  conunittee  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  I  would  not  interrogate  you  with  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  conversation  ? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  You  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  that  if  anybody  asked  you  the  question  you  were 
to  tell  the  truth  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  your  direct  examination  you  said 
that  you  gave  that  affidavit  because  you  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
go  down  there.  What  changed  your  mind  and  made  you  go  down 
within  three  days? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mrs.  Burgess  had  l)een  ill  since  the  8th  of  February, 
and  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  get  away  or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  the  cmly  reason,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bi'RGF^s.  That  was  the  only  reason;  yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENKY  TURKISH. 

Henry  Turrish,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisii.  Henry  Turrish. 

Mr.  Marble.  A\Tiere  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Ti  RRisn.  Duluth. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  your  business  i 

Mr.  Ti'RRisiL  Lumbering. 

Mr.  MARiy.E.  Luml)(»ring? 

Mr.  Ti  RRisii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  an  operator  of  sawmills? 

Mr.  Turrish.  On  th(»  Pacific  coast  and  western  Idaho  and  Oregon 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wirt  H.  Cook? 

Mr.  TuRRisiL  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  had  business  relationship  with  him? 

Mr.  TiRRisii.  A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Marbli:.  Is  he  a  partner  of  yours? 

Mr.  TiRRisH.  AVe  arc  interested  in  some  deals  together  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  with  him? 

Mr.  Tt'rrisii.  More  or  Ic^s  for  15  ye^irs. 

Mr.   Marble.  xVre  you   ix»rsonally  friendly? 

Mr.  TiRRisH.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  Marble.  Intimate? 

Mr.  TiRRisn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  von  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Turrish.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Turrish.  Possiblv  seven  years. 

ft  ft 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  had  business  relations  with  him? 
Mr.  Turrish.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  had  any  unpleasantness  with  him? 
Mr.  Turrish.  Never. 

1011S3— Pr  .5—11 4 
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Mr.  Marrlk.  Have  you  l>eeii  concerned  in  the  matter's  in  which 
Mr.  Cook  has  l)een  concerned,  and  ahout  which  he  has  had  trouble 
with  Mr.  nines? 

Mr.  TiRRisH.  Yon  nie^uu  have  I  l)een  interested  in  those  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes:  financially  interested? 

Mr.  TuRRisif.  No,  sir. 

]yir.  Marble.  You  have  known  about  the  unpleasantness  l>etween 
Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Hines  as  it  went  along? 

Mr.  Tl'rrisii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  that  from  Mr.  Cook  or  from  Mr. 
Hines  ? 

Mr.  TiJRRiSH.  From  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  TrRRisii.  "No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  no  feeling  of  prejudice  or  of  fi'iendship  for 
him,  either? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  TuRRLsii.  How  is  that  questicm? 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  feeling  of  prejudice  against  him,  or 
of  friendship  for  him,  personally? 

Mr.  TuRRisir.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  are  your  politics? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  in  Chicago  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Ttirrisii.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Cook  there? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  together? 

Mr.  TiTRRisii.  A  portion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Marbi^:.  Do  you  recall  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Edward 
Hines,  Mr.  Cook,  and  yourself,  which  took  place  in  Chicago  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes;  I  remember  such  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  that  take  place? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  In  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marbt^.  At  what  time  of  day  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  am  not  positive  of  that.  I  think  along  about  10 
or  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  it  was  in  the  forenoon  ? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  Yes;  it  was  sometime  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  vou  fix  the  dav,  the  month,  and  the  vear? 

Mr.  TiTRRTSH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  can  you  fix  the  year?  [After  a  pause.]  I  want 
the  conversation  that  took  place  early  in  May,  1900.  Can  you  fix 
that  vear  and  that  month  as  the  time  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  can  fix  the  year;  yes,  sir.  T  did  not  know  what 
time  it  was.     It  was  some  time  in  Mav,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  Do  you  remember  where  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
you  were? 

Mr.  TuRRTSii.  We  were  in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  On  what  floor? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  On  the  ground  floor. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  there  first? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Mr.  Cook  and  I,  as  I  remember  it,  were  sitting  there 
talking. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  who  came  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Mr.  Hines  came  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

ilr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Which  direction  was  he  coming  from?  Do  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  join  you  there? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes,  sir.  \Vq  stood  up,  and  I  think  we  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  had  a  conversation  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes;  there  was  a  conversaticm. 

Mr.  j^^Iahble.  Will  you  give  us  that  cx)nversation  as  nearly  as  you 
can? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  would  not  attempt  to  repeat  every  word  that  was 
said.  I  do  not  remember  all  that  was  saicl.  All  I  know  is  just  the 
substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Give  the  substance  of  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall. 
What  was  the  first  subject  discussed;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Tfrrish.  Yes.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
southern  pine  market. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  brought  up  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  TuRRisn.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVas  the  tariff  discussed  in  connection  with  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right.  Go  ahead  and  give  us  the  conversation, 
now,  as  nearly  as  vou  can. 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hines  had  been  down  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  vou  in  the  convereation  he  had  been  to 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  Yes ;  and  I  knew  in  a  general  way  he  was  down  here, 

Mr.  Marble.  We  want  the  conversation  first,  Mr.  Turrish. 

Mr.  Ti  RRiSH.  We  discussed  the  market  conditions.  He  asked 
me  how  I  found  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  reference  to 
prices  and  the  demand  for  lumber.  Then  the  demoralized  condition 
of  the  southern  market  was  talked  over,  and  the  conversation  drifted 
on  to  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right.    What  was  said  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  along — what  prog- 
ress he  was  making  down  here  with  the  tariff — the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  very  hopeful. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say?    Do  you  recall  what  he  said? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  The  substance  of  his  conversation  was  that  human 
rature  asserted  itself  in  different  places  when  it  came  to  the  tariff 
question;  that  everybody  wanted  their  individual  stuff  protected, 
but  they  wanted  their  neighbors'  on  the  free  list,  or  words  to  that 
effect;  and  that  human  nature  asserted  itself  when  it  came  to  that. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  said  to  Mr.  Hines :  "  Mr.  Stephen- 
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son,  being  a  Inmberman,  is  all  right,  isn't  he?"  He  said:  ''No; 
Stephenson  is  an  uncertain  quantity '';  that  he  had  done  business  for 
him  for  i^O  years  oi-  more,  and  that  he  ivallv  did  not  know  where  he 
stocxl  on  the  lumber  question;  he  was  undecided. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  Was  there  anything  further  said  about  Mr.  Stephen- 
son ? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisH.  Xo:  nothing.  That  was  the  substance  of  what  was 
said. 

Mr.  Marblk.  All  right ;  what  next  ? 

Mr.  Ti  RRLsii.  Then  there  was  some  reference  made  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  had  nuule  a  very  good  argument,  who  understood 
the  situation  prettv  well,  bv  the  name  of  Fordnev. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  made  that  reference  to  Mr.  Fordney? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisiL  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did — whether  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Hines  about  Fordney 's  argimient  or  w^hat  I  had  read  in  the 
papers  about  what  he  had  been  saying — or  whether  Mr.  Hines  men- 
tioned it. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Very  well.    What  next  ? 

Mr.  Ti'RRiSH.  That  is  about  all  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Marbij.  Was  there  any  reference  to  Congressman  Lorimer  or 
Senator  I^)rimer  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  TrRRiSH.  Senator  Ijorimer's  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Marble.  Bv  whom? 

Mr.  Ti'RRiSH.  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hines;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member  whether  he  said  he  was  a  candidate  or  whether  he  would  be 
elected  or  what.    My  memory  is  hazy  on  what  Avas  said  almut  it. 

•  ■ 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  a  candidate  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisH.  Fo!'  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  your  nieniory  clear  that  he  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisii.  His  name  was  mentioned,  but  I  can  not  just  place 
it  in  what  way.  Kither  tliat  he  was  a  candidate,  or,  I  think  he  said 
he  would  \k'  a  candidate. 

Mr.  AfARBLK.   Von  think  lie  said  that  lie  would  be  a  candidate? 

Mr.  TiRKisii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  von  clear  that  he  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Senate  at  all? 

Mr.  TrRRisH.  Yc'^.  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  t])at  I  spoke  about  the 
Illinois  deadlock  at  that  time,  and  I  think  that  is  how  it  came  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  Mr.  Hines  told  you  that? 

Mr.  TiRRLsri.  Well,  in  the  conversation,  as  I  remember  it,  Mr. 
Hiues  said  ]Mr.  I»rimer  would  be  a  candidate,  or  was  a  candidate, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  AIarble.  Do  you  rcMnember  any  referen(»e  to  Senator  Stephen- 
son as  '*  old  Stephenson  ''  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  TiRRKSH.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  rememlxn-  any  reft»rence  to  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats or  their  attitude  toward  the  lumber  schedide? 

Mr.  TrRRisH.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  AA'onld  you  say  that  there  was  no  reference  to  the 
southern  Democrats  and  their  attitude  toward  the  hmil>er  schedule? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Y'^ou  did  not  hear  any? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  Xo. 
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Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  hear  Senator  Stephenson  referred  to  as 
'•  old  Stephenson  ■'  ? 

Mr.  Turkish.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  any  i-eference  to  Congressman  Boutell, 
of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ti:rri8h.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congressman  Boutell's  name  was 
mentioned,  but  I  can  not  recall  in  what  particular.  I  think  in  the 
course  of  the  convei'sation  his  name  was  mentioned,  but  I  can  not 
reciill  in  what  way. 

Mr.  Marbij^.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  it  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  Senatorship  if 

Mr.  TrRRisii.  I  couhl  not  tell. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  Senator  Aid  rich's  name  being 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Tt  RRI8H.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  vou  sav  that  it  was  not  mentioned? 

Mr.  Ti  RRI8H.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  will  sav  that  vou  did  not  hear  it? 

Mr.  Ti'RRiSH.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  these  words,  or  anything  containing 
the  substance  of  these  words,  said  in  that  conversati(m  by  anybody 
there  present: 

We  bad  Bontell  f1x<Hl  for  the  sfiiMtnishlp.  He  had  prmnlseil  to  w<»rk  to  keep 
the  $2  duty,  the  present  duty  on  IuiiiImm*;  hut  when  the  hiinl>i*r  nehediile  cnine 
up  before  the  Ways  and  MeamH  ConunitttM*,  Boutell  was  w(»rkiu}|:  for  free  lum- 
ber. I  iuinuHliately  took  the  matter  up  with  Senator  Aldrich,  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  I  have  a  talk  with  Loriiyer.  I  went  to  see  liorlnier.  He  will  Htnnd 
pat.  He  will  listen  to  reason.  He  will  do  as  he  ajn'ot^s  to  do.  I  have  got  It 
all  flxiHl.     Lorinier  will  be  the  next  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TrRRisii.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  recall  it  if  you  had  heard  it,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Tfrrirh.  I  think  I  should. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  any  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  TvRRiaii.  No,  sir.  Mr.  BoutelTs  name  was  mentioned  in  some 
way,  but  I  can  not  say  in  what  paiiicular.  I  remember  his  name 
being  mentioned  during  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  discussed  that  conversation  since  that  time 
with  anyone? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  The  first  time  that  there  was  ever  anv  reference  to 
that  conversation,  the  first  time  it  was  ever  recalled,  was  about — I 
think  it  was  some  time  in  Deceml)er  or  the  first  of  January.  I  was 
going  from  Madison  to  Duluth  one  evening  on  the  late  train,  and 
Mr.  Cook  was  in  the  buffet  car,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  rememl^ered  the 
conversation.    That  was  the  onlv  time  that  it  was  ever  discussed. 

Mr.  Marble.  I)eceml)er  of  what  vear? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  This  last  DecemlK»r. 

Mr.  Marble.  December,  1910? 

Mr.  Ti'RRisH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  vou  in  Mr.  McCordick*s  office  with  Mr.  Cook 
at  or  alKHit  that  time? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  I  have  never  been  in  Mr.  McCordick's  office. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cook  tell  you  his  memory  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  that  talk  on  the  train? 

Mr.  TuRRTSii.  Mr.  Cook  that  evening  repeated  a  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  wanted  to  know  if  I  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Ttrrish.  I  told  him  I  had  not  thought  about  the  matter,  and 
asked  him  what  there  w^as  to  it,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Wlmt  did  vou  mean  bv  that — what  there  was  to  it  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  did  not  know  why  he  was  recalling  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  him  why  he  was  recalling  it.  Did  he  tell 
you  why? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  I>id  he  refuse  to  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  TiTRRisH.  Did  he  refuse? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes ;  did  he  refuse  to  tell  you  why  he  was  recalling  it  ? 

Mr.  Turrisii.  No;  he  smiled  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  if  I  remem- 
bered it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  your  memory? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  did  not  discuss  it  very  much.  We  did  not  go  into 
that  thing  verv^  far.  There  were  a  few  words  said,  and  the  conver- 
sation drifted  into  another  channel. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  tell  him  that  vou  did  not  remember  it? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  tell  him  I  remembered 
it  or  did  not.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  much  about  it,  only  I  remem- 
bered the  occasion  of  our  meeting  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  tell  him  that  vou  did  remember  it? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  I  told  him  that  I  remembered  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  in  the  hotel.  That  was  on'e  of  the  things  he  wanted  to 
know  if  I  remembered. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  all  you  told  him  at  that  time  as  to  the  state 
of  vour  memorv? 

Mr.  Tfrrish.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  vou  talked  with  anvone  else  about  it  since? 

Mr.  Turkish.  I  talked  to  William  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Marble.  William  O'Brien  was  not  j^resent  at  the  conversation, 
was  he? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No:  that  was  some  time  after  that;  probably  it  was 
within  the  last  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Marble.  A\niat  was  the  occasion  of  vour  talking  to  William 
O'Brien? 

Mr.  Turrisii.  Mr.  O'Brien  told  me  that  I  \vas  liable  to  be  a  witness 
in  this  case,  and  the  conversation  started  from  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  w^as  this  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Turkish.  It  was  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  did  Mr.  O'Brien  ask  you  if  vou  had  had  such 

•  »- 

a  conversation? 

Mr.  TiTRKisii.  Mr.  O'l^rien  spoke  about  Mr.  Cook  and  asked  if  I 
had  had  this  conversaticm. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  that  he  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  He  asked  me  just  w^hat  I  remembered  about  it? 

!Mr.  ^Larble.  WTiat  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  told  him,  practically  as  I  have  to-day,  just  what  I 
remembered.    I  told  him  I  was  not  particularly  interested,  and  I 
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made  no  note  or  memoranda  of  any  kind,  but  I  could  not  repeat 
everything  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  Mr.  O'Brien  say  then?  I  want  to  exhaust 
that  conversation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  do  not  just  remember  every  word  that  was  said. 
We  discussed  the  thing  pro  and  con  and  one  thing  and  another — 
several  subjects. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  TuRRisii.  There  was  nothing  further  than  that  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conversation.  He  also  mentioned  his  position  with  refer- 
ence to  a  telephone  communication,  or  something,  in  a  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  about  that? 

Mr.  TuRRisn.  He  said  that  he  was  not  paying  any  attention. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  that  he  was  not  paying  any  attention  to 
what? 

Mr.  TrRRiSH.  That  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  was 
said — the  conversation  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  else  than  that? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  He  said  that  Mr.  Cook  seemed  to  rememl>er  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  expressing  some  surprise  at  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Cook's  memory? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Did  he? 

jVIt.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No;  he  did  not  seem  to. 

Mr.  M.1RBLE.  Was  there  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Cook  carried  in  your 
mind  by  that  remark? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Xo;  he  did  not  say  anything  against  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all  that  he  said  about  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  all  that  vou  told  him  about  this  conversa- 
tion  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  talk  to  aiivone  else  about  that  conversation 

»  ft 

at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Mari^le.  After  your  name  was  used  at  the  Helm  inquiry,  did 
you  talk  to  anyone  then  about  your  memory  of  that  conversatiou  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  I  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  know:  but  did  vou  talk  to  anvone  about  vour  mem- 
ory  of  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  TuRRiSfL  Xo,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nobody  at  all? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  comnninicate  with  you  regarding  it? 

Mr.  TuRRisH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cook  conununicate  with  you? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  Xo,  sir:  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  TnRRiSH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Oi  anycno  acting  for  either? 

Mr.  TuRRiSH.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  witne-s  may  h^  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HEEMAN  H.  HETTLEE. 

Herman  II.  IIettijir,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Marbije.  What  is  your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Herman  H.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hettler.  5()7  Hawtliorne  Place,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  W^lat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hettijer.  Lumber  business. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  About.  83  or  34  years. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  started  at  that  time  as  an  employee  in  other  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Marblj:.  You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  liunber  business  with 
which  you  are  concerned  now  ? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  I  am  the  president. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Heitler.  The  Herman  H.  Hettler  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  HettIuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Hettt.er.  Somewhere  Iwtween  20  and  20  vears. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  have  been  your  relations  with  Mr.  Hines  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  HETn.ER.  Varied. 

Mr.  Marble.  Indicate  the  limits. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Well,  at  times  we  have  had  relations  which  might 
be  considered  fairly  pleasant,  and  at  other  times  they  were  not 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  made  the  unpleasantness  when  it  occurred? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Generally  methods  or  slight  differences. 

Mr.  Marble.  Explain  just  a  little  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble,  do  you  expect  to  try  the  question  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  it  as  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  simply  want  to  show  the  vState  of 
mind  of  the  two  gentlemen  toward  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  so  far  as  this  witness  is  discredited  by  any  feel- 
ing of  animosity  toward  Mr.  Hines.  I  want  to  develop  it  right  now\ 

The  Chairman.  I  was  simply  W(mdering  how  wide  you  would 
open  the  door  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  shall  try  to  Ix^  careful. 

Mr.  Hettler,  vou  liave  had  business  troubles  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  He'itler.  Not  anything  material  that  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  had  dilTerences  over  the  matter  of  the 
tariif  on  lumber? 
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Mr.  Hettlek.  Slight.  If  vou  wisli  to  save  lime,  I  can  briefly  state 
that. 

Mr.  ITynes.  Well  hail  vou  not  l>etter  ask  him? 

Mr.  Hettlek.  ily  ditferences  as  applied  to  Mr.  Ilines  were  those 
of  method. 

Mr.  Makhle.  Method  i 

Mr.  Heitler.  Method.  For  example,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  made  statements 

Mr.  Marhle.   Vou  need  not  tell  us  what  the  statements  are. 

Mr.  He'itlkk  (continuing).  Which  I. did  not  consider  were  based 
on  tacts.  Therefore,  in  a  conversation  with  him,  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  that.  and.  I  possibly  can  sum  it  all  up  in  the  a|^)proximate 
words.  I  remarked  that  1  was  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
(ieorgian  Bay  district,  and  that  I  knew,  or  at  least  thought,  that  he 
was  also  familiar  with  thost*  cimditions;  and  therefore,  when  he  made 
statements  that  lumber  could  Ik»  produced  there  from  the  tree  to  its 
finished  protlu<*t  cheaper  than  it  could  be  under  similar  conditions 
in  the  States,  that  he  was  not  .>tatin<j:  the  facts.  He  replied:  "  Vou 
know  that  and  know  it;  but  those  fellows  down  thei*e  (hm't  know  it.'' 
That  rather  t(K>k  me  back  for  the  moment.  And  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Hines:  "  Vour  statements  are  published  in  the  papei's,  and  every 
manufacturer  that  reads  them,  who  is  familiar  with  those  conditions, 
knows  that  they  are  not  justified." 

There  was  not  anything  strenuous  al)out  the  conversation  in  any 
way.     It  was  carried  on  in  a  conversaticmal  manner. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  personal  ill  feeling  between  you  and 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Heitler.  We  have  never  l>een  very  friendly,  personally. 

Senator  Jones.  Vou  are  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Hettmir.  We  are  not  now. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  has  that  personal  feeling  existed  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hettli-ir.  I  do  not  know  exactly.    I  could  not  state. 

Senator  Gamble.  Twenty  of  the  20  years  you  have  known  him, 
or  15  years  or  10  vears^ 

Mr.  Hettler.  lliere  was  not  any  deep-seated  feeling. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  was  feeling? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Ves. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  hay  that  existed? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Possibly — well,  I  could  best  answer  it  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  been  friends. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  are  not  friendly  now? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  any  ill  feeling  toward  him  on  your  part 
during  all  thosi*  yeai*s,  or  on  his  part  toward  you? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hetti^r.  Or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  any  ill  feeling  toward  him  now? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Well,  I — I  think  possibly  a  little  bit  less  of  him  that 
he  should  in  his  testimony  bring  ni  the  name  of  my  father. 

Senator  Kern.  Previous  to  that  time,  did  you  have  ill  feeling  to- 
ward him  ? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  As  far  as  J[r.  Hines  is  concerned,  Senator,  or  any 
other  man  on  earth,  I  never  woiihl  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  ill 
feeling  toward  anyone  that  would  permit  me  to  bear  false  witness 
against  him  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  or  form,  or  do  him  an 
injury. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  have  no  feeling  against  him  now  which 
would  control  you  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Hettler.  It  would  would  not;  no,  sir;  positively. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  affect  vou?. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Nor  affect  me.  If  you  please,  since  I  have  si>oken 
about  mv  father,  I  should  like  briefly  to  correct  some  inaccuracies 
there,    t  can  do  it  in  just  a  few  sentences,  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  leave  that  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  did  not  feel  like  giving  the  witness  permission  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  committee.    I  am  willing  that  he  should. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Hettler.  My  father  started  with  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  pos- 
sibly G5  to  40  years  before  his  death.  A\Tien  he  went  to  the  war  he 
left  his  job,  and  when  he  came  back  he  resumed  his  work  in  the 
car  shops,  and  later  w^orked  in  the  lumber  vard,  and  became  a  lumber 
inspector,  and  later  was  put  in  charge  of  tlie  purchases  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  w^est,  the  purchasing  department  of  which  is  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east,  which  is 
the  large  end  of  the  Pennsylvania  svstem. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  your  father  Capt.  Hettler,  who  formerly  lived 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  Senator;  and  if  you  knew  him  or  if  you  knew 
anybody  who  did  so  that  you  could  ask  about  him,  I  should  be  very 
glard. 

He  had  charge  of  the  lumber  purchases  for  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
west.  Later  in  life,  partially  as  a  recognition  of  his  ability,  he  was 
given  a  slight  degree  of  employment  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  con- 
nection WMth  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.'s  eastern  lines,  whose 
purchasing  agent  is  located  at  Pittsburg.  His  services  there  were 
required  only  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busine^ss.  he  could 
conveniently  explain  to  lumberyards,  saw^mills,  etc..  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  lumber  which  would  be  satisfactory  and  proper  to  ship, 
or  on  which  they  named  quotations,  when  they  received  inquiries 
from  the  Philadelphia  purchasing  agent. 

Thus  you  will  note  that  he  w^as  employed  only  in  the  way  of  an 
expert.  He  did  not  purchase,  obtain  bids,  place  orders,  or  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  eastern  division. 
He  worked  steadily  and  faithfully  up  to  within  one  week  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Hines  states  that  certain  unpleasantness  arose,  that  applied 
to  2-inch  A  and  B  selects  and  other  references,  with  the  details  of 
which  I  will  sav  I  am  entirely  unfamiliar.  T  understood,  in  a  ffen- 
fcral  way,  that  my  father  had  some  trouble  Avith  tlie  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.,  but  he  kept  his  business  to  himself,  as  applying  to  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  so  you  see.  gentlemen,  that  I  could  not  have  any 
malice  concerning  a  condition  of  affairs  regarding  which  I  was  not 
familiar. 
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But  I  will  sav  that  his  duties  increased  instead  of  diminished. 
This  occurred  in  1892.  One  week  prior  to  his  death,  in  1899,  No- 
vember 6,  when  he  was  not  in  condition  to  work,  he  wa^  out  attend- 
ing to  his  duties,  and  after  he  died  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
were  able  to  get  a  man  to  replace  him ;  and  he  died,  having  merited 
the  confidence  in  his  ability  and  the  thorough  belief  in  his  integrity 
and  honasty  of  every  one  of  his  superior  oflScers  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Air.  Marble.  Now,  all  this  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  your 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Hines  w^as  unfriendly,  but  you  woukfnot  call  it 
malicious  f 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  it  does  not  affect  your  testimony  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way.  I  think  my  testimony 
speaks  for  itself,  if  it  is  read. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  recall  being  in  the  Union  League  Club  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  20,  1909? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  dav  that  Senator  Ix)rimer  was  elected  at  Spring- 
field ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  there? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  AMiere  were  vou  when  vou  first  saw^  him  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  was  standing  by  the  cigar  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  near? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  was  about  in  that  attitude  [illustrating],  leaning 
on  the  edge  of  the  case,  looking  over  into  the  case,  and  also  looking 
at  some  cigars  which  had  been  placed  there  for  me.  I  was  about  to 
buy  a  few  cigars.    I  was  making  a  short  trip  to  Toronto. 

Air.  Marble.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hettler.  As  T  was  standing  there,  some  one  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  I  turned  this  way  fto  the  left]  and  for  the  first  time- 
saw  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  shoulder  was  toward  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  This  one  [indicating  the  right]. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whv  did  vou  turn  to  the  left? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Because  his  arms  were  over  like  this  [illustrating]. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  arm  was  across  vour  shoulder? 

« 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Verv  well.  You  turned.  Then  did  vou  look  inta 
his  face? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  his  face  was  as  near  as  that  [illustrating]. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^Miat  was  said? 

Mr.  Hettl?:r.  He  said,  "  Do  vou  know  the  name  of  vour  new 
Senator?" 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  vou  sav? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  T  replied.  "'  No." 

Mr.  Marble.  Go  en  now. 

Mr.  Hettt^er.  He  said,  "It  is  Lorimer.  He  has  been  elected.  T 
just  finished  talking  to  him,  just  left  this  moment,"  waving  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  tele])hone  booth. 

The  Chairman.  Talking  with  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  IIeti'ler.  He  said,  "  I  have  just  been  talking  to  him.'-  He  did 
not  say  I^)rinier.    That  was  the  inference,  however. 

Mr.  Marble.  \  ery  well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  He  said,  "I  elected  him.  I  did  it  myself,  per- 
sonally.-'   Do  vou  want  me  to  a:o  on  with  the  whole  conversation  5 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes ;  go  on. 

Mr.  Hrttij^.h,  He  continued  on,  somewhat  in  the  same  line  of  talk, 
and  was  going  from  one  side  of  me  to  the  other;  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  had  turned  around  a  bit,  and  the  convei'sation  for  a  short 
period  of  time  was  alonjf  the  same  line,  that  he  was  greatly  pleased 
over  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  was  not  making  any  particular 
progress  in  buying  my  cigars,  and  stepped  across  to  the  other  side, 
where  there  was  a  little  shelf  or  desk,  and  partially  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  subject  possibly,  I  asked  him  regarding  the  tariff. 
You  will  note  that  I  had  this  previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  and  he  replied  to  me  in  effect  that  he  had 
been  having  a  great  time  in  Washington  during  the  past  fall  and 
spring,  or  winter  and  spring,  and  that  he  had  l)eaten  the  President, 
that  he  had  l)eaten  Taft;  that  Taft  was  in  favor  of  free  lumber,  and 
he  had  beaten  him  out. 

My  reply  was  that  in  effect  that  I  thought  that  was  unfortunate; 
that  I  di<f  not  cor.sider  it  right:  that  it  was  not  what  the  people 
wanted,  and  that  it  was  certainly  not  what  the  business  interests 
wanted;  that  I  thought  the  tariff  lines  should  be  settled  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  remain  settled.  I  can  go  on  with  some  details, 
but  that  is  in  effect  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  are  those  details? 

Mr.  Hettt.er.  He  replied  that  he  viewed  the  situation  somewhat 
as  I  had  expressed  it;  that  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  tariff  should  l)e  I'educed,  and  that  he  pei'sonally  favored  that  it 
be  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Then  the  new^spapers  all  over  the 
country  would  publish,  *'  Great  reduction  in  the  lumber  tariff,  25 
per  cent  off,"  and  similar  remarks.  But  he  said  further  that  the 
Question  as  to  how  it  would  be  settled  was  in  the  hands  of  but  a  very 
lew^  of  them.  That  remark  was  made  prior  to  the  one  regarding 
which  I  have  just  made  the  statement — in  regard  to  favoring  a 
reduction  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That  is  about  the  nature  of  the  talk. 
I  did  not  aim  to  keep  the  conversation  exactly  in  my  mind,  but  I 
am  positive,  you  understand,  that  I  have  expressed  the  sense  of  that 
conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  positive  that  Mr.  Hines  said  that  he  had 
himself  elected  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  sav  how? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  give  you  any  details  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Heth.er.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  formation  of  the  sentence  which 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind  and  caus^nl  me  to  remember  it,  because, 
as  I  stated  Ix^fore,  I  considered  it  quite  egotistical. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  in  what  way  he  had  aided  in  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Sir.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  leave  the  club  with  Mr.  Hines  that  day? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  went  first? 

Mr.  Hettt^r.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  catch  your  train  ? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  your  train  leave  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hetti^r.  That  train  left  Chicaw  at  3.02.  Permit  me  to  make 
the  correction  in  the  record  of  the  Helm  committee  that  I  have  read. 
It  says  there  that  that  train  left  at  2.03.  The  Grand  Trunk  train  for 
Toronto  has  for  years  left  at  3.02. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Was  that  your  error  at  Springfield  in  that  matter  of 
time? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  make 
that  error,  because  I  know  that  train  so  well.  I  make  the  trip  quite 
often. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  You  did  catch  the  Grand  Trunk  train  for  Chicago 
that  da V? 

Mr.  JIettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  the  train  left  was  it  that  you  had 
this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  would  judge  this  conversiition  started  about  2.20. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  go  from  the  Union  Ix»ague  (^lub  to  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Having  allowed  myself  sufficient  time,  I  expected  to 
go  out  and  get  a  car  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  Street  and  go  over 
to  the  tra'n  in  that  way,  but  I  was  delayed  on  account  of  this  conver- 
sation so  that  when  I  got  out  to  the  street-car  tracks  there  was  not 
any  car  in  sight,  and  I  had  to  move  very  quickly.  It  was  too  late  to 
get  a  cab,  and  I  walked. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  far? 

Mr.  HfiTTLER.  To  the  Dearborn  Station,  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  vou  first  tell  about  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Hettler? 

Mr.  Hhtixer.  T  am  not  jmsitive  about  that.  I  think  it  was  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  Marble.  AMiom  did  vou  tell? 

Mr.  Hkttlkr.  It  mav  liave  been  the  same  dav,  however;  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  was  the  following  week,  because  I  was  in  Toronto 
the  27th  and  28th.  T  was  back  in  Chicago  Sunday,  and  Monday  I 
was  at  my  office,  and  tlie  following  week  I  was  in  the  Fnicm  League 
Club.  I  am  not  positive  when  it  was.  I  wish  to  state  now  that  I  did 
not  consider  the  niattei*  of  any  imi)<)rtance  whatso<n'er.  It  was  not  in 
any  way  confidential.  It  was  spoken  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and, 
according  to  my  recollection,  Mr.  Hines  came  into  the  club,  walking 
in  his  usual  rai)id  manner,  going  past,  and  there  were  several  lumber- 
men there  Avith  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  they  made  some  remark 
in  a  partially  joking  way,  and  I  replied  to  it,  and  in  just  an  offhand 
manner  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  claimed  the  credit  for 
having  elected  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  was  the  time,  a  week  after  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  so.    It  was  about  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  after  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  this  is  the  time  when  you  first  told  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  IIeitler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marnjju  Did  you  tell  him  what  he  said? 

Mr.  IIkti'ler.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marblk.  What  brought  you  to  the  attention  of  the  Helm 
committee?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Heti'ler.  Ko;  1  would  love  to  know.  I  wish  the  chairman 
would  ask  Mr.  Ilealv,  and  let  me  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Marble.  1  will  tell  vou,  if  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Haneci'.  Several  of  us  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Healy  some 
things. 

Mr.  Healv.  Mr.  Healy  is  here  to  answer  any  proper  questions  by 
anyone  who  de^sires  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  It  may  as  well  be  understood,  however,  that  I  did 
not  offer  my  services,  beraur^e  I  did  not  see,  and  I  do  not  see  yet^ 
where  I  have  anything  of  value. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is.  you  wen.t  to  testify  before  the  Helm 
committee  after  you  had  been  subpoenaed  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Your  testimony  was  not  volunteered? 

Mr.  Heitler.  It  was  not.  Senator,  and  I  should  love  to  know  wiiy 
I  was  subpcenaed. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  know  that  you  were  subpoenaed  here  because 
you  had  been  l)efore  the  Helm  committee  and  given  that  testimony 
there.     That  explains  that. 

Mr.  Hettler.  There  was  not  so  much  objection  to  coming  here, 
after  what  has  l)een  said. 

Mr.  iLvRBLE.  Was  anyone  else  present  in  the  room  at  the  time  of 
this  conversation? 

Mr.  HE'rn.ER.  What  conversation? 

Mr.  Marble.  With  Mr.  Hines  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  Sena- 
tor I^rimer? 

Mr.  IlErn^ER.  The  young  man  who  was  serving  me  with  cigars. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  know  his  name? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  young  man  employed  by  the  Union  League 
Club  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  far  was  he  from  you  and  Mr.  Hines  when  the 
conversation  began  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  width  of  the  cigar  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  Showing  you  cigars  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  conversation  was  in  such  a  tone 
of  voice  that  he  could  have  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  have  heard  it  if  you  had  been  in  his 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Very  readily — that  is,  the  portion  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  was  held  before  the  cigar  case.  In  fact,  even  if  he  had 
endeavored  to  avoid  hearing  that  conversation  I  think  it  would  have 
been  difficult.    There  were  other  employees  in  their  usual  places. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  they  could  have  heard  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  If  they  would  have  turned  our  way  or  had  been 
paying  attention  they  would  have  heard  it,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Marble.  But  the  ci^ar  boy  you  are  sure  could  have  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes:  the  first  portion  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  moved  across  the  room  and  had  tlie  talk 
nbout  the  tariff? 

Mr.  IlETn.KR.  That  was  one  leason  1  moved  over  there — to  cjet  the 
talk  a  little  more  quiet. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  feel  embarrassed  about  that  talk? 

Mr.  Heitler.  T  had  no  occasion  to  feel  embarras-ed,  but  it  was 
rather  joyful.    I  did  not  see  anything  wron^  in  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  discuss  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  after 
that  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  so:  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  Illinois  Legislature  with 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  TTETTiyER.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  MARiiLE.  Or  the  way  in  which  votes  were  piine<l  there? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  IIvNEs.  Mr.  Hettler.  in  vour  testimonv  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee  you  said  somethin<r  about  bein^  in  a  hurry  to  make  your 
train  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Al)Out  it  ^ettin^  close  to  the  time  of  its  departure? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  HvNEft.  And  tliat  that  was  the  reason  you  moved  away,  was 
it  not,  from  the  ci^ar  case,  in  order  to  break  uj)  the  group  and  the 
conversation,  that  vou  wanted  to  leave  and  make  vour  train,  and 
did  not  want  to  tell  him  that  you  were  going  to  Canada,  because  you 
were  competitors.  Do  you  rememWr  that  statement  l)efore  the  Helm 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  quite  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  recollection  as  to  the  way  you  did  put  it? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  Well,  all  those  points  were  in  there — that  I  was 
anxious  to  make  the  train,  but  I  also  wanted  to  stop  the  conversa- 
tion, and  I  did  not  care  to  state  to  Mr.  Hines  that  I  was  going  to 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Hynf^.  Didn't  you  want  to  terminate  the  conversation  because 
you  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  your  train? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Why.  Jiulge,  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  exactly  as  ter- 
minating the  conversation  when  I  moved  away  from  the  cigar  stand 
and  w^alked  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  know^:  but  didn't  you  move  away  for  that  reason — 
for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  conversation  and  getting  away 
and  making  your  train  i 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  had  in  niv  mind  that  I  wanted  to  make  mv  train. 
How  do  you  want  me  to  answer  that?  I  do  not  see  what  you  are 
getting  at. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Just  according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hettler.  But  you  have  got  a  sentence  that  contains  three 
clauses. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Answer  each  one  of  them  separately,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Heiti.er.  All  right:  ask  them  again. 

ifr.  Hynes.  Do  von  remember  what  thev  are? 

Mr.  Hettler.  X^ot  as  well  as  you  could,  possibly. 
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Mr.  Hyne8.  Well,  let  us  see.  Did  yon  not  say  before  the  Helm 
committee.  ''  I  was  not  personally  very  much  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion one  wav  or  the  other,  and  made  some  remark  to  that  effect "? 

Mr.  Hetpler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  '"And  he  continued  the  same  line  of  conversation, 
which  was  rather  detaining  me  from  getting  my  cigars,  because  I 
wanted  to  take  the  2.03  train''? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  3.02  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  I  am  reading  from  your  testimony  there — 
"which  was  rather  detaining  me  from  getting  mv  cigars,  because  I 
wanted  to  take  the  2.03  train,  and  I  did  not  care  about  mentioning  to 
him  that  I  was  going  over  there  "  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  making  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  "We  are  competitors  in  business.  So  I  moved  away 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  cigar  stand  across  to  that  desk,  which 
was  12  feet  on  the  other  side — 10  or  12""? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  "And  he  aime  over."  He  pursued  you,  according  to 
that  statement.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HKTn.ER.  Yes;  in  effect. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  go  over  there  to  change  the  conversation, 
but  to  get  away  from  him,  lxH*ause  he  was  detaining  3'ou  from  getting 
your  cigars  and  getting  your  train. 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Yes;  Init  you  will  understand,  in  addition  to  that, 
that  I  was  also  detaining  that  cigar  boy  there,  and  I  was  doing  no 
business  with  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  moved  a  wav  12  feet  from  him. 

Mr.  Hetfler.  Yes;  but  he  was  still  waiting  to  serve  me. 

Mr.  Hynp:s.  You  liad  not  received  your  cigars  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Heitt^er.  Quite  sure.  T  only  wanted  to  get  a  few.  I  was  only 
going  to  be  gone  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  a  few  or  many,  you  did  not  come  back  to  the 
cigar  case,  did  you? 

Mr.  IhvmxR.  Well.  I  think  I  did:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  vou  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Hetii.er.  I  am  quite  sure  about  it.  because  T  know  I  got  my 
ciL^ars  before  I  left. 

Mr.  Hynks.  But  did  you  not  get  tliem  before  you  left  the  cigar 
case  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No;  T  could  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  as  soon  as  you  qo{  through  with  Mr.  Hines,  or 
he  with  vou,  vou  started  for  the  station,  did  vou? 

■  •  « 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  probably  T  went  l)ack  to  the  coat  room  to 
get  mv  suit  case.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  material.  I  think  T  had 
my  suit  case  sent  down  and  checked  in  the  check  roon),  and  it  was 
either  there  or  over  to  the  (irand  Trunk  Station,  but  I  had  my  hat  in 
there — no;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  have  your  hat  on  t 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  T  did.    I  do  not  remember  that. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  But  you  do  speak  here  of  being  detained  and  trying 
to  get  your  train. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIvNEs.  Did  vou  want  to  renew  a  subject  that  you  had  dis- 
cussed with  him  before — the  tariff  question? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  did  not  renew  the  subject.  I  w^as  asking  him  what 
were  the  conditions  then. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  then  you  said  you  wanted  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, and  so  you  renewed  the  subject,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  ^ure,  now,  that  he  made  those  statements 
about  the  attitude  oi  Mr.  Taft? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  also  remember  whether  or  not  Mr.  Taft's  atti- 
tude  in  that  matter  was  known  at  that  time,  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Hettij^r.  I  do  not.  The  only  information  I  had  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  statement  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Hines. 
Later  on,  I  judged  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspajx^rs  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  in  favor  of  dolhir  lumlx^r.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  he  did 
favor. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Taft  had  re- 
fused to  be  (|uoted  and  had  refused  to  express  his  position  on  the 
tariff  question  until  the  bill  pass^nl  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
was  submitte<l  to  him? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  know  that  fact? 

Mr.  Hetiler.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  hear  anylx)dy  say,  either  l)efore  that 
talk  with  Mr.  Hines  or  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Taft  was  in  favor  of 
free  lumber? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  yet  you  tell  us  that  Mr.  Hine.s  said  that  to  you 
then  and  stated  that  he  already  had  l)eaten  him  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  the  bill  passed  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  The  tariff  oill? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir;  because  it  was  afterwards  changed,  and  it 
was  made  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  had  not  passed  at  that  time,  and  you  did  not  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Pi*esident  was? 

Mr.  Hettt.er.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  your  differences  wnth  Mr.  Hines  on  the  tariff 
arise  out  of  the  fact  that  your  interests  were  across  the  border  in 
Canada,  and  his  interests  were  chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  border? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  your  interests  were  across  the  border! 

Mr.  Hettler.  A  small  proportion  of  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  proportion? 

Mr.  Hettler.  What  volume  of  our  business? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Xo :  your  ownership  of  luml>er,  of  timber  in  the  stump- 
age — is  it  not  all  in  Canada,  and  was  it  not  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  That  question  can  not  be  answered  that  way  in  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  IIynes.  I  can  not  understand  why  it  can  not.  Answer  the 
question  and  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hettler.  We  are  in  the  lumber  business;  engaged  in  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  lumber. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Please  answer  my  question.  Is  not  all  your  stumpage 
or  ownership  of  standing  timber  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  only  stumpage  which  our  company  ever  owned 
is  located  in  Canada.    That  answers  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Mj  business,  however,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
over  there  to  what  it  is  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  extensive  was  it  over  there — well,  that  is,  all  you 
own? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes.  I  think  at  that  time  it  consisted  of  9  square 
miles.  The  entire  stumpage  was  not  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  business  that  we  had  here. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  And  you  were  in  favor  of  free  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  was  neutral  on  the  subject,  for  this  very  reason 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  Were  you  in  your  discussions  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  HETTLBiR.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  never  expressed  yourself  in  favor  of  free  lumber 
to  him  or  in  his  presence? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  stated 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you,  please.     Please  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Ask  it  again. 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  question,  as  follows:) 

You  never  exju'osseil  yourself  in  favor  of  free  lumber  to  him  or  in  his 
presence? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  expressed  myself  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  I 
personally  favored  free  lumber.  I  would  like  to  answer  that,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  my  purchases  from  manufacturers  on  this  side 
and  my  relations  with  them  were  such  that  I  never  felt  that  I  was 
sufficiently  well  qualified  in  my  judgment  as  to  conditions  in  Maine 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  warrant  taking  any  active  part  in  en- 
deavoring to  have  free  lumber. 

Mr.  Hynt:s.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  meetings  of  lumbermen! 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  any  organizations? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No.  I  will  answer  that  question  also  by  saying  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  question  was  never 
brought  up  in  the  lumbermen's  aSvSociation  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  any  other  lumber  association? 

Mr.  Hettler.  That  I  know  of;  that  I  attended. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  in  the  Union  League  Club 
of  the  man  at  the  cigar  case,  or  about  there  in  the  lobby  or  the  office,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  conversation  with  you 
and  Mr.  Hines  was  heard  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Hettler.  At  a  later  period — I  do  not  know  how  much  later  it 
was-I  asked  him  one  day 

Mr.  Hynes.  Asked  who? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  The  cigar  man.  Similar  conditions  arose  again. 
Mr.  Hines  happened  to  pass  in  the  rear,  going  through  to  the  rear 
portion  of  the  club,  and  I  saw  him  as  he  was  moving  by,  and  I  made 
the  remark  to  the  cigar  man,  "Do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?  "  And 
.he  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Do  you  recollect  a  conversation  that  he  had 
with  me  some  time  ago? "  and  the  young  man  replied,  "  I  do,  and  I 
am  rather  glad  " — that  is,  something  to  that  effect;  I  paid  no  particu- 
lar attention  to  it — "  I  am  rather  glad  you  spoke  about  it,  because  I 
had  no  intention  of  listening,  but  the  abrupt  manner  of  his  approach 
I  could  not  help  but  overhear."  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  heard; 
I  made  no  further  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  heard  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Because  I  was  being  joked  by  some  lumbermen,  and 
I  was  wondering  how  they  had  heard  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  they  hear  it  from  the  cigar  man? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  heard  it?  The 
fact  that  you  had  been  joked  by  some  lumbermen  did  not  lead  up  to 
the  cigar  man,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Indirectlv.  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  whether 
he  recollected  such  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVlien  was  that  with  reference  to  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  before  or  after! 

Mr.  Heti'ler.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  you 
testified  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Down  before  the  Helm  conunittee? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  will  not  attempt  to  locate  the  time,  because  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  this  joking  by  lumbermen  after  you  had  testi- 
fied or  before  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  first  time  was  before. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  before  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  it  was  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AATio  joked  you  then? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  who  joked  you  at  that  time,  who  of  the  lumber- 
men? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Am  I  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Does  it  embarrass  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  No;  not  in  the  least.  Any  one  that  got  me  into 
this  scrape  is  not  popular  with  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  popular  with  them,  so  that 
it  may  be  evened  up.     Please  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  remember  the  names. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Well,  I  think  it  was  James  P.  Soper,  Gene  Pearson, 
and,  I  think,  Charles  W.  Hinckley  was  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  All  at  the  same  time,  were  they,  together  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  believe  they  were. 
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Mr.  Hyxes.  And  that  was  before  you  went  to  the  Helm  committee 
at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  give  us  what  you  mean  by  joking?  What  did 
they  do;  what  was  the  joke? 

Mr.  Hetti-er.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  IIyxes.  You  say  they  joked  you.  You  must  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  it  which  enables  you  to  characterize  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HETn.ER.  Oh,  well,  that  is  so  long  ago  really 

Senator  Gamble.  Have  not  you  already  testified  that  you  told 
certain  lumbermen  the  following  week  of  this  conversation  that  you 
had  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes ;  those  were  the  ones. 

Senator  Ga^ible.  With  Mr.  Hines  in  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Hettwir.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  this  the  time  they  joked  you,  after  you 
told  them  about  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that  was  long  before  your  testimony  before 
the  Helm  committee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes.  I  am  a  little  suspicious  that  that  is  what 
brought  me  here. 

Senator  (jamble.  You  say  you  told  the  lumbermen  yourself,  so 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  suspicion  about  it. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Oh,  it  was  just  nonsense.  Some  of  them  would 
say:  "There  goes  your  cousin  Edward,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  When  had  you  told  the  incident  of  the  conversation, 
as  you  call  it,  to  these  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Judge,  I  told  you  that  several  times. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  it  was  the  following  week,  when  I  came  back 
from  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  after  you  had  told  it  to  them  that  the  occasion 
occurred  when  they  joked  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  met  them  a  number  of  times;  I  could  not  tell  you 
how  many.  I  go  in  the  club,  not  vei*y  often,  but  occasionally;  but 
these  gentlemen  go  to  the  club  very  often,  and  if  I  happen  to  be  in 
there  at  a  certain  time  I  almost  always  see  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Soper  and  Hinckley  are  brothers-in-law,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  know  their  relation  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  they  in  the  same  lumber  firm? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  Soper  Lumber  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  Hinckley,  too? 

Mr.  Hetti^r.  You  asked  me  if  they  were  in  the  same  concern. 
Certainly ;  James  B.  Soper  and  Charles  W.  Hinckley. 

Mr.  I^YNES.  They  are  in  the  same  firm? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  They  are  competitors  of  Mr.  Hines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  IlErrLER.  I  presume  so.    Everj^body  is  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  they  seem  to  be  of  your  views  and  your  feelings 
toward  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  did  not  ask  them. 
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ilr.  Hyne8.  Did  you  not  know  without  asking  them,  and  do  you 
not  know  now? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Do  I  not  know  now  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

ilr.  Hettler.  What  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  they  are  in  the  same  mental  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Hines  that  vou  are? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  same  mental  attitude. 

Mr.  IIyneh.  They  are  competitors  of  his? 

Mr.  Hettijcr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  they  occupy  the  same  position  or  entertain  the  same 
views  on  the  tariff  question  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Hettlkr.  I  (lo  not  know.    I  never  discussed  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Hyx^is.  Are  thev  not  more  unfriendlv  to  Hines  than  you  are? 
Do  vou  not  know  it,  and  have  you  not  know  it  for  years? 

itr.  Hettler.  I  think  thev  are. 

Mr.  Hynrs.  You  think  they  are  ?  Why  did  you  say  a  moment  ago 
that  you  did  not  know  that  they  were? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  I  did  not  say  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wlien  I  asked  you 

Mr.  Hettler.  You  said,  "Are  thev  of  the  same  mental  attitude  to- 
ward him  as  you  are? ''  My  mentaf  attitude  toward  Mr.  Hines  is  as 
near  neutral  as  it  possibly  can  l>e. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Neutral? 

Mr.  Hettler.  When  there  are  people  whom  I  do  not  like,  I  like  to 
stay  away  from  them. 
.    Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  is  what  you  call  "neutral"? 

Mr.  Heti'ler.  I  woukl  not  pursue  them  maliciously. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  the  other  gentlemen  are  much  more  hostile  to 
Hines  than  you  admit  yourself  to  l)e? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with 
*heir  feelings,  but  in  a  general  way  I  do  not  think  they  are  ver}'' 
friendly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  soon  after  they  joked  you  was  it  that  you  spoke 
to  this  cigar  man? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  spoken  to  him  more  than  once  on  the  subject 
of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point;  I  think  twice,  but 
maybe  three  times. 

ft 

Mr.  Hynes.  When,  according  to  your  recollection,  was  the  next 
time  after  the  first  one,  whether  it  was  the  last  or  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Hettlkr.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  a  second  time 
or  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  say,  whether  it  was  the  last  or  the  second  time,  when 
did  you  next  speak  to  liim  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Hettler.  On  Saturday:  I  think  it  was  July  1. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  year? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  that  Mr.  Hines  testified 
here?    It  was  June  ?>0,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hynes.  We  know  that,  if  that  was  the  time. 
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Mr.  Hettler.  The  date  when  his  testimony  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  papers — it  was  Saturday,  and  it  also  came  out  the  evening 
before — in  the  Friday  papers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago — between  two  and 
three  weeks  ago.  You  sajr  that  while  Mr,  Hines  was  talking  to  you 
at  the  cigar  stand  or  near  it  he  would  go  on  one  side  of  you  and  then 
on  the  other.    What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Just  moving  about. 

Mr.  Hynes.  While  your  face  was  to  the  cigar  stand  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No;  I  turned. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  turned? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  would  not  be  impolite  enough  to  stand  with  my 
back  toward  a  man  who  was  addressing  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  did  not  know,  but  I  asked,  in  my  ignorance,  of  what 
you  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Standing  in  front  of  you  he  would  first  be  at  your 
right  side  and  then  at  your  left  while  he  was  talking  on  that  subject? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Walkmg  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  on  my  left  side — 
this  side. 

Mr.  Hynes.  As  you  faced  the  cigar  stand? 

Mr.  Hettler.  As  I  faced  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  turned  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  turned  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  then  what?  Then  did  he  move  after  you  turned 
and  faced  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  He  stepped  back  a  bit ;  he  had  to,  or  we  both  would 
have  been  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  lie  step  to  your  left  again?  After  you  faced  out> 
did  he  go  to  your  left  as  you  turned  around  ?  [After  a  pause.]  Did 
he? 

Mr.  Hettler.  He  stepped  back — do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIettijer.  Rather  southeast,  then. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  facing  northeast  or 
southeast. 

Mr.  Hetfler.  I  do  not  know  the  directions  here  myself,  but  in 
Chicago  I  do, 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  did  not  mean  the  cardinal  points,  but  I  meant  the 
direction  as  you  were  standing.  You  say  he  first  talked  on  one  side 
of  you  and  then  on  the  other.    You  say  he  was  moving  about  ? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  Yes;  moving  about. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  mean  that  when  you  turned  around  to  face 
him  he  left  the  position  that  he  occupied  when  you  first  turned,  and 
came  over  to  the  other  side  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  He  just  moved  about  as  one  naturally  will  that  is  in 
a  sort  of  a  jovial  frame  of  mind,  and  conversing  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Facing  you  all  the  time,  and  talking  to  you? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  1  would  be  turning,  and  he  would  turn. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  There  was  not  anybody  with  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Nobody  with  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Nobody  with  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Hettleb.  I  know  Mr.  Wiehe  very  well. 

Mr.  Hykes.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  taking  luncheon 
with  him  there! 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  you  know  he  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  know  he  was  not  there,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  made  up  your  mind  to  say  that  did  you? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to  say  anything  but  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  have  not  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there! 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  read,  in  Mr.  Hines's  testimony  whether  he 
was  there  or  not! 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  I  saw  a  reference  to  it.  I  did  not  read  it 
very  closely. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  reference  to  his  presence ! 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  the  first  time  your  mind  adverted  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there  or  not ! 

Mr.  Hettler.  It  was — the  first  time  I  ever  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  your  memory  went  back  and  became  abs^ohitely 
positive  that  be  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  All  the  tariff  talk  was  had,  as  I  understood  you  to  say, 
about  10  or  12  feet  away  from  the  cigar  case? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  thiuK  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  None  of  that  was  over  by  the  cigar  case? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  sa 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anybody  there  that  you  discovered  that 
he&rd  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  By  the  little  shelf? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  the  tariff  conversation  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

!Mr.  Hynes.  Nobody  that  you  discovered.  Did  you  make  any 
inquiry  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  make  inquiry  of  the  cigar  man,  when,  in 
your  opinion,  there  was  no  significance  and  no  importance  whatever 
to  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Do  you  mean  on  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hettler.  There  were  big  headlines,  about  that  long  [indi- 
cating], in  the  paper.  "II.  H.  Hettler  told  a  lie,  stiys  Ilines;"  and  I 
think  you  would  get  rather  interested  in  a  subject  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  first  time  that  you  spoke 
to  liim,  Mr.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  first  time? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIe'itler.  T  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  IIynes.  You  do  not  know  why  yoii  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No. 

Mr.  IIvNEs.  You  attached  no  importance  to  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hettlek.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  think  it  amounted  to  anything? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  had  no  significance? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  there  was  nothing  about  it  constituting 
any  reason  why  j^ou  should  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  it  or  tell 
about  it.     That  was  your  view  of  the  conversation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hettler.  That  was  my  opinion  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  is  still  your  opinion,  you  say? 

Mr.  Heti'ler.  That  is  .still  my  opinion  of  the  ccmversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  being  the  state  of  your  mind  and  your  opinion 
about  it,  can  you  explain  to  us  why  you  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  cigar  man  whether  he  had  heard  that  conversation  or  not? 

Mr.  Heti'Ler.  Why  it  was  necessary?     I  do  not  laiow. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not,  either;  so  we  are  agreed  on  that.  I  should 
like  to  get  your  best  recollection,  Mr.  Hettler,  of  that  fii-st  talk  with 
the  cigar  man. 

Mr.  Hettijir.  The  first  talk  with  the  cigar  man? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  after  those  gentlemen  joked  you.  That  was 
shortly  after  the  conversation  in  which  they  joked  you. 

Mr.  Heitler.  What  is  is  you  want  to  know,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  to  know  how  soon  after  you  were  joked  by 
those  gentlemen,  shortly  after  the  convei^sation  with  Mr.  Hines,  you 
asked  questions  of  the  cigar  man  there  as  to  whether  he  heard  the 
convei'sation  ? 

Mr.  IlEi'rLER.  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Judge, 
that  on  that  point  I  really  am  not  clear  as  to  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  not  clear  as  to  when  you  spoke  to  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No;  to  the  cigar  man,  as  to  whether  he  had  over- 
heard this  conversation.  I  would  not  be  absolutely  positive  but 
that  it  may  have  been  after  boin<r  called  bv  the  Helm  committee. 
But  I  do  not  remember  the  time.  If  I  did.  Judge,  I  would  tell  you 
in  an  instant. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  yes;  yes.  And  you  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
the  month  following  the  conversation,  or  whether  it  was  a  year  after 
or  two  years  after? 

Mr.  HtnTLER.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  could  not  tell? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Will  you  trv  and  tell  whether  that  is  reallv  the  state 
of  your  mind  about  it  now?     Think  for  a  moment  and  then  answer. 

Mr.  Heitler.  That  is  the  state  of  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  is?  Very  well;  we  will  not  delay  any  longer  about 
it.     Where  were  the  telephone  booths  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hettler.  For  example,  the  cigar  case  is  along  there  [indi- 
cating], and  then  there  is 

Mr.  Hynes.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  entrance  from  Jackson 
Street,  where  I  auL 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  has  become  of  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  have  not  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  have  a  receipt  for  it.  It  is  deiwsited  with  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  HiLVLY.  I  would  sng^^st  that  you  |?et  that.    It  shows  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Ijei  me  ask  some  questions  while  we  are  waiting  for  it. 
Assuming  that  I  am  standing  at  the  Jackson  Street  entrance — 
although  it  is  farther  away — you  go  right  in  from  the  north:  Jack- 
son Street  runs  along  the  north  line  of  the  Union  I^»ague  Club,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  go  right  in  from  Jackson  Street  and  you  follow 
about  how  far  before  you  get  to  the  cigar  stand,  going  straight  south? 

Mr.  Hettler.  From  the  ton  of  the  steps? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  from  JacKscm  Street,  or  from  the  top  of  the  steps. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  would  have  to  nuike  a  guess  as  to  that  distance. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Of  coursi*  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  any  accurate 
measurements. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Possibly  30  to  35  feet. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  the  cigar  stand  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  From  the  entrance.  That  includes  the  distance  up 
the  steps. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  from  the  door  at  the  sidewalk  at  Jackson 
Street  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Thirty-five  feet.  Do  you  pass  the  telephone  booths 
in  getting  to  the  cigar  stand  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  are  the  telephone  booths  with  reference  to  the 
cigar  stand? 

Mr.  Hettler.  If  we  will  assume  that  that  is  the  ciffar  stand 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Hettler,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  tliat  sort  of  illus- 
tration of  a  statement  does  not  get  into  the  record,  as  we  have  no 
photograph  of  it  here;  so  that  if  you  will  state  how  far  we  will  l>e 
obliged — whether  they  are  still  fariher  bej'ond  the  cigar  stand  or  not? 

mv.  Hetti.er.  You  mean  the  telephone  booths? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  lliey  are  lieyond  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How^  far? 

Mr.  Heitler.  South. 

Mr.  Hynes.  South? 

Mr.  Hettler.  South  of  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  far  south  of  the  cigar  stand? 

Mr.  Hettler.  There  is  an  entrance  way  at  the  end  of  the  ^lass 
case  and  then  comes  what  you  might  call  the  south  wall  of  the  cigar 
stand.  Then  there  is  this  passageway  and  that  continues  on  south. 
Then  there  is  another  passageway  that  leads  to  the  east. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  And  in  order  to  go  to  the  telephone  booths  you  go 
to  the  east  and  turn  to  the  south,  and  the  telephone  booths  are  backed 
up  against  the  center  wall. 

Mr.  Hy'nes.  What  do  you  me^m  by  the  "  center  wall  "? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  wjdl  that  separates  the  main  passageway  to  the 
barber  shop,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  partition  there  to  the  east  of  that 
passageway  and  a  telephone  booth  backed  up  to  that  wall  ou  tlve  vce«>t. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  On  the  west? 

Mr.  Hettli«.  Yes.  You  go  in  east,  then  you  turn  south,  and  there 
is  the  row  of  booths. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  So  to  come  out  from  the  telephone  booths  you  have 
to  come  out  facing  east,  go  north;  and  to  go  into  the  club  you  go 
through  this  passageway  west  and  then  over  to  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  far  was  your  position  near  the  cigar  stand  from 
the  telephone  booths? 

Mr.  HEnx.ER.  How  far  away? 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  far  away;  yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  which  telephone  booth 
you  refer  to.  The  first  telephone  booth,  maybe,  would  be  15  feet 
awav. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  how  far  was  the  farthest  one? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  booths  there  are  there ; 
but  you  know  the  ordinary  size  of  a  telephone  booth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  of  them;  but,  ap- 
proximately, how  far  was  the  farthest  one? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Just  multiply  it  by  the  width  of  as  many  booths  as 
there  are  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  does  not  tell  us.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
whether  it  is  10  feet  or  20  feet. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Judge,  do  you  know  how  many  booths  there  are 
there? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  have  not  the  privilege  of  testifying. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Oh !     Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  the  plan  here  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Farrar.  It  is  here.    The  clerk  of  the  committee  has  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  We  left  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  passing  from  the 
cigar  stand  to  the  telephone  booths  and  going  by  them  would  you 
leave  the  telephone  booths  on  your  left  or  on  your  right?  Going 
south  and  east,  as  you  describe  it,  and  then  south  again,  would  you 
leave  the  telephone  booths  on  your  right  or  on  your  left  as  you  passed 
them? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  clear.  In  going  south  beyond  the 
cigar  stand  and  then  turning  to  the  east,  as  I  understand  you  to  say — 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Please  follow  me.  Having  turned  east  for  a  certain 
distance  and  turning  to  the  south  again — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  leads  into  the  wash  room,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  That  goes  to  the  telephone  booth.  You  can  continue 
on  in  that  direction.  The  ordinary  course  to  the  wash  room  is  the 
other  side  of  the  partition,  away  from  the  telephone  booths. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes ;  I  know.     But  in  going  to  the  wash  room 

Mr.  Hettler.  Judge,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  are  trying  to 
get  at,  I  will  give  it  to  you  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  to  give  you  a  passage  through  there,  and  then 
ask  you  whether,  going  in  that  direction,  you  passed  the  telephone 
booths  on  your  right  or  on  your  left? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  Unless  you  want  to  telephone,  you  would  not  natu- 
rally go  into  that  passageway. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wnich  passageway — ^the  east  passageway,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Unless  you  wanted  to  telephone.  That  is  where  you 
go  to  use  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  the  telephones  east  of  that  passage  or  west  of 
that  passage,  going  to  the  wash  room  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  the  plan  here  in  a  moment.  That 
perhaps  will  help  us  to  get  the  situation  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  know  the  club  so  well  that  I  con  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  the  main  passageway  to  the  wash  room,  going  in 
from  the  office,  from  the  cigar  stand 

Mr.  Hettler.  Do  you  want  to  ask  me  whether  there  are  any  tele- 
phones in  there? 

Mr.  Hynes.  No  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  in  going  in  there,  you 
pass  the  telephones  on  your  rignt-hand  side  or  on  your  left-nand 
side? 

Mr.  Hettler.  When  you  are  going  in  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  You  pass  the  telephones  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  i*what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Hettler.  As  you  go  into  this  passageway  into  the  wash  room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  were  no  telephone  booths  on  the  ri^ht-hand  side? 

Mr.  Hettler.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  that  mam  passageway, 
no.  • 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  right.    That  is  the  way  it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  coming  from  the  telephone 
booth  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  know  at  what  telephone  booth  he  was? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  he  did  not  use  the  name  of  Lorimer  in 
saying  that  he  had  talked  with  him  or  talked  with  somebody  else 
over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  said  that  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  the  name  of  your 
new  Senator? " 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  replied,  in  effect,  "No";  and  he  said,  "It  is 
Lorimer." 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  and  then  what  was  your  next  expression? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  made  any  particular  re- 
mark in  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  make  any  general  remark,  or  any  remark  in 
replv  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  have  no  definite  recollection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Then,  you  want  that  sentence  again  ? 

Mr.  Hynes.  No;  I  do  not  want  that  sentence.  I  want  the  next 
from  either  of  you. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Why,  he  says,  "  It  is  Lorimer." 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  you  have  already  given  us. 
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Mr.  Hettleb.  Yes.  "He  has  been  elected."  Now,  Judge,  I  do 
not  intend  to  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  the  actual  words.    I  am 

!roing  to  ffive  you,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  and  recol- 
ection,  the  actual  intent  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  words.  He 
said,  "  I  have  just  been  talking  to  him." 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  he  said  ^'  to  him  "? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIynes.  That  impressed  itself  on  you  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Hettukr.  It  did — ''  I  have  just  finished." 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  had  just  finished? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  talking  in  the  telephone  booth, 
and  that  he  had  just  learned  while  in  the  booth  that  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Hettler.  He  said  he  had  just  been  talking  to  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Not  a  word. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Positive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  can  exclude  that  just  as  positively  as  you  include 
the  other? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  can.  There  was  no  reference  made  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Hines's  remarks  to  me  were  concerned,  to  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  talking  over  the  phone  to  any- 
body? Did  he  not  simply  say,  "I  have  just  been  talking  over  the 
phone  and  learned  that  he  is  elected  "?     • 

Mr.  Heitler.  He  says,  '*It  is  Lorimer.  I  just  finished  talking  to 
him." 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  regard  the  conversation  as  particularly 
interesting  to  you,  I  see,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  IlF/rrLEK.  I  was  not  personally  interested  to  any  extent;  but, 
naturally,  in  a  contest  that  lasted  that  long,  I  was  interested  as  an 
item  of  news  in  knowing  the  outcome  and  that  it  had  been  settled. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  the  Helm  committee  vou  sav  that  it  was  not  inter- 
esting  to  you,  and  you  wanted  to  change  the  subject? 

Mr.  IIkttler.  if  you  will  permit,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  felt  and 
what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  never,  ])ersonally,  was  opposed  in  any  way  that 
I  know  of  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  did  not  live  in  his  district,  and  when  he 
went  to  Congress  I  favored  him  in  the  slight  degi-ee  that  I  could, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  elected.  I  think  he  was  a 
candidate  against  Mr.  Freistaadt,  whom  I  did  not  know.  We  had 
some  kind  of  an  election  there  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  up  on  politics, 
but  we  had  the  o])portunity  of  voting  for  some  candidate,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  for  Senator,  and,  if  I  rcn^ollect  correctlv.  the  candidates 
were  Hopkins,  Foss,  and  Mason.  I  believe  that,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Foss's  living  in  our  district,  I  voted  for  him;  and  I  read  in  the  paper 
the  next  day  that  Hopkins  had  received  a  great  many  moiv  votes 
than  the  others  had,  and  I  supposed  that  settled  it.  So,  all  during 
that  time  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  any  particular  discussion 
with  anyone,  but,  just  in  my  own  way,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that, 
as  long  as  the  newspapers  and  public  opinion  generally  had  been 
wanting  a  primary  expression,  that  the  people  having  voted,  Hopkins 
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was  entitled  to  the  senatorsliip.  Therefore,  when  he  did  not  get  the 
position  and  was  outvoted  I  was  not  particuhirly  interested. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  you  were  not 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  wanted  to  change  it,  although  you  had 
been  always  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hettleh.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  not  always  been  for  him? 

Mr.  Heti'ler.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was  against  him  in  any 
place. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  is  your  explanation  of  why  you  wanted  to 
terminate  the  subject,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hettler.  The  explanation  was  not  given  in  answer  to  that 
kind  of  a  question. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  when  Mr.  Hines  spoke  to  you  he  said: 
"I  just  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth,  just  a  minute  [pointing  to 
the  lx>oth|.  I  have  just  been  talking  to  him.''  In  what  direction 
did  he  point  ? 

Mr.  Hettlek.  Just  waving  his  hand,  that  way  [indicating].    . 

Mr.  Hynes.  Just  a  wave  of  the  hand? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  or  in  that  method  | indicating].  I  can  not 
say  exactly  which  way  it  was  that  he  did  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Thai  was  w^hat  you  stated  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  That  was  the  idea  I  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  what  vou  stated,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hettler.  You  have  the  book. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  No;  I  have  never  read  that  book  as  I  know  of. 
Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  read  it  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes ;  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  rememl)er  w  hether  that  was  what  you  read 
or  not.  do  you? 

Mr.  Hetti^r.  T  presume  that  I  read  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But,  independently  of  your  reading  it,  do  you  remem- 
ber that  was  what  you  said  or  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee, did  vou  not,  that  Mr.  Hines  said,  in  that  tariff  talk: 

I  have  beaten  the  President.  I  have  beaten  Taft.  He  wanted  Inmber  on  the 
free  list  and  I  have  beat  him  out  on  it,  so  that  now  the  question  of  whether 
the  duty  will  remain  at  $2  or  be  reduced  remains  with  but  a  very  few. 

Did  you  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hettler.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection? 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  the  language,  "between  a  very  few  of 
them  "  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  "  Between  a  very  few  of  us." 

Mr.  Hynes.  "Of  us?" 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  testimony  a  little 
while  ago — perhaps  I  misunderstood  you — that  he  said  "between  a 
very  few  of  them. 
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Mr.  Hettler.  Well,  that  is  merely  a  difference  in 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  the  same  thing?  Would  you  say,  now,  which 
it  was  that  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  In  one  place  I  was  endeavoring  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  other  place  I  was  endeavoring  to  relate  an  incident. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  which  case  were  you  endeavoring  to  give  the 
language? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Evidently  from  what  ypu  read  there  from  before 
the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  here  you  were  not  trying  to  give  the  language? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  was  trying  to  give  the  sense  of  it 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  the  sense  of  it  was  that  it  remained  with  but  a 
very  few  of  them? 

Mr.  Hettler.  But  a  very  few  of  us ;  or,  if  I  wanted  to  relate  the 
incident  in  another  way,  I  would  say  that  he  stated  that  the  question 
whether  the  duty  should  be  reduced  or  not  remained  with  but  a  very 
few  of  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  now  whether  he  said  "us"  or 
*4hem"? 

Mr.  Hettler.  "Remained  with  but  a  very  few  of  us,"  he  stated 
when  speaking  to  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  think  your  recollection  is  quite  clear  as  to  the 
location  of  these  telephone  booths? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  quite  as  certain  of  what  you  say  in  regard 
to  that  as  you  are  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  not  there,  and  that  vou  had 
this  talk  with  Mr.  Hines?    You  are  quite  as  certain,  are  youf 

Mr.  Hettler.  Let  me  get  your  pomt.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  quite  as  certain  as  to  your  location  of  the 
telephone  booth  as  you  are  as  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wiehe  with 
Mr.  Hines  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  am  certain  I  know  the  location  of  the  telephone 
booths,  because  I  very  often  use  them  myself.  If  I  have  given  you  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  location  of  those  telephone  booths,  why 
it  is  very  easily  corrected,  if  that  is  in  anywise  material,  because 
they  are  there  where  they  are  at     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hynes.  They  are  there  where  they  were  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hettler.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  has  been  no  change  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  do  not  know  of  any  change. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  been  using  them  right  along  and  would 
know? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Please  look  at  this  chart  and  state  whether  the  tele- 
phone booths  are  shown  there  correctly. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  here  they  are  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  the  committee  to  see. 

Mr.  Hettler.  There  they  are  [indicating  on  chart]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  will  hold  it  while  you  show  the  memoers  of  the  com- 
mittee. Here  is  the  Jackson  Street  entrance.  Now,  indicate  the  lo- 
cation of  the  booths. 

Mr.  Hettler.  You  come  up  these  stairs  [indicating  on  drawing] — 
do  vou  mean  that  you  want  me  to  describe  how  Mr.  Hines  went  in 
there? 
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Mr.  Hynes.  No;  I  am  just  aj?king  for  the  location  of  permanent 
things. 

Mr.  Hettler.  Here  are  the  telephone  booths  [indicating].  They 
are  right  here  [indicating  on  drawing]. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  are  correctly  represented  on 
that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  As  far  as  I  know.  They  used  to  have  the  booths 
in  back  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  opposite  side  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go  down  the  hall  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Pretty  far  back.  That  is  where  they  used  to  have 
them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Back  of  the  cigar  stand? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  think  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  they  were  in 
this  location  [indicating  on  drawing]. 

The  Chairman.  As^tney  are  located  on  this  plan? 

Mr.  HErn^ER.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  although  they  formerly  were  in  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  many  years  ago,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Hettler.  T  do  not  remember  when  the  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Confine  yourself  to  the  time  you  were  speaking  of, 
when  you  and  Mr.  Hines  were  talking  in  this  lobby. 

Mr.  Hettler.  They  were  right  there  [indicating  on  plan]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  the  location  of  the  telepnone  booth  at  the 
time  you  and  Mr.  Hines  were  talking  in  the  lobby  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  I  think  that  they  were  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  As  they  appear  here  on  the  drawing? 

Mr.  Hettler.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection,  although  I  would 
not  be  as  positive  in  my  statement  as  to  the  location  of  the  telephone 
booths  as  I  have  been  in  my  other  statements.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  however,  the  telephone  booths  were  here;  but  I  know 
they  formerly  were  along  over  here  [indicating  on  drawing]. 

Senator  Kern.  Down  the  same  passageway? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  the  opposite  side? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes;  on  the  opposite  side.  Here  is  this  partition 
[indicating  on  drawing].  You  will  understand.  Judge,  regardless 
of  the  present  location  or  the  former  location  of  the  telephone 
booths,  if  anyone  came  out  of  them  they  would  come  from  the  same 
general  direction,  namely,  from  the  south. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Hettler,  do  you  know  F.  A.  Spry,  the  lumberman? 

Mr.  Hetti^er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  tell  him  to  go  and  sneak  to  Mr.  Wcyman,  the 
State's  attorney  of  Cook  County,  and  ask  nim  to  call  Hines  before 
the  grand  jur}%  or  to  his  office,  to  investigate  him? 

IVn*.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  sav  anvthing  about  the  matter  to  S.  A. 

Sprv? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Nothing  about  anything  similar  to  your  questions? 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about  m  connection  with 
this  matter  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Hkitij-ir.  I  may  possibly  at  some  time  or  other  have  referred 
to  this  coiiversiition. 

Mr.  IIyxes.  Did  you  suggest  that  he  go  and  report  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Weyman,  and  have  Mr.  Ilines  investigated? 

Mr.  IIettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  knew  that  Spry  was  an  enemy  of  Hines,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  HETn.ER.  They  are  not  friendly,  I  think. 

Mr.  IIynes.  I  am  not  asking  about  Mr.  Hines's  sentiments  toward 
him.     Do  you  know  anything  about  Hines's  sentiments  toward  him? 

ilr.  Hettler.  I  do  not.  I  assume  that  they  are  not  friendly, 
because 

Mr.  IIynes.  Because  what? 

Mr.  Hettler.  AA'ell,  I  judge  that  they  are  not  friendly. 

Mr.  IIynes.  '*  Because,*'  you  said,  and  stopped  there.  What  was 
the  "  l)t»cause  "  leading  up  to? 

Mr.  Heiti.ek.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hines  endeavoi*s  to  cultivate  very 
many  friends  in  Chicago,  in  the  lumber  business,  in  the  way  of  com- 
petitoi"s. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  would  apply  to  a  lot  of  other  people.  A^Tiy  did 
you  state  that  you  thought  that  Mr.  Spry  was  not  friendly  to  him? 

Mr.  Hettij^^r.  That  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AMiv?     Because  he  does  not  cultivate  many  friends? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  that  your  only  reason? 

Mr.  IIetti.er.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  deliberately,  do  you,  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  you  had  in  mind  for  sjiying  that  you  did  not  think  Spry  w^as 
friendly  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Hetti.er.  I  think  that  sentence  embodies  all  the  reasons  I 
could  think  of. 

Mr.  IlYNi^i.  Do  you  not  know  that  Spry  has  been  a  foe  of  his  for 
20  years  or  more  ? 

i*Ir.  Hettler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  More  or  less? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Are  you  talking  about  S.  A.  now? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heitler.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  John  Spry? 

Mr.  Hettler.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  John  Spry  and 
Edward  Ilines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  were  very  thick  friends  a  short  while 
ago  in  some  river  and  harbor  matters. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  the  Chicago  liiver? 

Mr.  HET1T.ER.  John  C.  Spry. 

ilr.  Hynes.  They  were  on  the  same  side  of  that  question,  were 
they  i 

Mr.  Hettler.  For  a  time,  I  believe,  only. 

Mr.  Hynes.  For  a  short  time.  Did  you  not  know^  that,  outside  of 
that  matter  in  which  they  happened  to  concur,  that  they  were  foes 
and  enemies,  with  a  good  deal  of  pereonal  feeling  against  Edward 
Hines? 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  w  ould  not  be  justified  in  using  the  words  "  foes 
and  enemies." 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  word  would  select  to  exj^ress  it? 
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Mr.  Hettler.  I  would  select  the  words  ''  that  they  were  not 
friendly." 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  word  '^unfriendly"? 

Mr.  Hettleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  They  were  competitors  in  business? 

Mr.  Hettler.  For  years  they  were;  yes.    Now  they  have  retired. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  Sprys  have  retired? 

Mr.  Hetiler.  They  have  retired  from  the  yard  business. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Fortv-nine  the  17th  of  last  month. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  Mr.  Hines  over  the 
question  of  terms  and  discounts? 

Mr.  Hettler.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  differed  with  him  acutely  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Do  you  refer  to  this  subject  of  the  lien  law? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hettler.  I  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  agreed  with  him? 

Mr.  Hettler.  Yes. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excu55ed.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.31  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  July  18,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


TUESDAY,  JULY  18,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy;  Mr. 
William  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DONALD  H.  FRAHE. 

Donald  M.  Frame,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  is  vour  full  name? 

Mr.  Frame.  Donald  M.  Frame. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Frame.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Frame.  Cigar  clerk  in  the  Union  League  Club. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago  ? 

]M&.  Frame.  Nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  jou  in  its  employ  in  the  month  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

101183— rr  5—11 0 
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Mr.  Healy.  Were  vou  present  at  a  conversjition  l^etween  Mr.  Her- 
man H.  Hettler  and  Mr.  Edward  Ilines'i? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place? 

Mr.  Frame.  At  the  cigar  case. 

Mr.  IIealt.  And  about  when? 

Mr.  Frame.  It  was  shortly  after  our  noon  rush  at  the  club. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  The  day  of  his  election,  if  you  will  give  me  that  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  Assuming  then  that  it  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909, 
that  was  the  date  of  the  conversation  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  say  the  hour,  but  it  was  after  the  lunch 
rush  at  the  club. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  heard  either 
Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Hettler  sav  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  did  not  get  all  the  conversation,  but  part  of  it  was 
that  Mr.  Hines  said,  "I  have  elected  Lorimer  our  next  Senator." 

Mr.  Healy.  AVliat  were  you  doing  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Hettler  was  selecting  some  cigars. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  were  you  standing  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hines 
and  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Hettler  was  right  at  the  cigan  case,  and  T  was 
just  across,  possibly  about  8  or  4  feet. 

Mr.  Healy.  \Miere  did  Mr.  Hines  stand,  approximately? 

Mr.  Frame.  Bight  beside  Mr.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  rememl)er  anything  else  either  of  those  gen- 
tlemen said  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  T  could  not  say  anything  else. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  clid  they  go,  if  anywhere,  after  you  heard  this 
remark  bv  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  F^rame.  They  walked  across  to  an  order  desk,  about  10  or  12 
feet  fn)m  the  cigar  case. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  hear  anvthinff  said  at  that  shelf  across  from 
the  cigar  case  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No  ;  I  could  not  hear  anything  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  telephone  l)ooths  in 
the  Union  Ijeague  Club  had  been  removed  to  their  present  location 
at  that  time,  or  whether  they  were  where  they  used  to  be,  just  south 
of  the  cigar  stand  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  think  they  weiT  at  their  present  location. 

Mr.  IIealy.  When,  according  to  your  recollection,  were  they  moved 
from  south  of  the  cigar  stand  to  their  present  location? 

Mr.  Frame.  Probal)ly  six  or  eight  months  before,  T  should  judge. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  subsequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Hettler 
about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  we  spoke  about  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Frame,  can  you  remember  the  exact  language  that 
/on  say  you  heard  from  Mr.  Hines? 
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Mr.  Frame.  I  ^ave  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  could  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  say,  do  you  think  that  is  the  exact  language? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  say  it  was  the  exact  words,  but 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  your  understanding  of  the  substance  of  what 
you  heard? 

Mr.  FRASfE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  pay  any  special  attention  to  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  I  generally  follow  those  things — I  follow  those 
things  along  with  all  public  men,  and  at  the  time  of  the  election  I 
noticed  it  in  particular. 

Mr.  Hynes.   You  noticed  it  in  particular,  then? 

Mr.  Fr^vme.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  make  a  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  We  talked  about  it  among  ourselves — that  is,  the  clerks 
at  the  club  talk  about  those  things  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  do  you  mean — talk  about  public  matters? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Generally? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  y«)u  give  any  particular  attention  to  this  conver- 
sation, more  than  you  did  to  other  conversations? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  in  a  general  way.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was 
particular.     I  had  no 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  other  public  matter  that  was 
spoken  of  in  your  presence,  or  the  subject  of  a  conversation  in  your 
hearing  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Frame.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  \Mien  were  you  first  spoken  to  about  this  after  its 
occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Possibly  8  or  10  days  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Hynes.  By  Mr!  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  he  say  to  you  then? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said  it  was  a  peculiar  remark,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  If  you  had  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  state  what  the  peculiar  remark  was? 

Mr.  Frame.  Xo.    We  talked  it  over. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  state  what  the  peculiar  remark  was? 

Mr.  Frame.  Xo;  he  did  not  say  just  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A\Tiat  did  he  say  to  you,  if  anything,  that  refreshed 
your  recollection? 

Mr.  Frame  (after  a  pause).  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  he  said 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  anything  that  he  said.  I  do  not  know  what 
distinction  you  mean  to  make  by  "  in  particular."    What  did  he  say 
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to  you  when  he  spoke  to  you  about  it,  when  he  said  it  was  rather  a 
peculiar  remark? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  repeat  any  of  the  words  that  he  said,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  give  us  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  It  was  just  concerning  the  election.    He  said 

Mr.  IIynes.  Give  us  the  substance  of  what  he  said  concerning  the 
election. 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  1  can  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say,  ''  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hines  say  to  me  here 
at  the  cigar  stand  10  days  ago  " — or  whatever  the  time  was — ^^  that 
he  had  elected  Senator  Lorimer? '"  Is  that  the  way  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  you  ? 

Mr.  pRAME.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Tell  me  how  he  did  put  it. 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Mr.  IIynes.  Give  us  your  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  give  you 

The  Chairman.  You  recollect  having  an  interview  with  him,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  Now,  just  give  your  best  recollection  of  it.  They 
do  not  expect  you  to  use  the  exact  words.  Give  your  best  recollection 
of  the  interview. 

Mr.  Frame  (after  a  pause).  I  can  not  give  you  the  talk  that  we 
had.    I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  IIynes.  In  what  connection  did  he  say  it  was  rather  a  peculiar 
remark?  Was  it  in  trying  to  refresh  your  recollection?  Did  he  not 
say,  "  It  was  rather  a  peculiar  remark.  You  ought  to  remember 
that"  ?    Did  he  say  anything  like  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Frame.  Xo;  not  at  that  time.  He  said  something  about  it 
being  a  peculiar  remark  shortly  after  Mr.  Hines  had  said  it — after 
Mr.  Hines  had  left  the  club. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  he  had  left  the  club? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  said  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  talk  with  you  again  after  Mr.  Hines  left? 

Mr.  Fr/vme.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  heard  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  did  he  put  the  question  to  you  when  he  asked 
you  whether  you  heard  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said.  "  That  was  a  peculiar  remark.  Did  you 
get  it?  "  ' 

Mr.  Hynes.  "  Did  you  get  it?  " 

Mr.  FRA>rE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  you  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  No:  I  did  not.    I  just  said  I  heurd  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Hynes.  The  words  were  not  repeated  at  that  time — any  por- 
tion of  the  conversation  ? 
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Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Htnes.  When  were  they  first  repeated  to  you  next  after  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  do  not  believe  they  were  ever  repeated  again. 

Mr.  Hynes.  By  you? 

Mr.  Frame.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  by  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  anybody  else  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  might  have  said  a  few  words  to  some  of  our  clerks 
in  the  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  having  said  anything  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  might  possibly  have  turned  and  said 

Mr.  Hynes.  Not  what  you  possibly  did,  but  what  you  recollect  hav- 
ing done. 

Mr.  Fr.\me.  I  could  not  say  anything  that  I  absolutely  did  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  recollect  anybody  that  you  spoke  to  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anybody  who  spoke  to  vou  about- it,  aside  from  Mr. 
HetUer? 

Mr.  Frame.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not?  And  when  were  the  words  first  men- 
tioned to  you  afterwards  by  anybody  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Frame  (after  a  pause).  I  do  not  believe  I  have  mentioned  the 
words  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  not  mentioned,  nor  heard  the  words  men- 
tioned, since  that  time  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  read  them  in  the  newspapers  or  in  any 
book? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  the  first  that  your  attention  was  called  to 
them  again,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  T  read  them  when  they  first  appeared. 

Mr.  Hynes.  About  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  give  the  date. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  expent  you  to;  but  how  long  ago  was  it — 
recently? 

Mr.  Frame.  No  ;  the  first  time  they  apix?ared  in  any  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  it  purport  to  be  a  report  of  what  Mr.  Hettler  said 
before  the  senate  committee  in  Springfield,  111.  ?  Was  that  the  occa- 
sion that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  it.    And  did  you  read  it  more  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Not  at  that  time.     I  have  read  it  several  times  since. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wliat  was  that  for — reading  it  several  times  since! 

Mr.  Frame.  I  have  been  following  the  case  since  that,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  No;  but  why  did  you  read  that  conversation,  what 
Mr.  Hettler  said  there,  several  times  since? 

Mr.  Frame.  It  has  been  in  the  papers  several  times. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  evidence? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  IIynes.  a  repetition  of  that — are  vou  not  mistaken  about 
that? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  mean,  yes,  that  you  are  mistaken?  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  answer,  "  Yes  "? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  mean  that  it  had  appeared  several  times  in  diflFerent 
papers  since. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  different  dates  and  occasions? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  what  papers? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  say  just  what  papers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  each  time  that  you  saw  it  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  simply — ^yes;  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Since  it  was  published  in  the  papers,  have  you  talked 
with  anybody  about  it,  that  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  As  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hynes.  No;  but  do  you  recall  having  talked  with  anybody 
about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  the  clerks  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  clerk  did  you  talk  to  about  it  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Enright. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  vou  sav  to  him? 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  the  same  conversation  that  I  had  heard. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  say,  what  did  vou  sav  to  him? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Hynes.  (xive  me  the  substance  of  what  you  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Fr.vme.  Just  that  I  had  heard  Mr.  Iiines  say  that  he  had 
elected  Mr.  Ijorimer. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  said  that  to  Mr.  Enright? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  ago  was  that.  Mr.  Frame? 

Mr.  Frame.  Oh,  that  was  sometime  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  after  you  read  this  in  the 
paper — which  is  it,  now  ?  How  do  you  want  it  understood?  What  is 
the  fact,  Mr.  Frame? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  have  repeated  it  to  him  a  number  of  times  since  then, 
possibly. 

Mr.  Hynes.  VThat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  say.  I  have  said  it  possibly  a  numl)er  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  KSince  when  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Probably  about  10  days  after  the  conversation  took 
place  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Enright 's  position  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  is  the  cashier  at  the  Union  League  Club. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  ask  vou  about  it  or  did  vou  volunteer  the 

«  • 

statement  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  volunteered  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  Mr.  Hettler  had  spoken  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wliat  motive  or  reason  or  occasion  was  there  for  your 

telling  Mr.  Enright  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  we  simply  talked  those  things  over  in  the  office, 

that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  talk  a  thing  like  that  ?  What  else  of  that 
character  did  you  talk  over,  or  what  other  subject  matter  did  you 
have  up  with  Mr.  Enright  that  you  talked  over?  ' 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  we  talk  those  things  generally;  I  could  not  say 
just  what. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  recall  any  other  subject  that  you  talked  with 
Mr.  En  right  on  ?      ' 

Mr.  Frame.  Every  election,  or  happening. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  of  tnem  specifically  now  thai 
you  talked  uix)n  with  Mr.  Enright?     Can  you  recall? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can,  state  it,  Mr.  Frame,  and  if  you  can 
not,  say  so. 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  we  talked  over,  for  instance,  any  accident  that 
happened  to  a  member,  or  if  scnne  public  man  was  in.  whom  we  had 
noted. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  us  somei^ody  that  you  talked  about. 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  for  instance,  Mr.  James  Pettit  was  drowned 
recently. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  talk  about  him  before  or  after  he  was 
drowned  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  After. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  that  was  al)out  two  weeks-  ago? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  rememljer  anything  else?  Well,  I  wmII  pass  on. 
Did  you  read  this  conversation  in  a  lx>ok  like  this  that  I  show  you? 
[Showing  witness  copy  of  Helm  conunittee  hearings.] 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Only  in  the  newspapi»r? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  well  have  you  known  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Hettler  stopped  at  the  cigar  case  quite  often,  and 
I  know  him  just  through  his  purchases. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Every  day? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  not  every  day;  sometimes  once  a  week  and  some- 
times of  tener. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  sell  cigars  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Frame.  Very  rarely.    I  might  have  on  one  or  two  occasions, 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Fr\me.  His  checks  might  have  come  from  some  other  part  of 
the  house,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  remember  selling  him  any  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  do  not  rememl)er  whether  his  checks  ever 
came  to  you  for  them,  or  have  you  any  recollection  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  I  have  seen  his  checks. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  seen  his  checks  come  through  fw  cigars? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Hines  when  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Framk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  know  him  just  when  I  see  him ;  that  is  all.  Ever 
since  I  have  l3een  in  the  club,  almost. 

Mr.  Hvnes.  That  is  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Frame.  Nearly  four  years. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  speak  with  you  on  this  subject  at 
any  time  since  that  occasion,  which  you  fixed  about  10  days  after  the 
•  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Why,  when  he  would  come  in,  maybe,  he  would  speak 
to  me  and  possibly  smile,  or  ask  me  how  I  was,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  he  never  s{>oke 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  this  subject? 

Mr.  Frame.  A  few  words  might  have  passed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  their  passing 
between  you  a^ainf 

Mr.  Frame.  We  spoke  of  it  just  in  a  joking  sort  of  way,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Not  seriously? 

Mr.  Frame.  Not  so  seriously ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  trying  to  recall  it,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Frame.  Each  time  we  spoke  of  it  it  recalled  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  recall  it  in  speaking  about  it,  whether  jocu- 
larly or  otherwise?  Was  the  matter  recalled  and  spoken  of — as  to 
what  Mr.  Hines  had  said? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Between  you  and  Mr.  Hettler  it  was  not.  And  were 
those  conversations  about  it  since  you  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  or 
before  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  before  and  after. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  the  last  talk  between  you  and  Mr. 
Hettler  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  think  the  last  talk  we  had  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  away,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  That  was  after  the  session  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hynes.  If  that  was  the  last  time  in  that  conversation  was 
this  language  that  you  have  given  us  recalled — was  it  mentioned 
between  vou? 

Mr.  Frame.  It  was  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say  what  interest  he  had  in  your  staying  or 
going  away? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  your  going  away? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  last  spring,  or  recently  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  That  was  some  time  after  the  case  at  Springfield,  I 
could  not  say  just  when. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  week  or  a  month  or  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  say  when  it  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  coming  toward  that  case? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  came  from  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  from  the  direction  where  the  telephone 
booths  are? 

Mr.  Frame.  The  telephone  booths  are  right  back  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  far  was  he  from  you  when  you  saw  him  coming? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  might  have  noticed  nim  10  or  15  feet  away. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  the  telephone  booths  beyond  thart  distance? 
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Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  the  conversation  last  between  Mr.  Het- 
tler  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Frame.  Why,  about  three  or  four  minutes,  I  should  judge,  at 
the  case,  and  then  they  moved  across  to  this  order  desk,  and  might 
have  talked  five  minutes  over  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hettler  say  that  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  make  a  train  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  While  they  were  at  the  desk  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  hear  anything  they  said  at  the  desk.  The 
ci^r  case  is  the  only  place  wh^re  I  heard  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  where  I  had  in  mind  when  I  asked  you.  Is 
the  other  a  desk? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  the  other  is  a  high  standing  desk. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hettler  that  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  make  a  train  was  at  the  cigar  case,  was  it  ?  Can  you  not 
answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  statement.  I  think  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  could  s*ay  I  heard  him  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  answered  it  promptly  that  he  made  that  state- 
ment.   Do  you  know  why  you  made  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  ^ave  that  a  little  too  quick. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  give  it  from  memory? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  I  did  not  give  it  from  memory. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  made  you  think  he  was  in  a  hurrv  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Why,  from  his  action  at  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  gave  you  the  impression  that  he  was  in  a 
hurry? 

Mr.  Frame.  As  soon  as  he  came  back  to  the  case  he  selected  the 
cigars  rather  quickly  and  told  me  to  do  them  up,  that  he  wanted  to 
get  away. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  said  he  wanted  to  get  away  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  you  ?     Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  him  go  away  then? 

Mr.  Frame.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVhich  way  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Frame.  Out  of  the  front  door. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Right  from  the  case  there  he  went  out  of  the  front 
door  and  left  the  club  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  Mr.  Hines  gone  at  that  time,  or  was  he  still 
there? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  left  before  he  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  past  two  weeks 
Mr.  Hettler  has  talked  with  you  and  you  with  him  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  I  have  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  this  subject  ?    How  recently  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Possiblv  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where? 

Mr.  Frame.  At  the  cigar  case. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  On  this  subject? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said  very  little.  He  simply  smiled  and  asked  ine 
how  I  was  and 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  what  ? 

Mr.  Fra3ie.  There  was  not  very  much  of  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  us  what  was  said  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said  I  have  not  much  to  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  had  not  much  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said  I  have  not  much  to  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Speaking:  for  himself  or  for  you? 

ilr.  Frame.  For  me. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  talking  about  coming  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Talking  about  this  case? 

Mr.  Frame.  Of  course  he  referred  to  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  talking  about  giving  evidence? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  tell  the  counsel  just  what  was 
said  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  do  not  remember  anything  particulariy. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  it  was  on  this  subject,  on  the  subject  of  that  talk 
which  you  heard,  was  it  ?     Why  do  you  not  answer? 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  there  was  not  anything  particular  he  said. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  leave  us  to  determine:  leave  this  committee  to 
determine  whether  it  was  something  particular.  Tell  us  what  it  was 
he  said. 

Mr.  Frame.  I  believe  he  asked  me  again  if  I  was  going  away,  and 
I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  been  subp<Enaed  then  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  T  do  not  believe  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  anybody  tell  you  that  you  were  going  to  be  sub- 
poenaed ? 

Mr.  P^'rame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Go  on  and  finish  what  he  siiid  about  this  case  or  about 
that  conversation. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  what  you  talked  about? 

Mr.  P'rame.  He  sai(i  if  I  was  subpcenaed,  just  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  express  any  fear  that  you  would  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  tell  vou  what  the  truth  was? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Nothing  further. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Nothing,  only  to  tell  you  to  tell  the  truth?  Did  he 
ask  vou  what  your  menu)r\^  of  the  facts  was,  to  see  whether  you  knew 
the  truth  ?       *  ' 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  tell  him  what  your  memory  was  of  the  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  since  that  time  or  since  you 
were  subpoenaed  or  expected  to  be  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Not  since. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Not  since  you  were  i?ubp(pnaed.  How  long  before  was 
aything  said  to  you  on  that  subject  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  just  say  when. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Probably  a  week  before. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  week  before.    By  whom  was  that  said? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  among  ourselves  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  by  w  horn — this  matter  that  you  testified  was  said 
to  you  ?    You  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Enright,  I  will  say  again. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said  the  case  was  still  going  on,  and  that  was 
about  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  said,  ''Well,  the  case  is  still  going  on,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  say  what  case? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  had  this  case  in  mind  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  you  don't  know  that.  What  did  he  say  about 
the  case? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  did  not  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  tell  you  to  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  first  talked  with  you  about  coming  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Frame.  The  man  that  subpnpnaed  me  first;  and  after  that  T 
told  the  manager  that  I  would  have  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Who,  if  anvbmlv.  talked  with  vou  as  to  what 
your  testimony  would  be? 

Mr.  Frame.  Nobody  has  talke<l  about  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Not  down  to  this  moment  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Mr.  Healv  or  the  attorneys  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  Mr.  Healy  spoke  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  When?     Xher  you  were  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Frame.  No  ;  not 

Senator  Kern.  We  just  want  the  truth.  It  is  all  right  if  he  talked 
to  you,  and  it  is  all  right  if  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Frame.  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  it  was  after  I  was  sub- 
pcrnaed  or  l)efore.     It  was  before  I  was  subpoenaed. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Fra3ie.  At  the  club. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  before  you  were  subpoenaed?  How  long 
ago? 

Mr.  Frame.  Probably  about  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  had  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  He  asked  me  what  I  had  heard;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  on  and  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  talk  with  you  since  you  came  down  here  on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Framf^  He  just  simply  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  did  he  ask  you  again  to  repeat  it? 
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Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HYNES.When  was  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  a  short  time  before  I  came  in  here. 

Mr.  Hynes.  This  morning?  Did  Mr.  Hettler  tell  you  why  he  was 
asking  you  whether  you  were  going  away  or  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  These  several  times  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  he  ask  you  whether  you  were  going  away  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  ask  you 
whether  you  were  going  away? 

Mr.  Frame.  No  ;  I  have  no  recollection 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  state  that  you  were  going  away  on  any  of 
those  occasions  when  he  asked  you  whether  you  were  going  away? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  had  any  trip  in  contemplation?  Had  you 
been  talking  about  going  away? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Can  you  remember  anybody  but  Mr.  Enright  that 
you  spoke  to  about  this  matter,  or  who  spoke  to  you  about  your  com- 
ing down  here,  or  about  your  memory  of  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  We  have  four  clerks  in  our  office,  four  or  five,  and  they 
saw  me  get  the  papers  to  come  down  here,  and  mentioned  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  They  just  simply  said  I  was  going  to  Washington, 
or  something  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  they  say  anything  more? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  nothing. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  was  the  man  that  served  the  subpoena  on  you? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Weber,  T  believe. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  man  that  was  sent  from  here.  He  was  a 
process  server  from  the  sergeant  at  arms'  office. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  he  was  the  first  man  that  talked  with  you 
about  what  your  testimony  would  be? 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  say  so.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Wel>er? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frame.  He  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  deputy  sergeant  at  arms 
had  talked  with  the  witness  about  his  testimony,  but  I  imderstood 
the  witness  to  sav  that  he  was  the  first  man  that  talked  with  him 
about  it.     When  were  you  served  with  this  subpoena? 

Senator  Kern.  Judge,  what  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  Hynes.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  he  has  said,  Senator,  about 
the  time  when  he  had  talks  with  people — when  he  had  talks  with 
Mr.  Hettler,  etc. 

Mr.  Frame.  I  believe  it  was  the  11th. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  11th  of  July? 

Mr.  Fra^ie.  The  11th  of  July:  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  P'rame,  you  say  yon  joked  about  this  remark 
you  heard  Mr.  Hines  mak<.  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Jones.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Hettler  and  I  were  the  only  ones  that  probably 
smiled  about  it,  or  something. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  joke  about  it?  Why  did  you  smile 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  F'rame.  After  he  had  testified  I  smiled  at  him  as  he  would 
come  into  the  club,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  After  he  testified  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  case  at  Springfield. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  treated  this  as  a  joke  until  after  the 
case  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Frame.  Well,  possibly  before;  too. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  sure  about  that — whether  or  not  you 
regarded  this  remark  as  a  joke  before  the  testimony  was  taken  at 
Springfield? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  I  think  we  did,  possibly. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  might  probably  have  smiled. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  want  what  you  might  have  done,  but  I 
want  what  you  did.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  joke  before  that  time?  I 
simply  want  the  truth,     x  ou  can  say  you  dia  or  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Frame.  Why,  yes. 

Senator  Jones,  wliy?  What  reason  had  you  to  regard  it  as  a 
^oke?  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  interest  Mr.  Hines  took 
in  politics?    You  can  say  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  any  influence  in 
politics  or  not? 

Mr.  Fr^vme.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  whether  he  in  fact  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  or  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  Not  up  until  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  been  at  Springfield, 
assisting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Frvme.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reason  had  you  for  regarding  that  state- 
ment as  a  joke? 

Mr.  Frame.  You  might  have  misunderstood  me.  We  spoke  about 
it  afterwards. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Frame.  Mr.  Hettler  and  I,  in  a  joking  sort  of  a  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  spoke  of  it  in  a  joking  sort  of  a  wav — ^you  or 
Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Both  of  us,  I  guess,  regarded  it 

Senator  Jones.  T  do  not  want  what  you  guess;  I  want  what  the 
fact  is. 

Mr.  Frame.  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  If  vou  do  not  know,  sav  so,  on  anv  of  these  mat- 
ters.  The  committee  does  not  want  you  to  state  anything  that  is  not 
so  simply  because  the  question  is  asked.  We  simply  want  your  recol- 
lection about  it.    Mr.  Hettler  joked  with  you  about  it,  you  say? 
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Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  led  you,  then,  to  joke  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  fact  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hines  did  not 
have  any  particular  influence  in  political  matters? 

Mr.  J^rame.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  joked  about  it? 

Mr.  Frame.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  spoke  to  you  as  though  he  considered  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hines  elected  Mr.  I-«orimer  as  a  joke?  He  spoke  of  it 
in  that  way,  did  he? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  he  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  why? 
He  did  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Hines  had  no  political  influence,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Frame.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Hines  before  "he  spoke  to  Mr. 
Hettler  on  that  da}'  at  the  club? 

Mr.  Frame.  Not  particularly. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  The  first  you  saw  of  him  was  when  he  was  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  or  his  approach  to  the  case,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  Did  you  see 
him  as  he  approached  Mr.  Hettler,  before  he  spoke  to  him? 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  him  coming  up? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hettler  was  there  at  the  case  buying  cigars  at 
that  time,  was  he? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  talking  to  him? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Facing  him? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  telephone  booths  were  back  of  you,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  No.  They  are  more  to  the  side.  For  instance,  I  would 
be  facing  him  behind  the  case  and  the  telephone  booths  would  be  to 
the  right. 

Senator  Jones.  How  far  back  was  Mr.  Hines  when  you  first  saw 
him?    I  underst(X)d  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  10  or  12  feet. 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  saw  him  10  or  12  feet  away  while  you  were 
talking  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  noticed  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  come  up  and  tap  Mr. 
Hettler  on  the  slioulderi 
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Mr.  Frame.  I  did  not  notice  him  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Senator  Jones.  As  he  came  up,  woula  he  be  facing  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Frame.  No;  he  would  not. 

Senator  Jones.  He  would  come  to  his  back,  would  he? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes ;  or  to  his  side,  rather. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  him  put  his  hand  on  Mr.  Hettler's 
shoulder  and  call  his  attention? 

Mr.  Frman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  looking  at  Mr.  Hettler  at  the  time,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Joni-is.  If  he  had  done  that  you  would  have  seen  it,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  FiLVME.  I  did  not  notice  him  do  that. 

Senator  Jones.  If  he  had  done  it,  would  you  not  have  seen  him? 
If  he  had  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  would  you  not  have  seen  him? 

Mr.  Frame,  I  probably  would,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  noticed  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  vou  noticed  it  or  not, 
now,  but  w^hether  if  he  had  done  it  you  would  have  seen  it?  Do  you 
think  probably  you  would? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  might. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  tell  you  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
catch  his  train? 

Mr.  Frame.  I  can  not  say  for  sure  now.  I  took  that  for  granted 
more  than  anything  else.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  I  was 
making  a  sale,  and  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  had  he  been  there  getting  the  cigars 
before  Mr.  Hines  came  up? 

Mr.  Frame.  Just  a  few  minutes.  I  had  opened  probably  five  or 
six  boxes  of  cigars  for  him  to  make  a  selection. 

Senator  Jones.  After  Mr.  Hines  came  up,  Mr.  Hettler  and  Mr. 
Hines  left  and  went  over  10  or  12  feet  before  he  got  his<5igars? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  that,  have 
vou? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  he  did  not  get  his  cigars  until  after  he 
came  back  from  talking  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Frame.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ISAAC  BAKER. 

Isaac  Baker,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  Isaac  Baker. 

Mr.  Hynes.  WHiere  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Baker.  Chicago,  ill. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  31  or  32  vears. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Bakek.  If  I  live  until  uie  12th  of  August  I  will  be  69  years 
old. 

Mr.  Hynes.  This  next  month? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ever  since  I  was  about  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  look  after  the  buying  for  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  have  been  in  that  relation  to  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ever  since  they  started  in  business — a  little  over  20 
years,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  your  position  and  occupation  before  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  a  lumber  inspector.  No;  before  that,  first,  after 
I  came  to  Chicago,  I  was  buyer  for  Henry  Barker  &  Co.,  first. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Go  on  and  tell  us  what  your  experience  has  been. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  I  went  with  Walker,  Fisher  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  with  them  about  seven  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Different  lumber  concerns  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  different  lumber  concerns  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  buying 
lumber  for  various  lumber  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  A  little  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  has  been  vour  chief  business  in  connection  with 
the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

ifr.  Baker.  Ix)oking  after  the  buying  of  the  lumber  for  the  yard, 
and  timber,  and  in  fact  all  the  buying. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Buying  in  large  quantities  or  in  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Baker.  Large  quantities. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Washington  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Which  was  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  here  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
lumber  for  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  a  large  bill  under  negotiation  at  that  time — 
a  large  purchase? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  purchase  amounted  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  located? 

Mr.  HiTNES.  That  was  when  he  was  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  conversation  was  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  where  was  the  lumber? 
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Mr.  Baker.  At  Marinette,  Wis.,  and  Ford  River,  Mich. 

Mr.  HrNES.  Had  you  been  down  to  Washington  to  see  Senator 
Stephenson  with  resi>ect  to  that  before  that  time  i 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyneb.  Why  did  you  not  conclude  the  transaction  when  you 
first  came  down  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  not  ready  to  put  the  price  on  the 
lumber  when  I  first  came  down.  He  wanted  to  see  his  general  super- 
intendent, and  also  Mr.  Upman,  who  was  connected  wifli  the  concern 
and  who  lived  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Then  you  went  back  to  Chicago! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  return  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  were  here  how  long  with  reference  to  that 
transaction  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  six  days,  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  conclude  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  tlie  reason? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  did  not  want  to  conclude  it.  Mr.  Upman  was  to 
have  been  here,  and  he  did  not  come;  and  he  did  not  want  to  close 
up  the  trade  until  Mr.  Upman  <i:ot  here. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  day  did  you  leave  Washin^on? 

Mr.  Baker.  May  25. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  Mr.  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  vou  got  to  (^hicago  it  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  what  train  did  you  arrive? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  the  8.55;  the  limited  or  special. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  on  time,  if  you  recall? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  anvbodv  meet  Mr.  Hines  at  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  WTiat  was  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  told  me  on  the  train  that  he  was  going  to 
Springfield  that  morning  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  sav  what  about? 

« 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  Springfield,  111.? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  Springfield,  111.  And  Mr.  Wiehe  met  him  at  the 
train  and  told  him  not  to  go  to  Springfield  until  after  he  had  talked 
with  Mr.  Lorimer.    They  talked  that  way,  and  Mr.  Hines  said,  "  I 
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am  going  over  to  the  Continental  National  Bank  ";  and  I  left  them 
aod  went  home. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  far  is  your  home  from  there  i 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  about  4  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynbs.  Did  you  return  from  your  home  anywhere?  Did  you 
go  from  your  home  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  to  my  home,  and  from  there  to  the  office  of  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  \Miat  time  did  you  go  to  the  office  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  it  was  about  half  past  10. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVhat  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  As  soon  as  I  came  in  the  office  the  telephone  sirl  told 
me  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  down  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
liotel  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  told  her  to  call  them  up  and  she  did 
so;  and  they  told  me  they  wanted  me  to  come  down  to  tne  hotel;  that 
they  wanted  to  see  men.  I  asked  them  what  for,  and  they  said,  "  We 
can  not  tell  you  until  you  come  down."  I  then  called  up  Mr.  Hines 
at  the  Continental  National  Bank  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  were  there  and  wanted  me  to  come  down  to  see  th^n. 
He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  find  out  and  let  him  know  what  they 
wanted. 

Mr.   HrNES.  Did  you  go  down? 

Mr.  Baker.  So  I  immediately  left  and  went  down  to  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  meet  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  we  went  up  to  one  of  their  rooms.  I  do  not 
know  which  room  it  was,  but  we  went  upstairs  to  a  room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is,  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  room  of 
Mr.  Cook  or  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  know  which  one  it  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  ^\^at  did  you  talk  about  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  there,  or  they  with  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Thev  told  me  that  the  report  came  from  Cloquet 
that  Mr.  Hines  hadf  assigned  his  Virginia  and  Rainy  Lake  stock  to 
Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  to  be  voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  that 
they,  being  minority  stockholders,  wanted  to  know  where  they  stood. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  seen  any  use  in  going  into  the  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Cook. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Only  to  show  the  occasion  that  brought  them  there. 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  what  brought  them  there;  unless 
it  is  connected  with  this  matter.    They  wore  there. 

Senator  Gamble.  Suggest  it  briefly.  Just  call  attention  to  the 
fwctj  and  that  will  expedite  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  to  show  their  attitude  toward  Mr.  Hines  at 
that  time,  just  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

What  was  said  alx)ut  that.  Mr.  Baker?  Make  it  as  brief  as  you 
can. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  they  had  understood  tliat  Mr.  Hines  had  assigned 
his  stock  to  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser,  and,  being  minority  stock- 
holders, they  wanted  to  know  where  they  stood ;  and  they  said  also 
that  they  would  combine  with  Mr.  Hines  their  stock  and  that  of 
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their  friends,  and  would  control  the  company.  I  told  them  I  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  in  it,  and  I  said:  '*  I  will  find  out.  I 
will  call  Mr.  Hines  up  on  the  telephone,  and  have  him  come  over 
hera'' 

I  then  called  up  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  and 
they  connected  me  with  Mr.  Hines  at  the  Continental  National 
Bank,  and  I  told  him  to  come  over  at  once,  that  they  wanted  to 
leave  the  city,  and  it  was  important  for  him  to  come  over. 

Mr.   Hynes.  Did  he  come  over? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  he  c^ime  over. 

Mr.  Hynes.  About  what  time  did  he  get  there,  according  to  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say,  maybe  20  minutes  after  11;  from  15  to 
20  minutes  after. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  occurred  after  Mr.  Hines  came  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  then  told  him  the  same  story  about  what  they 
had  heard  in  regard  to  his  assigning  his  stock. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  me  where  you  were  when  Mr.  Hines  came; 
whether  you  were  upstairs  or  downstairs,  or  where  you  were? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  after  talking  to  Mr.  Hines  on  the  telephone 
I  came  downstairs  and  met  Mr.  Hines  and  told  him  what  they  wanted. 
I  went  down  in  the  rotunda  and  met  Mr.  Hines  there  and  told  him 
what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  were  they  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  in  their  room  upstairs. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  I  says:  "  I  will  go  right  on  up  again,  and  you  come 
up."  And  I  went  right  up  back  to  the  room,  and  Mr.  Hines  followed 
me  in  in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds.  Then  they  told  him  the  same 
story  that  they  had  told  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  need  not  repeat  it.     What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  said  that  he  had*  not  assigned  his  stock  to 
anybody,  nor  w^ould  he  as  long  as  he  lived;  that  he  would  vote  that 
stock  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  in  that  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  Mr.  Wiehe  came  in  while  we  were  talking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  Mr.  Hines,  or  before  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  the  telephone  rang,  and  Mr.  Cook  went  to  the 
telephone,  and  he  turned  around  and  says,  "  Mr.  Hines,  they  want  you 
on  the  telephone."  And  Mr.  Hines  went  to  the  telephone  and  com- 
menced talking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  he  says :  '*  Hello  I  I  have  talked  to  the  governor, 
and  I  will  see  you."  Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Now,  you  under- 
stand how  the  administration  feels  about  this,  but  don't  leave  any 
stone  unturned  to  be  elected."  Then  there  was  another  pause,  and 
then  Mr.  Hines  says:  "If  necessary,  I  will  come  down  to  Spring- 
field to-night  on  the  train." 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  was  the  substance  of  all  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  the  substance  of  all  the  conversation  over 
the  telephone. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  TMiere  were  vou  seated  at  the  time  of  this  conversa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  seated  at  the  table,  about  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
telephone. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Where  were  the  others  seated? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  a  table  about  the  size  of  this  one,  I  should  judge 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  About  that  shape,  was  it! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  about  that  shape.  I  sat  there  [indicatingl ,  and 
Mr. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  not  say  "  there,"  but  specify  according  to  direction 
where  you  were. 

Mr.  !Baker.  I  sat  at  the  south  end  of  the  table,  next  to  the  tele- 

?hone.    Mr.  O'Brien  sat  on  the  farther  end,  on  the  north  end ;  Mr. 
look  sat  opposite  to  me;  and  Mr.  Hines  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the 
table  with  Mr.  Cook,  near  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  was  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  sat  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  me. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Cook  say,  when  he  called  Mr.  Hines  to  the 
telephone,  "  Here  is  Gov.  Deneen.    Here  is  the  governor  "  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Hines,  in  that  telephone  conversation,  say, 
"Hello,  Gov.  Deneen.    Is  this  Gov.  Deneen?  " 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  mention  the  name  Deneen  at  any  time  in  that 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  state  that  he  would  be  down  that  afternoon 
or  evening  with  all  the  money  that  was  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  said  about  money  in  that  telephone  con- 
versation, that  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  far  as  Mr.  Hines  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  After  that  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  came  hack  to  the  table  and  sat  down,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  I  would  not  say  which  one,  spoke  up  and  said: 
"  Is  that  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Senator  at  Springfield?  " 

Mr.  Hines  said  : ''  Yes.''  We  sat  and  talked  maybe  10  or  15  minutes 
about  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.'s  business,  and  they  said  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  way  the  business  was  beinp  conducted, 
and  spoke  again  about  how  if  they  would  combine  this  stock  that 
Mr.  Tlines  a!id  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  could  control  the  company. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Baker,  were  you  with  Mr.  Hines  the  following 
day  in  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  the  27th  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  vour  business  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  meet  Afr.  Carney  of  the  Carney  Bros.  Co.  (Ltd.) 
in  regard  to  buying  their  lumber. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  were  the  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  How  large  a  transaction  was  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  somewhere  about  $200,000  to  $250,000  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  always  particii>ated  in  the  appraisement  or 
settlement  of  the  price  that  w^as  to  be  paid  for  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  the  previous  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Carney's  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  else  was  with  you  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Baker.  C.  L.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  had  been  up  to  see  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  had  been  up  to  look  the  logs  over  in  the  camp  in 
the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  been  up  there  every  year  yourself,  to  ex- 
amine lumber,  previous  to  that  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  previous  to  1909 ;  yes.  Mr.  Hall  was  under  me, 
and  I  used  to  take  him  into  the  woods  with  me  to  get  his  ideas  to 
compare  with  mine  on  the  value  of  the  timber.  I  had  l)een  up  there, 
I  think,  two  winters  before  with  him ;  and  this  year  I  did  not  go. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  it  the  custom  of  Mr.  Hines  and  your.self  to  jointly 
pass  upon  the  value  and  price  to  be  paid  for  lumber  where  then^ 
was  any  considerable  amount  in  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  what  occurred  while  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  AVhile  we  were  there  talking,  there  was  a  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  were  sitting  on  the  lounge  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  entrance  into  the  court  room  there ;  and  there  was  a  gentle- 
man approached 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  was  sitting  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  C.  L.  Hall,  Mr.  Edward  Hines,  Mr.  Carney,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Go  on,  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  a  gentleman  came  up  and  said,  "  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Hines,"  and  Mr.  Hines  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
nim;  and  he  made  the  remark : ''  I  see  that  Senator  Lorimer  is  elected, 
and  I  am  ^lad  of  it."  Mi\  Hines  replied  to  him  and  said,  "  Yes;  I 
think  he  will  make  a  good  rej:)rosentntive."  And  the  gentleman  then 
said,  "  I  have  never  met  the  Senator,  and  I  would  like  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him."'  At  that  he  turned  around  and  they  walked  oif  toward 
the  exit  where  they  go  out  of  the  clubroom. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  entrance  from  the  outer  hall? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  goes  out  into  the  hall. 

Mr.  HvNEs.  How  far  was  that? 

]tfr.  Baker.  1  should  judge  they  were  about  10  feet  from  me  at 
that  time,  where  they  stopped. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  occurred  there,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  could  not  hear  what  was 
said  there. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  You  did  not  hoar  what  was  said  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  could  not  hear  what  was  said  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Toward  what  point  did  they  move  away? 

Mr.  Baiver.  They  moved  away  from  the  front  of  the  lounge  over 
toward  the  entrance  where  they  come  into  the  reception  room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  further,  if  anything,  was  said,  that  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  stood  there  mavbe  two  minutes,  and  Mr.  Hines 
returned  to  us,  and  he  said  to  Mr.  tarney,  "  That  is  Mr.  Funk,  the 
general  superintendcat  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  a  small 
man  for  a  large  position,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  Then  we  sat 
down  and  went  to  talking  over  our  business  again. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  they  started  away  from  the  position  in  front  of 
the  lounge  where  you  heard  this  conversation,  and  after  the  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  at  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  how  did  they 
move  away? 

Mr.  Bai«:r.  Mr.  Funk — the  gentleman  that  I  afterwards  learned 
was  Mr.  Funk — ^took  Mr.  Hines  by  his  left  arm,  and  they  walked 
off.  He  held  his  arm  about  here,  I  should  say  [indicating],  above 
his  elbow. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Funk  go  and  sit  down  any- 
where ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  they  sit  down  on  the  lounge  that  you  gentlemen 
were  sitting  on  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  Nowhere  else. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Funk  in  view  of  you  until 
Mr.  Hines  returned  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  vou  live  in  Mav,  1900,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  lived  on  what  is  now  Independence  Boulevard,  right 
opposite  the  (irarfield  Park  Station  of  the  elevated,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Melzie  Apartments. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^ear  what  cross  street? 

Mr.  Baki<:r.  It  was  south  of  Harrison,  on  the  corner  of  Fauntleroy 
and  Independence  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Hkaly.  IIow^  far  was  that  from  the  I^nion  Station? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  I  sliould  sav  4  or  r>  miles. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  whicli  is  it.  4  or  5? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ix»t  me  see.  It  is  about  four  and  a  half,  I  think,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  went  to  your  home  that  morning  in  a  street  car? 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo,  sir;  I  went  on  the  elevated. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  elevated  road  did  vou  take? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  took  the  Garfield  Park  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  vou  catch  the  elevated  train? 

Mr.  l^AKER.  On  Canal  Street,  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depot 
there. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  from  the  T'nion  Station  was  the  elevated 
railroad  station? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  is  about  two  blocks. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  walk  down  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  you  took  the  elevated  railroad  to  vour  home? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  that  cany  you  to  your  home  without  change  of 
cars? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  left  the  elevated  train,  how  far  were 
you  then  from  vour  home? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Just  across  the  street ;  right  across  the  street  on  Inde- 
pendence Boulevard. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  vou  and  Mr.  Hines  reached  the  Union  Station 
that  morning,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  and  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  talked  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  talk  any — Mr.  Wiehe  did — only  Mr.  Hines 
told  me  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  Continental  National  Banki 
as  I  left. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remain  there  and  participate  in  the  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir :  I  left  then  and  went  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Union  Station  that  morn- 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  there  maybe  three  or  four  minutes.  I  did  not 
time  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  was  your  purpose  in  going  to  your  home? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  generally  go  home  first.  I  had  not  hieen  home  for 
several  days.    I  go  home  to  see  my  family. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  went  to  your  home  that  morning  and  visited 
with  your  family? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  15  minutes,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  changed  your  linen,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  15  minutes  or  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  time  myself  there.  I  should  say  not  over 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  your  visit  with  your  family,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  is  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co*, 
with  reference  to  your  home  (m  Independence  Boulevard? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  southeast. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  from  your  home? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  4  or  5  miles. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  means  of  transportation  from  your  home 
to  the  office  of  the  P^dward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  take  the  elevate<l  car  at  Garfield  Station  and  go  t© 
Marshfield,  change  there  and  take  the  Douglas  Park  car  and  go  to 
Wood  Street.     There  I  get  out  and  walk  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  do  you  have  to  walk? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  takes  me  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  'J'liat  is  the  way  you  go  to  the  office  every  day,  I  as- 
sume ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  do  you  usually  allow  yourself  for  time  from 
your  home  to  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  transact  any  business  at  the  office  that  mom- 
inffif 

Mr.  I^AKER.  Only  just  while  they  were  getting  Mr.  Cook  on  the 
telephone  and  while  I  was  talking,  and  then  between  that  and  the 
time  they  were  getting  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  remained  at  the  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  have  been  there  a  great  while;  maybe  16  or 
20  minutes — not  over  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  with  whom  you  talked  at  the  office 
that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  talked  with  all  the  office  help.  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Thomas,  I  think,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  mail  there  for  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  asking 
him  about  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  but  I  generall}'^  do  that. 

Mr.  HRtVLY.  No;  I  am  asking  you  for  your  reciollection  with  refer- 
ence to  what  occurred;  not  what  you  generally  do,  but  what  you  did 
that  particular  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  what  I  did.  I  went  and  looked  at  some 
of  the  mail.    I  know  that,  because  I  always  do  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  romeml>er  any  letters  that  you  rec^eived  that 
morning? 

Mr.  Saker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  received  any  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  you  had  with  any- 
body at  the  office  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  T  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  tell  now,  approximately,  how  long  you  re- 
mained at  the  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  say,  T  think  somewhere  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  it  be  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  about  that,  Mr.  Baker, 
or  is  it  your  impression  that  you  were  at  the  office  that  long  that 
morning  because  of  the  things  which  happened  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  was  there  the  time  that  it 
would  take  to  call  up  Mr.  Cook,  and  my  conversation  with  him, 
which  lasted,  maybe,  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  calling  up  Mr. 
Hines  and  my  conversation  with  him.  I  know  that  I  left  right  away 
after  talking  with  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  from  the  Union  Sta- 
tion to  your  home  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  takes  about  20  to  22  minutes  on  the  train — oh,  I 
should  say,  25  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  running  time  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  time  it  takes  from  the  Canal  Street  Sta- 
tion to  the  Garfield  Station. 
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Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  walk  from  the  Union  Sta- 
tion to  the  elevated  station  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  over  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Healv.  How  long  was  it  before  you  got  an  elevated  train  that 
morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  but  a  very  few  minutes. 
At  that  time  in  the  morning  they  run  very  often.  I  think  we  have 
a  train  every  two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  had  taJked  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  Ilotel  you  called  up  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  }^ou  had  a  conversation  with  him  i 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  we  left  Mr.  O'Brien "s  room  after  that  conversa- 
tion I  went  down  in  the  rotunda  and  met  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  is  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber 
Co.  from  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  how  far.     It  is  3  or  4  miles. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  go — ^by  street  car  or  elevated  train? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  by  street  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  the  running  time  of  the  cars  from  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  office  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  was  about  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  to  change  cars  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  do  vou  have  to  walk  from  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  to  the  street  car  which  carries  you  down  to  the  center  of 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  it  is  just  a  little  over  a  block. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  when  you  arrived  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
that  morning,  who  was  it  you  first  saw  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  stiw  both  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  met  them  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  sitting  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  a  talk  with  them  down  thpre? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  Thoy  said,  '*  AVe  will  go  upstaii's  to  the 
room." 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  conversation  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  Oh,  just  said,  "  (iood  morning,"  that  is  all;  no  conver- 
sation about  any  business. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Wiehe  that  morning  ^^ith 
reference  to  the  business  of  Cook  and  O'Brien  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Had  he  told  vou,  at  the  Union  Station,  or  at  anv  other 
place,  that  they  wei'e  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  first  information  you  had  about  their  presence 
was  the  information  which  vou  received  at  the  office  of  the  fedward 
Hmes  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  reached  there,  it  was  about  what  time  in 
the  morning? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  should  judge  it  was  somewhere  a  little  after  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  fix  the  time  more  definitely  than  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  want  to  fix  it  to  the  minute.  I  did  not 
look  at  my  watch  to  see. 

Mr.  IIealy.  WTio  was  it  that  gave  you  the  information  about  their 
presence  at  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  young  lady  at  the  te^lephone. 

Mr.  He^\ly.  WTiat  was  her  name? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  two.  I  would  not  say  which  one  it  was,  but 
I  think  it  was  Miss  Carroll. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  received  that  information,  you  talked  with 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hi-ULY.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Hines  and  what  did  he  say 
to  vou  ? 

Mr.  BAKiai.  I  told  him  that  Messrs.  Cook  and  O'Brien  were  down 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  and  had  telephoned  me  and  wanted  him 
to  come  down  and  see  them.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  see  what 
they  wanted  and  let  him  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  got  on  the  street  car — walked  over  to  the 
street  car  and  rode  down? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vhat  is  vour  recollection  as  to  the  time  vou  arrived 
there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  it  was  a  little  after  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  forenoon? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Wiehe  about  the 
matter  at  all:  vou  are  sui-e  about  that,  are  vou? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir — well,  I  do  not  remember  any  such  conversa- 
tion.    If  there  was,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  your  talk  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  with 
whom  did  vou  communicate? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  communicated  with  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  and  told  them  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hines — to  have 
them  call  up  Mr.  Hines.  that  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Hines 
about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Baker.  Over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Healy.   Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  that  Messrs.  Cook  and  O'Brien  were  there, 
and  they  wanted  to  see  him  on  very  important  business. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  the  character  of  the 
business  they  wished  to  discuss  with  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  sir:  not  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  you  said  to  him  on 
the  telephcme  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  were  in  a  very  great 
hun-y;  that  they  wanted  to  leave  that  afternoon  to  go  to  Toronto; 
and  he  said  he  would  come  over.  I  think  that  was  all  the  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  go  then,  Mr.  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  downstairs,  and  met  Mr.  Hines  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  hotel  when  he  came  over  from  the  bank. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  vou  telephone  to  Mr.  Hines  from  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  telephoned  to  our  office,  and  had  them  call  him  up ; 
told  them  I  thought  he  was  at  the  Continental  National  Bank,  and 
they  connected  me  with  him  through  our  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  called  up  the  office,  and  the  office  called  up  the 
Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  got  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  I  held  the  wire  until  they  got  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  message  came  back  to  the  office  of  the  Ed- 
ward Hines  Luml)er  Co.  through  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  part  of  the  hotel  were  you  when  you  talked 
with  Mr.  Hines  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  Avas  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  O'Brien.  I 
do  not  know  which  room  it  was  where  this  conversation  took  place. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  part  of  ike  hotel  was  their  room?> 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  upstairs. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  high  up? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  sure.  We  went  up  in  the  elevator.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  on  the  first  floor  above  the  office  floor  or 
the  second.  We  went  up  in  the  elevator  and  turned  to  the  right  and 
went  down  the  hall  and  then  turned  to  the  right  again. 

Mr.  Baker.  Who  were  present  when  you  were  talking  with  Mr. 
Hines  at  the  Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the"  same  room  in  which  this  subsequent 
telephone  conversation  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  Was  Mr.  Wiehe  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  heard  your  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know.  They  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  were  both  present  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Thev  were  both  present  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  after  that  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  talking  with  Mr.  Mines  in  the  rotunda? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  back  upstairs  in  Mr.  Cook's  or  Mr.  O'Brien's 
room,  whichever  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remained  how  long? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  judge  we  were  there  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  That  is  only  from  memory.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  time 
myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  accompany  Mr.  Hines  to  the  Union  League 
Club  that  day  ?      / 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  vou  left  the  room  of  Cook  and  O'Brien,  or  the 
room  of  one  of  those  men,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  and  got  my  lunch  and  went  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  went  back  to  your  home? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  to  my  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  go  back  to  the  office  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  you  take  vour  lunch? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  I  got  my  lunch  at  a  res- 
taurant on  Adams  Street — there  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anybody  with  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When,  after  this  telephone  conversation  with  Spring- 
field, was  the  matter  first  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  catch  the  meaning  of  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Hines  had  this  telephone  talk  with  Spring- 
field with  Mr.  Lorimer 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  matter  next  called  to  vour  attention? 
When  was  the  next  time  you  thought  about  it  or  discussed  it  with 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  that  was  after  the  testimony  had  been  taken  before 
the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  taken  in  March  or  April  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  approximately  two  years  after  the  telephone 
conversation  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  meantime  did  vou  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Between  the  time  we  were  there  and  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  with  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  no  discussion  of  this  telephone  conversation  with 
anvbodv  in  that  interim? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  l>etwecn  the  testimony  given  before  the  Helm 
committee  and  that  time,  that  I  remember  of 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  given  the  matter  in  your  own  mind  any 
special  thought  or  consideration? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  regard  to  the  Cook 

Mr.  Healy.  In  regard  to  what  was  said  on  the  telephone  that 
morning. 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  until  after  or  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the 
White  conversation  before  I  ever  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  in  April,  1J)10? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  there  in  the  White  confession  which  turned 
your  mind  back  to  this  telephone  ccmversation  in  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  from  the  new>j)aper  talk,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  anything  in  his  confession  which  linked  it 
up  in  any  way  with  the  telephone  a)nversation  which  Mr.  Hines  had 
that  morning  with  Springfield? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  particularly ;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  When  you  read  the  White  confession,  what  was  it 
that  you  recalled  with  reference  to  the  telephone  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  a  general  talk  by  the  papers,  that  there  was 
money  raised  there,  and  I  think  in  one  of  the  papers  it  was  published, 
something  about  some  prominent  lumberman  going  to  Springfield 
with  a  black  bag  having  money  in  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  the  paper  publish  that  information? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  don't  know  the  date  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  that  cause  you  to  think  of  the  telephone 
conversation?  There  was  nothing  in  the  telephone  conversation 
about  money,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  that  time  Mr.  Cook  had  been  getting  off  from 
the  string,  and  making  threats  around  through  the  country,  telling 
what  he  would  do,  etc. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  hear  that  he  said  he  would  do? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  did  not  say  right  out  what  he  would  do,  but  he 
said  he  would  get  even  with  Mr.  Hines,  and  talked  it  all  over  the 
country  that  he  was  going  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Hines  in  some  way  or 
other. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  he  made  those  threats  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  he  talked  to  me,  well,  about  the  company  and 
all  about  it,  several  times.  Mr.  Cook  and  I  had  always  got  along 
verj'  well  together. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  present  with  Mr.  Cook  when  Mr.  Hines 
was  present  at  any  other  time  than  this  one  conversation  in  May  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  different  meetings;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  had  had  a  number  of  meetings  about  that  time, 
had  thev  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  not  about  that  time.     It  was  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Alon^  in  the  month  of  May,  1000? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  April,  1000? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir :  not  in  that  vear. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  vou  present  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
May,  1009,  with  Mr.  6ook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Prior  to  the 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  or  shortly  after  the  telephone  conversation 
that  you  have  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  in  Chicago  during  that 
month,  quite  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not.     I  was  not  there  a  great  deal  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Most  of  your  time  is  spent  without  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  interested  in  the  lumber  business,  pure  and 
simple,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  not  identified  in  any  way  with  any  political 
movement  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  not  specially  interested  in  any  political  faction : 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  always  been  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  interested  in  any  of  the  factional  strife  in 
the  Republican  Party  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  ai'e  not  actively  interested  in  politics? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  " 

Mr.  Healy.  You  devote  yourself  to  your  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  very  little  about  politics. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  say,  your  time  is  concerned  and  occupied  with  your 
lumber  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  interested  in  any  way  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  your  mind  recurred  to  the  conversation  which 
occurred  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  did  you  try  to  fasten  in  your 
mind  or  to  refresh  your  recollection  with  reference  to  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  because  I  recollected  it  very  plainly. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  White  story,  did 
you  have  any  distinct  recollection  at  that  time  with  reference  to  what 
these  gentlemen  had  said  that  morning  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  then,  and  could  not  then,  recall  what  they 
had  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  did  not  trv  to  recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  not  anything  unusual  in  that  telephone 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  you  met 
these  gentlemen  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  that  morning,  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker!  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  just  like  very  many  other  incidents  which  came 
into  your  business  life  eveiy  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  have  other  talks  that  day,  or  the  day  be- 
fore, with  other  men  in  reference  to  the  aifaii*s  of  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.    The  dav  before 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  the  day  after  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  day  after  the  2Gth  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  had  a  talk  at  the  Union  I^eague  Club  with  Mr. 
Fred  Carney  about  his  lumber.  ' 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  that  you  first  discussed  or  talked  about 
that  conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Carney  and  Mr.  Hines, 
after  tlie  conversation  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  along  about  the  1st  of  June,  this  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  about  two  years  after  the  conversation 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIe.\ly.  And  in  the  meantime  vou  had  not  talked  this  over 
with  anybody? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  not  refreshed  your  recollection  with  reference  to 
it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  thought  about  it — given  it  any  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  until  after  I  saw  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Funk. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  first  time  that  the  conversation  or 
the  incident  came  back  into  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  that  time  you  had  dismissed  it  from  your 
personal  consideration  and  had  not  given  it  any  s|)ecial  attention, 
or  any  attention  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  not  anything  in  the  talk  of  Mr.  Funk  that 
morning  that  was  of  special  importance  to  your  mind^ 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  the  White  story  was  published  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  newspapers,  with  whom  didyou  discuss  the  matter  of  this 
telephone  conversation  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  A\Tien  was  the  first  time  that  you  discussed  it  with 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  Mr.  F'unk  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  with  whom  did  you  talk  al>out  it  then  i 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  that  conversation  occur? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  at  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Kern.  How  soon  after  Funk  testified  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  must  have  been  10  days  or  more.  I  was  not  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  Mr.  Funk  testified.  I  was  up  at  the  mills.  I 
did  not  see  his  testimony  until  after  T  got  back  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  called  your  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  talked  of  generally — talked  of  around  the 
office  there — about  how  he  testified,  and  by  several  parties,  I  think, 
on  the  train.  I  heard  some  conversation  about  it,  but  I  did  not 
see  the  testimony  until  after  I  arrived  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kp:rn.  Who  showed  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  found  it  in  the  paper.  A 
clipping  in  the  paper,  in  the  office  there,  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co. 

Senator  Kern.  An  old  paper?    That  is,  a  paper  10  days  old? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  a  clipping  out  of  the  paper;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  date  of  the  paper  was.    I  did  not  look. 

Senator  Kern.  You  dont  remember- who  handed  it  to  you,  or  who 
called  your  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baki^ir.  It  might  have  been;  I  could  not  say.  It  might  have 
been  some  of  the  other  i:)eople. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  At  that  time  you  had  no  recollection  of  the  telephone 
conversation  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  this  time,  when  I  first  saw  Mr.  Funk's  testimony? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  connect  up  in  any  way  the  telephone  conver- 
sation at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  with  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Funk  in 
the  Union  League  Club  the  following  day  ? 
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Mr.  Bak£R.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  when  you  caine 
back  from  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  My  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  was  that  I  was  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Funk.  In  the  first  place,  I  said,  "  Is  that  the  man  we  met  at 
the  Union  Lea|2:ue  Club  ? "  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  testimony 
he  had  given,  after  he  seemed  to  be  so  pleased  when  he  met  Mr.  Hines 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lor- 
imer. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  then  Mr.  Hines  wanted  to  know  how  we  came 
to  be  there,  and  I  said  we  were  there  on  some  business,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  who  was  there  with  us,  and  I  told  him  I  thought 
one  of  our  managers  was  there,  because  we  had  telegraphed  the 
manager  of  our  mill  and  met  him  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Mr.  Hines  sav  he  did  not  know  who  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  said  he  could  not  remember  who  was  there 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  sav  he  could  not  remember  that  he  had  been 
there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  he  could  not  remember  who  was  there  with  us. 
I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Whitten,  one  of  our  general  managers,  and  he 
thought  it  was  another  one  of  them,  and  found  out  it  was  not.  I 
was  then  going  to  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  and  I  told  him  it  was  some 
lumber  deal,  and  it  might  have  been  one  of  our  customers  in  Cleve- 
land or  Buffalo  who  was  there,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and  see  them 
and  find  out  if  they  were  there  about  that  time,  which  I  did,  and 
they  said  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whom  did  you  go  to  see? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  George  W.  Gynn,  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Gynn? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  tliat  must  have  been  along  in  May  sometime. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mav  of  this  vear? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  John  McLeod,  of  Buffalo,  and  I 
think  also  of  Mr.  Silverthorn.  of  Tonawanda. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  Mr.  Silverthorn's  full  name? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  call  him  Ace — Mr.  A.  K.  Silverthorn. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Mr.  \Miitten  was  the  other  name? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  asked  all  of  these  men  that  you  mention  whether 
or  not  they  were  present  in  the  Union  League  Club  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Baicer.  No:  I  asked  them  whether  they  were  in  Chicago  any 
time  on  business  with  us  any  time  between  the  26th  and  30th  of  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time  you  had  no  recollection  of  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Carney  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No:  I  had  forgotten  who  was  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Hall  was  there 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  In  fact  it  was  your  recollection  that  it  was  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  another  one  of  your  sales  managers.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  at  that  time  what  part  of  the 
Union  League  Club  you  occupied  when  you  were  talking  with  these 
men  and  trying  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  been  in  Chicago  or 
not  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  not  talking  to  them  in  the  Union  Leamie  Club. 

Mr.  Healy.  No  ;  but  at  the  tmie  you  were  talking  with  these  men, 
Mr.  Gynn,  and  Mr.  McLeod  and  Mr.  Silverthom,  did  you  then  re- 
member, at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  then  remember  what  part  of  the  Union 
Lea^e  Club  you  had  met  Mr.  Funk  in  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  the  arrangement  of  the  men  upon 
the  sofa,  or  the  couch? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  did  not  remember  the  arrangement  of  how  we 
sat. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  what  time  of  day  it  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  we  got  there  a  little  after  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  did  you  accompany  Mr.  Hines  to  the  Union 
Lea^e  Club  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  where? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  in  the  office  of  Uie  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.  all  that  morning,  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  after  my  arrival  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  time  did  you  arrive? 

Mr.  Baker.  Half  past  9. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  your  usual  time  for  reaching  the  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Hines  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  remain  there  all  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  him  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  with  reference 
to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  whom  vou  saw  in  the 
office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  C.  L.  Hall. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  AYell,  the  general  help;  all  of  the  help,  some  40  of 
them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yon  left  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  time  did  you  leave  the  office  of  the  E'dward 
nines  Lumber  Co.  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  1909  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  It  was  just  a  little  before  1  o'clock,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  gjo  from  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  went  to  the  Union  League  Club. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  reached  there  at  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Somewhere — a  few  minutes  after  1. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  that  day  I 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  we  might  have  been  there  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  I  did  not  take  the  time  we  were  there.  We  were 
there  quite  a  little  spell. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  home  from  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  go  to  your  home  directly  from  the  Union 
League  Club  ? 

1&.  Baker.  Well,  I  might  have  stopped  somewhere,  but  I  had  no 
other  business  down  town. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  left  the  Union  League  Club  that  flay  did 
anybody  leave  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yea. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  Mr.  Carney  went  out  just  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Carney  went  out  first? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  you  and  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hines  remained  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  remained  there  and  talked  over  the  situation  a 
little  bit  about  the  lumber.  We  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Carney  on 
that  day  on  the  price  of  his  lumber. 

Mr.  Healy.  lou  three  left  the  Union  League  Club  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  Mr.  Hines  go,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  him  depart  from  the  club? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Hines  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  club  when  I  left  him  and  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  his  automobile  being  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  came  down  in  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.     It  was  not  standing  in  front  of  the  club,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  it  was  standing  directly  across 
from  the  club,  on  the  north  side  of  Jackson  Boulevard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  part  from  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Hall  in  front 
of  the  club  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Right  from  the  door  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Ilines  have  his  hat  on  at  the  time?  Was  he 
about  to  leave  the  club,  as  far  as  you  could  see? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  sav  about  that.    I  did  not  notice. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  went  to  your  home? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  home. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Now,  after  you  had  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Hines 
about  the  meeting  in  the  Union  I^eague  Club  with  Mr.  Carney,  you 
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went,  as  I  understand  it,  to  see  these  other  gentlemen  in  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland  and  Tonawanda? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  in  that  section  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  He^vly.  But  incidentally  you  were  trying  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  present  in  Chicago  at  the  time,  and  if  possibly  they  might  not 
have  oeen  present  at  the  time  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Carney? 
Was  that  your  attempt  or  your  effort  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  My  attempt  was  to  find  out  who  was  there  with  us  at 
the  Union  League  Club  at  about  that  time,  or  who  was  in  Chicago 
on  business? 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  finding  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  was  on  a  trip.  I  did  not  go  expressly  for  that. 
I  had  other  business  at  these  places  when  I  went  there. 

Senator  Kern.  I  mean  how  long  was  it  until  you  found  out  it  was 
Mr.  Hall  who  was  with  you  and  Mr.  Carney? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  found  that  out  when  I  came  home  about  the  1st 
of  June,  somewhere  alonjg  about  the  Ist  of  June  of  this  year. 

Senator  K^rn.  You  did  not  know  then  until  the  1st  of  June  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  That  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Carney  were  there  in  the 
Union  I^eague  Club  with  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  learn  it  was  Mr.  Carney  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  had  been  away,  and  I  came  home  and  Mr. 
Hines  spoke  to  me  and  he  said,  "  AVliy,  Charley  Hall  was  there  and 
Mr.  Carney,"  and  it  came  to  my  mind  then  at  once  about  the  j)ur- 
chase  of  this  lumber.  That  is  how  it  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  Hall  seemed  to  remember  it  very  plainly  nnd  that  brought  it  to 
my  mind. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  remember  it  before  or  after  Mr.  Hall 
remembered  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  Mr.  Hall  remembered  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  who  remembered  it  first,  whether 
Mr.  Hines  before  Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  Hall  before  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  about  that,  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  tell  you  how  they  found  out  that  Mr. 
Carney  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why,  Mr.  Hall,  as  I  understand  it,  said  that  Mr. 
Carney  was  there,  and  Mr.  Hines  told  me ;  he  said,  "  I  will  write  Mr. 
Carney  and  find  out,"  and  I  supposed  he  did  so. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  not  sure  then  whether  Mr.  Carney  was 
there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hall  was  very  sure  of  it,  but  Mr.  Hines  was  not 
so  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Even  though  Mr.  Hall  was  sure  of  it,  you  were 
not  sure  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  was  verv  confident  in  mv  own  mind  that  he 
was  there. 

Senator  Jones.  And  expressed  yourself  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  As  soon  as  it  was  mentioned,  you  remembered.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  it  you  remembered  it  was  Mr.  Carney  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  soon  us  he  mentioned  and  told  about  the  conver- 
sation being  about  the  lumber,  then  I  remembered  it. 

Senator  Kern.  It  all  came  back  to  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  But  Mr.  Hines  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  wanted  to 
write  to  Mr.  Carney  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  wrote  to  find  out  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Didn't  they  tdl  you  they  had  looked  up  their  rec- 
ords and  found  out  Mr.  Carney  was  there  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  afterwards? 

Mr.  Baker.  Afterwards  Mr.  Carney  came  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  looked  up  the  records  in  Chicago  and 
found  out  he  had  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  they  looked  up  the  rec- 
ords in  our  office  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  time  you  and  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hines  were 
talking  about  this  matter,  did  you  have  any  recollection  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  said  at  the  Union  League  Club  conversation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  mean  the  conversation  in  the  Union  League 
Club? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.    Or  did  you  discuss  it  between  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  regard  to  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Healy.  No  ;  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Funk  had  said  and  what 
Mr.  Hines  had  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  not  discussed  after  Mr.  Funk  spoke — after  he 
left  there,  when  he  came  and  sat  down ;  we  did  not  discuss  that  any 
further. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  misunderstand  me.  About  the  1st  of  June  of 
this  year,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  and 
Mr.  Hall? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  reference  to  this  Union  League  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  at  that  conversation  you  gentlemen  were  trying 
to  fix  and  determine  the  identity  of  the  persons  who  were  present. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  that  same  conversation,  did  you  talk,  or  Mr.  Hall 
or  Mr.  Hines,  about  what  had  been  said  in  the  Union  League  Club 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hinas  and  I  did,  but  Mr.  Hall  and  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  asked  me  how  I  remembered  that  conversation,  and 
what  I  remembered  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him,  as  I  remembered,  that  Mr.  Funk  seemed 
very  much  pleased  to  think  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  not  what  Mr.  Funk  seemed,  but  tell  us  what 
you  said  to  Mr.  Hines,  as  near  as  you  can  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  said  to  Mr.  Hines  that  Mr.  Funk  came  over  and 
spoke  to  Ynm,  and  said,  "  I  see  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  elected,  and  I  am 
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glad  of  it,"  and  Mr.  Hines  said,  "  Yes;  I  think  he  will  make  a  good 
representative,"  and  he  said,  "  I  am  not  acauainted  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  him,"  and  at  that  they  walked 
off,  and  the  further  conversation  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  told  that  to  Mr.  Hines  on  the  1st  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  told  him  that  was  your  recollection  of  what  oc- 
curred in  front  of  the  couch  that  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say  in  answer  to  that  suggestion 
on  your  part? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  did  not  hear  any  more 
of  it,  and  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not,  that  was  all  I  heard. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  what  his  recollection  of 
the  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo  ;   he  did  not. 

Mr.  He.\ly.  "WTiat  else  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said  that  we  would  go  down  to  see  the  attorney. 
We  went  down  and  saw  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  occurred  down  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  asked  me  the  same  question  about  my  recollection 
of  both  the  Cook  matter  and  the  Funk  matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Hines  also  interrogated  at  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vliat  did  Mr.  Hines  say  with  reference  to  his  recol- 
lection about  the  Union  League  Club  conversation  with  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  don't  remember  that  he  said  anything  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  at  any  time  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
recollection  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  never  heard  him  detail  or  recite  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  he  ever  told  you  that  his  recollection  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  yours? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  because  there  was  more  of  Mr.  Hines's  conver- 
sation than  there  was  of  his  testimony  in  the  paper;  there  was  more 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  that.  I  never 
knew  anything  about  that  until  after  Mr.  Hines  had  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  never  told  you  that  your  recollection  of  that  con- 
versation agreed  with  his  memory  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  it  if  he  did. 

Mr.  HecVly.  Was  there  anv  suggestion  made  along  that  line  by 
him? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  read  his  testimony  given  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  just  read  snatches  of  it  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Kerx.  Did  you  read  his  testimony  as  to  this  conversa- 
tion in  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  never  read  all  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  And  vou  never  heard  from  him  what  he  has  testi- 
fied to,  or  what  he  would  testify  to  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No:  T  heard  from  some  other  parties  here,  after  he 
testified  here,  that  he  had  testified  that 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  just  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard 
from  him  or  read  what  he  said  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  does  it  occur  to  you  to  be  remarkable  that 
you  should  give  that  part  of  the  conversation  in  precisely  the  same 
words  that  Mr.  Hines  gave  it  in?  Does  that  occur  to  you  as  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  you  not  having  heard  him  talk  about  it  and 
give  his  version^and  not  having  read  what  he  testified ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why,  I  do  not  think  so :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  met  Mr.  Funk  prior  to  this  Union 
League  conversation? 

A&.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  saw  him  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  the  time  when  he  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  met  him  here  in  the  hotel  before  he  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  met  him  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  met  him  after  that  conversation  and 
prior  to  the  time  when  he  appeared  before  this  committee  as  a  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  had  any  business  dealings  or  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  when  was  it  you  first  remembered  that  Mr. 
Funk  took  Mr.  Hines  by  the  left  arm  at  the  elbow,  or  near  the  elbow  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  at  the  time,  soon  after  he  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  Soon  after  who  testified  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Soon  after  Mr.  Fimk  testified  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Funk's  testimony  was  given  before  the 
Helm  committee,  you  remember  that  he  came  up  and  took  hold  of 
Mr.  Hines's  left  arm  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is,  he  was  up  there  and  took  hold  of  it,  and  they 
walked  off  together. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  on  the  1st  of  June, 
did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr,  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  that  before,  too,  I  think — before 
the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  want  the  committee  to  under- 
stand that  your  state  of  mind  was  such  that  you  did  not  remember 
that  Hall  was  there ;  did  not  remember  that  Carney  was  there 

Mr.  Baker  (interrupting).  Not  until  after 

Senator  Kern.  Wait  a  minute — and  were  searching  around  through 
the  country  to  find  out  who  were  there,  and  yet  you  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  part  of  the  arm  of  Mr.  "Hines  that  Mr.  Funk 
took  hold  of?     Is  that  what  you  want  the  committee  to  understand? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  to  me  so  improbable,  what  he  said 
there  at  the  Union  League  Club,  compared  with  the  testimony  that 
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he  gave  in  Springfield — there  was  so  much  variation  about  it  that  it 
called  my  memory  to  it  at  once. 

Senator  Kern/  The  variation  was  so  great  that  you  remembered 
the  arm  and  the  part  of  the  arm  that  he  took  hold  of  < 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  yet  your  memory  was  of  snch  a  character 
that  you  could  not  remember  who  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  time,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  was  Mr.  Funk  when  you  first  saw  him  that 
dav? 

ilr.  Baker.  He  was  coming  from  over  toward  the  elevators. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  from  where  you  gentlemen  sat  was  ho  when 
you  first  saw  him  ! 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  should  say  about  6  or  8  feet. 

Mr.  Healy.  Coming  directly  toward  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Coming  directly  toward  us. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  expression  on  his  face,  if  he  had  any. 
si)ecial  or  unusual  expression  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  notice  any  unusual  expression. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  notice  that  he  was  smiling  when  he  greeted 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  notice  that  he  was  smiling;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  remember  how  he  was  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  he  was  about  6  or  8  feet  from  where  you  sat? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir ;  from  where  I  sat. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  were  you  gentlemen  ranged  on  that  leather  couch 
that  day?    Just  tell  us  the  order  in  which  you  sat  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  sat  the  farthest  down  on  the  couch. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  end  was  that — the  north  end  of  the  couch? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  north  end  ot  the  couch :  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  who  sat  next  to  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  Mr.  Carney,  and  then  I  won't  say  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Hall  that  sat  next.  I  do  not  remember  about 
that.  I  think  in  the  first  place,  when  we  first  sat  down  there,  Mr. 
Hall  sat  next  to  the  end  or  the  couch,  and  Mr.  Hines  sat  next,  and 
Mr.  Carney  next;  and  I  think  when  Mr.  Hines  came  back  he  sat 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Carney,  after  he  came  back  again.  That  is 
my  memory. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  Funk  came  up  and  greeted  Mr.  Hines, 
how  far  did  Funk  and  Hines  stand  from  where  you  sat? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  should  say  3  feet — 4  feet,  maybe. 

Mr.  Healy.  Three  or  four  reet  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  over  4  feet,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hinds  extend  his  hand  before  he  got  up,  or 
after  he  rose  to  his  feet  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  he  rose  to  his  feet  before  he  extended  hiahand. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  vour  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  My  recollection  is  that  he  got  up  first  before  he  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  speak  before  he  rose  from  the  couch? 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  he  speak? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bakek.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did.    I  think  he  rose  up 
first. 

Mr.  IIealy.  What  is  the  first  word  you  remember  as  being  said  by 
either  of  those  gentlemen  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Bakek.  I  think  they  just  passed  the  ordinary  greetings — 
*'  How  do  you  do  ? " 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  about  the  words;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  think  that  that  is  about  what  they  would  do 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  naturally.     I  do  not  remember  that  they  did 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  remember  whether  they  said  "how  do 
you  do,"  or  "  good  afternoon,"  or  "  hello  "  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.    The  first  that  I  remember  was  when  he  spoke 
and  said,  "  I  see  that  Lorimer  is  elected." 

Mr.  IIealy.  What  tone  of  voice  did  Mr.  Fimk  employ  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  as  you  would  and  I  would  in  talking. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  spoke  loud  enough  for  all  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
couch  to  hear  what  ne  had  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.    At  least,  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  the  one  who  first  opened  up  the  discussion  on 
the  senatorial  question? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  first  language  you  remember  his  usin^ 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said,  "  I  see  that  Senator  Lorimer  is  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.     Did  he  not  say,  "I  see  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is 
elected  Senator"? 

Mr.  Baker.  "  I  see  that  Mr.  Lorimer  is  elected  Senator." 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure.     I  got  the  "  Senator" 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  not,  "  I  see  that  Senator  Lorimer  has  just  been 
elected  " ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no;  because  he  was  not  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  been  Senator  for  a  day  then,  had  he  not,  so 
that  either  would  have  been  proper? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  was  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  By  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Hjialy.  Or  by  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  said,  "  Yes;  and  I  think  he  will  make  a 
good  representative." 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  he  said  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  ^ Baker.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  used  the  word  "  representa- 
tive." '  It  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  that  sound  rather  strange  when  he  had 
been  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  he  would  make  a  good  representative? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  he  not  naturally  say,  '*  I  think  he  will  make 
a  good  Senator? " 
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Mr.  Baker.  He  might  naturally;  I  would  not  say  that  he  did  not 
say  SO. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  what  he  did  say? 

Mr.  Baker.  M^  recollection  was  he  said,  "  I  think  he  will  make  a 
good  representative." 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  not  say  that  he  ought  to  make  a  good  rep- 
resentative of  the  State? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  what  he  did  say ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that.  I  do  not  remember  of 
hearing  that 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that  he  did  not  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  swear  that  he  did  not  say  that, 
but  I  do  not  remember  hearing  it. 

Senator  Jones.  But  vou  do  remember  that  he  said  he  would  make 
a  good  representative? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  want  what  you  understood ;  I  want  what 
you  remember  he  said. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  told  you,  I  say — ^"  I  think  he  will  make  a  good 
representative." 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  next  thing  that  he  said,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Funk  said,  "  I  have  never  met  the  Senator,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  introduced  to  him." 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  At  that  they  walked  off. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Funk  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hines  say  that,  because  they  walked 
off  at  Ihat  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  then  that  Mr.  Funk  took  hold  of  Mr.  Hines's 
left  arm? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  walked  him  off  toward  the  exit? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  push  or  press  him  gently  in  that  direction? 

■Mr.  Baker.  Why,  no;  I  did  not  notice  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Could  you  see  from  his  action  that  he  had  any  special 
purpose  in  view  when  he  took  hold  of  Mr.  Hines's  left  arm  near  the 
elbow  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  looked  as  though  he  wanted  to  get  where  we  did  not 
hear  him  talk. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  he  wanted  to  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  in  the  absence 
of  you  other  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  he  did  not  go  far.  He  onlv  went  about  10 
feet,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  because  I  di^  not  know  who 
he  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  did  not  pay  any  attention.  Do  you  mean 
you  did  not  watch  them  after  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  after  they  left  us,  not  after  they  walked  out  thdre. 
I  did  not  try  to  listen  to  hear  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  they  had  gone  10  feet,  w^hat  did  thev  do — stand 
still? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  talked? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  paid  no  further  attention  to  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  not  to  their  talk. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  sofa  continue  the 
conversation  while  they  were  gone? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  I  could  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Jso,  no,  no.  Did  you  gentlemen  who  were  sitting  on 
the  sofa  continue  your  conversation?  Did  you  talk  with  each  other 
while  they  were  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  talk  about  business  At  all  while 
they  were  there. 

iSenator  Kern.  Did  you  talk  about  anything? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  we  might  have  been  talking. 

Senator  Kern.  But  were  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  would  not  say  that  we  were:  no. 

Senator  Kern.  You  gentlemen  just  sat  tnere  and  watched  those 
two  men,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we  talked  any  at  all  while 
they  were  gone,  because  they  were  only  gone  a  couple  of  miftUtes. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  memory  is  vacant  as  to  what  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  am  confident  we  did  not  talk, 
because  when  Mr.  Funk  came  up  there  we  were  in  the  ipidst  of  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  the  lumber,  and  we  waited  until  Mr.  Hines  came 
back  before  we  renewed  that  discussion. 

Senator  Kern.  You  remember  that  now,  do  j^ou? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  Kern.  You  remember  that  you  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  concerning  the  value  of  Carney's  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  Funk  came  up? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  you  remembered 
that  Carney  was  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  afterwards  it  passed  my  mind.  I  had  no 
reason  or  anything  to  remember  it  for — no  reason  why  I  should  re- 
member it — until  after  Mr.  Funk's  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  watch  Mr.  Funk  and  Mr.  Hines  as  they 
stood  some  10  feet  from  where  you  sat? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  looking  at  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  All  the  time  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Bakek.  Yes;  I  think  so.  My  eyes  might  have  passed  around 
the  room;  but  I  saw  them  stop  there,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Hines  when  he 
left  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  they  were  standing  there,  which  of  the  two 
men  was  nearer  you  or  nearer  to  the  couch? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  his  back  turned  to  you,  or  the  side  of  his  body? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  sidewise — a  little  sidewise;  kind  of  half  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Could  you  see  his  face  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  could  see  tlie  side  of  his  face:  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  his  back  turned  more  than  his  side  toward  vou? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  say  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  which  direction  was  Mr.  Funk  facing  while  they 
stood  there  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  He  stood  besides  Mr.  Hines,  and  turned  around  nearly 
in  front  of  him,  if  not  quite. 

Mr.  Healy.  Could  vou  see  Mr.  Funk's  face  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could,  if  Mr.  Hines  had  not  stood  between  us. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Hines's  body  intervened  between  you  and  Mr. 
Funk! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  you  could  not  see  Mr.  Funk  at  any  tim^  Or 
see  the  expression  upon  his  face,  while  they  were  talking? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  they  maintain  that  same  attitude  during  th^  few 
minutes  that  they  stood  there  talking? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  never  changed  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  never  moved  at  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  might  have;  I  do  not  say  they  stood  perfedily 
still.    No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  they  parted,  did  they  part  at  that  place  where 
they  had  been  standing  and  talking? 

Sir.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  they  part? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Funk  went  out — outside — and  Mr.  Hines  c4ine 
back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  they  shake  hands? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  did.  At  least  I  did  not 
see  them  if  thev  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Funk  have  his  hat  on  his  head  or  in  his 
hand  during  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  1  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  that? 

Mr.-  Baker.  No,  sir. 

^Ir.  Healy.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  came  out  of  the 
coat  room  from  the  south  end  of  the  club  building  with  his  hAt 
in  his  hand? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  where  he  came  from  at  all.  The  first  1 
saw  of  him  he  was  only  about  6  or  8  feet  from  where  I  sat. 

!Mr.  Healy.  Then  Sir.  Hines  returned  to  where  you  gentlemen 
were  sitting? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  While  he  and  Mr.  Funk  were  standing  there,  did  yott 
gentlemen  discuss  the  interruption  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  of  you  know  who  it  was  that  came  up  and 
talked  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  Mr.  Hines  came  back.  What  part  of  the  couch 
did  he  occupy  or  reoccupy? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  remember  right,  he  sat  between  Mr.  Carney  and 
myself  when  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is,  you  changed  your  relative  positions  on  the 
couch  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Carney  moved  up  toward  the  end  which  Mr.  Hall 
was  occupying  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  Hines  moved  down  next  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  after  that  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
with  Carney  between  Hall  and  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  with  you  sitting  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Hines! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  before  he  sat  down  on  the 
couch  who  it  was  he  had  been  talking  with  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  stood  up  in  front  of  you,  did  he? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  he  came  up  he  said  before  he  sat  down  at  all: 
**  That  is  Mr.  Funk,  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co." 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  anything  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  he  said :  "  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  election  of 
Lorimer,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  was  "  a  small  man  for 
a  large  position,"  or  "  a  large  position  for  a  small  man  " — either  one 
or  the  other ;  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  said  all  of  that  before  he  reseated  himself  on 
the  couch  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Before  he  sat  down. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  he  stood  up  in  front  of  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  any  of  you  men  reply  to  that  statement  of 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  made  no  reply  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Hall  say  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anj^thing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  what  Mr.  Carney  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  understand  Mr.  Hines  to  mean  by 
his  being  a  "  small  man  "? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  a  large  position,  and  physically  Mr.  Funk 
was  a  small  man. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  he  referred  to  his  physical  stature? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  to  his  size,  he  being  a  smallish  man.  That  is 
the  way  I  took  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  with  this  witness  before 
luncheon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

TESTDiOmr  OF  ISAAC  BAKER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Healy. 
Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Baker,  how  long  did  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Funk 
stand  before  you  gentlemen  at  the  Union  League  Club  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  it  was  a  very  short  time. 
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Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  maybe  two  minutes;  maybe  not  that 
long.     It  may  have  been  a  minute  either  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  how  long  did  they  stand  near  the  doorway  of 
the  lounge  room  of  the  club? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  the  same  length  of  time;  about  a  minute  or 
two  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  would  be  your  recollection,  then,  that  Mr.  Funk 
and  Mr.  Hines  were  together  that  day  about  four  or  five  minutest 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  should  say  somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  time  it.  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  have 
a  watch.     Time  passes  quickly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  you  say  it  was  as  much  as  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Baker.  No ;  I  should  not  say  it  was.     I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection,  then,  that  it  was  less 
than  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment,  it  was  about  five 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  five  minutes;  ves. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  gentlemen  been  in  the  lounging 
room  of  the  club  before  Mr.  Funk  appeared  upon  the  scene? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  may  have  been  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  vou  fix  the  time  more  definitely  than  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  cou^d  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  thereafter  Mr.  Hines  came 
back  to  the  couch  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  a  short  time ;  maybe  five  minutes.  It  is  all  guess- 
work.   I  did  not  have  mv  watch  out,  and  did  not  see  how  long  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  ha^  been  talking  about  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Carney's  timber  just  prior  to  Mr.  Funk's  coming? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  lumber;  yes,  from  his  logs. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  continued  to  discuss  that  after  Mr.  Funk 
left? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  had  finished  up  our  conversation  that  we 
had  had  before  he  came. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  your  conversation  was  about 
that  purchase  before  Mr.  Funk  came  in? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  Norway 

Mr.  Healy.  No  ;  do  you  remember  the  conversation — not  what  the 
difference  was,  or  what  you  were  talking  about — ^but  do  you  remember 
what  was  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  By  myself  and  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  the  others  stuck  in.  I  done  most  of  the  talking 
about  the  prices. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  discussing,  generally,  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  prices  of  the  luml>er ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  do  you  remember  any  specific  language  that  any 
of  you  gentlemen  used  on  that  occasion  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  There  was  some  talk  about — Mr.  Carney  thought  he 
ought  to  have  iru)re  for  his  lumber  on  account  of  the  tariff.  I  did 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  before  or  after  Mr.  Funk  came? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  before. 

Senator  ICerk.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  tariff  legislation  h&d 
been  passed? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  May  26  or  May  27 — ^May  26,  I  should  say.  I 
do  not  remember  when  it  was  that 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  said  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  thought  that  lumber  would  be  worth  more,  that 
they  would  get  more  for  the  lumber  in  Canada,  if  they  would  make 
free  lumber. 

Senator  Kerk.  It  had  not  been  determined,  then,  as  to  what  the 
tariff  rate  on  lumber  would  be? — Is  that  what  you  understood? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  taken  up  or  not, 
about  the  tariff,  whether  it  was  passed  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  This  man  Carney  was  afraid  of  free  lumb^,  was 
he? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  not  argued  at  all,  a'bout  the  free  lumber  Ofc  the 
duty,  what  it  would  be. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Carney's  lumber  was  in  Canada,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhv  was  he  afraid  of  free  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  would  get  more  for  his  lumber  if  the  duty  on 
lumber  was  taken  off.  If  that  was  made  free  lumber  he  woul4  get 
a  Ixitter  price  for  his  lumber  in  Canada  than  he  would  if  it  was 
not  off. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  he  was  not  afraid  of  that,  was  he? 

Mr.  Baker.  Afraid  of  the  duty? 

Senator  Jones.  Afraid  of  free  lumber? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  he  was. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Carney  was  $£raid 
of  free  lumber.    He  was  in  favor  of  free  lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  I  misunderstood  you  then. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  meant  he  was  in  favor  of  free  lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  the  tariff  bill  had 
been  passed  then  or  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  were  talking 
about  the  bill  or  the  likelihood  of  its  passage? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  might  have  been  talk  about  that.  It  was  some- 
thing I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  at  that  time.  My  mind  was 
on  the  price  of  this  lumber.  I  did  not  pay  no  attention  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  distinctly  the  other  conversation, 
but  you  do  not  remember  that  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  remember  aistinctly  the  conversation  about  the 
prioe  of  the  lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  The  taking  of  the  tariff  off  of  lumber  or  leaving 
it  on,  you  thought,  would  affect  the  price? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Naturally  it  would ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  remember,  then,  that  part  of  the  con- 
rersation  where  you  cfiscussed  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  discussed  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  that 
lumber — what  it  was  worth  to  us,  tariff  or  not.  We  sell  a  great  deal 
of  that  lumber  in  Canada. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  take  into  account  the  tariff,  then, 
whether  it  was  off  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.     I  never  have  taken  it  into  account. 

Senator  Jonks,  Do  you  remember  in  that  conversation  whether  it 
was  said  that  the  tariff  did  not  make  any  difference  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  Baius.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones,  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  not  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said  about  it.  I  know 
tliat  hfi  wanted  a  dollar  a  thousand  more  for  the  lumber  than  we  paid 
for  it  the  year  before. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  make  that  demand  on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  why  he  made  the  demand. 

Senator  Kern.  Tell  us  what  he  said  connecting  the  tariff  with  the 
price  of  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said  something  about — that  with  the  tariff  off  the 
lumber  was  worth  more  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  the  tanff  on. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  sav  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  it  would  make  no  difference  to  us  nuich,  as 
we  sold  the  limiber  in  Canada,  and  we  would  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  tariff  if  it  was  taken  off. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  as  Mr.  Hihes  .said  anything  about  it. 
In  fact,  I  done  most  of  the  talking  about  the  price  o^  the  lumber.    * 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hixies  said  nothiug  about  the 
effect  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  might  have  said  it.    I  do  not  remember  if  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  very  active  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
on  lumbei-  about  that  time,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Senator  Jones.  He  would  have  been  very  likely  to  have  said  some- 
thing about  it;  do  you  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  might.    I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  said  anything  or 
not.  He  was  generally  talking  about  the  tariff  on  lumber  when  he 
had  a  chance.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Jones.  There  was  a  good  opportunity  then,  was  there 

not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  he  might  have  said  something  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  sav  that  meeting  was  on  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  27th. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Senator  Kern  you  said 
May  26th,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  27th;  the  day  after  Mr.  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  of  the  conversation? 
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Mr.  Baker.  F'rom  the  day  after  Mr.  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  thin^  which  interested  you  that  day  was  this 
attempt  to  make  a  deal  with  Mr.  Carney? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  thing  in  which  you  were  specially  in- 
terested ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  was  the  matter  that  you  had  discussed  before 
Mr.  Funk  came  and  after  he  left? 

Mr.  Baker.  Both. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  there  was  some  considerable  difference  between 
you  and  Mr.  Carney? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  the  Norway  there  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  matter  that  engaged  your  attention  and 
occupied  your  mind  during  that  conversation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  were  there  for. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Funk  did  not  attract  any  special 
attention  from  vou  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  !5fot  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  a  casual  matter — his  coming  up  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Hines — was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  considered  it  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  other  gentlemen  coming  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Hines  that  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  congratulating  him 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Dia  anybody  else  come  up  to  him  that  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  the  only  interruption  that  that  conversation 
suffered  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  the  only  interruption  that  we  had  while  we 
were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Hines  talking  with  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  club? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  meet  anybody  there  that  day  whom  you 
knew? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  club  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  A  man  might  have  come  up  and  talked  to  Mr. 
nines  about  Mr.  Lorimer's  election,  and  you  might  have  forgotten 
about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  would  have  rememl^ered  it,  becauso 
I  remember  very  plainly  that  there  was  no  other  interruption  while 
we  were  there. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  distinct  in  your  memory? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  distinct  in  my  memory. 

Senator  Kern.  There  (^ould  not  anybody  come  up  and  talk  to  Mr. 
liines  without  your  knowing  it  while  you  were  sitting  therel 

Mr.  Bakes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  was  the  last  thing  that  Mr.  Funk  or  Mr.  Hines 
»?aid,  just  before  they  walked  away? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  last  thing  Mr.  Funk  said  was  "  I  have  never  met 
the  Senator,  and  I  would  Tike  to  be  introduced  to  him,"  or  some 
words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  walked  off,  and  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hines  reply. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  yon  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hines  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  accommodate  him  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  having  been  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  Mr.  Hines  say  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  did  these  men  stand  with  reference  to  the 
place  occupied  bv  Mr.  Hall  on  the  couch? 

Mr.  Baker.  iV'ell,  he  would  be  closer  to  him.  I  should  say  they 
would  not  be  over  7  or  8  feet. 

Mr.  Healt.  Thev  stood  right  in  front  of  Mr.  Hall,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Baker.  In  {he  first  conversation? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir:  a  little  to  Mr.  Hall's  left,  as  we  was  facing 
them. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  who  was  it  who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Hall  on  the  left? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  then  Mr.  Carney? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  then  yourself? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  long  a  couch  was  that,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  hold  seven  or  eight  people,  iinyhoVr.  I  guess 
it  must  have  been  10  or  12  feet  long.     I  never  measured  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  r^nember  when  Mr.   Hines  addressed  Mr. 
Funk  that  day  that  he  called  him  by  his  name? 
,     Mr.  Baker.  That  Mr.  Hines  called  him  by  his  name? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  do  not  recall  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  do  not  remember  his  saying,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Funk''? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  so  address  him  or  not? 

Mr.  Baker,  I  do  not  know.  If  he  did,  I  did  not  hear  him,  and  I 
heard  the  rest.     I  would  have  heard  him,  very  likely,  if  he  had. 

Mr.  Healt.  "WTiich  hand  did  Mr.  Funk  take  to  take  hold  of  Mr. 
Hines'sarm? 

Mr.  Baker.  Which  hand  did  he  take? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes:  which  hand  did  he  use? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  used  his  right  hand. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  where  it  was  on  Mr. 
Hines's  arm  that  he  took  hold  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember — I  did  not  notice  par- 
ticularly— he  just  reached  right  up  and  took  hold  of  his  arm  about 
like  this  [illustrating] ,  and  they  walked  off. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  above  or  oelow  the  elbow  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  was  above. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  think  it  was  above  the  elbow  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  that  fact  stand  out  in  your  recollection  pretty 
clearly  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Fairly  so.    I  would  not  swear  positively  to  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  Mr.  Hines  was  dressed  that 
day? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was;  what 
the  weather  conditions  were? 
.    Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  hear  that  day,  or  when  did  you  first 
learn  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  about  what  time  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  minutes  after 
to  half  past  10. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it  with  whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  Baker.  Over  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  not  come 
down ;  that  thev  wanted  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  i)id  he  tell  you  about  what  he  wanted  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  make  any  inquiry  for  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did,  at  the  time,  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Hines  was  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nothing  was  said  about  Mr.  Hines  or  his  whereabouts? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  Cook  did  not  indicate  to  you  what  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  you  about? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  until  I  got  down  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  got  there  what  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  that  they  understood  that  Mr.  Hines  had 
assigned  his  stock  to  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser,  of  Cloquet^ — or  that 
the  story  came  from  Cloquet;  that  he  had  assigned  his  stock  to 
Budolph  Weyerhaeuser  to  vote;  and  they,  being  minority  stock- 
holders, wanted  to  know  where  they  stoo^.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  it  at  all,  because,  if  there  had  been,  I 
would  have  known  it.  They  spoke  up  and  said:  "Now,  with  our 
stock  and  that  of  our  friends  and  Mr.  Hines's,  we  can  control  the 
company."    I  says:  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  this.    I  will 
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call  Mr.  Hines.    I  know  where  he  is  and  I  will  call  him  up  and  have 
him  come  over  here." 

Mr.  Healy.  And  vou  called  him  up  at  the  bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  called  up  our  oflSce,  and  they  called  him  up  at  the 
bank  and  connected  him  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  knew  where  Mr.  Hines  was  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  knew  what  he  told  me — where  he  would  be. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  be  at  the  bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  when  I  was  talking  to  him  at  the  office, 
when  I  called  him  up  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
were  down  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  and  wanted  to  see  me.  He  told 
me  to  go  down  and  see  them  and  see  what  thej  wanted  and  call 
him  up  and  let  him  know  at  the  Continental  National  Bank. 
^  Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hines  was  at  the  Con- 
tinental National  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  Onlv  from  what  he  told  me — that  he  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  that  over  the  telephone,  before  I  left  the 
office. 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  When  you  called  him  up  from  the  office,  how  did 
you  know  where  to  call  him  up? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  at  the 
train. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  this  telephone  conversation  was  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  later,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  vou  know  he  was  at  the  Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  know  it  until  I  called  him  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  just  took  a  chance  on  calling  him  up? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hines,  when  you  called  up,  that  Mr. 
Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  wanted  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  told  him  that  they  wanted  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  was  your  purpose  in  calling  him  up  to  tell  him 
that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  I  acquaint  him  with  all  business.  I  knew  it 
was  some  business  matter,  and  I  acquaint  Mr.  Hines  with  any  of 
these  business  matters  that  come  np. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  you  thou^rht  it  was  advisable  to  call  him  up 
and  tell  him  that  yon  were  ^oin^  down  to  talk  with  these  men  about 
a  subject  matter  of  which  you  had  not  then  been  advised? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  ri<rht? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  Mr.  Baker,  you  were  a  buyer  of  lumber,  as  I  un- 
derstand ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  operations  were  confined  to  that  department! 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.    I  sell  some  lumber,  too,  by  cargoes. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  What  is  your  general  business? 
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Mr.  Baker.  My  geiieral  business  is  in  charge  of  the  buying  of 
lumber. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  had  charge  of  the  business  there  about  the 
OfBce  when  Mr.  Hines  was  absent  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Barth  did,  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  have  general  charge  of  the  oflSce? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  had  general  charge  of  the  office  and  the  sales  de- 
partment. No  one  at  that  time,  except  Mr.  Hines  and  teyself,  had 
charge  of  the  buying  of  large  ataounts  of  lumber. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  Mr.  Cook  well  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Cook  knew  your  relations  to  the  Hines  Co.? 

Mr.  Bake^.  Yes. 

Senator  KtRN.  He  knew  you  as  a  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Seufittor  Kern.  This  business  that  Mr.  Cook  had  with  Mr.  Hineti 
did  not  relate  to  the  buying  of  lumber  or  the  selling  of  lumber 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  explain  why  he  called  you  up,  a  lumber 
buyer,  to  consult  you  about  a  matter  as  to  which  he  knew  you  had 
ho  concern? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Cook  and  I  have  been  very  good  friends  all  the 
while,  and  he  eonstlt^  me  a  gredt  iriany  times  about  things  that  he 
would  not  consult  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
about. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  inquire  for  Mr.  Hines  when  he  first  called  you 

up? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  inquire  whether  he  was  in  the  city  or  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tfell  Mr.  Wiehe  that  you  were  going  i^p  to  the 
hotel  to  meet  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  OTBrien  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  not  a  stockholder  or  an  officer  in  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co.  at  that  tmie  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  stock  interests  of  any  sort  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  personally ;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  not  personally.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  have  some  stock  in  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber 
Co.,  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  had  none  in  these  other  companies? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  fact  was  known  to  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
was  it  not — the  fact  that  you  did  not  own  stock  in  the  Virginia  & 
Rainy  Lake  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly ;  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  who  all  the 
stockholders  are  in  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  got  down  to  the  hotel,  you  told  Mr.  Cook 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  that  you 
did  not  know  whether  the  stock  interests  of  Mr.  Hines  and  Ml*.  Wey- 
erhaeuser had  been  pooled  or  not ;  that  you  did  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  that  I  was  confident  it  was  not  so,  but  I 
would  call  up  Mr.  Hines  and  find  out,  and  have  him  come  over  there. 
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Mr.  Hbai.y.  Your  reoollection  is  that  that  occurr/ed  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  somewhere  a  few  minutes  after  11  p-'clock. 

Mr.  HsALr.  Had  you  been  advised  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
were  trying  to  reach  somebody  cop^octed  with  the  Hin^  ]LiUffiber 
Co.  before  they  called  you  up  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo,  sir. 

Mn  Healy.  Did  they  tell  you  when  t^ey  went  down  there  ,what 
time  they  expected  to  leave  the  city? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  Tor.pnto  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Heajly.  Op"  what  train  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  tl^ink  the  3.02  train,  if  I  reQie^nber  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  the  train  leaving  on  the  Gr^nd  Tiwik? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  train  leaving  on  the  <jrjcaj94  Trunk;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  jthey  say  tiiat  they  yfoxQ  ^'aiting  there  ia  Cbicago 
to  find  out  about  this  stock  deal  before  tliey  left  for  Tprpi^tQ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  tluit  was  p^icuJarly  taltoed  of;  that 
thvy  were  waiting  for  that.  1  do  not  remember  of  its  being  talked 
of,  that  they  were  waiting  particularly  for  that  i>articular  item. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  did  not  indicate  to  you  that  that  was  the  thing 
tbat  they  were  w^niting  for  and  that  thev  were  very  ajnxious  to  ^aeet 
flcmiebody  connected  with  the  Pidward  itjn^efi  Lumber  Co.  who  could 
teU  them  what  the  situation  was  before  they  left  for  Toronto? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  took  it  that  way,  although  I  do  not  think  they 
said  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  called  up  Mr.  Hines  where?     At  the  bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  called  Mr.  Hines  up  from  the  room.  I  called  up 
our  office  and  told  them  to  connect  me  with  Mr.  Hines,  which  they 
done. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whnt  was  vour  talk  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  Mr.  "Hipes  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  vas 
there  and  wanted  to  see  him.  He  says:  "I  am  very  busy."  I  says^ 
"This  is  important.  You  better  come  right  over.^'  He  says,  "AH 
right.     I  will  come  right  over." 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  what  he  was  busy  about? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  him  what  they  wanted  to  see  him  about? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did,  sir,  when 

Mr.  Healy.  No:  I  mean  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  AMiy  did  you  not  make  an  inquiry  then  and  save  Mr. 
Hines  the  trip  over  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  I  did  not  think  it  was  business  to  talk  to  him 
over  the  telephone  if  he  was  busy  there.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
time  in  the  first  place  and  then  I  thought  it  was  much  better  for  him 
to  come  over  and  see  them. 

Mr.  Hj:aly.  You  could  have  ascertained  verv"^  easily  what  the  stock 
situation  was  by  a  simple  question  to  Mr.  Hines,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Baker,  t  suppose  if  I  had  asked  him  T  could. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  conveyed  that  infonnation  to  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  might  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  did  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  thought  it  was  sufficiently  important  to  take  Mr. 
Hines  away  from  his  other  business  and  bring  him  over  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  While  you  were  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  did  you 
communicate  with  Mr.  Wiehe  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  he  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.    Not  until  he  came  there  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.    I  mean  before  he  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  were  you  in  the  room,  in  Mr.  Cook's  or  Mr. 
O'Brien's  room  before  the  telephone  conversation  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  my  first  arrival  there,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  must  have  been  over  half  an  hour. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  after  Mr.  Hines's  arrival? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  say  maybe  10  minutes. 

Senator  EIern.  How  long  after  Mr.  Wiehe's  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  see.  No.  It  was  longer  than  that,  because  Mr. 
Hines  was  about  20  minutes.  He  came  over  there  somewhere  about 
20  minutes  after  11,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Wiehe  arrived  there  about  half  past  11,  and  Mr.  Hines  about 
20  minutes  past  11.  After  Mr.  Wiehe  arrived  there,  it  was  maybe  10 
minutes ;  I  did  not  time  it,  but  it  was  some  few  minutes.  We  talked 
quite  a  little  while  before  the  telephone  rang. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  went  to  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  that  Mr.  Hines  arrived  there  20  minutes 
pastil? 

Mr.  Baker.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  before  or  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  take  my  watch  out  to  see 
the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  so  precisely,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  much  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  fix  it  precisely.  I  say  about  20  minutes,  in 
my  judgment,  from  the  time  I  judge  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  it  have  beenl>efore  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  have  gotten  down  there  before 
11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  it  was  after  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  Ar. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  is  your  recollection  with  reference  to  whether  he 
came  before  half  past  11  or  not? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  Because  I  do  not  think  I  had  been  there  any  such 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  AMiat  did  Mr.  Cook  say  on  the  telephone,  when  he 
went  to  the  wire? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  turned  around — after  the  telephone  rang  he  went 
to  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  remember  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Baker.  lie  said  to  Mr.  Ilines,  '*  Thev  want  vou  on  the  tele- 
phone." 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  before  that? 
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Mr.  Bak£r.  About  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  a  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  hear  him  mention  any  name  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  occurred. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  Mr.  Hines  went  to  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  was  Mr.  Hines  at  the  time  Mr.  Cook  called 
him? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hines  was  sitting  at  the  table  along  with  Mr. 
Wiehe,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  myself  at  the  time  that  Mr.  (S)ok  was  at 
the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  was  he  sitting  with  reference  to  where  you  sat 
at  the  table?  ^ 

Mr.  Baker.  He  sat  right  opposite  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  sat  right  next  to  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  sat  next  to  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Wielie  sat  next,  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  I.  Mr. 
O'Brien  sat  at  the  fartlier  end  of  the  table,  away  from  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  you  first  remembered  the  location  of 
these  different  gentlemen  in  that  room  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  stated  this  morning  that  it  was  after  the  White 
affair;  but  it  was  after  Mr.  Cook's  testifying  at  the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  two  years  later? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  two  years  after  the  happening  of  the  incident 
in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  not  tried  to  fix  in  your  mind  prior  to  that  the 
location  of  the  different  men  around  the  table,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  first  time  you  gave  it  any  thought  or  consid- 
eration was  after  the  testimony  given  at  Springneld? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  was  some  time  in  April,  1911? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  day  he  testified? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  the  date  he  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  anybody  aid  you  in  fixing  the  location  of  you 
different  men  around  that  table? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  about  it  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  talked  it  over;  ves. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  the  attorneys  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  attorneys? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hyiies  and  Judge  Farrar  and,  I  think,  there  was 
Mr.  Herrick,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  talk  it  over  with  them  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Hynes  twice,  but  with  the  others 
only  once. 
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Mr.  IIealy.  WTien  you  talked  with  those  gentlemen  you  gave  them 
your  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  men  were  seated 
around  that  table;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  say  for  sure  whether  I  gave 
it  to  Air.  Hynes  first  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  not  you  remember  what  you  said  to  him  very  re- 
cently with  reference  to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  recently? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  since  I  have  been  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Healy.  All  these  conversations  with  counsel  have  occurred 
since  April,  1911,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    It  occurred  in  the  month  of  June. 
'   Mr.  Healy.  In*the  month  of  June,  1911? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heali*.  How  manv  times  have  vou  talked  about  it  with  coun- 
tsel  or  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  Twice,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  once  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  twice  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  were  those  conversations? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  first  was  with  W.  J.  Hynes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Edward  Hines,  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  and  C.  F. 
Wiehe. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  the  first  conversation  last? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.     Mavbe  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  that  conversation,  did  you  give  your  recol- 
lection of  what  occuri'ed  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present  also  give 
their  recollection  of  what  occurred? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wiehe 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wiehe  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  your  recollection  is  that  at  this  conversation  in 
June,  1911,  the  only  person  who  gave  his  recollection  of  what  oc- 
curred in  Mr.  Cook's  room  that  morning  was  yourself? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  how  about  the  second  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  second  conversation  about  what? 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  occurred  in  that  room  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  say  that  we  discussed  how  we  sat  at  the 
table  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  anything  else  with  reference  to  what 
happened  in  that  room  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  we  discussed  what  was  said  there  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  give  your  i*ecollection  of  what  the  conversa- 
tion was? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  other  gentlemen  i 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Wiehe  was  not  there  at  the  second  conversation. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Then  he  did  not  give  his  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Bakek.  Not  there. 

Mr.  Hkalt.  Was  Mr.  Hines  there  on  the  second  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hkajly.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  what  his  recollection  of  the 
elephone  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Bakek.  We  have  had  some  talk.  I  would  not  say  whetlier  he 
id  it  there  at  that  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  not  yau  remember  what  he  said  on  that  second 
ccasion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hines  said  anything 
dere.     I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  several  times  about  this  thing. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  of  the  conversations  which  you  had  with  A^. 
lines,  has  he  given  or  attempted  to  give  you  his  recollecticm  of  the 
jlephone  conversation  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  place  the  date ;  sometime  between  the  time 
[r.  Cook  testified  and  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  tnat  occur! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  say  where  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  might  have  been  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  might  have  done  it  in  Washington,  too. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Hines 
ave  his  version  of  what  occurred  in  Mr.  Cook's  room  that  momijig? 

Mr.  Baker.  Tlie  first  time  we  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Hines,  it  was 
>metime  shortly  after  Mr.  Cook  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  where  tliat  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  was  in  Chicago,  in  our  offiee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Hines  said  to  you  on  that 
3casion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  remember  anything  that  he  said  to  you  at 
lattime? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  remember  anything  particular  that  he 
lid  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  Mr.  Hines  informing 
ou  at  any  time  his  version  of  the  telephone  conversation  in  the 
Frand  Pacific  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  May  26,  1909? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  we  talked  it  over  once  on  ^oin^  out — I  remem- 
er  now;  I  went  out  home  with  him  one  night  m  his  automobile,  to 
Ivanston,  and  he  talked  it  over  with  me  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Baker.  AVe  talked  it  over.  He  asked  me  what  I  understood 
le  conversation  was,  and  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  did  not  contradict  me,  or  he  did  not  make  any  sug- 
estions  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  was  his  recollection  of  the 
mversation  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  used  those  words. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  Mr.  Hines 
never  at  any  time  had  given  vou  his  version  of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  he  asKed  me  my  version  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  he  never  told  you  what  he  recalled  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Mr.  Wiehe  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  Mr.  Wiehe  ever  given  you  his  version  of  the 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  gave  me  some  version  about  how  it  came  that  Mr. 
Cook  called  them  up  the  day  before  we  got  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Called  up  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  Called  up  Mr.  Wiehe;  wanted  to  find  out  where  Mr. 
Hines  was  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  on  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Wiehe  tell  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  as  he  understood  the  conversation  and 
about  the  location  of  the  room,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were 
looking  for  Mr.  Hines  on  the  25th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  has  told  me  since  that  time,  but  he  did  not  tell 
me  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  it  he  told  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  that  they  called  him  up  and  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  I  said,  "  That  is  how  you  came  to  come  down  there 
on  the  26th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  asked  him  if  that  was  how  he  came  to  come  down 
to  the  room  on  the  26th,  and  he  told  me  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  else  did  he  sav? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  conversations. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  inform  you  that  he  told  Cook  and  O'Brien 
that  Mr.  Hines  would  be  back  the  next  day  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  his  telling  me  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  at  anv  time  tell  vou  what  his  recol- 
lection  of  that  telephone  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  talked  some  abftut  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  it  he  told  you  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  that  he  understood  the  conversation  about 
as  I  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  he  understood  the  conversation  about  as  you  had. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  told  him  then  what  your  recollection  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Hines'^  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  anybody  called  your  attention  to  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  not  in  re^ara 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  talked  with  Miss  Carroll,  the  telephone 
operator  of  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  at  any  time  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  since  she  testifieid  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  asked  her  once  about  it  She  told  me  she  heard  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  ask  her  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  here  within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  remembered  about  the  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  she  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  her  your  recollection  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  read  her  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  the  only  person  who  has  given  you  his  recollec- 
tion of  that  telephone  conversation  is  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  he  stated  in 
substance  that  his  recollection  was  substantially  the  same  as  yours. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  substantially  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  again,  if  you  will,  what  was 
said  on  the  telephone  that  morning. 

Mr.  Baker.  After  Mr.  Hines  got  to  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said,  "  Hello."  He  said,  "  I  have  talked  with  the 
governor,  and  he  says  he  will  see  you." 

Mr.  Healy.  Didn't  he  say,  "Hello,  Congressman;  I  have  just 
talked  with  the  governor  "  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  him  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remember  he  did  not  use  the  word  "  Congress* 
man"? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  stated  it  just  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  said,  "  I  have  talked  with  the  governor,  and 
he  wUl  see  you  "  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  "And  he  will  see  you." 

Mr.  Healy.  Didn't  he  say,  "Hello,  Congressman;  I  have  just 
talked  with  the  governor,  and  he  said  he  would  see  you  immedi- 
ately"? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  that.  It  might  have  been  so;  but 
the  words  were,  as  I  understood  it,  that  he  said,  "  I  have  talked  with 
the  governor,  and  he  will  see  you." 

Air.  Healy.  What  was  the  next  thing  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  And  he  said,  "  You  understand  how  the  administra- 
tion feels  toward  it,  and  do  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  be 
elected." 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  not  say,  "  Now,  Congressman,  you  Know  how 
important  it  is  to  the  administration  "? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  it  that  w^^y. 

Mr.  Healy.  Sir? 

^ir.  Baser.  I  do  not  lemember  it  that  way  i 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  you  say  that  be  did  not  use  those  ^/or.ds? 

Mr.  Bakbs.  Njo,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  HeaxiY.  Did  he  mention  the  President's  name? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  then. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hii^es  sjiid,  "How 
anxious  the  President  and  Senator  Aldrich  ai»  to  have  you  elected ''? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  remember  Senator  Aldridi's  name  having 
been  mentioned  in  the  telephone  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  the  President's  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Senator  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Bajkjeul  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  any  name.  I  think  he 
said  "  the  administration." 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  the  next  was,  "and,  if  necessary,  I  wiil  come 
down." 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  "  Do  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  "?  Was 
that  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said,  "  Do  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  be 
elected." 

Mr.  Hynes.  He  said  that  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  did  not  catch  that,  if  you  said  that.  Did  you  tell  ufl 
about  "not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  "? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  his  exact  words,  if  you  recall  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Healy.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  "  Do  not  leave  anv  stone  imtumed  to  be  elected." 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say,  "'  Do  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  be 
elected,  if  possible  to  do  it"? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  that  last  expression. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  not  read  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  nines  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  is  your  recollection — and  you  are  going  accord- 
ing to  your  recollection  of  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Hines  on  that 
occasion  as  nearlv  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

^Ir.  Healy.  And  your  recollection  has  not  been  refreshed  by  any- 
thing that  anybody  has  told  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  no  testimony  nor 


Mr.  Healy.  No  person  since  that  time  has  indicated  to  you  his  rec- 
ollection of  the  lan^age  that  was  used  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  that  is  my  own  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  the  order  in  which  the  diiferent  statements  were 
made,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  the  reporter  read  my  question? 
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The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  fitEXLT.  Or  the  order  in  which  the  different  statements  were  made,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  think  that  is  right,  as  they  came  in  in  order. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  say  you  have  not  talked  with  Miss  Carroll 
about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  She  has  not  given  you  her  recollection  of  the  conver- 
sation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  iSo,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  any  of  these  wit- 
nesses who  have  testified  heretofore  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  None  of  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Baker.  None  of  them  at  all,  except  what  I  have  seen  here  in 
the  Washington  papers. 

Senator  Jones.  The  Washington  City  papers? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Has  anyone  talked  with  you  who  pretended  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hines  or  the  others  who  were  there  present 
when  this  telephone  message  was  given,  and  related  to  you  what 
ihey  have  testified  to  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  Miss  Carroll,  nor  Mr.  Hall,  nor  Mr.  Carney- 
nobody  has  told  me  one  word  that  they  have  testified  to  at  all,  as  I 
now  remember.  There  might  have  been  at  one  time  some  one  made 
some  remark.  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was — something  about  Miss 
Carroll,  about  some  cross-examination  that  some  one  gave  her  on  the 
stand  here,  but  what  it  was  I  could  not  tell  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Hines  directed  the  persons  with  whom  he 
was  talking  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  what  was  the  next  thing  said  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  "  And,  if  necessary,  I  will  come  to  Springfield  to- 
night." 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  all  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  all  the  conversation  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  he  turned  from  the  wire? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  hung  up  the  wire  and  came  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Baicer.  Then  they  asked — either  Mr.  Co€k  or  Mr.  O'Brien; 
I  would  not  say  which  one — asked  him  if  that  was  in  regard  to  the 
senatorial  election  at  Springfield,  and  he  said  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  not  say,  "  I  have  just  bieen  talking  to  Senator 
Lorimer  "  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  far  as  I  can  remember;  yes.  I  would  not  swear 
positivelv  that  he  did  not.    To  my  memorv  he  did  not. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Did  not  Miss  Carroll  tell  you,  on  one  or  more  oc- 
casions, that  she  remembered  this  conversation  over  the  wire  sub' 
stantially  as  you  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  nobody  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  anybody  told  you  that  Miss  Carroll's  recollection 
agreed  with  yours? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Has  anybody  told  you  that  your  recollection  of  the 
conversation  agreed  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehet 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  whose 
names  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  what  was  sketched  in  the  Washington  Times,  and 
the  StaFj  I  think  it  is — the  evening  papers. 

Mr.  Elealy.  Those  are  the  only  papers  you  have  read? 

Mr.  Baker.  Those  are  the  only  papers  1  have  read. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  not  read  any  of  the  Chicago  papers,  which 
purported  to  give  the  testimony  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  in  regard  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  papers  which  you  have  read  contained  a  very 
brief  resume  of  the  testimony,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  bri^f ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  no  questions  and  answers? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Comparatively  short  accounts? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  those  are  the  only  papers  which  you  have  read? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  regard  to  the  testimony  here  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  anybody  told  you  at  any  time  that  testimony  was 
given  by  any  of  these  witnesses  in  this  witness  room  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  heard  it  generally  talked,  down  at  the  hoteL 
I  have  heard  some  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  heard  any  talk  about  the  precise  language 
which  was  used  on  the  telephone  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Neither  Mr.  Edward  Hines  nor  Miss  Carroll  nor  any- 
body else? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  is  true,  too,  with  reference  to  your  con- 
versation in  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  not  read  in  any  of  the  newspapers  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Edward  Hines  and  Mr.  Carney 
in  reference  to  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  nobody  has  discussed  it  with  you  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  what  they  swore  to ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  has  told  you  what  they  swore  to  with  reference 
to  that  Union  League  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody,  prior  to  the  giving  of  their  testimony,  has 
attempted  to  refresh  your  recollection  by  telling  you  whart  their 
recollection  of  that  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  talked  about  the  matter  before  the  attorneys,  Mr. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Carney  and  I,  when  we  were  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  but  did  anybody  in  these  talis  tell  you  what 
their  recollection  or  that  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  talked  over — ^whal  their  recollec- 
tion was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hall. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Hall  say? 

Mr.  Baejir.  Well,  if  I  remember  it  right  now,  he  said  that  he  came 
down  to  Chicago  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Hines  about  it,  something  about 
Mr.  Funk.  I  can  not  tell  just  how  that  was  given,  something  about 
that  it  was  as  he  understood — ^his  memory  was  that  this  was  the 
same  man  that  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  in  the  Union  League. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  while  you  were  trying  to  ascertain  who 
Tsras  present  in  the  Union  League  Club,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  that  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  fdter  you  had  ascertained  who  was  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hall,  on  that  occasion,  tell  you  what  he  re- 
called of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Funk  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  what  he  told  the  attorneys  who  were  questioning 
him  about  what  he  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  heard  what  he  said  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  already  given  your  recollection  of  the  con- 
versation to  the  attorneys? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  say  which  one  gave  it  to  him  first. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  who  else  was  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Hall,  Judffe 
Hynes,  and  Judge  Farrar,  and  Mr.  Allen,  part  of  the  time,  and  Im*. 
Herrick. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  conference  last? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  presume  we  might  have  been  there  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  talking  about  this  matter  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Talking  about  this  matter,  and  different  things  about 
this  case. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  when,  after  the  conversation  in  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  was  it  that  you  recalled  the  persons  who  were  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  Mr.  Cook  had  given  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  Cook  testified  at  Springfield,  did  you  im- 
mediately recall  who  was  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  tnat  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  within,  I  think,  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
that  I  talked  to  Mr.  Hines.  I  was  not  at  home  the  day  that  Mr. 
Cook  testified,  but  when  I  came  back  to  Chicago,  I  then  talked  to 
Mr.  Hines  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  say  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  such  conversation  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  gentlemen  discuss  at  that  time,  you  and  Mr. 
Hines,  the  identity  of  the  persons  who  were  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  there  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  talked  over  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say  to  you  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  asked  me  who  was  there,  and  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  controversy  about  it;  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  persons  who  were  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  recalled  as  being  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  talk  with  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.    I  told  him  who  was  there. 
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Mr.  IIealy.  Did  you  tell  him  on  that  occasion  what  you  remcfm- 
bered  about  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  did.  I  would  not  say  positively  whether 
that  was  the  occasion  or  not,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  remember  on  that  occasion  snbstafitiaily 
what  you  testify  to  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  thing  was  clear  and  fresh  in  your  memory) 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Although  you  bad  not  given  it  any  consideration  for 
approximately  two  years  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  tell  you  things  that  happened,  the  prices  of 
lumber,  for  the  last  six  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that  I  can  give  ycm 
the  prices  that  we  have  paid  for  lumber  for  the  last  five  years  back; 
of  our  large  purchases. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  any  telephone  conversation  that 
you  had  with  anybody  else  in  the  month  of  May,  1909,  after  this  one 
m  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  particularly  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  June,  1909?' 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  particularly  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  remember  any  telephone  conversaticfn  yod 
had  with  anybody  during  the  year  1909,  except  this  one  about  which 
you  have  testified,  or  these  two! 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir:  and  I  would  not  have  remembered  this,  if 
Mr.  Cook  had  not  testified  the  way  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  long-distance  communications  with 
anybody  during  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Bakes.  V ery  likely  I  did ;  with  our  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  them  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  the  name  of  any  person  with  wh(»n 
you  talked  on  such  occasions? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  talk  nearly  every  day  to  our  office  when  I  am  out  of 
Chicago  on  the  long-distance  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Wiehe  about  the  presence 
of  Cook  and  O'Brien  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  about  a  year  after 
this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  he  told  you  on  one  occasion  that  he 
had  been  down  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  at  midnight  to  see  these 
men? 

Mr.  Baker.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  never  discussed  that  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  He^u.y.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hev\ly.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Wiehe's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  heard  about  that  here  since  I  have  been  here  in 
Washington;  Mr.  Wiehe  talked  it  over,  but  I  never  heard  of  it 
before  or  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  You  and  Mr.  Hall  were  both  lumber  buyers! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  For  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  His  territory  was  more  particularly  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  read  Mr.  Funk's  testimony,  or  read  of  it, 
about  10  days  after  his  testimony  was  given? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  that — after  Mr.  HalPs  testimony? 

Senator  Kern,  ^'ou  first  knew  of  Mr.  Funk's  position  about  10 
days  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  at  Springfiela? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  sometime  about  that,  10  or  12  days. 

Senator  Kern.  About  that  time  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Baker.  After  that  time:  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well.  I  should  say  it  was  somewhere  about  10  or  12 
days  after  he  gave  the  testimony. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hines  then  what  you  remembered 
of  the  convei'sation? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  talked  it  over  then. 

Senator  Kern.  You  remembered  it  entirely  differently  from  Mr. 
Funk  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  ask  you  to  repeat  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  meinoiy  was  entirely  different  from  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Funk  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  so  expressed  it  to  Mr.  Hines  about  10  or 
12  days  after  ^Ir.  Funk  testified? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Funk  testified  on  the  29th  dtry  of  March,  so  you 
must  have  told  Mr.  Hines  about  it  sometime  before  the  middle  of 
April  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  somewhere  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Senator  Kekn.  Did  Mr.  Hines  suggest  then  that  you  go  to  Spring- 
field and  testify? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  going  to  Springfield. 

Senator  Kern.  The  committee  was  then  in  session? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  remained  in  session  until  the  4th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  went  down  there  jukI 
testified  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  anybody  suggest  that  you  go  along  and  test  fv, 
too? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  not  at  home  when 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  you  were  at  home  when  you  told  Mr.  Hine.-. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kekn.  Mr.  Ilines  had  testified  at  the  time  you  talked  to 
him  about  rhis  matter  fii-st? 

Mr.  I^AKKR.  Mr.  Ilines  testified,  if  I  rememl^er  right,  before  Air. 
Funk  did  and  you  say  he  testified  on  the  29th  of  March.  You  told 
nieMr.  Funk  testified  on  the  2J)th  of  March. 

^Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  somewhere  aIon*r  from  the  12th  to  the  ir)t!i  of 
April  that  I  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Ilines.  I  did  not  see  Mr,  Funk's 
testimony  until  I  came  home. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Wiehe  went  down  and  testified  about  the  20th 
<of  April,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Kerx.  There  was  no  suggestic  n  made  to  you  b\'  anybody 
that  you  go  and  testify? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  AVas  any  suggestion  made  to  you  by  anybody  that 
you  go  down  and  testify? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  Was  any  explanation  given  to  you  as  to  why  Mr. 
Wiehe  should  l>e  taken  down  there  and  you  left  out? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  You  had  been  in  Washington  previous  to  the  20th 
of  May.  I  believe? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  1009? 

Senator  Kerx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  how  long  had  you  been  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  trip,  I  think,  I  arrived  here  on  the  20th. 

Senator  Kerx.  A\Tiere  did  you  stop? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Senator  Kerx.  Was  Mr.  Ilines  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  you  were  with  Mr.  Hines  from  that  time  oiv, 
•off  and  on,  up  to  the  time  you  departed  for  Chicago? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  you  and  he  started  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerx.  Anybody  else  in  your  party? 

Mr.  l^AKER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  Did  you  travel  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Ilines  and  I  went  to  Chicago  together,  alone. 

Senator  Kerx.  Did  you  talk  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  Y(;u  and  he  were  C(»mpanions  on  the  return  trip, 
were  von  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  ^  es. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  tliere  was  no  other  (•om])anion? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  vou  sav  he  did  not  mention  the  senatorial 
affair? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Springfield,  but  he  did  not 
tell  me  what  for. 

Senator  Kerx.  That  was  the  only  mention  lie  made  of  the  sena- 
torial election? 
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Mr.  Baker.  That  was  tlie  only  thin|;r  we  talked  al)oiit — about  the 
senatorial  election.  We  talked  a  great  deal  after  the  time  we  left 
here  about  the  purchase  of  Senator  Stephenson's  lunilx^r. 

Senator  Kerx.  Did  you  talk  anything  about  his  business  here  in 
Washingt<'n,  about  the  tight  that  he  was  making  on  the  tariff 
measure  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh.  it  might  have  l)een  spoken  of. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  von  aiiv  recollection  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kerx.  Those  conversations  made  no  impression  on  your 
mind  ? 

ilr.  Baker.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  Now,  then,  you  got  to  Chicago  that  morning  at 
8.55  o'clock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Ivern.  And  Mr.  Wielie  met  vou  at  the  station? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  ciir,  as  we  got  off  the  car. 

Senator  Kerx.  At  the  train  or  at  the  cai's  or  how? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  train:  yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Kerx.  So  that  you  saw  him  immediately  ujx)n  getting  off 
the  car? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Hines  pass  out  of 
the  station  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.   uhere  did  you  separate? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  out  and  left  them  standing  there  talking. 

Senator  Kerx.  Do  you  knoAv  what  they  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  heard  Mr.  Hines  say  to  Mr.  Wiehe  not  to  go 
to  Springfield  until  after  he  talked 

Senator  Kerx.  Oh,  no;  you  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hines  say  to  Mr. 
Wiehe 

Mr.  Baker.  T  heard  Mr.  Wiehe  say  to  Mr.  Hines  not  to  go  to 
Springfield  until  after  he  had  talked  with  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kerx.  You  heard  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  at  the  train? 

ifr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  stood  by  and  heard  that  part  of  the  con- 
vei*sation? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  just  as  I  got  off  the  car. 

Senator  Kern.  You  heard  no  more? 

!Mr.  Baker.  Xo  more,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Hines,  "  I  am  going  home," 
and  he  said,  '"  You  will  get  me  over  at  the  Continental  >rational 
Bank." 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  did  not  pass  out  with  him? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  No.     I  went  out  ahead  of  him. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  do  not  know  how  thev  left  the  station? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not.  I  saw  Mr.  Hines  s  automobile  standing  in 
front  of  the  station. 

Senator  Kerx.  You  recognized  that  ? 

^fr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  his  chauffeur? 

Mr.  Baker.  His  chauffeur — I  do  not  remember,  they  have  changed 
^•hauffeurs,  but  I  recognized  the  machine. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  went  home  and  afterwards  you  were 
called  up  by  Cook  and  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  from  there  home,  and  then  from  there  to  the 
office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  and  at  the  office  I  was 
called  up. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  arranged  for  a  meeting  between  Cook 
and  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Hines? 

ilr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Now,  will  vou  tell  the  committee  how  it  happened 
that  you  and  Mr.  Wiehe  both  at  different  times  that  morning 
arranged  for  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  Mr.  Wiehe  went  off  with  Mr.  Hines,  and  if  he 
arranged  any  meeting  with  Mr.  Hines  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  or  did  you  leam  abont  Mr.  Wiehe 
having  arranged  bv  telephone  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Hines  and 
Cook  and  O'Brien  ( 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  do 
it,  because  you  had  made  the  arrangement,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  and  neither  Cook  nor  O^Brien  told  me  they 
had  made  any  such  arrangement  with  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  if  Mr.  Wiehe  made  an  airangement  for 
this  meeting  over  the  telephone  with  Mr.  Hines,  ^nd  also  made  an 
arrangement  over  the  telephone  for  the  same  meeting,  you  have  no 
idea  why  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  done  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went  to 
the  Cook  and  O'Brien  room  and  talked  with  them  awhile? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  after  conniiunicating  with  Mr.  Hines  and 
learning  that  he  was  going  over  there,  you  went  down  into  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  and  met  him,  to  tell  him  their  business  before  he  came 
into  their  room^ 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kkrn.  Whv  did  vou  do  that^ 

ilr.  Bakkk.  1  did  that  because  it  was  business.  I  did  not  know 
but  what  there  might  have  been  some  of  this  st(K*k  liad  been  assigned. 
I  told  him  T  did  not  think  so,  but  I  did  not  know,  and  I  thought  I 
would  tell  Mr.  Hines  about  it  befcu'e  he  came  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  vou  think  that  would  have  made  anv  difference 
as  to  what  he  would  have  told  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  did  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Kern.  You  tliought  it  was  important  that  you  go  and  tell 
him  in  advance  what  their  business  was  so  that  he  could  frame  his 
conversation  accordingly  when  he  went  into  the  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  nofhave  anv  object  in  view  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  and  Mr.  Hines  went  back  into  Cook  and 
O'Brien's  room  together? 

Mr.  Baker.  No:  I  went  up  immediately  ahead  of  him,  about. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  vou  sav  when  vou  went  in? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  said,  "  I  have  come  back,'-  or  something  that 
amounted  to  that,  and  just  then  Mr.  Hines  came  in. 
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Senator  Kern.  He  followed  vou  in  immediately? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  followed  me  in  almost  immediately. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Mr.  Wiehe  did  not  get  there  until  20  minutes 
later? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  about  10  minutes  later. 

Senator  Kern.  AVhat  were  you  folks  doing  when  Mr.  Wiehe  got  in 
the  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  were  sitting  talking  over  the  arrangements  of  the 
Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co. — their  business. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Wiehe  did  not  meet  Mr.  Hines  downstairs? 

Mr.  Baker.  Before? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes ;  before  he  went  up. 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Wiehe  downstairs? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Wiehe  at  all  between  the  time 
you  left  him  at  the  station  and  the  time  he  came  into  Cook  and 
O'Brien's  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Wiehe,  when  he  came  to  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel  that  morning,  met  Cook  and  O'Brien  and  you  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Kern.  And  is  it  not  true  that  O'Brien  and  Cook  and  Mr. 
Hines  and  you  all  went  to  Cook's  room  together  that  morning? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Wiehe  was  not  there  at  all  about  the  hotel,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Until  after  you  had  been  in  the  room  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  not  there  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kern.  And  after  this  telephone  bell  rang  Mr.  Cook  went 
to  the  telephone,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  told  Mr.  Hines  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
to  him.     Do  you  remember  his  exact  language  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  "  Mr.  Hines,  they  want  you  on  the  telephone." 

Senator  Kern.  Those  were  his  words? 

Mr.  Baker.  Those  were  his  words. 

Senator  Kern.  You  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  I  remember  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  "  Mr.  Hines,  you  are  wanted  on  the  telephone." 

Mr.  Baker.  "Mr.  Hines,  they  want  you  on  the  telephone,"  as  I 
remember. 

Senator  Kern.  He  said  nothing  different  from  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  particularly.  There  may  have  been  different 
words,  but  that  is  what  he  said — ''  Mr.  Hines,  they  want  you  on  the 
telephone."     That  is  the  way  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hines  then  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went  to 
the  telephone,  and  Mr.  Cook  returned  to  his  chair  at  the  table? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  the  conversation  proceed,  or  was  the  conversa- 
tion suspended  while  Mr.  Hines  was  talking  at  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  anybody  and  every- 
body in  the  room  from  hearing  that  conversation,  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hines  left  the  telephone  and  he  did  not  say.  as 
far  as  you  remember,  that  he  had  been  talking  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ivern.  You  did  not  hear  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  that  he  had  been  talking  to 
Senator  I^rimer. 

Senator  Kern.  If  he  had  said  that,  you  would  have  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  fix  the  time  of  the  conversation  at  the  Union 
League  Club  as  the  day  after  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer.  How 
do  you  fix  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  being  the  next  day  after  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  fix  that  dav? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  being  tfte  next  day  after  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  fix  it  as  the  next  day  after  he  was 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  Mr.  Hines  had  telegraphed  to  our  general 
managers  to  be  at  Chicago;  that  he  was  going  to  Washington. 

Senator  Kern.  Wlio  was  your  general  manager? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  T.  S.  Whitten. 

Senator  Kkrn.  How  did  you  know  that  he  had  telegraphed? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  lie  keeps  me  posted  on  those  things.  When 
he  wants  the  general  managers  there,  I  am  there  with  them. 

Senator  Kekn.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  after  this  came  out, 
after  Mr.  Funk's  testimony,  you  did  not  know  who  was  present  at 
the  Union  League  Club  besides  you  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  did  not  ask  me  now  who  was  present  at  the  Union 
League  Club. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  alreadv  told  us  that  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Carney  were  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Your  question  was  how  I  knew  that  was  the  next  day 
after  Senator  Lorinier's  election,  and  I  am  explaining  to  you  how  1 
know,  by  having  ]Vfr.  Hines  wiring  our  general  managers  to  be  there, 
and  I  was  only  in  Chicago  from  the  20th  to  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

Senator  Kern.  But  when  did  vou  look  up  those  figures  to  know 
when  you  were  in  Chicago  after  ^Ir.  Funk's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bakfr.  I  never  looked  them  up  to  s(»e  whetlier  1  was  in  Chi- 
cago after  Mr.  Funk's  testimony.     T  knew  F  was  tliere. 

Senator  Kern.  Without  lookin<r^ 

Mr.  Bakkk.  What? 

Senator  Kekn.  Could  you  remember  in  li)ll,  looking  back  two 
years,  where  you  were  on  the  27th  of  May? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  I  could,  where  the  case  of  when  Senator  Lorimer 
was  elected  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  knowing  that  I  left 
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hei'e  on  the  iiiorht  of  the  2r)th  with  Mr.  Hines  jind  arrived  in  Cliiea^r^^ 
on  the  mornincr  of  the  i^Gth. 

Senator  Kern.  After  two  years,  and  after  you  had  had  hundred?; 
of  conversations  with  ditTerent  people? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  could  then  recall  it  was  on  that  particular 
day  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected,  that  you  had  that  conversa- 
tion in  which  Mr.  P^ink  figures? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Without  being  able  to  remember  what  business 
you  were  talking  about,  or  who  were  the  persons  at  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  tell  you  what  business  I  did  every  day  that 
week,  and  I  have  no  memorandum  of  it  here,  either. 

Senator  Kehn.  If  you  could  tell  all  the  business  you  did  every  day 
that  week,  how  could  it  have  taken  you  two  or  three  or  four  weeks 
to  ascertain  the  men  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
kind  of  business  that  you  were  doing? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  that  was  a  different  situation.  When  Mr. 
Funk  made  that  speech  there  was  nothing  to  call  anyone's  attention 
to  it  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  casual  talk,  as  I  supposed, 
as  he  seemed  pleased  because  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected ;  but  when  it 
came  to  giving  his  testimony,  it  was  so  much  different  that  it  then 
fixed  my  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  vou  went  to  work  to  find  out? 

ft- 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  I  went  to  work  to  find  out  who  was  with  me. 

Senator  Kern.  To  find  out  what  business  you  were  talking  about^ 
and  with  whom  you  were  talking. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  A^Hiere  do  you  say  you  went  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  were  there  ?  ♦ 

Mr.  Baker.  We  had  telegraphed  to  our  general  managers  to  be 
down  at  Chicago  that  week. 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no;  but  where  did  you  go  after  the  Fimk  testi- 
mony to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  parties  who  were  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  George  Gynn,  of  Cleveland. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  a  memory  that  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  but  he  might  be  there.  I  was  not 
sure,  because  we  do  lots  of  business  with  him,  and  he  is  there  quite 
often  to  see  us,  and  I  did  not  tell  him  what  I  wanted.  I  asked  nim 
if  he  was  in  Chicago  about  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  About  what  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  About  Mav  27. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  what  you  said  to  him,  or  did  vou  trv  to  as- 
certain  v  hether  he  was  there  between  the  2r)th  and  the  BIst? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  there  that  week,  betwoou  Mav 
26  and  Mav  81.    That  is  what  I  asked  him.  and  he  said  no. 

Senator  Kern.   Vou  did  not  fix  any  particular  day  witli  him? 

Mr.  Bakkk.  No:  and  neither  did  I  with  the  other  gentlemen  I 
asked. 

Senator  Kern.  After  learning  that  Mr.  Gynn  was  not  in  Chicago, 
where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  1  got  to  Buffalo  I  asked  elohn  Mcleod  if  he  had 
been  there? 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  it  in  your  mind  that  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  him. 

Senator  Ivern.  What  did  you  ask  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  there  at  that  time,  and  he 
said  he  had  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Between  the  2Gth  and  the  31st? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  said  he  had  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  said  he  had  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  did  you  go  to  some  place  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  T  saw  Mr.  A.  K.  Silverthorn  at  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  said  he  had  not  been  tliere. 

Senator  Kekn.  You  asked  liim  if  he  had  been  there? 

Mr.  Baker.   Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  liave  it  in  mind  that  he  might  have  been 
one  of  the  party? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  had  it  in  mind  that  he  might  have  been.  I  was  trj'ing 
to  find  out  who  was  the  party. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  sav  you  finally  found  out  who  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  about  tlie  1st  of  June  Mr.  Hall  came  there  from 
Canada. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  he  not  been  in  Chicago  before  the  1st  of  June? 

Mr.  Baker.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kern.  During  May? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.     I  do  not  think  he  had. 

Senator  Kern.  When  Mr.  Hall  came  from  Canada,  then  you  talked 
it  over  with  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hall  when  he  came  in,  but  he  talked 
w^th  Mr.  Hines,  and  ]Mr.  Hines  told  me  al)out  what  Mr.  Hall  said, 
that  he  remembered  it  very  well,  and  said  that  we  were  there  trying 
to  buy  the  Carney  luml>er,  and  then  it  came  to  my  memory  right  on. 

Senator  Kern.  Not  onlv  that  came  to  your  memorv,  but  the  whole 
scene,  the  whole  situation,  and  all  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  did  not  change  the  situation  of  the  conversation 
at  all. 

Senator  Kern.   You  already  remembered  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  remembered  the  conversation  by  knowing  that  after 
Mr.  Funk  had  testified  it  was  so  much  different  from  what  the  con- 
versation was  there  that  it  brought  it  to  my  memory. 

Senator  Kern.  ^Miat  was  the  last  thing  that  was  said  by  either 
Mr.  Funk  or  Mr.  Hines  before  thev  stepped  awav  from  the  sofa? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Funk  made  the  last  si)eech,  as  I  remember  it — did 
the  last  talking  I  heard. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  sav? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  says,  ''  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  never  met  the 
Senator,  and  I  would  like  to  lx»  introduced  to  him."  or  '^to  be  made 
acquainted  with  him."' 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  say? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  vou.  Thev  walked  off  and  I  did  not 
hear  them. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  with  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Somewhere  over  20  years. 
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Senator  Ivern.  You  say  you  own  some  of  the  stock  in  his  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  just  a  few  shares. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  property  in 
his  employment? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  at  the  age  of  09  years,  you  are  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  For  employment  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  think,  with  the  stock  I  have  and  what  money 
I  have,  it  will  keep  me,  if  I  do  not  live  too  long. 

Senator  Kern.  You  are  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  my  wife — no  children. 

Senator  Keiin.  You  are  in  nowise  dependent  on  him  for  employ- 
ment, or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  not  fix  the  date  of  the  Wiehe  testimony  as 
April  20? 

Senator  Gamble.  March  29;  I  think  it  appears  in  the  record.  ^ 

Mr.  Healy.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  oi  Mr.  Wiehe.    I  think  the 
correct  date  is  April  25.    There  are  two  dates  on  that  same  page. 
.    Senator  Kern.  AVliat  is  the  page? 

Mr.  Healy.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  I  think  you  took  the 
top  date,  which  is  merely  the  date  of  the  session  of  the  day;  at  which 
particular  session  no  testimony  was  taken. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  Mr.  Funk's  testimony  was  given  about 
April  5,  instead  of  in  March.  His  testimony  begins  on  page  6,  and 
the  date  of  the  hearing  is  on  page  65,  April  5, 1911. 

Senator  Kern.  I  took  Mr.  Funk's  *  testimony  as  on  page  65  as 
April  5. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Wiehe's  testimony  is  on  the  25th  of  April. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Baker,  what  time  did  you  ^et  down  to  the 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  after  you  went  home  on  the  morning  of  the  26th? 

Mr.  Baker.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  quarter  or  20 
minutes  past  10. 

Senator  Jones.  About  20  minutes  after  10? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  from  there  you  called  up  Mr.  Hines  at  the 
Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  fii*st  place  I  called  up  Mr.  Cook — 
Cook  and  O'Brien. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then,  after  that,  vou  called  up  Mr.  Hines. 
What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  that  ^Ir.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  down 
at  the  Grand  Pacific,  and  wanted  me  to  cx)me  down  there  and  see 
them.     He  asked  me  what  for,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  went  from  there  down  to  the  Grand 
Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  saw  Mr.  Cook;  and  how  long  after  you  were 
there  did  you  try  to  get  Mr.  Hines  again  on  the  telej^hone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  not  over  five  minutes,  I  should  Judge. 

Senator  Jones.  Instead  of  calling  up  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  why 
did  vou  not  call  up  the  Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  I  would  have  to  get  the  number;  I  did  not 
know  the  Continental  Bank's  number  in  the  room;  so  I  called  np  the 
office.  I  very  seldom  call  up  Mr.  Hines  anywhere  down  town.  They 
always  know  where  he  is  at  the  office;  and  I  call  up  the  office,  and 
thev  connect  me  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  think  he  had  left  the 
Continental  Bank? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  He  told  you  when  you  left  him  at  the  depot  that 
he  was  going  over  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  I  talked  to  him  over  the  telephone  I  told  him  I 
was  going  down  to  see  Mr.  Cook,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  be 
there ;  so  I  had  no  reason  to  think  he  had  left. 

Senator  Jones.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  vou  thought  best  to  call 
up  ^e  office  and  have  them  connect  you  with  "him  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  I  invariably  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  them  that  he  was  at  the  Continental 
Bank  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  would  find  him  there. 

Senator  Jones.  AVhen  he  came  over  tliere  vou  met  him  in  the  ro- 
tunda  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  told  him  what  Mr.  Cook  wanted? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  told  him  what  they  wanted — what  they  were 
after. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  where  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
were? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  what  room  thev  were  in. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  go  up  ahead  of  him  to  the  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  it.  I  supposed  likely  they 
might  think  that  I  might  be  trying  to  tell  him  something,  maybe, 
that  I  didn't  want  them  to  laiow,  or  :^oniething  of  that  kind.  I  did 
not  make  up  my  mind  about  why  I  did  that  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  itr.  Hines  that  vou  would  go  up  ahead 
of  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  said,  "  I  will  go  up,  ber-ausc  they  will  think 
T  came  down  on  purpose  to  see  you  before  you  go  up." 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  he  know  where  to  find  the  room? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  wliere  the  room  was. 

Senator  Kern.  What  number  did  you  give  him? 

Mr.  Baker.  T  do  not  remember  the  number,  but  I  think,  if  I  am 
correct,  it  was  a  letter.    It  was  not  a  number  at  all;  it  was  a  letter. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  not  say  what  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  told  him  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  am  not  mistaken — no:  I  can  not  remember;  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say.  I  can  locate  the  room.  I  did  know  at 
that  tin;e,  and  I  told  him  what  the  room  was  that  thev  were  in. 

Senator  Kern.  What  floor  did  you  tell  him  they  were  (;n? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  wliat  floor  they  were  on. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  now  what  floor  they  were  cm  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  went  up  in  the  elevator,  and  it  was  either  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  office  or  the  sec<»nd;  I  would  not  say  which. 

Senator  Ivern.  You  told  him  i 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  him  the  number  of  the  room. 

Senator  Kern.  You  told  him  where  to  find  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  have  a  bell  boy  with  him  when  he  came  i;j)il 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  Tliat  is,  no  bell  boy  came  in  the 
room  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  pay  special  attention  to  the  telephone  talk 
there  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Jokes.  Why? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  no  particular  reason,  more  than  that  there 
were  three  or  four  gentlemen  sitting  right  here  together,  and  the 
telephone  rang  right  here,  and  we  carried  on  no  conversation  while 
he  was  talking,  and  I  naturally  listened  to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  seem  to  be  paving  pretty  close  attention 
to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  look.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  centered  all  your  attention  on  the  conversation 
over  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wiehe  sat  right  to  my 
right,  and  I  did  not  look  around  to  see  whether  they  were  paying 
attention  or  not.  I  know  there  was  no  conversation  going  on  while 
he  was  talking. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  done  any  work  down  at  Springfield  with 
reference  to  legislation  in  which  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.  was  inter- 
ested ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  politics. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  those  things 
at  all? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  at  all  about  politics. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  "jack-pot" 
fund  that  is  so  much  talked  about  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  that  kind  of  a  jack  pot. 

Senator  Jones.  What  kind  of  a  jack  pot  is  this — the  kind  I  am. 
referring  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know — at  Springfield  ?  I  presume  they  have 
them  there,  too. 

Senator  Jones.  The  kind  you  are  familiar  with  ?    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  M'QOWAN. 

Charles  McGowan,  being  duly  *worn.  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  McGowan.  state  your  name,  residence,  and  age. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  My  name  is  Charles  McGowan. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  your  asfe? 

Mr.  ilcGowAN.  Twenty-two  years  last  December. 
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Mr.  HvNEs.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Retina,  Canada. 

Mr.  Hyne8.  In  what  Province  of  Canada? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  IIynes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Contractor. 

Mr.  IIynes.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  R^gina? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  One  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  HrNES.  Are  vou  a  married  man? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  >o,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  McGowan,  do  you  remember  being  cm  a  train 
running  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  up  to  Virginia,  Minn.,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  March  last  ? 

Mr.  McGow-AN.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIynes.  First  of  all,  I  will  show  you,  for  the  purposes  of 
identification  to  the  conmiittee,  what  I  believe  is  called  the  declara- 
tion in  Cjinada  whicli  is  made  to  the  authorities  by  people  passing 
across  the  border.    Is  that  it  that  you  hold  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  any  portion  of  that  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  My  signature. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where — on  the  first  line? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  one  and  this  one  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  the  one  below? 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  Yes,  sir:  and  that  one.  I  wrote  the  address  on 
there,  too. 

Mr.  Hynm.  You  wrote  that  address  on  there?  That  address  is 
what? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Elora,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Hynes.  ^^^lat  did  that  represent? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  AMiere  my  home  is — where  mv  parents  live. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  your  parents'  home  is.  tiad  you  been  living 
in  Canada  before  that  day  or  that  night  i 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  were  going  back  to  Regina? 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  this  a  form  that  was  generally  required  by  the 
Canadian  law  and  practice  of  persons  pai5sing  across  the  l>order  from 
the  United  States  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  l^elieve  it  is. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  was  required  of  you,  was  it,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  signed  it.  When  did  you  next  see  this  after 
you  returned  it  to  the  authorities? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  On  the  "24111  of  May. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Last? 

Mr.  M('(towan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wlu)  presented  it  to  you,  or  whore  was  it  presented 
to  you? 

Mr.  Mf'GowAN.  At  Moosejaw,  Saskatchewan,  by  a  man  who  said 
his  name  was  Shields. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  notice  that  attached  to  that  is  the  stub  of  a  railway 
ticket  which  reads:  "Issued  bv  Canadian  Xorthorn  Kailway  from 
Duluth  to  Winnipeg,  train  Xo.'* — what  is  that,  5  or  0? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  No.  5,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hynes.  *'  No.  5 ;  date,  March  7, 1911.  Location,  L  9."  Is  that 
"  Lower  9  "  ? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  I  believe  so. 

ilr.  Hynes.  Was  that  the  stub  of  your  ticket  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  It  looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  produce  it?  As  you  held  it,  did  you  produce 
it  when  this  declaration  was  shown  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  still  have  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  ^^es;  I  did. 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  marked  the  papers  referred  to  for 
identification  as  follows:  The  declaration  was  marked  ^^ Exhibit 
McGowan  1,  July  18,  1911,"  and  the  ticket  was  marked  ^'Exhibit 
McGowan  2,  July  18,  1911.") 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Shields  at  that  time  that  it 
was  by  means  of  that  declaration  that  you  were  traced  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  McGowan,  what  time  did  you  get  on  that  train  in 
Duluth  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  think  it  was  7.30. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  positive  about  that,  or  are  you  giving  your 
best  recollection? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  am  ^ving  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  night? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  March?     It  was  dark,  I  take  it,  up  there? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  train? 

Mr.  McGowan.  First  I  went  to  my  berth  seat,  and  left  my  grip 
there,  and  walked  to  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Before  you  go  any  further,  let  me  ask  you  what  car 
it  was?     Where  on  the  train  was  that  car? 

Mr.  M(  GowAN.  The  rear  car. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  where  on  the  train  did  you  enter  that  car— at 
the  forward  end,  wliere  it  was  coupled  to  the  next  car  forward? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  when  you  went 
in? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No  one. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  was  tlie  smoking  compartment  with  respect  to 
that  car — in  the  forward  or  the  rear  end  ? 

ilr.  McCtOwan.  It  was  in  the  forward  end. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  lon^x  were  you  in  the  smoking  compartment  of 
the  car  before  anvone  else  entere<l? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Oh.  possibly  two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  who  came  in  next? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  \Mio  was  it  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  A  man  from  Duluth.  who  said  his  name  was 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  said  his  name  w^as  wiiat? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  sit  when  vou  went  in  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  sat  on  the  seat  for  four,  next  to  the  window. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  And  where  did  he  sit  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  door — by  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  while  you 
and  he  were  there  before  anvbodv  else  entered? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  it,  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  We  got  in  conversation;  I  do  not  know  just  how, 
but  he  asked  me  where  I  was  from,  and  I  told  him.  I  understood 
from  his  conversation  that  he  said  he  was  bom  in  Ontario,  and  I 
told  him  my  name  and  where  I  was  going. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  he  told  you  his? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  were  you  there  with  him  before  anyone  else 
entered  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Oh,  possibly  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  came  in  then  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  was  he  from,  if  you  knew  then  or  if  you  have 
found  out  since? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  have  since  found  out  he  is  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Seattle,  State  of  Washington  i 

Mr.  McGowan.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  else  came  in?  [After  a  pause  J  Without  re- 
spect to  the  order,  if  you  like,  tell  us  who  came  in  without  taking  time 
about  that. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Wielie  and  Mr.  Cusson  and  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  W^eyerhaeuser.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  these  gentlemen's 
names  then.     I  have  since  found  out  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  know  how  manv  of  the  Weverhaeusers  en- 
tered  the  compartment  ? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  To  my  best  recollection  there  was  one. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remenilx»r  anytlnng  about  any  others  going  in 
there — I  mean,  anv  other  Weverhaeuser  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  iK'lieve  there  was  one  that  just  came  to  the  door 
and  went  back  again. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A\  ill  vou  irive  us  your  best  recollection  as  to  where 
those  i)eoj[)le  that  you  have  named  were  either  seated  or  standing  in 
the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  As  I  said,  I  was  sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  the 
window,  facing  tlie  engine.  Next  to  me  was  Mr.  Wiehe.  Next  to 
him  was  ilr.  Cusson,  and  next  was  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  the  seat 
at  the  door  was  Mr.  Burgees,  and  in  the  other  chair,  opposite  me,  was 
Mr.  Jolinson. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  where  was  ilr.  Price? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  Mr.  Price  was  leaning  or  half  sitting  on  the  wash- 
stand  which  ran  across  llie  other  end  of  the  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  All  the  way  across  or  part  way? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  All  the  way. 

Mr.  HvNKs.  Was  there  any  toilet  connected  with  that  smoking 
coiiipartinent  or  any  entrance  to  one? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  lIvNES.  I  mean,  any  entrance  from  the  smoking  com])artment 
to  the  toilet?     Where  was  the  toilet  there? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  It  was  in  another  part,  just  ahead  of  it,  between 
the  smoking  compai-tnient  and  the  end  of  the  car. 

ilr.  IIynes.  Between  that  and  the  platform? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  seated  there  left  that  compartment  at  any  time  before  you 
got  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Mc(JowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Tell  u>,  if  you  plea<e,  the  order  in  which  they  left, 
if  you  know. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Wiehe  left  first. 

Mr.  IIynes.  How  long  was  he  there,  should  you  say? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Oh,  I  should  judge  he  was  tliere  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Where  did  he  go? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know.  He  went  out  of  the  smoking  com- 
partment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  anvbodv  call  him  or  hear  anybody  call 

him?  y  .      .  y     . 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  there  was  a  gentleman  who  came  to  the  door 
and  called  him  out 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  know  who  it  was? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did  not  know*  then. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  now? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Mc(iowAN.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  After  he  went  out,  did  you  see  anything  more  of  him 
in  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  come  back  at  any  time  during  the  evening? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynf-s.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes:  positive. 

Mr.  Hynes.  During  the  time  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  evening,  from  the  time  you  left  Duluth  until  you  got 
to  Virginia,  or  until  it  was  announced,  state  whether  Mr.  Wiehe  ais- 
cussed,  or  whether  you  heard  anybody  discussing  in  that  room,  any- 
thing about  the  election  of  8enator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  I  ask  vou.  or  did  vou  state,  whether  vou  were  in 
the  smokin<{  compartment  all  the  time,  from  the  tmie  you  got  in  at 
Duluth  until  you  <j:ot  to  Virpfiuia  ? 

Mr.  MrCJowAX.  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HvNKs.  Seated  in  the  >:nne  place? 

Mr.  M(  (iowan.  Y(^s.  sir. 

Mr.  IIvNFs.  And  all  the  time  that  ^fr.  Wiehe  was  in  there,  did  he 
.sit  on»>osite  von,  as  vou  have  described? 

Afr.  Mr(J()WAN.  Yes.  sii'. 

Mr.  Hvnes.  l)iirin<r  nil  that  time  was  anything  said  there  alx>ut 
the  election  of  Senator  LoiMuior? 

Mr.  ^I((f<)WAN.  There  cortainh   was  not. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  on  that  occasion  or  on  that  trip  say 
that  he  knew  Senator  Lorimer  had  not  put  up  a  dollar  of  his  own 
money;  that  there  was  a  jack  pot  raised,  or  ttiat  there  was  a  fund 
of  $100,000  raised,  for  his  election :  and  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  Ixjcause  he  had  subscribed  $10,000  of  that  money  him- 
self to  that  fund? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No.     There  was  no  such  statement  made  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Was  there  anything  on  the  subject  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  in  tfie  lan^age  that  Ihave  used  or  any  other  language,  stated 
there  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  there  was  nothing  whatever  said  about  Sen- 
ator Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Hyne8.  Or  anything  about  money  being  contributed  to  his 
election  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  nothing  about  money  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  alx)ut  a  jack  pot  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  about  a  fund  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Mc(towan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  about  Mr.  Wiehe  contributing  $10,000 
or  any  other  sum  toward  itl 

Mr.  Mc'GowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVas  anything  said  on  that  trip  about  a  detective  or  a 
detective  agency  being  employed  by  some  Chicago  newspaper,  either 
the  Record-Herald  or  any  other,  to  the  effect  that  the  detective  had 
gone  to  confession  to  a  Father  (Jreen  ? 

Mr.  MrCxowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  a  detective  had  gone  to  Father  Green  and  told 
him  that  he  had  been  employed  to  trump  up  evidence  or  get  evidence 
against  Senator  Ix>rimer,  or  anytliing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  No. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  And  that  he  had  been  refused  absolution  until  he 
would  make  reparation  to  those  that  he  had  injured  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  McCioAVAN.  No. 

^Ir.  Hynes.  Nothing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McCtowan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynks.  Did  you  hear  Father  Green's  name  mentioned? 

Mr.  MKtowan.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  ^aid  about  a  detective  or  a  detective 
agency  in  conneotiun  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  anything  about  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  confes- 
sional there? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  of  that  kind  said? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  While  you  were  going  u])? 

Mr.  Mc'GowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  McGowan.  did  you  sav  that  Mr.  AViehe  did  not 
return  after  he  went  out? 

Mr.  McGow  AN.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  who  remained  in  that  car  after 
Mr.  Wiehe  went  out.  until  you  got  to  Virginia,  or  until  it  was  an- 
nounced, about  the  time  you  were  getting  into  Virginia,  when  you 
all  got  out,  if  you  all  did  get  out  ? 
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Mr.  McGrOWAN.  Mr.  White  was  there,  and  Mr.  Burgess  and  myself 
and  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  the  time  that  you  reached  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  until  Virginia  was  announced. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  you  all  got  up,  did  you.  to  go  and  get  your 
things  and  leave? 

Mr.  McGrOWAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HvNES.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Burgess  alone  in 
that  compartment  at  any  time  during  that  evening? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  time  did  Mr.  Johnson  leave  the  smoking:  com- 
partment? ^ 

Mr.  McGrOWAN.  Some  little  time  after  Mr.  Wiehe  left. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  would  not  say  how  long? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Oh,  possibly  15  or  20  minutes;  perhaps  more.  I 
can  not  just  recall. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  s|>eak  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  being  there 
when  you  got  to  Virginia.  Do  you  remember  what  time  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser went  out  and  whether  anybody  called  him  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  remember  when  he  went  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  go  at  some  time  between  the  time  Mr.  Wiehe 
left  and  Mr.  Johnson  left  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  between  the  time  when  Mr.  Wiehe  left  and  yo»:r 
arrival  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  T  think  he  left  after  Mr.  Wiehe  left. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  would  not  say  how  long  after? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  say  that  the  rest  of  the  party  that  3'ou  have 
named  here  remained  in  that  smoking  compartment  until  you  got 
to  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  They  did. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Did  you  leave  the  train  at  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  we  had  to  change  cars  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  smoking  car  or  was  your  car 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  We  had  to  transfer  into  another  car. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  to  take  another  train? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  car.  I  believe,  was  supposed  to  go  right  to 
Winnipeg,  but,  T  do  not  know  what  happened ;  the  porter  told  us  to 
change  into  the  other  car. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  continued  your  journey?  You  did  not 
stop  ? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  No.  sir:  T  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  these  other  gentlemen  go  with  you  beyond 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Price  went  to  Winnipeg. 

Senator  Fletcher.  None  of  the  others? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  was  vour  business  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  Contracting. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  real  estate? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  A  little  bit. 

ioiis;{— PT  5— n — 11 
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Senator  Fletcher.  What  kind  of  contracting  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  M(:(i()WAN.  Well  drilling;  contracting  water*  wells. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Burgess  that  you  were  en- 
gaged in  the  real-estate  business,  or  dealing  in  real  estate,  or  looking 
after  real  estate?    Did  you  tell  him  your  busine^ss  at  all? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Did  you  know  any  of  these  parties  until  you  came 
down  to  Washington  here  ?       ♦ 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Whom  did  you  know?  I  do  not  mean,  by  having 
somebody  tell  you  who  they  were  that  night. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo;  I  had  never  met  them  before. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Had  you  ever  met  them  until  you  came  here  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  can  tell  the  committee — they  may  be  interested 
in  knowing — how  you  were  reached;  how  you  were  discovered.  I 
have  already  shown  this  declaration  and  your  signature.  You  may 
tell  the  committee  how  you  were  reached  and  how  you  were  obtained 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  was  that  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Chicago  signed  by  C.  F.  Wiehe,  asking  me  if  I  was 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  train  out  of  Duluth  March  7,  this  year, 
and  also  asking  me  if  he  could  meet  me  at  Begina  in  the  next  three 
or  four  days.  I  sent  a  telegram  back  to  him  telling  him  that  I  was 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  train  out  of  Duluth  at  that  time,  and  that 
he  could  meet  me  in  Regina  any  time.  A  couple  of  days  afterwards 
I  received  a  telephone  message  from  Winnipeg,  from  a  man  who 
said  his  name  was  Shields,  and  he  wanted  to  meet  me  in  Moosejaw. 
So  I  went  to  Moosejaw.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  country  near 
Moosejaw  at  the  time,  and  T  went  to  Moosejaw  and  met  Mr. 
Shields,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  on  the  train  at  that  time,  and  I 
told  him  I  was.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  parties  that  were 
on  the  train,  and  I  told  him  I  did.  He  asked  me,  also,  if  I  heard 
any  statement  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lorimer's  election,  and  I  told 
him  no.     I  also  signed  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Did  he  have  this  declaration  wuth  him? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  he  called  on  you,  showing  it  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  he  told  me  also  Iioav  T  was  traced. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  said  he  got  this  declaration  and  wired  to  my 
father — at  least  to  me — at  Elora,  Ontario,  and  he  received  a  wire 
from  my  father  giving  mv  present  address. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  never  seen  any  of  these  men  before? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  before  that  night  on  the  train;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  learn  the  names  of  any  of  them  on  that 
occasion  except  that  of  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  until  after  they  had  got  off. 

Senator  Kern.  I  mean  during  the  cours(^  of  their  conversation? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  all  entire  strangers  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  They  were. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  never  seen  any  of  them  since? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  been  actively  engaged  in  business  during 
the  tinpe  that  has  followed  ever  since? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  American  politics? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  vou  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  think  I  had.  I  have  read  his  name  in  the 
papers. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  heard  of  his  election  as  Senator? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No.    I  have  read  of  him  as  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  heard  anything  of  his  election  as  Senator? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  in  no  wise  interested  either  in  him  or  in 
his  election? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  a  general  conversation  going  on  in  the 
compartment  during  the  trip? 

Mr.  McGowAN.   les;  there  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  Yes;  the  reciprocity  question  was  discussed. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  any  general  conversation?  That  is,  did 
all  the  parties  present  engage  in  the  one  conversation,  or  were  there 
different  conversations  being  carried  on  by  different  people  in  the 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Mc(i()WAN.  They  were  all  engaged  in  the  one  conversation. 

Senator  Kern.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  heard  every  word  that  was  said  by  every 
member  of  that  party? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Kern.  During  the  73  miles  between  Duluth  and  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anything  else  discussed  besides  reciprocity? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  tariff.     There  was  something  said  about  the 

tariff. 

Senator  Kern.  Anything  else?  Was  there  any  gossipy  talk,  or 
any  stories  told,  such  as  are  usually  told  by  passengers  in  a  smoking 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.  I  do  not  recall  any  stories.  There  was  a  discus- 
sion, also,  on  changing  the  course  of  some  stream  up  near  the  Cana- 
dian line,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  vou  remember  what  Mr.  Wiehe  said  on  anv 
subject? 

Mr.  McCJowAN.  No;  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Burgess  said  on  any 
subject? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Price  said  on  any 
subject?  • 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Kerx.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  said  on 
any  subject? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  the  date  of  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  M(^GowAN.  On  the  evening  of  March  7  last. 

Senator  Kern.  March  7? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  March  7  last. 

Senator  Kern.  1911? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  bought  a  ticket  from  what  point  to  what 
point? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  From  Toronto  to  Regina.    I  was  on  the  return 
portion  of  a  ticket. 

Senator  Kern.  To  what  point  had  you  traveled  on  the  ticket? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  that  time? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes.    To  Regina  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  To  Duluth.    I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  coming  back,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  To  what  point  had  you  gone  on  the  ticket? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  To  Duluth. 

Senator  Kern.  To  Duluth? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  that  time  ? 

Senator  Kjern.  Yes.     Then  you  were  returning  to  what  point? 
Where  had  you  started  from  when  you  left  Duluth? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Toronto. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  took  a  through  sleeper  from  Duluth  to 
Toronto  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir.    I  got  on  the  train  at  Toronto  and  took  a 
sleeper  to  Chicago.    I  got  on  another  sleeper  at  Chicago  for  Duluth. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  talking  about  your  return  trip. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  got  on  this  sleeper  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  where  were  you  expecting  to  leave  the  sleeper? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  Winnipeg. 

Senator  Kern.  You  entered  the  car  and  had  deposited  your  lug- 
gage at  the  berth  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  went  into  the  smoking  compartment 
and  rode  down  to  Virginia,  and  there  you  had  to  leave  that  car? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Senator  Ejern.  And  take  another  sleeper  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  went  on  to  your  destination? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  same  evening? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  same  night. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  had  other  traveling  companions  from 
there  on  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Price. 

Senator  Kern.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  was  all  I  knew. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  into  the  smoking  compartment  of  the 
next  oar  that  you  entered  that  evening  ? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  went  right  to  bed. 

Senator  Kern.  Yon  went  immediately  to  l>ed  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Ye?. 

Senator  Kern.  WTiat  time  did  you  reach  Winnipeg? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Sometime  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  The  next  forenoon  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  E^n.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  this  con- 
versation bv  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Bv  Mr.  Shields? 

Senator  Kern.  Wno  was  Mr.  Shields  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  not  tell  you  who  he  was? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  told  me  where  his  home  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  his  business? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  know  yet. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  a  lawyer  or  a 
detective? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  Mc(rowAN.  Ye.s;  I  saw  him  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  When? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Just  before  T  came  here. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  happen  to  see  him  in  Chicago?  Did 
you  see  him  by  appointment? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  Yes. 

Senator  Ej:rn.  How  was  that  appointment  made? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  In  my  telegram  that  I  received  to  come  down 
here,  with  instructions  to  come  down  here. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  receive  that  telegram  fnmi  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGow^vN.  From  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Senator  Kern.  And  in  response  to  that  telegram  you  went  t-o  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  you  stop  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  In  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  connect  up  with  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  got  a  telephone  message  from  Mr.  Shields. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  Mr.  Shields  know  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  wired  Mr.  Wiehe  that  I  would  be  at  the  ^lor- 
rison  Hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  have  seen  Mr.  Shields  and  Mr.  Wiehe 
together  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Wiehe  until  I  got  here. 

Senator  ICern.  You  saw  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  vou  see  anv  other  party  there  in  Chicago  with 
Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Shields  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  I  was  with  him  three  or  four  hours. 

Senator  Kern.  You  came  on  alone  then  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  occurred  in  the  conversation, 
during  the  two  hours  and  over,  between  Duhith  and  Virginia,  to 
make  anv  particular  impression  on  ^your  mind  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Well,  I  was  paying  particular  attention  to  all  the 
conversation. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  were  you  paying  particular  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  It  was  intelligent  and  1  listened  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  all  strangers  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  you  are  entirely  prepared  to  testify  to  any 
and  everything  that  was  not  said  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  said  by  anybody  in  that  con- 
versation on  that  trip  that  you  did  not  hear? 

Mr.  M^cGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  the  train  making  any  noise? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  any  more  than  usual. 

Senator  Kern.  Making  the  usual  noise  of  a  train? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  took  particular  notice  as  to  which  of 
those  strangers  left  the  compartment,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
left,  and  as  to  who  remained  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  know  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  If  you  did  not  know  them  that  night,  how  do  you 
know  as  to  which  left  the  compartment  first,  Weyerhaeuser  or 
Wiehe? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  found  out  their  names  after  they  had  gone  out 

Senator  Kern.  Who  told  vou  their  names? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Price. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Price  described  each  man  to  you  and  told  you 
who  he  was,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  WTiere  did  Mr.  Price  live? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  Seattle. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  those  men, 
was  he? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know  wliethei*  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  them  or  not.    lie  knew  them. 

Senator  Kern.  He  knew  them  well  enough  to  tell  yoU  who  they 
were  and  to  tell  you  that  such  and  such  a  man.  who  went  out  first, 
was  Wiehe,  and  the  next  man  was  AVeyerhaensc»r,  and  so  on,  did  he? 

Mr.  Mc'GowAN.  He  did  not  tell  me  which  went  out  first,  but  he 
described  the  men. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  is  all  perfectly  distinct  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Mc(towan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  it  is  by  Price's  description  of  the  men  that 
you  knew  who  it  was  went  out  fii'st  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  And  what  I  have  recalled  since.  T  have  seen  all 
the  men  since. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  seen  them  in  Washington  \  You  did  not 
see  any  of  them  except  here,  did  you,  before  coming  to  Washington? 

Mr.McGowAS.  No. 
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Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Hines  or  Wiehe— in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  sa\\  Johnson  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Cu.sson? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  have  not  seen  Cu&son. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Price? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  .saw  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  see  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo. 

Senator  Kern.  \bu  had  not  seen  any  of  these  gentlemen  from  that 
ni^ht  until  you  saw  them  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  seen  Wiehe  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  had  not  seen  any  of  them? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Xo.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  From  that  time  until  now? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  had  not 

Mr.  Hynes.  WTien  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Price  after  that  trip? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  I  met  him  on  the  train  coming  to  Washington 
from  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Wlio  did  you  say  was  in  the  compartment  when 
you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Burgess,  Price,  Cusson,  and  myself. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  there  were  four  of  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN."  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  car  when  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jonj;s.  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  Burgess  who  was 
thei'e?    You  have  not  seen  him  since,  have  vou? 

Jfr.  McGowAN.  Xo. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  acquainted  with  him  when  you  got  on 
the  car? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  find  out  you  were  going  to  have  to 
leave  that  car? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  When  we  had  about  arrived  there. 

Senator  Jones.  AVlien  you  had  about  arrived  at  Virginia,  they 
announced  that  to  you  before  you  got  there? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  when  you  reached  Virginia,  you  all  got  up 
to  leave  the  compartment? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  Price  describe  Wiehe  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  first  thing,  I  think,  he  said  was,  a  man  with  a 
black  beard. 

Senator  Jones.  AVas  he  the  only  man  in  the  party  with  a  black 
beard? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  think  he  was. 

Senator  Jones.  Price  told  you  that  that  was  Wiehe'l 
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Mr.  Yes. 

When  did  he  tell  you  that! 

Mr.  Mi  In  the  other  car. 

Z  Is  Price  a  lumberman  ? 

^M  I  do  not  know  what  his  business  is. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  came  to  know  all  these 
people ! 

Mr.  MrdowAN.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  i^  ow  old  did  you  sny  yon  nrf? 

Mr.  Twenty-two. 

Mr.  were  you  bom? 

Mr,  f)ntario. 

Mr.  at  part  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  ITie  aninty  of  AVellington. 

Mr.  Marhi.e.  What  town? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  At  Alma. 

Mr.  Mahule.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

Mr.  McOow.\x.  Se\'enteen  years. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  where  did  you  livp  after  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Elora. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  Ion     'id  you  live  there? 

Mr.  McGow  t  three  years,  I  think. 

'Mr.  Mabblk.  *<         did  yon  live? 

Mr.  McGow  to  western  Canada. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^§fS!S  of  western  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McGowsfl 

Mr.  M.vRBLK.  Did  your  parents  live  at  Elora  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Until  you  left  there? 

Mr.  McGowak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Dn  they  still  live  there? 

Mr.  Yes. 

Mr.  d  von  go  alone? 

Mr.  I  *did. 

Mr.  western  Canada? 

Mr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble,  How  old  were  vou  when  you  went  there? 

Mr.  McGowAN,  Twenty-one,"  I  guess;— 20  or  21—20  years  old. 

Mr,  Marble.  Do  yon  not  remember  how  old  yon  were  when  you 
went  to  western  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mc:(iowAX.  T  have  been  there  a  year  and  h  half,  and  I  am  22 
now. 

Mr,  Marble.  Were  you  of  age  when  you  went  there? 

Mr.  McGowAN,  Y&s;  I  was  21  years  old. 

Mr,  MARnij:.  And  yon  have  been  there  a  yeai-  and  a  half? 

Mr,  Mc(jOWan,  Yes, 

Mr.  Marble,  Then,  how  old  are  you  now? 

Mr,  McGowAX.  Twenty-two  and  some  months. 

Mr,  Marble,  You  are  past  22,  going  on  23  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  alone? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble,  Did  yon  have  friends  there  when  you  went? 

Mr.  McQowan,  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  What  was  your  business  when  you   first  went  to 
Reginaf 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  went  out  with  no  objective  place  or  business  to 
go  to. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  make  your  first  business  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Contracting. 

Mr.  Marble.  Contracting  what? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Wells,  the  same  business  that  I  am  in  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  does  that  consist  of?     Do  you  hire  the  labor 
and  dig  the  wells? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  leave  Regina  on  this  trip? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Just  now,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  trip  that  you  had  made  before  this  incident 
on  the  train  to  which  you  have  testified  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  About  the  22d  of  December. 

Mr.  Marble.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  McGowan.  1910. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  went  to  Elora,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  go  there — to  visit  your  folks? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  business  there? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  stay  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  directly  there  from  Regina? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  there  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  route  did  you  take  from  Regina  to  Elora? 

Mr.  McGowan.  By  way  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  railroads  did  you  travel  over? 

Mr.  McGowan.  On  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Regina  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  On  the  Duluth,  Mesaba  &  Northern  from  Virginia 
to  Duluth. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  JIcGowAN.  I  do  not  recall  the  other  railroad  that  I  traveled 
on  from  Duluth  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  the  Northwestern  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Makble.  You  would  not  know  if  T  should  i*ec»all  the  name  to 
you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  wluit  railroad  you  took  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowan.  The  Grand  Tnmk. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  The  Grand  Trunk  to  your  home? 

Mr.  McGowan.  To  Guelph. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  from  tliere  what  road? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  drove  from  Guelph  to  Elora. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  ticket  read  to  Guelph  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  My  ticket  read  to  Toronto.     I  just  used  it  to 
Guelph. 
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Mr.  Marble.  When  you  came  back,  you  took  the  train  where — at 
Guelph  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  Toronto. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  register  at  any  hotel  in  Duluth  or  Chicago 
on  your  way  from  Regina  to  Elora  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  stop  over  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  of  day  did  you  go  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  half  past  8  or  9,  I  think,  and  left  at  3.30, 
or  sometime  after  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  arrived  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  stop  in  Duluth  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  \^e  w^re  there  from  sometime  in  the  morning 
until  sometime  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  did  not  register  at  any  hotel  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Duluth  on  the  return 
trip  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  what  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  has  slipped  my  memory.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  return  trip? 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  return  trip  to  Regina  from  his  visit  to  Elora. 
What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Duluth  on  that  return  trip  ? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  I  do  not  recall  just  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  McGowan.  From  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  arrive  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  No  :  I  think  I  arrived  sometime  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  memory  does  not  tell  you  what  time  of  day 
you  arrived? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  Some  time  in  the  morning,  I  think  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  in  Duluth  while  you 
were  there? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  vou  do? 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  Simply  walked  around. 

Mr.  Mari^le.  How  long? 

Mr.  McGowax.  Until  the  train  left. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  know ;  but  how  long  a  time  was  that. 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  Possibly  seven  or  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  you  eat  meals  in  Duluth  on  your  return  trip? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbijd.  How  many? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  One. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^Vhat  time  of  day  did  you  eat  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  suppose  about  noon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  to  a  hotel  for  that  meal,  and  register? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No.  sir;  I  went  to  a  restaurant. 

Mr.  Marbijc.  ^Vhere  did  vou  buv  vour  berth  for  the  trip  from  Du- 
luth  to  Winnipeg? 

Mr.  McOowan.  At  Duluth. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  a  berth  on  the  car  that  went  from  Du- 
luth  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  in  one  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yon  did  not  occupy  it  because  you  were  in  the  smok- 
ing room,  but  there  was  a  berth  tHere  for  you  on  that  car.  Did  you 
so  understand? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  why  you  changed  cars  at  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  >io;  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anybody  tell  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  ever  made  that  trip  before  from  Duluth  to 
Winnepeg  on  that  road? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir;  only  going  home. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  car  go  through  from  Winnepeg  to  Duluth 
when  you  went  home? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  stopping? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  train  go  through  without  being  broken  up? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  understand  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  train  broken  up  at  Virginia,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  could  not  tell  you  for  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  this  the  stub  of  your  sleeping-car  ticket  from  Du- 
luth to  Winnepeg  that  you  have  presented  here  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  this  the  stub  that  was  given  you  by  the  agent  at 
Duluth  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  reads  for  train  No.  5,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  wrote  this  declaration  here? 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  write  it  all? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  it  written? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  On  the  train  from  Virginia — ^sometime  between 
Virginia  and  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  written  on  the  train  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  train  going  when  it  was  written? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.'MARBLE.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  that  the  declaration  is  for 
^  train  No.  1,  and  the  ticket  is  for  train  No.  5? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  that  train  change  numbers  at  Virginia,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  is  there  another  train  from  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  that  these  two  pieces  of  paper  refer  to 
the  same  trip,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Makble.  Was  this  written  before  you  went  to  bed,  after  leav- 
ing Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  two  have  the  same  date,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  date  the  yellow  slip? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  If  you  will  let  me  see  it,  I  will  tell  you. 

(Mr.  Marble  handed  paper  to  witness.) 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Do  you  mean  this  date? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  you  say  you  did  not  put  the  date  upon  it.  Was 
the  date  on  there  when  you  wrote  the  rest  of  the  declaration  and 
siffned  it? 

Mr.  McGowax.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  \Miy  did  vou  not  fill  out  all  of  the  slip  and  give  the 
Government  all  of  the  information  that  was  asked  for? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  porter  told  me,  because  I  was  going  from 
Canada  through  the  United  States  to  another  point  in  Canada,  that 
it  was  not  necessary? 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  Mr.  Shields  or  Mr.  Wiehe  who  came  to  you 
first? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Shields. 

Mr.  M.VRBLE.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  come  to  you  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  just  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Shields 
said  to  you  when  he  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGow-AN.  I  remember  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  In  Moosejaw. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  in  Moosejaw  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  the  Cecil  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  he  said  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Mc{if)WAN.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  on  the  train  at  that  date 
from  Duluth  to  Virginia. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  date  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN,  March  7. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  men  who  were 
on  there. 

Mr.  Marbijs.  And  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  told  him  t  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  told  him  you  remembered  the  men  who 
were  on  there?  > 

Mr.  McGowan.  In  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McGowan.  He  asked  me  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  and  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  told  him  just  what  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wliat  did  vou  tell  him  that  vou  had  heard  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  told  him  that  I  heard  discussions  on  reciprocity 
and  the  tariff,  and  changing  the  course  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  what  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  think  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  all  that  Mr.  Shields  said  to  vou  ? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  Ye?. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ^o  away  then  ? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  \Mien  did  you  see  him  next? 

Mr.  McGowan.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  After  you  had  arrived  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  eke  come  to  you  and  talk  about  this  inci- 
dent after  Mr.  Shields  visited  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Shields  the  first  one  to  come  to  vou? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  lie  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  that  you  have  told  us  all  he  said  to  you 
on  that  visit  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Absolutely  all? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  suiprised  to  receive  a  telegram  from 
him  after  that  ? 

Mr.  McOowAN.  After  when? 

Mr.  Marble.  After  that  visit.  Were  you  not  surprised  to  receive 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wiehe  or  from  Mr.  Shields,  whoever  it  was 
that  sent  it,  after  that  visit? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  Well,  no;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  know  what  w^as  wanted  of  vou  when  the 
telegram  came? 

Mr.  MKtowan.  I  presumed  it  was  on  this  investigation  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whv  did  you  associate  it  with  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Mc(iowAN.  AVell,  now  that  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Shields  told  me. 

Mr.  Marbij::.  What  was  it  Mr.  Shields  told  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAX.  That  they  were  investigating  this,  they  were  hold- 
ing an  investigation. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  else  ? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  And  he  asked  me  to  sign  the  aflSdavit,  which  1  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  to  sign  an  afBdavit  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us  what  else  he  said  about  your  conversaticm  in 
the  smoking  room  and  what  you  told  him. 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  recall  anything  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  anything  else  that  you  said  to  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble,  the  witness  evidently  overlooked 
what  he  said  on  direct  examination,  and  I  am  sure  vou  do  not  want 
to  mislead  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  not  Senator  Lorimer's  name  mentioned  to  von 
by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was  not  mentioned  to  a'ou 
by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  indirectly? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  asked  me  after  I  had  signed — no;  he  asked  me 
after  I  had  told  him  what  I  knew,  if  I  heard  anything  in  there  re- 
lating to  a  certain  Senator. 
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Mr.  Marble.  He  said  "a  certain  Senator,"  and  he  did  not  say 
"  Senator  Lorimer  "  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  "'a  certain  Senator's  election." 

Mr.  Marble.  **A  certain  Senator's  election  ■'  is  the  way  he  spoke 
to  vou  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  think  Senator  Lorimer's  name  was 
mentioned  in  that  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  your  best  memory,  that  Senator  Lorimer's 
name  was  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Hines's  name  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  McGk)WAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  WTiat  was  said  about  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Simply  that  he  was  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  McGowAx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  No  other  mention  of  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nothmg  was  said  about  Mr.  Hines  in  connection 
with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Nothing  about  Mr.  Hines  being  under  attack  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anything  said  about  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  he  was  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  McGowan.  He  asked  me  if  this  conversation  was  going  on. 
He  asked  me  if  a  certain  conversation  went  on  about  a  certain  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  spoke  of  it  in  that  w^ay,  did  he;  a  certain  con- 
versation about  a  crertain  Senator? 

Mr.  McCtowan.  No;  I  guess  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  want  to  know  just  how  he  did  speak  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  w^hat  he  said. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Well,  he  asked  me  if  T  heard  any  statement  made 
about  a  certain  Senator's  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  it  was  an  American  Senator 
or  a  Canadian  Senator? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  American  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  let  him  state  it  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  wish  he  would  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  And  I  told  him  no,  that  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  everything  that  you  remember  now  that  was 
said. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  is  all  T  can  recall  just  now. 

The  Chair^ian.  Proceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  said  about  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  that  affidavit. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  have  the  affidavit  prepared  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern,  ^^^lere  was  the  affidavit  made? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  In  Moosejaw,  I  think,  somewhere. 

Senator  Kern.  WTio  prepared  the  affidavit  i 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  present  when  the  affidavit  was  written 
out? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  read  it  afterwards. 

Senator  Kern.  After  you  had  talked  with  Mr.  Shields,  did  he  go 
off  some  place  and  get  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  McCiowAN.   les.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  brought  it  back  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  did  you  go  .somewhere  and  swear  to  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Where? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  To  a  notary  public's  offi<v- 

Senator  Kern.  Were  any  changes  made  in  the  affidavit  that  he 
brought  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mc^GowAN.  No;  there  were  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  signed  it  just  as  it  was  prepared? 

Mr.  MrCiowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  became  of  that  affidavit,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  presume  they  have  it  yet. 

Senator  (iamble.  Were  the  facts  stated  in  that  affidavit  the  same 
facts  that  you  had  given  to  this  gentleman  with  whom  you  had  had 
this  interview? 

Mr.  ]McGowAN.  Thev  were. 

Senator  Gamble.  Thev  were  correctlv  stated? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  his  reading  something 
to  vou.  What  w^as  that — some  account  or  some  interview  that  was 
given,  as  I  understood  you?  Did  you  not  say  he  read  you  something 
and  asked  you  if  that  was  correct? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  we  read  over  the  affidavit  together^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  was  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  signing  the  affi- 
davit before  he  brought  the  affidavit  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  go  with  him 
to  the  i)erson  who  was  to  write  out  the  affi(iavit,  so  that  that  person 
could  get  from  you  what  you  knew  about  the  case? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go. 

Senator  Kern.  Moosejaw  is  a  little  town,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  15,000  or  20,000  people. 

Senator  Kjern.  And  vou  remained  at  the  hotel  when  he  went  awav? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  far  from  Moosejaw  did  you  live? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  45  or  50  miles. 

Senator  Ivern.  You  went  down  there  in  response  to  a  telegram  to 
meet  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  AIcGowAN.  I  was  in  the  country  near  Moosejaw. 

Senator  Kern.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  you  at  your  home? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  At  Regina ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  forwarded  to  you  at  Moosejaw? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  get  hold  of  that  telegram  if  you  were 
up  at  Moosejaw  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  got  the  telegram  in  Regina  that  I  received  from 
Mr.  Shields. 

Senator  Kern.  The  telegram  said  for  you  to  meet  him  in  Moose- 
jaw? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  telephone  message  said  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  were  you  then? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  was  in  the  coimtry  near  Moosejaw. 

Senator  Kern.  AVhen  you  got  the  telephone  message? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  he  know  you  were  in  the  country  near 
Moosejaw  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  left  word  at  my  hotel  in  Begina  where  I  was 
going. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  he  knew  where  to  reach  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  the  person  who  wrote  this  affidavit! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

Senator  Kern.  As  you  understood  it,  did  the  notary  who  swore 
you  to  the  affidavit  write  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it.  I  presume  a  stenog- 
rapher wrote  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  Mr.  Shields  an  attorney?  Did  he  pretend  to 
be  an  attorney?  What  did  he  pretend  to  be,  this  Mr.  Shields  who 
met  you  there? 

Mr.  McGowan.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  anybody  in  particular. 
He  did  not  tell  me  his  business. 

Senator  Gamble.  His  business  or  his  profession?  He  was  simply 
desirous  of  securinir  this  information  from  you? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  vou  ask  him  what  he  wanted  with  it? 

Mr.  McGowan.  With  the  affidavit? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGowan.  No;  I  think  he  told  me  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  he  wanted  it  as  evidence  in  the  investigation. 

Senator  Jones.  When  he  began  to  ask  you  about  whether  you 
were  on  that  train,  and  who  was  on  there,  did  you  ask  him  w^hat 
business  it  was  of  his,  or  make  any  inquiries  from  him  as  to  what 
he  wanted  the  information  for? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  'What  did  you  ask  him? 

ilr.  McGowan.  1  asked  him  what  he  wanted  it  for. 

Senator  Jones.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  use  it  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  want  to  find  out?  What  did  he  want 
to  know? 

Mr.  McGowan.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  on  that  train  first, 
and  he  also  wanted  to  know  what  conversation  I  heard. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  direct  your  attention  to  any  particular 
conversation,  as  to  what  anybody  had  said  that  had  been  stated 
there  in  that  smoking  compartment? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  until  after  I  had  told  him  what  I  had  heard, 
and  then  he  asked  me  if  I  heard  any  statement  about  a  certain  Sen- 
ator's election. 

Senator  Gamble.  ^Miether  monev  had  been  used,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?     Did  he  go  into  particulars  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  think  he  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  He  just  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  a  con- 
versation there  in  which  tlie  election  of  a  certain  Senator  was  dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr.  McGoWan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  all  he  asked  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  As  near  as  I  can  recall,  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  And  vou  toM  him  vou  had  not  heard  anv  such  con- 
versation  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  is  all  vou  talked  about  l:)efore  vou  went 
and  had  this  affidavit  prepared  ? 

Mr.  McGoWAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  had  any  further  conversation  tiuin  that 
before  the  affidavit  was  prepared? 

Mr.  i\I(  V j(AVAN.  Nothing,  except  relating  to  the  Canadian  \Vest ; 
nothing  relating  to  this  affidavit. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  that  is  all  of  the  information  he  had  when 
he  started  out  to  have  the  affidavit  made,  which  was,  first,  the  con- 
versation that  vou  remembered  to  have  heard;  and,  second,  that  vou 
had  not  heaid  anv  conversation  in  which  the  election  of  a  certain 
Senator  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Mc(iowAN.  And  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  the  car  all  the  time 
between  Duluth  and  Virginia. 

Senator  (iamble.  And  did  you  tell  who  were  in  the  car?  Did  you 
have  the  names  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  remembered  the  names  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  tell  him  about  these  different  gentlemen 
going  out  one  at  a  time,  and  the  order  in  which  they  went  out  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  And  who  remained  in  the  car  up  to  the  time  you 
got  to  Viro^inia?     Did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  think  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Wlmt  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  all  you  told  him 
before  he  went  out  to  have  the  affidavit  prepared.  Do  you  think  of 
anything  else?     And  if  you  do,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  do  not  recall  anything  else. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  when  he  brought  the  affidavit  back  and  read 
it  to  you,  you  signed  it  without  changing  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  It  expressed  what  you  had  told  him  and  nothing 
more,  did  it  ?  Was  there  anything  in  the  affidar^-it  that  you  had  not 
already  told  him? 

Mr.  McGow^\N.  T  think  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  any  relatives  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  Have  you  had  any  ? 

Mi.  McGowan.  I  had  an  uncle  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  his  full  namef 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  same  name  as  mine — Charles — Charles 
Hawley. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  relatives  named  McGowain  who 
lived  in  Indiana! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Charles  Hawley  was  an  uncle,  I  suppose,  on  your 
mother's  side? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Shields  tell  you  anything  that  Mr.  Bur- 
gess stated  had  been  said  in  the  car? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  pretend  to  tell  you  anything  that  Mr. 
Burgess  had  said? 

Air.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  ask  you  particularly  about  Mr.  Burgess! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  asked  me,  yes ;  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  asked  you  if  you  remembered  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  anything  else,  whether 
you  remembered  anybody  else? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  other  men 
who  were  in  there. 

Senator  Jones.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  these  other  men,  tool 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  ask  you  about  the  man  with  the  black 
whiskers  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  told  him  that  was  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  McGowan,  have  you  told  the  committee  all  of 
the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Shields  before  you  went  to 
make  the  affidavit,  or  before  the  affidavit  was  brought  to  you  and 
before  you  signed  it? 

Mr.  ilcGowAN.  Yes;  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  make  more  affidavits  than  one  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Only  one? 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  made  any  affidavit  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  in  this  entire  proceeding  you  have  made  only 
one  affidavit? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Shields  any  additional  information 
after  the  affidavit  was  brought  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  after  the  affidavit  was 
brought  to  you? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  give  you  any  additional  information? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No. 
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Mr.  Makble.  Did  he  tell  you  the  committee  was  meeting  in  Wash- 
inMon? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  there  was  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  meeting? 
Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Mamlb.  And  he  did  not  give  you  any  further  information  f 
Mr.  MoQowA!N.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  were  you  with  him  after  you  signed  flW 
affidavit  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  From  2  o'clock  until  4. 

Mr.  Marku!.  What  time  of  day  did  you  sign  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Mamlb.  What  time  did  you  first  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  1. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  GA^RtbLB.  Wh^t  was  the  date  of  this?  He  may  possibly 
have  given  the  date. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  date  Mr.  Shields  called  up<m  you? 

*fr.  McGoMTAj^.  The  24th  of  May. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  24th  of  May  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Marklb.  He  cAme  about  1  o'clock,  met  you  at  the  hotel,  got 
your  information,  went  away,  prepared  the  affidavit,  and  brought  it 
btBdk  to  you,  all  within  an  hour?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  About  that,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  after  that  you  were  together  for  two  hours  f 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  where  did  he  ^? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  went  to  Winnipeg  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  He  took  the  train.  Did  you  continue  to  disouss  the 
matter  after  making  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Iso. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  referred  to  at  all  after  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  'When  did  you  next  know  that  you  were  to  be  a  irtt- 
ness  at  Washington? 

Mf.  McGowAN.  When  I  received  the  telegram  to  come  hei^. 

Mr.  MARBUi.  Was  anything  said  to  you  before  that  about  being  a 
witness  at  Washington? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  rfo;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  Mr.  Shields  talk  to  you  about  being  a  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Mairbi^.  Did  he  not  ask  you  if  you  were  willing  to  be  a  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  ask  you  if  you  were  willing  to  come  to 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  make  any  arrangements  with  you  to  come  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  the  telegram  that  you  received  say? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  I  think  it  read  something  like  this :  ^'  Please  come 
to  Washington  at  once." 

Mr.  Marble.  Nothing  more  than  that! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  was  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  the  man  whose  name  was  signed  to  itt 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  ^ew  who  he  was?  What  did  you  know  about 
him  at  that  time — ^not  what  you  know  now/  but  what  did  you  know 
then! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  knew  it  was  C.  F.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  who  Mr.  Wiehe  was? 

Mr.  McGroWAN.  Yes;  a  little  bit — a  little  of  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  little  ?    What  did  you  know  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  know — at  least,  I  had  heard — that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  had  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Price  before  you  met  him  on  the 
train? 

Mr.  McGo  w  AN  .No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards,  until  you  came  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anything  said  in  the  telegram  about  your  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  sent  a  telegram  asking  if  they  would  guarantee 
my  expenses. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  whom  did  you  send  that  telegram? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  C.  F.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  get  a  reply? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  the  reply  say  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  It  said  that  tney  would  guarantee  my  expenses. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  it  sajr  anything  else? 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  make  any  charge  for  your  time? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  volunteer  to  come  from  your  business  in 
Canada  to  Washington  without  any  understanding  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  were  to  be  compensated  for  your  time? 

"Mr.  McGowan.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  actively  in  business? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  altogether;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  kind  of  business  have  you  there?  What  does 
it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  have  a  well-drilling  machine. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  contracts  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Oh,  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  men  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  your  business  require  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Not  particularly. 
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Mr.  Marble.  It  runs  itself  without  your  attention? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes.    My  men  run  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  say  that  no  arrangements  for  compensating 
you  for  this  trip  were  made  until  this  interchange  of  tele^ams  with 
Mr.  Wiehe,  and  then  all  the  understanding  that  you  had  was  that 
your  expenses  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  is  just  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Marble.^  And  you  had  no  understanding  whatever  regarding 
any  compensation  for  loss  of  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  such  an  understanding  when  you  got 
to  Chicago? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGtowAN.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  had  such  an  understanding  since  reaching 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  know  now  whether  you  are  to  be 
paid  for  your  time? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  expect  to  be. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  expect  to  be? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Except  what  the  Government  allows.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  Government  would  allow. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  understand  when  you  were  in  Canada  that 
this  committee  was  subpoenaing  you  from  tnat  point  in  Canada? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  get  the  idea  that  the  Government 
would  pay  you? 

Mr.  McG<)WAN.  When  I  arrived  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  arrived  here.  You  came  all  the  way,  then, 
without  any  imderstanding  of  any  sort  that  you  were  to  be  com- 
pensated for  your  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  oeen  subpoenaed  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  1  have  not  received  any  subpoena  apart  from 
that  telegram. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  know  about  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  knew  there  was  such  a  firm. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  know  about  it?  Did  you  know  any- 
thing about  its  size? 

Mr.  McGk>WAN.  I  knew  it  was  a  big  firm. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  Mr.  Shields  did  not  make  a  fuller 
explanation  to  you  than  you  have  related  here  about  this  entire 
matter? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  he  did  not  tell  ypu  that  testimony  had 
been  given  regarding  Mr.  Wiohe  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  testified? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  at 
Springfield  and  had  testified  regarding  the  trip  on  the  train  that 
evening? 
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Mr.  Mc'Ctowan.  I  do  not  recall  his  saying  so. 

Mr.  Makhle.  You  would  recall  it  if  he  had,  would  you  not? 

AJt.  McGowan.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MakbLiE.  Wijil  you  say  that  he  did  or  did  not? 

Mr.  McitowAX.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  recall  his  saying  it. 

Mr.  Marbt.e.  And  under  the  questioning  you  still  do  not  reoall  iti 

Mr.  McXiowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marbxjb.  You  do  not  i:ecall  that  he  mentioned  Senator  Lori- 
mer's  name  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  that  it  was  a  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  No;  he  said  a  certain  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  all  he  said  by  way  of  description  of  the  officer 
who  was  under  inve^stigation  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  wish  you  would  think,  now,  and  tell  us  if  "  a  certain 
Senator"  is  all  the  designation  he  made  of  the  official? 

Mr.  McGrOWAN.  It  was;  yes.  * 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  an  Ameri- 
can Senator?  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  not  a  Canadian  sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  presumed  it  would  be  au  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Because  he  was  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  told  me  he  was  from  America. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he?  What  did  he  tell  you  in  that  regard? 
Where  did  he  tell  you  he  was  from? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  said  that  he  was  from  Duluth. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  concluded  from  that  that  it  was  a  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  they  have  Canadian  Senators? 

Mr.  MrGowAN.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Government 
there. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  called  Senators? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  you  wrote  this  yellow  declaration  that 
you  have  here? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  accustomed  to  preserving  the  coupons  for 
Pullman  berths? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Not  for  any  definite  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  For  any  time  at  all?  Do  you  make  a  practice  of 
preserving  them? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  come  to  preserve  this? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  liappened  to  have  it  in  the  wallet  that  I  was 
carrying. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  find  it  when  you  looked  for  it? 

Mr.  McGowan.  In  my  wallet. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  put  in  there  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  ISot  particularly ;  no. 
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Mr.  Mabble.  Had  you  seen  it  between  the  date  of  the  trip  and  the 
time  Mr.  Shields  called  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  MABBI4B.  Did  you  look  for  it  when  you  received  the  telegram 
saying  Mr.  Shields  was  goin^  to  call  on  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  did  not  find  it  then  ? 

Mr.  McQowAN.  No;  I  did  not  find  it  until  I — well,  I  guess  pos- 
sibly it  was  a  day  or  so  before  Mr.  Shields  ^ot  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  look  for  it  before  you  found  it? 

Mr.  McGk)WAN.  I  think  I  looked  perhaps  onoe  for  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  looked  once  and  did  not  find  it? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  the  next  time  you  looked  you  did  find  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  look  in  your  wallet  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  think  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  any  time  when  you  were  in  the  smoking  room  of 
that  sleeper  were  there  more  conversations  than  one  going  on  ? 

Mr.  M!cGowan.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Only  one  conversation? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  there  was  no  case  where  two  gen- 
tlemen off  to  one  side  had  a  side  conversation — ^remarks  back  and 
forth? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  dbservation  there — ^your 
memory  of  what  you  heard  and  saw.  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  time 
when  tnere  were  two  conversations  going  on  at  once  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Oh,  there  may  have  &en. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  was  there  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  there  were  two  conversations  going  cm  at  onoe, 
did  you  hear  both  of  them? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  I  should  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  should  have,  if  there  was. 

Mr.  Mariile.  Why  should  you?  What  obligation  was  there  on 
you  to  hear  both  conversations,  if  gentlemen  were  talking  in  the 
smoking  room  of  that  sleei)er? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Why,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  I  would. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  you  would  hear  two 
conversations  at  once? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes ;  some  parts  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  listening  that  carefully? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  engage  in  these  conversations? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  K>jin.  In  none  of  them? 

Mr.  McCjowan.  I  did  until  possibly  half  an  hour  after  the  train 
had  started. 

Senator  Kern.  The  first  half  hour  you  engaged  in  the  talk  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Wliat  subjects  were  you  discussing? 
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Mr.  M(  GowAN.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Shields — ^at  least,  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gess. 

Senator  Kerx.  What  subjects  did  you  discuss  with  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  Just  such  subjects  as  I  mentioned,  about  where  I 
was  from,  and  my  name. 

Senator  Kern.  That  would  only  take  a  minute. 

Mr.   McGrowAN.  I  was  also   discussing  reciprocity  with  him  a 
little. 

Senator  Kern.  With  Burgess? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  What  I  knew — yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  anybody  else  engage  in  that  conversation? 

ilr.  McGrowAN.  No ;  there  was  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  you  and  Burgess  talked  reciprocity?  Did  you 
agree  or  disagree? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  recall  whether  we  did  or  not.  Neither 
of  us  took  any  particular  side  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  both  neutral? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  take  part  in  conversation  with  anybody 
other  than  Burgess? 

Mr.  Mc(towan.  No;  I  did  not.     I  will  correct  that — I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  With  whom? 

Mr.  McCtowan.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  little  while. 

Senator  Kern.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  think  the  subject  I  was  talking  to  him  on  was 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anvbody  else  engaged  in  that  conversation 
between  vou  and  Johnson  f 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjern.  Who? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Price,  I  think. 

Senator  KIern.  Then,  when  you  were  talking  with  this  other  man 
that  you  named — Johnson — what  were  the  other  men  doing  who  were 
not  taking  part  in  the  conversation,  if  there  were  any? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  There  was  no  one  else  there,  except  Burgess  and 
Price  and  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  after  Wiehe  had  left? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  That  was  before  Wiehe  came  in.  ^ 

Senator  Kern.  Before  Wiehe  came  iii  ?  After  Wiehe  came  in  did 
he  engage  in  conversation? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Very  little,  I  think. 

Senator  BIern.  If  he  engaged  in  conversation  at  all,  what  conver- 
sation did  he  engage  in  and  with  whom? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  was  talking  in  general,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  passengers. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  what  conversatitfi 
Mr.  Wiehe  engaged  in? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  anything  Mr.  Wiehe  said  ? 

Mr.  McGtowAN.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  anything  Mr.  Burgess  said  after 
Mr.  Wiehe  came  in  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  He  was  addressing  Cu«son.  They  were  talking 
about  some  new  electric-light  bulb. 

Senator  E[ern.  With  whom  was  he  talking  then  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Burgess  was  talking  to  Cusson. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh  !     To  Cusson  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  They  carried  on  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
electric-light  bulbs? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Ejern.  What  were  these  other  men  doing  at  that  time — 
or  was  there  anybody  in  the  compartment  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Johnson  was  there.  Price  was  there,  and  myself. 
I  think  they  were  just  listening,  the  same  as  I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  before  Wiehe  came  in? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  After  Wiehe  came  in,  did  Burgess  talk  any? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  recall  anything  he  said. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  after  Wiehe  came  into  the  compartment,  and 
during  the  time  he  remained  there,  you  do  not  remember  anything 
that  Wiehe  said,  and  do  not  remember  anything  that  Burgess  said, 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Nothing  definitely;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  vou  remember  Burgess  talking  with  Wiehe 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  he  did  not? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  not  to  Wiehe  particularly. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  talk  particularly  to  Wiehe  at  any  time 
that  Wiehe  was  in  there? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  remember 
anything  that  Burgess  said  after  Wiehe  came  in? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  can  not  recall  anything  that  he  said. 

Senator  Kjern.  Or  anything  that  Wiehe  said  to  anybody? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  can  not 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  conversation  free  and  active  after  Wiehe 
came  in? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Just  usually  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Wiehe  take  an  active  part  in  the  conversation? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  he  did  not 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  take  any  particular  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion after  he  came  in  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  believe  he  did,  but  just  what  statements  he 
made — I  believe  he  was  discussing,  perhaps,  the  reciprocity  question, 
the  same  as  any  other  person  womd. 

Senator  Kjern.  What  did  Wiehe  say  about  the  reciprocity  question? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  recall  what  he  said. 

Senator  Kern.  What  side  of  reciprocity  did  he  take? 

Mr.  McGoyvAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  You  heard  him,  did  you  not? 

'Mi.  McGowan.  I  heard  him ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  heard  everything  he  said,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Burgess  talk  reciprocity  at  all? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  was  talking  with  me. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  After  Wiehe  came  in  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  he  was. 

Senator  Jones.  AMiat  position  did  he  take  on  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  it  or 
against  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  secured  some  valuable  information,  did 
you,  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity,  from  the  discussion  of  Burgess 
and  others? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  "ttTien  you  left  Regina  for  Toronto,  where  your  ticket 
read,  did  you  buy  a  round-trip  ticket? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  were  returning  on  the  return  portion  of  a 
round-trip  ticket? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  signed  that  ticket,  did  you? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  name  is  signed  to  it.  Did  you  stay  in  this 
smoking  room  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  you  left  Duluth  until 
you  arrived  at  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  go  to  the  toilet  or  go  out 
to  get  cigars  or  anything  of  the  sort? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No:  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  Burgess  sitting  with  relation  to  the 
place  where  you  were  sitting?     First,  where  were  you  sitting? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  was  sitting  next  to  the  window  on  the  seat  for 
four. 

Mr.  Marblk.  Where  was  Mr.  Burgess  sitting? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  was  sitting  to  my  right,  in  a  chair  near  the 
entrance. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  far  from  vou? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Oli.  5  or  6  feet. 

Mr.  Marble.  Five  or  six  feet.  Was  he  sitting  nearer  the  other 
end  of  tlie  couch  than  to  you?  Was  he  nearer  the  other  end  than 
he  was  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Burgess  sit  in  that  chair  uninterruptedly 
from  the  time  he  left  Duluth  until  he  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  go  out  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Xo;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  lie  change  seats  at  all? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  get  up? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  Wiehe  sitting? 
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Mr.  MoGowAN.  He  was  sitting  next  to  me, 

Mr.  Marble.  How  close? 

Mr.  McGtowan.  As  close  as  he  could  get — siting  right  next  to  me 
when  there  were  four  on  the  seat. 

Mr.  Masblie.  How  far  was  he  from  you  ? 

Mr.  MoGowan.  Almost  touching  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  it  was  Mr.  Wiebe  who 
sat  next  to  you ! 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  After  they  had  gone  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  they  had  gone  out,  that  night,  when  Mr.  Price 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  McGbwAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble  (to  counsel).  Have  you  the  affidavit  here? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  one  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble  (to  the  witness).  Did  you  make  more  than  one  affi- 
davit? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  this  one  must  be  the  one.  Is  this  the  affidavit 
that  you  made?    [Exhibiting  paper  to  witness.] 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  is  my  signature. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  the  affidavit  that  you  made? 

Mr.  MoGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

(Bv  request  the  stenographer  marked  the  paper  referred:!  to  "Ex- 
hibit McGowan  No.  3,  July  18^  1911.") 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  said  repeatedly  that  you  stayed  in  the 
smoking  room  all  the  time  from  Duluth  to  Virginui  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Wiehe  went  out.  Did  you  see  him  after  he 
went  out  ? 

Mr.  McGoTVAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  got  off  the  train  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  also  said  that  you  thou^lit  a  Weyerhaeuser 
looked  in  at  the  door.  What  makes  you  think  a  Weyerhaeuser  looked 
in  at  the  door? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Mr.  Price  told  me  that  that  was  Weyerhaeuser 
-who  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  looked  in  at  the  door.  You  remembered  that 
someone  had  looked  in  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hines  also  looked  in  at  the  door,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MgGowan.  Yes — Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Mahble.  Do  vou  know  where  Mr.  Wiehe  went  when  ho  left  the 
smoking  room  ?        ^ 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  gi-eater  portion  of  the  journey  from  Duluth  to 
Virginia,  he  was  out  of  your  sight,  was  he? 

Air.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbl?:.  If  the  committee  please,  we  will  offer  this  affidavit  in 
evidence,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  read  it: 

''Canada,  Provma'  of  SaHkatchocan^  to  v)it: 

"In  the  matter  of  a  statement  made  by  William  Burgess,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  relative  to  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as  United 
States  Senator  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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"  I,  Charles  McGowan,  of  the  city  of  Elora,  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  now  temporarily  residing  at  Reginia,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  do  solemly  declare — 

''  1.  That  I  was  apassenger  on  the  sleeping  car  Begina  which  left 
Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Tiiesday,  the  7th  day  of  March,  A,  D.  1911,  at  or 
about  7.10  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  railroad  being  the  Duluth, 
Misabe  &  Northern  Railroad. 

^'  2.  That  during  said  trip  I  was  in  the  open  car  and  was  also  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  said  car;  that  I  entered  the  smoking 
compartment  soon  after  the  train  left  Duluth  and  was  in  the  smok- 
ing compartment  continuously  until  the  train  reached  Virginia, 
Mmn.;  that  I  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  after  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wiehe  had  left  the  smoking  compartment  and  Mr.  Wiehe  did  not 
return  to  the  smoking  compartment  after  he  had  left  same  and  up 
to  the  time  the  train  arrivea  at  Virginia,  Minn. 

"  3.  That  while  I  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  I  heard  no  con- 
versation between  any  of  the  passen^rs  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  election  of  Hon.  William  Lorimer  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Illinois,  and  there  was  no  discussion  or 
mention  while  I  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Lorimer's  election  or  any  matter  pertaining  thereto. 

"4.  That  to  my  knowledge  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe  was  with  a  party  of 
eight  or  nine  people  and  he  was  continuously  with  some  of  these 
people  during  the  entire  trip  between  Duluth  and  Virginia,  Minn.; 
that  no  conversation  as  indicated  was  held  upon  the  car  in  my  pres- 

discuss  or  men- 
conversa- 
tion was  had  between  any  of  the  passengers  on  said  car  in  my  prox- 
imity I  would  have  heard  it 

"And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it  to 
be  true  and  knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  ixmade 
under  oath  and  by  virtue  of  the  Canada  evidence  act. 

"  Chables  McGk)WAK. 

"Declared  before  me  at  the  city  of  Moosejaw,  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  this  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911. 

"  [seal.]  "  Fred.  G.  Millar, 

"^4  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

"  My  commission  expires  December  31,  1912." 

Now,  Mr.  McGowan,  was  Mr.  William  Lorimer's  name  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  this  aflSdavit  was  prepared  by  him  after  con- 
versation with  you  in  which  that  name  was  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Shields  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  continu- 
ously with  some  of  the  people  in  his  party  during  the  entire  trip  be- 
tween Duluth  and  Virginia? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Because  he  asked  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Because  he  asked  you?  And  why  did  vou  tell  him 
that? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Because  it  was  the  truth. 


t/AACii,   ixvr   VxV/Ai  t  cioaLxvux   ao  ixivtiv/ak^vt     vrao  iic:xu.    u.^v/11    iiix\?   v^ax    xu 

ence,  nor  did  I  hear  any  of  the  passengers  on  said  car  discus 
tion  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lorimers  election ;  that  if  any  such 
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Mr.  Mabble.  How  did  you  know? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did  not  see  him  with  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Marbl£.  How  did  you  know  that  he  was  continuously,  to  your 
knowledge,  with  some  oi  the  party  of  eight  or  nine  people  during 
that  trip  from  Duluth  to  Virginia  I    Who  told  you  that  i 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No  person  told  me  tliat. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Then,  why  did  you  say  it  in  this  affidayit,  and  why 
did  you  repeat  it  here  ?    Was  this  affidayit  true  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  True,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well,  then.  Why  did  you  put  in  this  affidayit 
that  statement  about  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  must  have  misunderstood  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  must  have  misunderstood  who? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  The  affidavit. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then,  is  the  affidavit  true? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  If  it  reads  that  he  was  continuously  with  his  party, 
it  is  not  altogether  true. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  the  affidavit  before  you  signed  it? 

Mr.  McGrowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  that  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  McGow^AN.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  not  take  exception  to  it  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  notice  it?  Did  you  not  notice  the  state- 
ments in  this  affidavit  before  you  signed  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  noticed  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  McGowan,  Mr.  Wiehe  was  with  his  friends,  was 
he  not,  to  your  knowledge,  while  he  was  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  When  he  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  he  was 
in  there  with  his  friends  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  when  you  saw  him  go  out,  did  you  see  that  he 
went  out  at  the  request  or  call  of  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  he  did  not  come  back  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Would  that  lead  you  to  understand  that  he  was  with 
his  friends  all  the  time? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  It  naturally  would. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^\Tiv  did  vou  state  in  this  affidavit  that  vou  were  on 
the  sleeping  car  Retina  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Because  I  noticed  that  was  the  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  vou  notice  the  name? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  When  I  was  entering. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  in  the  affidavit,  also,  Mr.  McGowan,  that 
you  were  in  the  open  car  part  of  the  time,  di^  you  not?  It  seems  to 
me  it  was  that  way. 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes;  I  went  there  with  my  grip. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  you  referred  to?  You  went  to  your 
berth  and  put  your  grip  in  the  berth  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIynes.  And  when  you  got  to  Virginia,  did  you  go  out  and  get 
your  grip? 

Mr.  McQowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabblk.  Didyou  notice  the  name  of  the  car  that  you  occupied 
from  Virginia  to  Winnipeg? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No ;  I  did  not  The  reason  I  noticed  this  <me  was 
because  it  was  the  Regina. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  furnish  the  name  to  Mr.  Shields  of  that  car? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  he  furnish  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  He  furnished  it — well,  I  knew  it,  but  he  sj^ke  of 
it  as  the  car  Begina. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  name  Regina  mentioned  before  he  weat  to 
prepare  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  forgot  to  tell  us,  in  tell- 
inff  this  conversation,  before  the  affidavit  was  prepared? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  that  you  fwgot  to 
tell  us? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  say  that  you  changed  to  another  car,  or  to  another 
train,  or  what  was  it,  when  you  got  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  McjGowan.  We  changed  tp  another  car. 

Mr.  Hynes.  CXn  the  same  train  ? 

Mr.  Mc^GowAN.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  PIynes.  You  do  not  know  that?  Do  you  know  whether  the 
train  bore  the  same  number  going  from  Virginia,  or  at  the  time  this 
declaration  was  made,  when  you  got  to  the  border,  that  it  did  when 
you  got  into  it? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  notice  that  the  stub  of  your  railroad  ticket,  or  sleeper 
ticket,  bears  date  "  Month,  3 ;  day,  7 ;  year,  '11."  This  declaration 
bears  date  '*  Month,  3 ;  day,  8;  year,  '11."  Now,  do  you  know  whether 
that  was  made  after  midnight  or  before? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember  how  that  was? 

KSenator  Gamble.  How  far  is  the  international  boimdary  line  from 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Mc(i()WAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  left  Virginia? 

Mr.  Mc(iowAN.  I  think  about  possibly  10  o'clock,  or  somewhere 
around  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  how  far  you  had  to  go  bef(H*e  getting 
into  Canada? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  that  night  or  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  I  do  not.    It  was  sometime  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  went  to  bed  soon  after  you  got  on  the  car,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  McGowAN.  Well,  yes. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  to  read  the  cont^ints  of  this  paper  [Exhibit 
McGowan  No.  1],  but  I  do  not  want  to  surrender  this  paper,  because 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  given  to  us  by  the  authorities  there,  to  be 
hdd  and  returned  to  them  after  it  has  been  used  here,  and  I  wotdd 
like  the  privilege  of  doing  that.  We  are  not  permitted  to  surrender 
it,  I  am  mformed,  and  it  must  go  back  to  their  files. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  should  like  to  have  it  retained  here  for  a  little 
time,  however,  for  the  present. 

Hr.  Htnes.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  paper  just  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hynes  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  McOowan  1. — July  18,  1911. 
Form  015. 

May  24,  1910.— Chas.  McGowan. 

CANADIAN  NOBTHEBN  RAILWAY,  PASSENQEB  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. — INFORMATION 
FOB  CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  HEALTH  INSPECTION  AT  FORT  FRANCES,  ON- 
TARIO. 

1.  Name,  Charles  McGowan. 

2.  Where  from  (if  United  States  citizen,  mention  what  State)?  Blora,  On- 
tario. 

3.  Is  it  your  intention  to  remain  in  Canada? 

4.  What  is  yonr  occupation? 

5.  What  is  your  destination? 

6.  Have  you  a  family  with  you  on  this  train?  If  so,  give  number  of  adults, 
male  or  female,  and  children,  male  or  female. 

7.  Are  you  and  those  accompanying  you  in  good  health? 

8.  When  and  where  vaccinated,  and  if  successful? 

Chas.  McGowan. 

Passengers  must  be  prejiared  to  produce  the  vaccination  mark  if  the  medical 
officer  so  desires.     If  they  have  not  been  vaccinated,  the  law  compels  that  this 
be  done  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
Berth  No.  9;  car,  Kekehke. 
Train  No.  1. 
Date,  March  8,  1911. 

R.  B.  Miller, 
Bleeping  Car  Conductor. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  will  introduce  as  an  exhibit  this  railroad  coupon  or 
stub  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGowan. 

(The  coupon  referred  to  has  heretofore  been  marked  "Exhibit 
McGowan  No.  2.'') 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  make  two  trips,  one  on  the  7th  and  the 
other  on  the  8th,  on  that  line,  did  jou  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  No,  sir;  one  tnp. 

TESTIMONT  OF  BOLLIKO  ABTHTTB  JOHNSON. 

B.  A.  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Johnson,  state  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Johnson.  B.  A.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  has  been  your  business  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  harve  been  the  general  staflF  representative  of  the 
American  Lumberman  until  July  6. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  that?     A  trade  paper? 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  trade  lumber  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  it  ?  A  paper  of  extensive  or  of  limited  cir- 
culation ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  compared  with  general  mediums,  it  is  of  limited 
circulation.  As  compared  with  trade  journals,  it  is  of  large  circu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  your  connection  with  that  commence  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  the  paper  began ;  in  1899. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burgess  as 
having  been  on  the  train  going  from  Duluth  to  Virginia  City  on  the 
evening  of  March  7  last.    Do  you  recall  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hynt^.  Were  you  on  that  train  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  know  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Burgess  before,  and  did  not 
learn  his  name  until  the  next  day,  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day  in  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  aid. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  portion  of  the  train  did  you  occupy  on  that 
txip? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  sat  in  several  of  the  seats;  two  or  three,  probably; 
in  the  body  of  the  car  and  in  the  smoking  room. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Johnson,  were  you  in  the  smoking  room? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  time  did  you  go  into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  I  think  a  few  minutes  after  we  left  Duluth. 
1  am  not  definite  as  to  just  what  time  I  went  in  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  wliat  place  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment you  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  sat  in  a  chair  next  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Not  on  the  leather  seat  that  runs  transversely  to 
the  car? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  else  do  you  remember  were  in  that  smoking 
compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  whom  I  did  not  at  that 
time  know,  but  whom  I  have  since  met  formally;  Mr.  Cusson,  of 
Virginia;  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe:  a  man  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was 
Mr.  McGowan,  of  Eegina:  and  I  saw  brieflv,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
door  of  the  smoking  compartment  that  (iay,  Mr.  John  Weyer- 
haeuser. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  sit  down? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  who  else,  that  you  recall? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  others  stand- 
ing or  sitting  there  that  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  two  or  three  people  went  out,  that  I  took 
no  particular  notice  of. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  seen  a  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  here,  since,  by  the  name 
of  Price. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  in  that  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of  Mr.  Price.  I 
would  not  have  remembered  him  had  I  not  had  my  attention  called 
to  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  or  Mr.  Wiehe  entered 
that  smoking  compai-tment  first;  whether  he  came  in  after  you  or 
not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  he  came  in  after  I  did.  I  am  not  very  defi- 
nite about  that,  but  I  think  he  came  in  after  I  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  that  was  about  how  long  after  the  train  started? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  could  not  have  been  very  long,  because  I  imagine 
I  was  in  there  only  about  25  or  30  minutes,  and  maybe  not  that  long.. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  remain  in  there  all  the  time  that  you 
were  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  he  go  out? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  to  the  duration  of  time  that  he  was  in  there, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  want  to  known  what  time,  if  you  know — whether 
you  or  he  went  out  of  that  compartment  first. 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  after  he  left  did  you  remain? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remamed  but  a  short  time.  I  practically  followed 
him  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  During  the  time  that  you  were  in  there  and  that  Mr. 
Wiehe  was  in  there,  Mr.  Johnson,  w^as  Mr.-  Burgess  in  there,  as  you 
recall? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  During  that  time  was  there  anything  said  in  conversa- 
tion there  by  Mr.  Wiehe  with  respect  to  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Burgess  say  anything  about  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  the  subject  of  a  jack  pot  mentioned  in  that  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  Mr.  Wiehe  was  in  there  and  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  said  about  a  fund  of  $100,000  being 
raised  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  about  any  other  amount  of  money  being  raised? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  say  that  he  had  made  a  contribution, 
and  that  he  knew  that  such  a  fund  had  been  raised? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  that  a  jack  pot  had  been  raised? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  had  been  used  in  any  way  or  with  any  connection 
with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  state  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
in  making  a  statement  like  that  because  he  had  contributed  ^10,000 
to  it  himself? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  that  he  had  subscribed  $10,000  or  any  words  to 
that  effect? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  like  that  said? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  if  anything  of 
that  kind  had  been  said  you  would  have  heard  it  and  rememberea  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anything  said  there  about  a  Father  Green? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Wiehe  or  anybody 
else  there  about  a  Chicago  newspaper  having  employed  a  detective 
agency,  and  that  one  of  the  detectives  had  gone  to  confession  to 
Father  Green  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  getting 
trumped-up  evidence  against  Senator  Lorimer,  and  that  Father 
Groen  refused  to  give  absolution  to  the  penitent,  to  this  detective, 
unless  he  would  make  reparation  for  what  he  had  been  doing  and 
disclose  all  that  he  had  been  doing?  Was  that,  or  any  portion  of 
it  said,  or  anything  like  that  said  in  that  conversation  by  Mr.  Wiehe 
or  by  anvbodv  else? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  Father  Green's  name  was 
mentioned  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  any  other  Catholic  priest :  or  the  word  "  priest " — 
whether  it  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  no  mention  made  of  a  priest. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  Mr.  Wiehe  sit?  Give  us  your  recollection, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  where  you  all  sat,  so  far  as  vou  can  remember  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Supposing  that  the  chair  that  I  am  sitting  in  stood 
in  relation  to  the  car  as  I  now  bear  a  relation  to  this  room,  with  the 
window  upon  my  right.  Mr.  Wiehe  sat  either  two  or  three  removes 
from  the  man  who  sat  immediately  in  front.  That  man,  I  have  since 
learned,  was  Mr.  McGowan.  Mr.  Wiehe  must  have  sat  next  to  Mr. 
McGowan,  Mr.  Cusson  just  beyond  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Wey- 
erhaeuser in  about  that  direction  from  mvself. 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  the  other  comer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  other  corner. 

Mr.  Hynes.  At  the  opposite  end  from  Mr.  McGrowan  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  r«nember  that  there  must  have  been — there  prob- 
ably might  have  been  another  man  beyond  him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  definite  about  that.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser  was  in  about  that  angle  from  myself. 

lilr.  Hynes.  And  where  did  Mr.  Burgess  sit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  myself  here,  in  another  chair. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  On  your  left  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  my  left. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Opposite  the  corner  in  which  Mr.  McGowan  was,  or 
the  corner  in  which  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  was? 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  opposite,  he  was  opposite  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  di- 
agonally from  Mr.  Mcfeowan. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Did  Mr.  John  Weyerhaeuser  sit  down  at  all  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Either  on  the  couch  or  in  a  chair,  did  he? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  he  remain,  or  did  he  come  entirely  into 
the  room? 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  remembrance  of  Mr.  John  Weyerhaeuser^  in  re- 
gard to  coming  to  the  smokii\^  room,  was  this,  that  he  put  his  head 
xnto  the  smoking  room  and  probably  spoke  generally  to  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  all  except  myself.  I  had  not  at  that  time  been  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  John  Weyerhaeuser  either,  but  I  caught  the  relation- 
ship between  him  and  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  because  when  Mr.  John 
Weyerhaeuser  left  he  siiid  something  about  the  smoke  being  too 
thick,  backed  out,  and  went  away ;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser  re- 
xnarked  that  he — ^Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser — was  the  only  member  of 
the  famil^^  who  smoked ;  that  John  did  not  smoke.  I  remember  that 
very  distinctly. 

lir.  Hynes.  Was  Mr.  Wiehe  smoking? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Wiehe  was  not  smoking. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  were  smoking? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  remember,  excejpt  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser 
was  smoking,  and  Mr.  Mc(Jowan  was  smoking,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  pos- 
sibly, but  I  (io  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  back  into  the  smoker  after  you  left  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Marble.  Shall  we  cross-examine  to-night? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  I  think  not.     It  is  nearly  half  past  5. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  July  19^  1911,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY   19,   1911. 

Senate  Office  Ddildino, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnson,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr.  William  J. 
Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Faixar. 

TESTIMONY   OF  BOILING  AETHUR  JOHNSON— Eesumcd. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  forgot  to  ask  yon  how  your  attention 
was  first  called  to  this  inquiry  after  the  conversation  on  the  train 
which  occurred  going  from  DiUuth  to  Virginia? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  middle  days  of  April  I  was  in  the  woods  of 
east  Texas  for  seven  or  eight  days  on  a  quest  for  my  paper,  and  com- 
ing out  of  the  woods  at  Livingston,  Tex.,  I  came  into  Houston  over 
the  Ilouston  East  &  West  Texas,  and  arrived  in  Houston  on  Friday, 
April  21.  The  Houston  Post  of  that  morning  had  something  con- 
cerning the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess  before  the  Helm  committee,  in 
which  he  had  connected  with  the  matter  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  of,  he  said,  the  Northwestern  Lumberman.  My  friends  in 
Houston  are  numerous,  as  I  have  been  going  there  since  1889.  I  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  matter,  and  I  had  many  telephone 
calls  that  aftenioon  and  night.  I  met  my  friends,  Mr.  K.  M.  John- 
son, of  the  Post,  and  Mr.  Marcellus  Foster,  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
they  each  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about.  There  were  out  a 
few  lines  under  the  Washington  date  line  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  Washington  date  line,  or  the  Springfield  date 
line? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  should  say  the  Springfield  date  line.  I  knew  as 
little  as  they  did  about  anything  of  the  occurrence,  and  was  quite  in- 
terested, of  course.*  I  was  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  for  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  stopped  at  that  particular  hotel.  I  did  not  go 
back  until  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  coming  from  New  Cfr- 
leans  the  next  day,  and  I  then  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wiehe,  in  which  he  recounted  something  more  of  what  had  occuired* 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  the  telegram  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Will  you  please  produce  it  and  read  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  well.    It  is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  April  22,  1911, 
Bowling  Arthur  Johnson. 

Care  Bristol  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.: 

Man  named  Rurgess  claitns  you  in  smoker  going  Virginia  about  time  of  an- 
nual HH^oting  Ktocliholders  Virginia  &  Kainey  Lalie  Ck).  and  that  I  said  In  your 
presence  and  presence  of  Burgess  I  contributed  $10,000  to  the  I^rimer  slush 
fund.  Wire  me  if  you  heard  any  such  conversation.  Also  send  me  your 
aflBdavit.     Very  important. 

C.  F.  WlKHE. 

10.25  a.  m. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  a  following  or  hurry-up  message? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  was  quite  concerned  about  that  matter.  I 
notice  that  it  had  been  dated  at  10.25  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I 
failed  to  get  it,  and  there  was  delivered  to  me  with  this  telegram  an 
office  telegram  of  inquiry  which  said : 

Please  request  reply  our  date,  56  paid,  blue.  Bowling  Arthur  Johnson,  Bristol 
Hotel,  spd.  Wiehe.    If  undelivered,  report  promptly,  please. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  22,  1911 — 4-23  p.  m. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  make  reply  to  that? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  sent  a  day  letter  immediately. 
Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  a  carbon  copy  of  the  original,  which  was 
edited  bv  me  and  which  reads: 

Houston,  April  22,  1911, 

To  C.  F.  V^'iEiiE, 

Care  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co,,  Chicago,  III.: 

Answering  your  day  letter  of  April  22,  received  here  10.25  a.  m.,  handed  me 
2.30  p.  m.,  can  come  directly  to  Chicago  or  any  other  place  you  desire  and  give 
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testimony  that  I  was  on  train  referred  to,  saw  man  Burgess  mentioned,  was 
introduced  to  him  later  in  Virginia,  and  never  heard  conversation  of  any  nature 
between  yourself  and  Burgess  or  heard  it  alleged  you  had  such  conversation. 
Can  send  no  affidavit  from  Houston,  as  am  packing  for  hurried  trip  to  McElroy, 
La.,  opening  Mill  Ascension  Red  Cypress  Lumber  Ck).,  where  I  will  be  Monday, 
24.  At  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans,  all  day  Sunday.    There  again  Tuesday. 

BOLLING  ABTHUB  JOHNSON. 

Paid.    Rush. 

I  meant  to  convey  to  Mr.  Wiehe  my  desire  to  make  an  affidavit. 
In  the  meantime  I  receivoj  a  telegram,  which  I  have  not  got,  from 
my  paper  in  Chicago.  Evidently  they  had  given  Mr.  Wiehe  my 
address ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  wired  me  at  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
because  I  had  never  been  to  that  particular  hotel  before. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  notified  your  paper  that  you  intended  to 
stop  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  When? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  previously  a  week,  likely,  when  I  returned  to 
Houston,  that  I  would  go  to  the  Bristol. 

Senator  Jones.  ^^Tiat  led  you  to  go  there  when  you  had  not  been 
stopping  there  theretofore  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  a  better  hotel.  I  have  stopped  for  many 
years  at  the  Rice  and  I  had  ceased  to  like  it,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Bristol.  I  figured  my  newspaper  had  undoubtedly  told  Mr. 
Wiehe  this,  because  there  would  have  been  no  other  way  of  finding 
it  out. 

Mr.  Htnes.  Did  you  get  another  dispatch  then  from  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  aid.  I  received  a  telegram  in  New  Orleans  from 
Mr.  Wiehe  on  Sunday  and  which  is  as  follows : 

EvANSTON,  III.,  April  2S,  101 1 — 8.25  p.  w. 
B.  Arthur  Johnson, 

Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Meet  me  Springfield,  111.,  next  Tuc^nday,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  think  very  Im- 
portant you  come  there  testify  before  Helm  commlttet».  Answer  If  you  wiU 
come. 

C.  F.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  did  not  send  any  affidavit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  go  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  telegram  was  from  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  dated  Evanston,  111.,  April  23,  1911. 

Senator  Gamble.  Wore  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  known  him  casually  for  15  years.  I  never 
had  any  business  transactions  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  as  a  working  newspaper  man  I  was  bound  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  paper  is  not  the  organ  of  any  association. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  Lumberman,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Toll  us  what  your  experience  had  been  in  that  line  of 
work. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  will  recount  it  to  you  briefly.  I  have  been 
a  lumber  trade  newspaper  man  for  25  years.  My  first  experience  was 
with  the  then  old  Lumoer  Trade  Journal,  of  Chicago.  After  a  short 
time  with  that  paper  I  went  with  J.  E.  Deffibaugh,  then  starting  the 
Timberman.  I  was  with  him  a  year  or  two,  and  then  became  con- 
nected again  with  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  under  another  man- 
agement, in  1880.  In  1894,  while  having  been  all  this, while  with  the 
Lumber  Trade  Journal,  I  bought  a  quarter  interest  in  it,  and  it  was 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  yet  remains. 

In  the  same  year,  1894,  I  severed  my  connection  with  that  publi- 
cation, sold  my  interest,  and  returned  to  Chicago  and  became  a  staff 
representative  of  the  Timberman,  Mr.  Deffibaugh's  paper,  and  re- 
mained with  him  in  the  general  capacity  of  all-around  newspaper 
man,  covering  conventions,  writing  advertising  and  doing  all  man- 
ner and  sorts  of  work  necessary'  with  a  trade  publication,  until  1895. 
I  was  with  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal  from  1889  to  1894,  and  then 
from  the  early  part  of  1894  to  the  beginning  of  1895  I  was  with  the 
Timberman.  In  1899  the  Timberman,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Deffi- 
baugh, and  the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  owned  by  W.  B.  Jndson, 
were  consolidated,  and  from  that  consolidation  was  made  the  Ameri- 
can Lumberman.  Shortly  after  the  consolidation  of  the  papers  I 
left  the  publication  for  other  work — the  lumber  trade  work.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  1902, 1  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  American  Lum- 
berman, where  I  have  remained  ever  since,  under  contract,  nnder 
two  different  contracts,  that  were  made  with  me,  the  last  one  of 
which  expired  July  6,  and  I  was  just  in  tire  act  of  making  another 
contract  or  negotiating  for  one  when  I  received  this  summons  to  come 
to  Washington,  and  as  the  matter  stands  now  I  am  not  employed,  and 
will  not  l)e  until  some  future  time. 

Mr.  HvNEs.  That  negotiation  is  pending!? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  I  am  supjiosed  to  be  on  a  vacation. 

Mr.  ITynes.  You  have  seen  Mr.  McGowan  here,  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hynks.  Is  he  the  young  man  tliat  you  spoke  of  as  the  young 
Canadian  who  was  in  that  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  recognize  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  do  recognize  him.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  him  on  the  train. 

Senator  Kern.  I  see  by  your  testimony  in  the  last  investigation 
that  you  designate  him  as  a  young,  talkative,  Canadian  drummer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  vou  get  the  impression  that  he  was  talka- 
tive? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  got  the  impressicm  that  he  was  a  drummer — the 
impression  one  may  get.  He  was  of  good  address,  and  he  was  a 
traveled  fellow.    I  did  not  inquire  into  his  business. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  from  anytliing  he  said? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  I  gathered  from  the  amount  of  travel  that  he 
did  that  he  must  be  associatexl  in  some  commercial  matter. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  anything  he  said  that  led  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  commercial  drummer? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nothing  more  than  his  apparently  varied  travel. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  talkative? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  He  was  talkative,  and  interestingly  so.  I  did  not 
mean  that  in  any  opprobrious  way.  He  interested  me  very  much,  as 
he  was  willing  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  his  country,  and  naturally 
I  was  interested  in  knowmg  what  I  might  at  first  hand.  I  can  not 
say  that  I  gained  any  knowledge  that  I  retained  any  definite  length 
of  time,  but  he  interested  me  at  the  moment  in  the  smoking-room 
gossip. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  what  time  during  your  presence  in 
the  smoking  compartment  his  conversation  about  his  country  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  in  a  desultory  way  during  the  limited  time  I 
remained  there. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  did  you  sav  you  were  in  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  I  was  in  there  25  or  30  minutes.  I  can 
not  say  definitely.    It  was  not  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  'fhat  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Johnson.  lu»w  long  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  talk  specifically  with  anybody.  We  just 
talked  around  about  and  among  each  other.  I  had  no  private  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Mc(iowan. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  McCxowan  sjiy  to  yon? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh.  he  said  the  usual  things  that  people  might  say 
in  the  smoking  room.  lie  talked  very  interestingly  of  Canada.  life 
said  something  about  the  wheat  business,  I  believe,  and  I  must  have 
asked  him  something  about  Regina.  He  said  that  he  lived  there,  that 
that  was  his  headquarters.  I  got  a  little  information,  nothing  new, 
especially. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  do  most  of  the  talking? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  expect  I  did  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  did  you  hold  up  your  end  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  1  did. 

ilr.  Healy.  I  imagine  you  might. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  in  the  smoking  compartment  when  you 
came  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  wa^,  and  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  did  he  tell  you  about  the  countries  through 
which  he  had  traveled? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  nothing  that  I  can  recount  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  rec^ill  anything  that  he  said? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  ivcall  any  specific  thing  he  said;  no,  sir; 
not  so  as  to  be  able  to  quote  it  or  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  impresses  on  your  mind  the  fact  that  he  had 
recounted  his  travels  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  in  your  mind  that 
lie  was  a  largely  traveled  man? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  fact  that  he  referred  to  l)eii\g  in  several  places. 
I  think  he  referred  to  having  l)een  reci»ntly  in  Chicago  and  Duluth, 
and  had  traveled  up  and  down  in  his  own  country — probably  what 
he  said  about  his  country  more  than  what  he  said  si)ecifically  al>out 
any  particular  town  impressed  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  al)out  his  experience  in  these  diiferent 
places? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Xo:  he  did  not ;  not  anything  in  the  nature  of  going 
into  particular  details:  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  volunteer  all  this  information  or  was  it  in- 
duced and  brought  out  by  questions  which  you  asked  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think*^  I  must  have  askecl  him  questions.  That  is 
my  habit,  if  I  want  to  find  out  somethinff. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  one  way  to  get  iniormation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  volunteer  any  information  to  him,  or  did  he 
propound  any  questions  to  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  that  I  enlightened  him  much  on  any 
subject. 

Mr.  He^vly.  Did  he  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  reference  to  your  travels  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  he  at  that  time  had 
any  special  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  else  did  you  talk  with  in  that  smoking  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Specifically  I  do  not  know  that  I  asked  anybody  a 
question  or  that  anybody  asked  me  a  question,  but  I  talked  generally. 

Mr.  Healy.  TlHial  were  you  gentlemen  discussing  in  the  smoking 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  we  discussed  reciprocity  and  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  exhaust  that  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remember  reciprocity  and  a  very  keen  desire  which 
I  had,  which  was  not  satisfied,  to  find  out  what  the  Canadians  thought 
of  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  trying  to  discover  what  his  impression  was 
with  reference  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  naturally. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  his  attitude  or  the  attitude  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  he  vouched  for  his  countrymen,  but 
I  think  he  very  firmly  stated  his  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  express  himself  at  some  considerable  length 
with  reference  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  conversation  added  up  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  any  such  thing  as  reciprocity  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  there  was  some  considerable  discussion  of  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  he  summed  up  his  position? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  think  he  was  right  cocksure  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Most  young  men  of  22  years  of  age  are  reasonably 
sure  of  their  position? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  that  is  very  true.     I  was  so  impressed. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  sav  vou  discussed  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Tariff  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  discussion  1)etween  yourself  and  Mr. 
McGowBJi  ? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Not  specifically. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  participate  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhat  phase  of  the  tariff  did  you  gentlemen  discuss? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  answer  you  and  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  it  have  to  do  with  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  duty  on  lumber  was  not  particularly  mentioned. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  you  talk  about  in  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  about  all  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  who  besides  you  and  Mr.  McGowan  participated 
in  those  discussions  and  talks? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  were  in  the  room,  to  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
McOowan,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe,  Mr.  F.  C.  Weyerhaeuser  (whom  I  knew 
by  reputation  and  sight,  but  not  personally),  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  occupiSi  the  other  chair.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
learned  his  name  there  that  day  or  learned  it  the  next  day  in  Vir- 
^nia.  r  am  under  the  impression  that  I  learned  his  name  and  was 
introduced  to  him  or  he  introduced  himself  or  that  we  shook  hands 
the  next  day  in  the  Fay  Hotel  at  Virginia. 

Senator  Kern.  The  room  was  crowded? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  quite  full. 

Senator  Kern.  There  were  not  seats  for  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  knew  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  reputation,  yes,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  identified  with  Mr.  Wiehe 
in  the  lumber  business  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wiehe  you  had  known  at  that  time  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  should  judge  about  15  years.  I  have  no  specific 
knowledge  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  Afr.  Wiehe.  He  and  I  have 
never  been  interested  in  business  together  in  any  way. 

Senator  Kern.  You  frequently  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wiehe 
and  Mr.  Hines,  did  you,  in  your  journalistic  work? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  but  very  infrequently;  but  more  so  than  I  can 
imagine  how  that  occurred  with  people  located  in  Chicago,  as  I 
never  had  any  special  charge  of  the  Chicago  work. 

Senator  Kkrn.  You  say  you  did  come  in  contact  with  them? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  I  sci»  them  naturally  at  meetings  and  the  like. 

Senator  Kkrn.  In  your  journalistic  work? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  They  l>eing  large  lumber  dealers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  naturally.  I  knew  of  his  comings  and  goings, 
and  all  that.  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  myself  have  never  con- 
tracted a  piece  of  business  until  the  8th  day  of  March,  and  then  I 
transacted  a  small  piece  of  business  with  them  in  Virginia,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  and  it  seems  rather  strange  to  me  now  it  should  be  the  first. 

Mr.  Heat.y.  How  old  a  man  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know^ 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  old? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  can  not  tell  you.  I  judge  he  is  this  side  of  40;  I 
judge  he  is  not  40  years  old. 
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Mr.  Healy.  May  I  assume  that  all  of  the  sentlemen  who  were  in 
that  smoking  compartment,  outside  of  Mr.  McGowan,  were  middle- 
aged  men — men  around  40? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  so,  and  older. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  McGowan  was  the  ymmgest  man  in  the  party? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  he  was,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  he  was  at  that  time  about  22  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  his  right  age  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  he  testified  yesterday  that  he  was  22  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  that  seems  reasonable. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  would  be  your  guess  at  his  age? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why,  yes;  if  I  were  guessing  at  ages. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  never  seen  Mr.  McGowan  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  inform  you  of  his  name  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Now,  what  business  were  you  transacting  in  that 
country  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  made  a  plan  to  go  to  Virginia  and  I  had 
jumped  from  Texas  to  Virginia  in  order  to  be  there  when  I  could 
see,  possibly,  the  greatest  number  of  the  directors  of  the  Virginia 
&  Rainev  Lake  Co.  together. 

Mr.  itfiALY.  Those  were  the  men  in  whom  you  were  interested  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  I  was  interested  in  seeing  them.  I  wanted 
to  plac^  a  proposition  before  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  come  from  what  part  of  Texas?  Texas  is  a 
pretty  big  State. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Directly  from  Livingston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  part  of  the  State  is  Livingston? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  80  miles  northeast  of  Houston,  on  the  Hous- 
ton, East  &  West  Texas  Railroad. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  gone  from  that  point  direct  to  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  directly  as  I  could  by  way  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  order  to  lay  before  the  directors  of  the  Virginia 
&  Rainev  Lake  Co.  this  business  proposition  in  which  you  were 
interested  and  in  which  you  hoped  to  interest  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  exactlv. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  all  of  these  men  in  the  smoking  compartment  that 
evening,  outside  of  Mr.  McGowan,  were  identified  in  some  way  with 
the  Virginia  &  Rainev  Lake  Co.? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Weverhaeuser  was  and  Mr.  Cusson  and  Mr. 
Wiehe — those  three. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  except  Mr.  McGowan  and  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

!^^r.  Healy.  And  yourself,  of  course? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hkaly.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Price  l>eing  there;  do  you, 
Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
him. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  never  saw  Mr.  McGowan  after  this  evening  until 
ie  appeared  in  Washington?    . 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  recognized  him  as  the  young  man  who  was  in  the 
unoking  compartment  that  night? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  recognize  him.  I  tried  to  meet  him  in  tiie 
rotunda  of  the  hotel  and  pick  him  out,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
iiat.  Lat^r  I  wanted  to  see  some  one  that  happened  to  be  in  his 
•oom  and  I  went  to  Mr.  McGowan's  room,  and  ne  was  there  with  a 
nan  that  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Price  and  some  one  else  whom 
[  do  not  just  remember — probably  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  rec/)gnized  him  as  soon  as  you  saw  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did,  the  moment  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  also  recognize  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection,  then,  of  Mr.  Price  being 
n  the  r^moking  conipHrtnient? 

Mr.  Johnson.  \ane  whatever. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  these  parties  rooming  together  at  tlie  hotel? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Who? 

Senator  Kern.  Baker  and  Price  and  McGowan. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Price,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  McGowan 
ttui  adjoining  rooms. 

Senator  Kern.  What  time  did  you  see  them? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  saw  them,  I  think,  the  day  they  arrived — day 
before  yesterday. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  they  all  come  together,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  McGowan  came  to- 
Gpether.     I  am  quite  sure  they  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Baker  did  not  come  with  them? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  Baker  came  earlier.  Baker  came  on  the 
3ame  train  I  did,  a  week  ago. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  understand  what  Baker  was  doing  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  do  not  know,  I  am  sure;  just  visiting  likely.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Baker.  It  might  have  been  Mr. 
Wiehe. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  no  recollection  now  as  to  who  the  third 
man  was  you  saw  in  that  room  a  few  days  ago  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  special  remembrance  of  it:  no.  It  was  just 
casual.  I  was  right  curious  to  see  the  young  man,  and  I  hunted 
him  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  talk  with  Mr.  Wiehe  while  vou  were  in  the 
smoking  compartment  that  night? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  more  than  with  any  other  party. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  any  conversation 
with  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  von  know  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  known  Mr.  Cusson  probably  a  month.  I  had 
l>een  up  to  Virginia  a  month  before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  in  the  smoking  compartment,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  IIealy.  How  far  did  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser  sit  from  where 
you  sat? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Four  or  five  feet. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  introduced  to  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  participate  in  the  discussion  which  you  gentle- 
men had  in  that  compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  he  did  not  talk  much. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  compartment  when  Mr. 
Wiehe  came  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  never  been  quite  clear  yet  as  to  whether  I 
went  in  ahead  of  Wiehe,  or  Wiehe  went  in  ahead  of  me,  I  can  not 
answer  that  question  specifically. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  there,  according  to  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  about  20  or  25  minutes ;  something  like  that,  I 
think.    I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kern.  AVhere  had  you  first  seen  Mr.  Wiehe  after  you  came 
north  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  first  seen  Mr.  Wiehe  at  that  train. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  you  greet  him?  Knowing  him,  you 
greeted  him  at  some  time — ^shook  hands  with  him.    ^Vhere  was  that! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Likely  it  is  possible  it  was  at  the  station  of  the 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  that  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  About  the  time  you  entered  the  train  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  the  time  I  got  on  the  train,  likely. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  there  was  no  greeting  between  you  wheu 
he  came  into  the  compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  vou  remain  in  the  compartment  after 
Mr.  Wiehe  left? 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  short  time;  I  can  not  say  exactlv.  It  might  have 
been  2  or  3  minutes;  it  might  have  been  5  or  6:  it  might  have  been  10. 
But  I  got  out  of  there  as  quick  as  I  conveniently  coum  after  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  specially  interested  in  Mr.  Wiehe  that  night, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  interested  in  seeing  each  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  that  I  could.  In  passing  tlirough 
the  train  I  tried  to  talk  to  one  or  two,  but  they  seemed  to  be  very 
busy,  and  I  did  not  bother  them ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  in  the  smoking 
compartment  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  just  about  the  one  man  on  the 
train  tliat  I  might  talk  to  if  T  could  find  him  disengaged. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  regarded  him  as  legitimate  prey? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  he  left  the  smoking  compartment  you 
practically  followed  him  out? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  catch  up  with  him?     Did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  look  for  him  that  evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  looked  for  him.  I  did  not  go  up  and  down  look- 
ing for  him. 
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Mr.  Healy.  How  much  did  vou  look  for  him  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  looked  for  him  in  a  disengaged  condition. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  disengaged  condition  "? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  mean/l  hoped  he  might  go  back  into  the  smoking 
room.     I  had  a  feeling  that  I  might  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  see  him  again  that  evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  queer  thing:  I  have  no  remembrance  of 
seeing  Mr.  Wiehe  from  that  minute,  after  he  went  out  of  there,  until 
I  saw  him  in  tlie  oflBce  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co, 
about  7.30  o'clock  the  next  evening,  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  looking  for  him;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  watching  both  ends  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  best  I  could  and  doing  what  I  conceived  to  be 
my  other  work. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  other  work  were  you  transacting  that  night? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  still  had  this  self-appointed  assignment  to  con- 
summate, of  seeing  all  these  people. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  had  made  up  your  mind  prior  to  that  time 
that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  the  particular  man  whom  you  could  best  work 
upon  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  Springfield  committee 
that  Wiehe  was  the  particular  man  you  were  looking  for,  and  that 
you  went  out  and  watched  both  ends  of  the  car? 

Mr.  JoHNSO^'.  According  to  my  recollection,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  try  to  locate  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  car  again  that 
evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  positive  about  it  at  that  time;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  mind  now  with  refer- 
ence  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  condition  of  my  mind  about  it  is,  even  to  my- 
self, rather  peculiar.  I  must  have  concluded  that  what  constituted 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Wiehe  was  seeing  him  disengaged,  because 
I  certainly  must  have  looked  for  Wiehe,  it  I  could  have  seen  him  on 
that  coach. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  makes  you  think  Mr.  Wiehe  was  on  the  coach 
after  you  came  out  of  the  smoking  compartment,  now,  when  you  were 
very  positive  at  Springfield  that  he  was  not  in  the  coach  the  rest 
of  that  evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  I  even  thought  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  You  were  very  positive  about  it  at  that  time, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  number  of  people  said  that  he  was  there,  and  they 
saw  him,  and  they  thought  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  I  did  not 
see  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  Mr.  Harper  testified  after  you  at  Springfield, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  after 
you  had  positively  testified  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  not  in  that  ooack 
Mr.  Harper  placed  Mr.  Wiehe  in  front  of  you  and  on  oae  side  oi 
you  for  all  the  way  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  oat  an 
hour  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir ;  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  teetimoBy  of 
Mr.  Harper,  given  that  same  afternoon  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  read  the  testimony  or  Mr.  Harper. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  You  and  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Cusson  were  vol- 
unteered to  the  Springfield  committee  by  Mr.  Wiehe,  were  you  not? 
That  is.  your  presence  was  volunteered  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  appeared  at  Springfield,  so  far  as  you 
know,  no  one  connected  with  the  committee  knew  of  your  presence! 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  after  Mr.  Wiehe  had  testified,  he  informed  the 
committee  in  open  session  that  you  gentlemen  were  there,  and  that 
he  desired  to  have  you  called  as  witnesses? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  you  and  Mr.  Cusson  and  Mr.  Harper  were 
excluded  from  the  witness  room,  or  the  other  two  gentlemen  were 
excluded,  and  you  testified  first? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  that  is  the  fact;  yes,  sir;  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time,  in  the  month  of  April,  1911,  you  were 
very  clear  in  your  mind  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wiehe's  whereabouts 
after  he  left  the  smoking  compartment,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.* Johnson.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  not  so  testify  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not.  I  testified  that  I  did  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  seeing  him  again  until  I  saw  him  in  the  office  of  the 
Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.     Neither  have  I  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection  by  what  you  testified 
to  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  read  from  page  198,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Were  these  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  answer,  as  I  read  from 
page  198  of  the  report  of  the  Helm  committee,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page : 

Q.  About  h(>w  loug  after  tii8  departure  was  it  that  you  took  yours? — ^A. 
About  five  minutes.  I  was  there  to  see  Mr.  Wiehe.  I  wanted  an  opportunity 
and  I  wanted  to  see  him  segreierated  from  the  crowd  before  I  got  it. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JoiiKSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  did  not  want  to  see  him  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment with  these  others? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  wanted  him  segregated  in  some  portion  of  the 
coach  or  car,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson,  if  that  were  possible,  which  it  did  not  seem  later 
to  be,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  were  you  asked  this  question : 

Q.  And  did  he  segregate  himself? 
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And  did  you  answer : 

A.  He  cllcl  comnlotoly  s<>  fnr  hh  I  was  coiicfrinMl,  l)et'a«He  I  was  not  successful 
In  seelnp  Mr.  \Vleln»  until  tin*  next  evening  at  S  o*cl<H*k  in  Virginia. 

Q.  After  you  left  tlie  HUiokiiiK  <Mun|Mirtmciit,  did  you  see  Mr.  Wlelie  again 
that  evening?— A.  I  did  not,  and  I  looked  for  him.  He  dlsappeariMl  into  the 
opposite  end  of  the  car  and  I  later 

Q.  Well,  now.  we  don't  want  your  understanding,  we  want  to  know  Just  what 
you  know  alM»ut  It. — A.  Will  you  let  nie  tell  youV 

Q.  You  st»arche«l  the  train  for  hlni? — A.  No;  I  did  not  search  the  train. 
I  did  not  leave  the  ear. 

Q.  You  looke<l  for  hlin,  did  youV — A.  I  said.  Mr.  llealy,  he  went  out  before 
and  he  never  ninu*  back  there,  to  my  knowledge.  lMH,*au8e  I  tried  to  find  him. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  left  the  smoking  etmipartment,  you  remained  In  the  smoking 
compartment,  did  you? — A.  A  very  short  time,  probably 

Q.  Well,  5  minutes? — A.  Likely  5  minutes. 

Q.  Longer  or  shorter  do<»sn't  matter. — A.  Yes. 

Then  we  discussed  the  character  of  the  smoking  compartment, 
which  I  will  not  call  vour  attention  to  at  this  time.  I  read  irom  page 
199: 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Wlehe  left  the  smoking  compartment  he  went  through  this 
door? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  In  which  direction  did  he  turn — toward  the  engine  end  of  the  train  or 
the  rear  end? — A.  I  don't  know.     Mr.  l^Mward  Hlnes  came  in  for  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  to  which  end  of  the  train  he  went? — A.  I  don't  Just  defi- 
nitely know  that:  no,  .sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  out  Into  the  IwMly  of  the  car  5  or  10  minutes  later — about 
5  minutes  later — and  you  sjit  down,  and  .vou  watched  both  ends  of  that  imrtlcular 
car  in  order  to  see  whether  Mr.  Wlehe  had  rcturneil? — A.  I  did,  and  I  was  aim 
looking  for  Mr.  Edward  Hlnes,  whom  I  was  going  to  see  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  In  the  smoking  comi>Jirtment? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  look  In  there  to  S4hj  wliether  he  might  have  been  In  there  later  in 
the  evening? — A.  I  did  not,  b(»cause  I  had  an  Idea,  very  well  founded  on  evi- 
dence that  was  given  me  by  other  members  of  the  party,  that  Mr.  Wlehe  and 
Mr.  Hlnes  were  In  some  sort  of  consultation. 

Then  you  go  on  to  discuss  the  probability  of  their  being  in  the 
drawing  room.    That  was  your  testimony  at  Springfield,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  remember  it ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ITealy.  In  reference  to  the  drawing  room  you  answered: 

A.  I  got  It  pn»tty  thoroughly  tixetl  in  my  mind  that  i)robably  they  was  In  the 
drawing  rocmi  of  the  conch. 

You  probably  said  they  were  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  coach. 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  so;  I  hope  T  did.    I  noticed  that. 
Mr.  Healy.  I  hope  you  did.    [Reading:] 

I  never  knew  definitely  whether  they  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  fine  editing. 
Mr.  Healy  (reading)  : 

« 

But  that  was  as  far  as 

And  then  vou  were  interrupted.  Then  vou  were  asked,  at  the  top 
of  page  200 : 

Q.  Now,  would  It  be  possible  for  Mr.  Wlehe  to  come  back  Into  that  smoking 
coini>artment  without  your  knowing  about  It? — ^A.  WeU,  I  watched  them  ooming 
and  going.    I  do  not  think  It  was  my  business.    I  went  there  to  see  him. 

And  you  were  asked  this  question : 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  which  end? 

Mr.  Hynes.  No;  that  is  skipping  something. 
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Mr.  Healy.  That  is  skipping  the  next  question.    [Reading:] 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.  I  did  ii(»t  Uike  auy  chnnce  ou  that.  I  sat  down  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  car  ns  I  could  and  played  it  both  ways. 

Q.  Your  seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  car? — ^A.  Well,  about;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  assume  you  face  forward.  You  faced  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  train  was  moving? — A.  Well.  I  don't  know  whether — that  I  did  or  I  dH 
not.    I  couldn't  be  definite  about  it.    I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that  matter. 

Then  you  were  asked  this  question : 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Mr.  Wlehe  to  come  Into  this  ctxr  without  your  seeing  him  that 
evening. — ^A.  It  was  the  best  of  my  belief,  sir. 

And  were  you  asked  this  question : 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  you  were  or  not?    Have  you  any  recollection? 

And  did  you  answer : 

A.  I  was  part  of  the  time,  certainly;  because  I  was  watching  both  ends  0/ 
the  car. 

What  .were  you  watching  both  ends  of  the  car  for,  Mr.  Johnson! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  in  a  general  way,  to  see,  as  I  figure  it  now, 
if  Mr.  Wiehe  would  become  so  disengaged  that  I  might  courteously 
and  diplomatically  approach  him  and  engage  him  in  conversation. 

Mr.  IIealy.  And  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  car  that  evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  seen  him  a^in, 
positively,  as  I  stated.  It  might  have  been  that  he  might  have 
slipped  down  in  the  seat ;  he  might  have  been  where  I  could  not  have 
seen  him  if  I  had  tried.     He  03rtainlv  did  not  sit  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  read  Mr.  Harper's  testimony,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.*!  did;  yes,  sir;  naturally. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Harper  definitely  placed  Mr.  Wiehe  in  the  same 
car  which  you  occupied  after  you  left  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  volunteered  by  Mr.  Wiehe 
who  came  upon  the  stand  immediately  after  you,  or  after  Mr. 
Cusson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know ;  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remained  in  the  witness  room  after  you  testified? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  who  it  was  that  followed  you  on  the 
witness  stand? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  recall  a  Mr.  Harper  that  was  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  w^as  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  his  testimony  surprise  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  never  saw  his  testimonv-^yes :  it  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  heard  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  hear  his  testimony;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  went  out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Harper.  I  never  knew 
anything  about  Mr.  Harper's  testimony  until  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  opportunity  to  go  before  the 
committee  and  change  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  no  opportunity 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  indicate  that  your  mind  had  been  re- 
freshed by  Mr.  Harper's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  not  been  refreshed  up  to  date. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  make  such  a  suggestion  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  certainly  did  not,  because  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Harper's  testimony  until  last  Wednesday,  coming  over  on  the  train 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Harper  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  most  positively  am,  because  I  realized  that  I  had 
rather  infringed  on  the  committee  by  being  in  there,  being  found  in 
the  room.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  anything  out  of  the 
way,  and,  by  the  way,  I  had  never  testified  in  any  court  before  in  my 
Ufe. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  not  criticized  for  that,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  understand  that  I  was  not;  but  when  I  got 
through  testifying  I  left  the  room,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  travel  a  good  deal,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fiftv  thousand  miles  a  vear. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  the  small  vice  of  smoking? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  usually  spend  your  time  in  the  smoking-  com- 
partments of  trains  upon  which  you  trar\'el  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  was  youn|!:^r. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  many  cigars  a  day  were  you  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  in  the  month  of  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  good  many  or  few  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
keep  any  track  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  an  inordinate  smoker? 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  I  ani  sort  of  out  of  a  job,  as  I  have  been  here 
for  the  last  week,  I  smoke  too  much.  I  am  conscious  of  that.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  came  up  from  Texas  on  what  road  to  this  Duluth 
X)r  Viriginia  meeting? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  tnink  I  came  by  New  Orleans;  I  naturally  would 
from  Houston. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  came  bv  New  Orleans  I  came  bv  wav  of  the 
Illinois  Central  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  occupy  the  smoking  compartment  during  any 
part  of  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  came  by  the  Illinois  Central 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  any  road  you  came  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  may  have,  naturally. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  occupy  a  smoking  com- 
partment traveling  on  an  Ilhnois  Central  train,  because  you  are  not 
permitted  to  smoke  in  the  compartment  of  a  sleeping  car.  There  is 
a  club  car  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  yon  have  any 
recollection  of  your  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  specific  recollection. 
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Mr.  Healy.  In  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  made  several  trips  during  the  month  or  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  any  other  railroad  trip  which  you 
took  during  the  month  of  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  month  of  March?     Yes.  sir. 

4 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  and  when  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  went  from  Vir^nia  to  Duluth,  from  Duluth  to 
St.  Paul,  from  St.  Paul  back  to  Chicago,  from  Chicago  to  St.  liouis, 
from  St.  I>ouis  to — in  fact,  nearly  as  quickly  as  I  could  I  got  back 
into  the  same  Texas  country  that  I  had  previously  come  from. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  any  of  those  subsequent  trips — I  mean  after  you 
had  transacted  jrour  business  with  the  directors  of  this  lumber  com- 
pany of  Virginia — do  you  remember  what  part  of  the  train  you 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  usually  put  in  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  my  berth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  instance,  coming  down  from  Duluth  to  St.  Paul 
on  the  return  trip  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  know  exactly  how  I  put  in  itiy  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  meet  anybody  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  From  Duluth  to  St.  Paul  on  that  trip  I  traveled 
with — I  remember  distinctly  a  young  fellow  that  was  ^ken  off  the 
train  with  a  sudden  illness.  He  was  taken  off  the  day  train  on  my 
coming  to  St.  Paul  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  an  unusual  incident,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  does  not  happen  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  meeting  anybody  else  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nobody  that  I  knew. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Either  upon  my  return  from  Virgmia  to  St.  Paul 
or  on  my  previous  trip  to  see  Mr.  Cusson  I  met  a  Mr.  C.  F.  Brackett, 
an  old-tmie  saw  manufacturing  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  had  a 
very  interesting  conversation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  some  train? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  was  in  a  sort  of  club  car.  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  who  else  was  in  the  car  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  no  one  that  I  knew. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  any  stranger  in  that  car? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  my  habit  to  talk  with  strangers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  they  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  me  to  talk  with 
strangers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Senator  Lorimer.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  When  T  see  him;  yes,  sir.  I  have  no  personal  ac- 
^aintance  with  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  known  of  Senator  Loriniei- — the  first  time  I 
•ver  saw  Senator  Lorimer  was  going  up  sonic  .^tep>  into  a 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  AMien  was  the  St.  Louis  Exposition? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Johnson.  During  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  I  saw  Senator 
Lorimer  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  been  interested  in  his  campaigns? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Burgess  testified  before  the  Helm  committee  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1911,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  telegram  from  Mr.  Wiehe  is  dated  the  22d  of 
April,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  informed  you  in  that  telegram  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's testifying  before  that  committee? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ye.s;  in  a  general  way,  as  I  read,  as  the  telegiram 
indicates. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  that  time;  and  then  you  appeared  on  the 
25th  of  April  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  i-emember  Mr.  Wiehe  making  the  statement 
before  that  committee  that  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  wliom  he  had 
volunteered  that  day,  he  would  produce  the  attendance  of  other 
witnesses? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  he  made  some  remark  about  his  willingness  to 
get  other  witnesses  there  if  he  could — he  would  use  his  good  offices, 
and  so  forth,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  after  you  tes'tified,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  was  before  I  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  before  vou  testified? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  testified  after  Mr.  Wiehe,  I  think,  because  I  was 
in  the  room,  vou  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  return  to  the  room  after  you  testified? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  left  the  smoking  compartment  that  even- 
ing, you  did  not  return  to  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not.    You  mean  on  the  Virginia  train? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  is  that  you  left  the  smoking  com- 
partment sometime  before  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  train  left  Duluth  at  7.10  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  did,  I  have  since  learned. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  is  that  vou  remained  in  there  20  or 
25  minutes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  said  25  or  30  minutes,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  go  back  into  the  smoking  compartment 
after  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  occupied  the  smoking  compartment  after  you 
left  you  do  not  know? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhether  Mr.  Wiehe  went  in  there  again  and  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burgess  or  not,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  appear  to  be  a  man  of  un- 
usual intelligence 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  good  memory;  with  a  mind  trained  by 
education  and  experience,  and  a  man  of  excellent  character.  I  say 
that  as  a  introduction  to  some  (][uestions  that  I  am  goinjg  to  a^  whi<m 
may  have  the  appearance  of  being  rather  personal  or  racetious,  but  I 
mean  them  in  all  seriousness. 

Were  you  perfectly  sober  that  evening  in  that  compartment  from 
Duluth  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  be  vour  idea?  You  talked  with 
him  and  heard  him  talk.  ' 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  no  idea  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  appear 
like  a  drunken  man,  I  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  Mr.  Wiehe  sober? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  this  young  Canadian  whom  we  now  sup- 
pose to  be  Mr.  McGowan  sober? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  see  any  drunken  men  on  the  train,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  suffer  from  any  such  trouble  as 
lapse  of  memory  or  mental  aberration,  do  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Just  as  any  other  man  living  in  public  life  might 
do;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  no  special  or  particular  fault  of  that 
kind?    Your  mind  is  generally  clear? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Your  memory  is  good,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fairly  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  On  the  train,  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Duluth  to 
Virginia,  in  the  same  compartment  where  you  sat  in  the  chair,  sit- 
ting opposite  you,  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  sound  mind  and  mem- 
ory, and,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  good  character.  That  man  has  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  that  on  that  trip  there  came  a  time  when 
there  were  only  three  people  in  that  compartment — himself,  Mr. 
Wiehe,  and  Mr.  McGowan  or,  as  he  might  say,  the  young  man 
from  Canada — and  that  while  those  three  only  sat  in  that  compart- 
ment the  question  or  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Senator  Lonmer 
was  raised ;  that  he  expressed  himself  on  that  subject,  and  Mr.  Wiehe 
immediately  took  up  the  cudgels  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  knew 
about  Mr.  I^orimer's  election ;  and  that  Mr.  Burgess  told  Mr.  Wiehe 
the  only  thing  that  he  knew  about  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  was  what 
he  had  read  in  the  papers;  that  Mr.  Wiehe  asked  him,  then,  if  he 
got  his  information  from  the  Chicago  Eecord-Herald  or  some  other 
paper,  and  that  he  told  Mr.  Wiehe  that  he  got  his  information  from 
the  local  papers  in  Duluth — the  Evening  Herald,  the  News,  the 
Tribune — ana  the  Chicago  Examiner;  that  Mr.  Wiehe  then  made  the 
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remark  to  him  that  he,  Burgess,  did  not  know  very  damn  much 
about  it 

The  conversation  continued  and  Mr.  Burgeiss  told  Mr.  Wiehe,  so 
he  said,  that  it  was  credited  about  the  country  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
used  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  secure  his  election ;  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  said  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  not  used  a  dollar  of  his  own  money 
for  his  election.  Tlie  conversation  kept  on,  and  then  Mr.  Wiehe 
started  in  to  tell  Mr.  Burgess  how  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  and 
finally  made  this  statement:  "There  was  a  jack  pot  raised  to  elect 
Mr.  Lorimer.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  sub- 
scribed $10,000  to  it  myself." 

Mr.  Burgess  has  testified  before  this  committee,  also,  that  Mr. 
Wiehe  said  something  about  a  fund  of  $100,000  having  been  raised 
in  that  connection,  and  he  qualified  that  later,  and  is  not  quite  so  sure 
that  that  was  mentioned,  now;  but  they  continued,  and  Mr.  Wiehe 
further  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  of  merit  through 
the  Illinois  Legislature  without  the  use  of  money. 

You  have  testified  that  you  preceded  Mr.  Wiehe  into  that  com- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  in  doubt  about  that,  and  have  not  so  testified. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understood  you,  yesterday,  to  expi^ess  that  as 
your  inipression  or  your  view  or  your  memory,  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Pardcm  me,  Senator,  I  said  I  felt  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  was  in  just  before  Mr.  Wiehe  went  in,  and  I  still  am. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  any  event,  the  two  things  transpired  very 
close  together? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  closely  together,  I  think. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  vou  have  testified  that  Mr.  Wiehe  left 
the  compartment  before  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  did ;  that  I  do  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  you  practically  followed  him  out? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  testified  that  vou  heard  the  conversa- 
tion  that  went  on  in  that  compartment  and  that  you  heard  no  such 
conversation  as  I  have  just  mentioned  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  certainly  have. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  are  positive  and  clear  about  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Most  definite;  because  it  would  have  been  a  very 
astonishing  thing,  and  I  never  would  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then,  Mr.  Johnson,  does  it  not  come  to  this: 
That  if  your  testimony  is  true,  Mr.  Burgess  has  fabricated  this 
whole  statement  out  of  whole  cloth? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  have  never  doubted  from  the  beginning 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  what  the  Senator  asked  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  sav  that  if  vour  testimony  is  true,  Mr. 
Burgess  has  fabricated  his  testimony?  That  is  the  question  the  Sena- 
tor asked  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Tf  the  story  that  he  relates  is  true,  it  never  occurred 
in  my  presence.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  rule  is  that  this  committee  ought  to  view 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  so  as  to  have  each  one  of  them  speak 
the  truth,  if  possi})le. 
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Senator  Ken  yon:  Are  you  passing  on  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Mr. 
Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  have  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  answer  the 
question  that  the  Senator  just  asked  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  Senator  Fletcher  asked  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  ask  me  whether  or  not  I  believe  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's statement? 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  I  am  allowed  to  finish  the  question,  I  think 
that  would  be  better,  and  we  would  get  along  more  rapidly,  more 
s^Qsibly,  and  more  logically.  ^Vhen  I  am  through,  then  others  may 
examine.  I  have  to  go  back,  now,  and  repeat  that  whole  question.  1 
say  the  rule  is  that  this  committee  should  so  view  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  as  to  have  each  one  of  them  speak  the  truth,  if  possible. 
Can  you  help  this  committee  by  suggesting  any  way  we  can  reconcile 
your  testimony  with  that  of  Mr.  Burgess  in  respect  to  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  says  took  place  in  that  compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  Mr.  Burgess  say  that  conversation  took  place 
while  I  was  in  that  compartment  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Burgess  says  it  took  place  in  that  com- 
partment  on  that  vei-y  trip,  there  l^eing  present  at  the  time  Mr. 
Wiehe,  the  young  man  from  Canada,  and  himself. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  help  you  there,  because 
Mr.  Burgess  evidently  eliminates  me. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  testified  that  you  were  in  that  com- 
partment practically  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there? 

Mr.  Johnson,  "ies,  sir;  I  have. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then,  if  this  conversation  took  place  with  Mr. 
Wiehe  which  Mr.  Burgess  has  testified  to,  it  must  have  taken  place 
in  your  hearing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  it  certainly  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then  I  am  now  asking  you  how  you  can  rec- 
oncile ycur  statement — that  it  did  not  take  place — with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Burgess — that  it  did  take  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  in  that  com])artnient  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  reconcile  it.  I  do  not  aim  to.  I  would 
like  to,  but  I  can  not  do  it  and  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wiehe  was  in  the 
compartment  when  you  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Xo;  of  course  not.    I  did  not  so  testify. 

Senator  Jones.  And  vou  did  not  see  Mr.  Wiehe  after  you  left  the 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  go  back  there  to  see  whether  he  was 
there  or  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  not  back  in  the  smoking  room. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  came  back  tliere 
or  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Xo;  I  can  only  answer  for  the  time  I  was  in  there. 
I  did  not  try  to  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  said  that  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Burgess  did  not  take  place? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  said  it  did  not  take  place  in  my  presence. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  your  presence? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  there  all  the  time 
that  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Wiehe  were  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  what  have  you  to  reconcile  in  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  convei^sation 
to  take  place  when  you  w^ere  not  present? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why,  certainly.    Certainly,  if  Mr.  Wiehe  went  back,, 
there  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  this  Burgess 
conversation  may  have  taken  place  when  you  were  not  there  ? 

Ml'.  Johnson.  It  certainly  would  have  had  to  take  place  when  I 
was  not  there.    It  did  not  occur  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  could  have  taken  place  when  you  were  not 
there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  going  to  an- 
swer that.     I  do  not  see  how  I  can. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  been  asked  by  Senator  Fletcher  how 
you  reconcile  your  statement  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  reconcile  it.    I  do  not  attempt  or  try  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  could  reconcile  it 

Mr.  Johnson.  How? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  a  moment  until  I  finish  my  ouestion.  You 
could  reconcile  it  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact — which  I  do  not  know — 
that  the  conversation  took  place  when  you  were  not  present? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  might  have  taken  place  when  I  was  not  present. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  other  words,  are  you  assuming  to  pass  on  the 
que.^tion  whether  or  not  any  such  convei-sation  took  place  in  that  car 
that  niffht? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.     I  would  not  think  of  doing  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  what  is  there  to  reconcile  as  to  your  state- 
ment and  as  to  Mr.  Burgess's  testimony? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  especially.  I 
am  making  the  direct  assertion,  as  often  as  I  have  been  asked,  that 
Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Wiehe  had  no  such  conversation  in  my  pres- 
ence.    Furtlier  than  that  I  can  not  go. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Were  you  present  all  the 
time  in  that  smoking  cx)mpartment  when  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Wirfie 
were  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  Mr.  Wiehe  did  not  go  back  into  the  smoking 
com  pa  i-t  men  t.  yes;   I  believe  so. 

Senator  Kknyon.  You  believe  you  were  present  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  you  sav  "'practically  so."  I>»ave  out 
*' practically."     Were  you  present  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  know  I  am  uncertain  about  just  whether  I 
went  in  immediately  ahead  or  immediately  after  Mr.  Wiehe.  That 
is  the  only  time  I  can  not  account  for.  I  am  making  no  definite 
statement  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  after  you  went  in  you  were  present  all  the 
time  until  Mr.  Wiehe  left? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  positively  was;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ken  von.  How  long  a  period  of  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 

Senator  Ken  von.   Di<I  you  leave  for  any  purpose  whatever? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yos,  sir.     I  left  to  try  to  find  Mr.  Wiehe  and  talk  to 
him. 

Senator  Ken  von.  During  that  20  or  30  minutes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  not  during  that  20  or  30  minutes.  I  was 
in  the  chair. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  did  not  leave  the  smoking  compartment 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  until  I  left  finally. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  many  were  in  the  smoking  compartment  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Shall  I  name  them? 

Senator  Kenyon.  No;  just  the  number. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Five  or  six.  Two  or  three  people  dropped  into  the 
door  and  backed  out  and  left. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  they  smoking  and  talking? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Just  generally,  as  people  josh  about  in  a  smoking 
compartment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  a  conversation  have  taken  place  there 
that  you  might  not  have  heard  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  of  that  startling  character. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Not  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  tone  of  voice 
whether  you  would  have  heard  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  anything  as  emphatically  stated  as 
I  understood  from  the  Senator's  reading  of  the  testimony — which 
is  the  first  reading  I  have  had  of  that  particular  testimony — could 
have  taken  place  while  I  was  there.  My  newspaper  sense  would  not 
have  allowed  that  to  pass,  because  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  find  out 
those  things  as  you  are.  Senators,  or  the  daily  newspaper  press. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  that  Mr.  McGowan  had  positive  views  on 
reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  had  that  positive  view  that  I  have  just  stated 
a  little  while  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  And  did  he  express  those  views  iinre.-ervedly? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Rather  as  a  finality.  He  said  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  would  never  occur. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  express  his  personal  views  upon  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  might  have,  Senator;  I  do  not  know. 

Senatcr  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood,  from  your  testimonv 

Mr.  Johnson  (interruptmg).  T  do  not  romoniber.  He  talked  quite 
interestingly  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  him  and  Mr.  Burgess  talking 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  not  sj>ecifirally.  All  the  time  there  was  not  a 
conversation  from  one  to  another,  but  just  generally,  as  it  might  be 
in  a  smoking  room. 
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Senator  Jones.  He  testified  in  his  examination  that  he  and  Mr. 
Burgess  took  rather  neutral  views  on  reci])rocity. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  might  have  been.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  gather  that  from  his  conversation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  did  not.  I  was  only  interested  in  the  Cana- 
lian  side  of  the  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  this  American  Lumlx»rman  that  you 
were  connected  with? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  Lumberman  is  a  trade  or  class  jour- 
lal,  devoted  to  lumber  news,  national  and  international.  It  is  a 
weekly  paper  printed  each  Thursday  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  the  staff  correspondent  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  the  chief  staff  representative  of  the  paper; 
:he  general  staff  representative,  until  July  0. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  this  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  a  stock  company  running  that  paper? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  American  Lumberman  is  owned  dv  the  Ameri- 
3an  Lumberman  Co.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  corporate  title  of 
it,  but  the  American  Lumberman  is  an  item  in  the  estate  of  the  late 
J.  E.  Deffibaugh. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AVhen  did  he  die? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  21st  of  November,  1000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  the  Deffibaugh  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  lumber  tariff  here  in  lOOi)?  Is  that  the 
same  one? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  dead? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  dead. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  is  interested  in  the  American  Lumberman? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  estate  of  the  late  J.  E.  Deffibaugh  only. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Anvoneelse? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  person. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  person  whatever? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  person  whatever;  that  is,  in  a  pi'oprietary  way, 
^ou  mean  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes.  You  knew  of  his  IxMng  in  Washington  in 
1909? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  vou  here  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  any  contributions  being  made 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  committee  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Weyerhaeusers  had  no  interest  in  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Johnson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  known  tlie  Weyerhaeusers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  have  known  the  Weyerhaeusers,  personally,  not  at 
all  intimately.  T  have  known  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser  for  seven  or 
eight  vears;  and  T  met  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser  at  the  National  As- 
sociation meeting  in  May  of  this  year  in  Chicago;  and  I  met  Mr. 
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John  Weyerhaeuser  for  the  first  time  on  this  trip  from  Duluth  to 
Virginia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Edward  Hines) 

Mr.  Johnson.  I-  have  known  Mr.  Edward  Hines  casually  from 
1887  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Edward  Hines  and 
I  have  never  been  thrown  much  together  until  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  weeks. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  business  connections  with  him? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  never  made  a  business  contract  with  Mr.  Hines 
until  the  8th  of  March,  1911. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  that  contract? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Simply  a  contract  with  the  Virffinia  &  Rainy  Lake 
Co.  and  the  American  Lumberman  for  a  small  display  card  in  our 
paper. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  had  any  business  connections  with 
them  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  you  are  out  of  employment  now? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am.  pending  reemployment  by  the  American 
Lumberman. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  about  your  tes- 
timony in  this  case  in  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  specifically.  I  suppose  in  a  way;  yes.  Not 
in  any 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  interested  in  any  enterprises  that  you  are 
interested  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  When  you 
left  the  smoking  compartment  that  night,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  re- 
mained in  it? 

Mr.  JoiiNw»N.  I  have  not  given  that  any  thought.  I  think  Mc- 
(jowan  and  Bur<ress,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  Mr.  Cusson  remained. 

Mr.  Heai.v.  Anybodv  else? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  Mr.  Weverhaeuser. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  Anvbodv  else? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Price  being  in  there  after 
you  left? 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  Mr.  Price  until 
T  met  him  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hynes.  As  you  sat  there,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  your  seat  prac- 
tically opposite  Mr.  Wiehe  while  he  and  you  were  in  the  smoking 
compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  sat  by  the  window. 

Mr.  IIynes.  But  your  chair 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  practicallv  opposite  Mr.  McGowan  and  Mr. 

Wiehe. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Op])osite  McGowan  and  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Healy  did  not  read  one  question  and  answer 
when  he  was  reading  from  the  pro<!eedings  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee. Let  me  call  your  attention  to  it,  to  see  whether  you  recall 
having  made  this  statement. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  page? 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Page  200.  This  is  where  Mr.  Healy  stopped,  in  respect 
to  your  observations,  and  looking  for  Mr.  Wiehe  in  the  open  car  out- 
side, was  this  question  put  to  you  ? 

Q.  Well  about  the  other  part  of  the  time? — A.  I  whb  conversing  wtih  several 
geotlemen  on  the  trnln  whom  I  did — whom  I  had  made  m>'sclf  an  appointment 
to  see.  and  whom  I  did  see.  Mr.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  J.  E.  Rhoades, 
and  two  others. 

Did  you  make  that  answer  to  him  in  that  connection,  as  to  how 
you  were  otherwise  engaged? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  about  the  text,  but  those  are  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  remember  the  substance  of  that — of  fhose 
facts? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Referring  again  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bur- 

fess  as  to  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Wiehe;  Mr.  McGowan  has  testi- 
ed  that  Mr.  Wiehe  never  returned  to  that  compartment  after  he  left 
it.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  was  it  possible  for  this  conversation  which 
Mr.  Burgess  states  took  place  to  have  taken  place  in  that  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Granting  that  Mr.  McGowan  was  telling  the 
truth,  no. 

Senator  FLi-rrcnER.  Mr.  Burgess  further  testified  that  there  was 
reference  made  to  a  Catholic  priest  and  detectives.  Did  you  hear 
anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  a  word,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  that  until  I 
saw  it  in  the  evening  paper  here  the  other  day. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  Mr.  Wiehe  never  returned  to  the  compart- 
ment, what  would  you  say  as  to  that  conversation  having  taken 
place? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  say  that  it  did  not  occur  in  the  smoking 
room  of  that  sleeper. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  you  in  a  position,  in  your  seat,  ac^^ssible 
to  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Burgess,  so  that  any  conversation  that  mi^ht 
have  passed  between  them  during  the  time  you  were  in  there  with 
Mr.  Wiehe  could  have  been  heard  by  you?     dould  you  have  heard  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could.     I  could  not  have  helped  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  were  there,  you  state,  during  all  the 
time  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there,  until  he  went  out? 

Mr.  Johnson.  From  the  time  I  came  in;  yes. 

Senator  (tamble.  And  then  you,  in  about  five  minutes,  went  out 
of  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  did  not  return  afterwards? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTDCOlSrY  OF  JOHN  B.  PRICE. 

John  B.  Price,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  IIynes.  Your  full  name,  please? 
Mr.  Price.  John  Benjamin  Price. 
Mr.  Hynes.  Where  do  vou  live? 
Mr.  Price.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Pkice.  Lumber. 

Mr.  HrNES.  With  what  concern? 

Mr.  Price.  The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Agency. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Are  you  connected  in  any  manner  with  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  or  with  any  concern  with  which  he  is  connected? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IIynes.  Or  with  which  that  company  is  connected? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  has  you  been  in  the  lumber  business  ? 

Mr.  Price.  About  10  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Price.  All  my  life.    I  was  bom  there. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVliat  was  your  fathers  name? 

Mr.  Price.  James  H.  Price. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  in  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  his  position,  if  he  had  any  position? 

Mr.  Price.  He  was  secretary  of  state  for  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  bom  in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  was  born  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  But  you  have  lived  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  bom  in  the 
State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Price.  My  father  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Your  family  were  temporarily  absent  from  Wash- 
ington when  you  were  born? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  never  were  anything  else  than  an  American 
citizen  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  always  figured  that  I  was  born  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  on  a  train  going  from  Duluth  to  Virginia, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  night  or  evening  of  the  7th  of 
March,  this  year? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  place  in  the  car  were  you  during  that  trip? 

Mr.  Price.  In  the  smoking  car  most  of  the  time — practically  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  mean  the  smoking  car  or  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  the  sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  more  than  one  sleeper  on  the  train  going 
between  Duluth  and  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  much  of  the  time,  if  any  of  the  time,  were  you 
in  the  open  portion  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Price.  For  a  few  moments  onlv. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you,  when  you  went  in.  sit  down  in  the  open 
portion  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  vou  do  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Left  my  grip  there. . 
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Mr.  HtNES.  And  immediately  went  into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AVhere  did  you  sit  in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  "When  I  first  went  in  there  I  sat  in  the  second  seat  from 
the  middle,  the  wall  seat. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  mean  the  leather  seat  that  runs  across  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  you  sit  there? 

Mr.  P^icE.  From  1.")  to  30  minutes.  Then  I  got  up  and  left  the 
car  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  did  you  get  up  and  leave  for? 

Mr.  Price.  To  go  back  and  look  at  my  grip  again. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  you  remain  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Just  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  seat  to  see  that  my 
grip  was  all  right,  and  then  came  back. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A  minute  or  two  or  three? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  when  vou  went  back,  where  did  vou  sit? 

Mr.  Prict..  I  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the  wash  basin. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Why  did  you  not  sit  where  you  had  sat  before? 

Mr.  Price.  A  gentleman  had  taken  my  seat. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wiehe. 
-  Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  he  sit  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  possibly  from  20  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  what  (lid  he  do  then? 

Mr.  Price.  He  was  called  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  remember  bv  whom? 

ft  •/ 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Price.  By  Mr.  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  did  he  go  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  there — did  you  continue  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  smoking  compartment  after  he  went  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Up  to  possibly  10  or  15  minutes  before  the  train  arrived 
at  Vir^nia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  approach  to  Virginia  was 
announced  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  Mr.  Hines  called  Mr.  Wiehe,  did  he  come  into 
the  smoking  room? 

Mr.  Price.  He  just  stepped  to  the  door  and  stuck  his  head  in  the 
door. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  that  time,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Wiehe  went 
out  in  response  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Hines,  did  Mr.  Wiehe  come  back 
into  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Price,  did  you  pai-ticipate  in  the  conversation  at 
all? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Did  you  see  Mr.  McOowan  there,  whom  you  have  seen 
here? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  where  he  sat  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where? 

Mr.  Price.  Next  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Burgess  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  the  gentleman  who  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as 
Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  where  he  sat  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where. 

Mr.  Price.  In  a  chair  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  car,  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  smoker. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Johnson  here? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  vou  remember  where  he  sat? 

Mr.  Price.  In  a  chair. 

Mr.  Hynes.  AYliere  was  the  chair? 

Mr.  Price.  Facing  Mr.  McGowan. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  where  anybody  else  sat  in  there?* 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who,  and  where? 

ilr.  Price.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  or  Mr.  Cusson  sat  immediately  next 
to  me  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  seat. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Before  you  went  out  and  before  Mr.  Wiehe  took  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  On  that  seat? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wliile  vou  were  there  do  vou  remember  what  matters 
were  talked  about  there  by  the  people  who  were  there,  anybody  and 
everybody  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Give  us  your  l)est  recollection  about  the  topics  there. 

Mr.  Price.  Reciprocity  was  discussed  and  the  tariff  and  the  water 
system  above  Cloquet,  Minn. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  anything  else? 

Mr.  Price.  There  were  several  little  convei-sations  carried  on,  but 
they  did  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  in  which  Mr. 
Cusson  or  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  participated  in  respect  to  a  jury  at 
St.  Paul? 

Mr.  I^RiCE.  Yes;  I  remember  something  about  the  discussion  about 
a  jury. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  trying  a  damage  suit  with 
business  men  for  a  jury  instead  of  a  pick-up  jury  such  as  they 
usually  get. 

Mr.  liYNES.  Was  there  anything  said  particularly  that  you  recall 
about  that  or  do  you  only  remember  it  generally  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  said  there  about  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  By  anyone  in  that  room  during  the  time  that  you 
were  there? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Burgess  talk  about  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  and  declare  that  it  was  believed  that  money  had  been  used 
in  his  election? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  reply  or  say  anything  to  the  effect 
that  a  jack  pot  had  been  raised  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  sav  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
because  he  had  subscribed  $10,000  to  that  jack  pot  himself? 

Mr.  Pric?:.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  of  that  character  oi*  nature  said? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  By  Mr.  Wiehe,  or  by  anybody  else  in  that  room  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  said  there  by  Mr.  Wiehe,  either  to  Mr. 
Burgess  or  anybody  else,  about  a  newspaper  in  (^hicago  having  em- 
ployed a  detective  agency  to  round  up  evidence  against  Senator  Lor- 
imer, and  that  a  detective  who  had  been  employed  had  gone  to  con- 
fession to  a  Father  Green,  and  that  Father  Green  refused  him  ab- 
solution: that  the  detective  had  confessed  to  the  priest  that  he  had 
been  getting  trumped-up  evidence  against  Senator  Lorimer,  and  that 
the  priest  refused  him  absolution  until  he  made  reparation  and  i-es- 
titution  for  that  wrong? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  anything  of  that  kind  said? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anything  said  about  Father  Green  or  a 
Catholic  priest? 

Mr.  Price.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  A\as  anything  of  that  nature  or  character  said  while 
you  were  there? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  with  the  exception  of  those  two  or  three  minutes 
that  you  spoke  of,  when  you  went  back  a  short  time  after  the  train 
started  to  look  after  your  grip,  to  see  whether  your  grip  was  all  right, 
you  were  in  the  smoking  compartment  until  the  approach  to  Virginia 
was  announced? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  If  any  conversation  of  that  kind,  or  any  declaration 
of  that  kind,  or  any  expression  of  that  kind,  had  taken  place  in  your 
presence  there  would  you  have  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  tliink  you  would  liave  remembered  it? 

Mr.  Pinci:.  Absolutelv. 
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Senator  Fletc;iier.  Was  there  time  for  such  a  conversation  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  time  that  you  left  the  smoking  compart- 
ment to  ^o  to  your  grip  and  the  time  when  you  returned  and  found 
Mr.  Wiehe  in  your  seat  ? 

Mr.  Price.  5fo;  there  was  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  Mr.  Wiehe  in  the  smoking  compartment 
Nvhen  you  went  out  to  look  for  your  grip,  or  did  he  come  in  in  the 
meantime  before  you  got  back?" 

Mr.  Price.  I  possibly  passed  him  coming  out  of  the  same  car. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  smoking  compart- 
nacnt  when  you  left  to  look  after  your  grip  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  smoking  compartment 
when  you  left  to  look  after  your  grip  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  he  was. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  were  in  the  smoking  compartment  all 
of  the  time  while  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there,  with  the  exception  of  ^oing 
out  into  the  body  of  the  car  and  looking  at  your  grip;  and  did  you 
at  once  return  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  were  you  out  of  the  smoking  compart- 
ment at  that  time? 

Mr.  PuiCE.  Not  more  than  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  sit  down  in  the  compartment  where  your  grip 
was? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  open  it  or  do  anything  except  to  look  and  see 
it  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Prick.  Oh,  I  possibly  shoved  it  over  in  the  seat. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  I  want  to  show  you  this  declaration,  I  believe 
you  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  exhibit  is  that? 

Mr.  IIynes.  It  is  a  new  one,  but  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  one  that 
was  introduced  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGowan. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  Price  1,") 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  the  writing  on  that  yours? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  all  excepting  the  word  Kekeka. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  does  that  represent? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  the  car  that  we  were  transferred  to  at  Virginia 
City. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  notice  that  is  dated  the  3d  month  and  the  8th  day 
and  the  11th  year.  You  went  up  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  Do  you 
know  why  it  was  dated  the  8th? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  we  crossed  the  line  on  the  8th. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  what  hour  the  train  crosses  the  line  into 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  should  think  about  3  o'clock  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  that  after  you  filled  it  out? 

Mr.  Price.  The  porter. 

Mr.  Hynes.  The  portcfr  on  which  car — the  Kekeka? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  the  Regina. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  whose  name  that  is?  Do  you  know 
rhether  that  is  the  porter  on  the  Kekeka  or  the  Regina,  or  who  it 
lay  be? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hynes.  When  did  you  next  see  this?  ^-    ^ 

Mr.  Price.  In  Seattle.  "^^  '  '•'^i  . 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  saw  this  in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Who  had  it  when  it  was  shown  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  R.  J.  Shields. 

Mr.  Hynes.  WTiat  was  said  about  it,  and  what  was  said  in  con- 
ection  with  it  when  that  was  presented  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  signed  that.     I  told  him  I  had. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Well,  you  tell  the  full  connection  in  your  own  way 
►riefly,  but  fully,  of  how  you  were  found  in  connection  with  this,  or 
a  any  other  way,  as  a  partj  who  was  on  the  car  that  night? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  received  a  telephone  communication  at  home 
►ne  evening  from  some  gentleman  saving  that  he  had  received  a 
^ire  from  some  one  in  Chicago  speaKing  about  some  timberlands 
hat  I  had  on  Vancouver  Island.  I  denied  all  Icnow ledge  of  having 
tny  timberlands,  and  he  insisted  that  I  did  have.  I  finally  men- 
ioned  that  I  was  in  the  lumber  business,  and  he  asked  me  my 
iddress  and  where  I  was,  and  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  that  was  the 
est  I  heard  of  it,  until  the  same  gentleman  called  me  up  again, 
>ossibly  two  weeks  aftenvards,  and  had  another  conversation  in 
•egard  to  this  timberland.  Then  I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  R.  J. 
Shields  asking  me  if  I  would  be  in  Seattle  on  a  certain  day,  I  think 
m  a  Wednesday,  and  I  wired  back  that  I  would  be  there,  and  I  do 
lot  think  Mr.  Shields  arrived  on  that  day. 

He  came  several  days  afterwards.  He  came  into  the  office  and  said 
18  was  on  a  verv'  peculiar  mission,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  been  on  a 
certain  car  on  the  Canadian  Northern,  or  the  Duluth  &  Missabe 
N^orthern,  I  guess  it  was  called  then,  between  Duluth  and  Virginia,  on 
the  7th  day  of  March,  and  I  told  him  I  had.  Then  he  started  to  tell 
me  the  testimony  that  had  been  given  at  Springfield,  and  asked  me  if 
[  recollected  any  such  conversation.  I  told  him  I  did  not.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  willing  to  sign  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  I  said  I  was. 
Possibly  two  days  after  that  Mr.  Shields  brought  an  affidavit  up  to 
the  office,  and  I  read  it  over  and  told  him  I  would  sign  it,  and  so  we 
went  downstairs  to  the  bank  in  the  same  building  that  we  were  in, 
and  I  signed  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  the  affidavit  represent  the  substance  of  what  you 
had  told  him? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes;  of  what  he  had  told  me. 
Mr.  Hynes.  What  you  had  told  in  reply  to  his  question? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  your  recollection  of  the  subject? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we  pursue  the  course  that 
we  pursued  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  similar  exhibit,  offered  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGowan,  instead  of  taking  the  time  to  read  it? 
The  Chair^ian.  That  will  be  the  better  way. 
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Mr.  IIynes.  Senator  Kenyon  was  not  here  yesterday  and  perhaps 
did  not  hear  what  this  exhibit  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  will  look  it  over  now. 

Mr.  Hynj-^s.  It  is  the  form  of  declaration  made  going  into  Canada. 

Senator  Jones.  In  connection  with  this  declaratioQ  I  will  ask  vou 
right  now,  Mr.  Price:  I  understood  that  you  changed  cars  at  'Vir- 
ginia ? 

Mr,  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

^Senator  Jones.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  tliat 
you  handed  this  declaration  to  the  porter  of  the  car  Regina? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  think  it  was  presented  to  him  liefore  I  went  in 
to  the  Kekeka. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  presented  to  you  before  you  changed  cars 
at  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  not  exactly  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  you  got  into  the  Kekeka  car  at  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  this  was  handed  to  the  porter  of  the  car 
Re^^ina,  it  niust  have  been  handed  to  him  before  you  left,  and  before 
the  time  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  same  porter  accompany  on  both  cars? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  remember  exactly  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  this  change  of  cars  take  place  there  at 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  heard  a  convei^ation  in  regard  to  it  by  the  porter. 
A  spring,  I  think,  had  been  broken  on  the  Regina. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  the  same  porter  on  the  Kekeka  car 
that  you  had  on  the  Regina  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  go  to  bed  right  away  after  you  got  onto 
the  new  car? 

Mr.  Pric:e.  Very  shortly  afterwards. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  ])orter  after  you  went 
into  that  car? 

Mr.  Price.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  don't  lemeniber  seeing  him ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  when  you  got  up  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jonf^^.  You  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  the  same 
porter  that  was  on  the  Regina  car  or  not? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  vou  siii*e  that  vou  handed  this  declaration  to 
the  Regina  car  porter? 

Mr.  Phk  K.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  called  for  before  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Prici:.  It  wa^  called  for  at  Virginia.  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  How  lon^  did  vou  stav  there? 

Mr.  Pricp:.  I  should  judge  10  minutes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  car  Regina  after 
you  got  to  Virginia  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Possibly  5  minutes. 

Senator  Jones.  While  you  stopped  there,  did  you  fill  out  the  decla- 
ration ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  handed  it  to  this  porter? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  with  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  with  Edward  Hines  personally? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Or  with  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  know  Edward  Hines  or  Mr.  Wiehe  at  all 
before  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  personally. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  recognize  his  appearance  from  the  pictures 
that  you  had  seen? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  nptice  that  both  of  these  declarations  are  signed  by 
the  same  porter  or  the  same  signature,  R.  B.  Miller,  the  one  tnat  was 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGowan  and 
the  one  that  is  now  offered. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  not  that  the  signature  of  the  car  conductor? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes;  that  is  the  car  conductor;  that  is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  same  privilege  with  respect  to  this  Price 
Exhibit  1  as  was  granted  to  me  in  respect  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  return  that  to  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  will  be  granted. 

(Exhibit  Price  No.  1  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows:) 

ICxHiniT  Prick  No.  1. 

CANADIAN  NOBTHERN  RAILWAY — PASSKN<;KR  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT — INFOBMATION 
FOB  CANADIAN  IMMKIRATION  AND  HKALTII  INSPECTION  AT  FORT  FRANCES. 
ONTARIO. 

(Forni  915.) 

1.  Nnnie.     J.  Ben  Trice. 

2.  Where  from  (if  Uultod  Suites  citizen,  mention  what  State).  Seattle, 
Wash. 

3.  Is  it  your  intent  Idh  to  remjiin  in  Canada  V     No. 

4.  What  is  yonr  rn-iupnlionV     Lnml)er. 

5.  Wliat  is  your  (iesjhiallon?     WinniiM^p. 

ii.  Have  you  a  family  with  you  on  tliis  trainV  If  so,  jrive  numher  of  adults, 
male  or  female,  and  children,  male  or  female.     No. 

7.  .\re  y(»u  and  those  accomi)anyin^  you  in  jro<)d  health.     Yes. 

8.  Wliou  and  wIi'.m'c  vaccinated,  aiid  if  succc^ssfnl.     Flftec^n  years  as:o. 
(Passen;:ers  must  l»e  prepared  to  produce  the  vaccination  mark  if  the  medical 

officer  so  desires.     If  they  liave  not  l>een  vaccinate<l,  the  law  C(mii»els  that  this 
he  d(»nc  hefor<'  they  are  allowe<l  to  entiT  the  country.) 

Bertli  No.  0.     Tar.  Kakahcka.     Train  No.  1.     Date.  March  8,  11)11. 

R.  B.  Miller. 

(Si}?natiire  of  sloeplns-car  conductor.) 

[siAi.j  •  J.  K.  Sparling. 

yotary  Public,  ^yhlnipcg,  Manitoba. 
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Indorsed  across  tlio  face  at  the  top  of  the  exhibit  the  following:  t?. 

This  is  Exhibit  1  referred  to  in  tlie  affidavit  of  Richard  B.  Miller, 


declared  before  nie  the  9th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1011.     W.  B.  Hull,  notary  pablic 

for  Manitoba.    r. .    This  Is  Exhibit  1  referred  to  in  the  afBdavit 

of  Julius  Pitta,  declare<l  before  me  the  IHh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911.     W.  B*  Hull, 
notary  public  for  Manitoba. 

Indorsed  across  the  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  exhibit  the  following:  

V. .    This  is  Exhibit  1  referred  to  in  the  declaration  of  Richard  Brecken- 

ridge  Miller,  declared  l)efore  me  the  23d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911.    Jno.  K. 
Sparling,  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  Mr.  Price,  what  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Price.  Thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  P^CE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Price,  where  were  you  coming  from  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Price.  Duluth. 

Mr.  Marble.  Duluth  was  your  starting  point? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  came  from  the  coast.  I  started  from  Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  come  from  the  coast  to  Minneapolis,  and 
from  Minneapolis  you  were  on  your  way  back  home  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  was  working  quite  a  territory.  On  that  trip  I 
really  started  from  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Marble.  Selling  lumber? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  went  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  from  Winnipeg  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Price.  To  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then? 

Mr.  Price.  From  there  to  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  on  west? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  came  down  the  Soo  to  Jamestown. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  selling  lumber? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  For  whom  were  you  selling  lumber? 

Mr.  Price.  The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Agency. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  that  concern? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  the  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Agency  a  manufacturer 
of  lumber,  or  a  selling  agency  for  various  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  a  selling  agency. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  For  more  manufacturers  than  one? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  interested  in  any  of  the  manufacturers  who 
sell  that  agency? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  yourself  the  owner  of  any  lumber  mills  or 
of  any  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  concerned  in  the  lumber  business  only  as 
a  salesman  for  this  agency  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mabble.  How  long  have  you  been  selling  lumber  for  that 
igency  ? 
Mr.  Price.  Since  February. 

'Mr,  Mabble.  What  was  your  business  before  that  time? 
Mr.  Price.  A  sales  manager  of  another  company. 
Mr.  Marble.  What  company  ? 
Mr.  Price.  The  Parker-Bell  Lumber  Co. 
Mr.  Marble.  How  long  were  you  with  the  Parker-Bell  Lumber 

Mr.  Price.  About  five  vears. 

Mr.  Marble.  Always  the  sales  manager? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  I  was  with  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wlien  you  got  on  the  train,  you  went  first  to  your 
berth,  did  you,  with  your  baggage  ? 

Mr.  I^iCE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  the  porter  take  it  to  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  I  took  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  it  before  you  went  to  the  smoking  room 
3f  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  to  the  smoking  room  before  the  train 
started  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  quite  recollect  wb^her  the  train  had  started 
or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  it  was  very  close  to  the  starting  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  wait  in  the  train  very  long  before  it 
started  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  then  ? 

Mr.  Price.  About  15  to  30  moments,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  nearer  30  than  15,  or  nearer  15  than  30? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  nearer  15. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour? 

Mr.  Price.  Thereabouts;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  a  little  more? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  More  rather  than  less? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Well,  vou  said  15  to  30  moments. 

Mr.  Price.  Fifteen  to  thirty  moments. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  the  best  impression  that  you  can  give  us  of 
that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marblf:.  Bv  a  moment,  vou  mean  a  minute,  one-sixtieth  of  an 

»•  ►  » 

hour? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  that  smoking  room 
when  you  first  went  in? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  McGowan,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  firet  learn  that  the  gentleman  whom 
ou  call  Mr.  McGowan  was  Mr.  McGowan?  When  did  vou  learn 
is  name? 
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Mr.  Price.  AMien  we  were  going  to  bed. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  you  had  passed  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  vou  his  name  then? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  his  address? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  when  did  you  first  learn  Mr.  Johnson's  name? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  known  Mr.  Johnson's  reputation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Johnson's  reputation  help  you  to  recognize 
his  face? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  known  him  personally? 
^  Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  recognize  him? 

Mr.  Price.  T  recognized  him  from  photographs  and  from  word 
that  were  said  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Photographs  of  what? 

Mr.  Price.  His  name  was  called  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  reminded  you  of  the  photographs  which  . 
you  had  seen? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  where  you  had  seen  those  photographs? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  hands  of  a  friend? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  in  a  paper  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  recognize  a  gentleman  fi'om  a  newspaper- 
portrait  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  had  you  seen  his  pictures  in  the 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  thev  attracted  vour  attention? 

Mr.  Price.  ^  es.  sir. 

Mr.  Mari^le.  Were  you  interested  in  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  were  you  interested  in  him? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  lie  is  the  founder  of  the  Concatinated  Order 
of  Hoo-Hoos. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  a  secret  order? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  it  is  a  social  order. 

Mr.  ifARBLE.  A  social  order  of  ]uml>ormen? 

Mr.  Price.  And  others. 

Mr.  Marble.  Particularly  of  lumbermen,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  vou  a  member  of  that  order? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  were  interested  in  Mr.  Johnson  on  that  ac- 
count — was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  else  did  vou  say  was  in  the  car  when  you  went 
in? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  McGowan. 
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Mr.  ]Makbl£.  By  the  way,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Johnson  that  you  were 
interested  in  him  f 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  Marble.  Did  you  hail  him  as  the  founder  of  the  order  to  which 
you  belonged  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  give  him  any  secret  signs  or  passwords  f 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  manifest  your  interest  in  him  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  by  looking  at  him. 

Mr.  ^Marble.  But  only  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  third  man  who  was  in  the  car  when  you  went  in 
was  whom  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  !Marble.  Wlien  did  you  learn  that  that  man's  name  was  Bnr-> 
gess? 

^  Mr.  Price.  From  Mr.  Shields,  I  think. 
*  Mr.  Marble.  From  Mr.  Shields?    You  did  not  know  him  before? 

Mr.  Prick.  He  recalled  the  stranger  who  was  in  the  car  a»  Mr* 
Burgess. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  were  a  number  of  strangers  to  you  in  the  car, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  all  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  I  knew  the  Hines- Weyerhaeuser  party. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  acquainted  with  them  before? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  personally. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Burgess's  name  until  Mr, 
Shields  suggested  it  to  you? 

Mr.  1*rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  IIow  did  he  suggest  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Pkk  K.  He  really  menticmed  him  as  the  other  stranger  that 
was  in  the  car. 

Mr.  ^Iarblk.  Had  you  discussed  all  of  the  other  people  in  the  car 
before  Mr.  l>urgess  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Shields  recalled  these 
men  to  your  niiiid  (  He  lueiitioned  all  of  the  people  in  the  car  except 
Mr.  Burgess  before  he  mentioned  him? 

Mr.  Trice.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  start  by  discussing  Mr.  Burgess's  testi- 
mony ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  nienti(m  Mr.  Burgess  first,  then? 

Mr.  PincE.  But  not  as  being  in  the  car. 

Mr.  ^Iakble.  Did  he  read  the  testimony  to  vou? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  vou  what  the  testimonv  related  to? 

ilr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Makble.  Did  he  not  tell  vou  the  testimonv  related  to  a  con- 
versiition  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Burgess's  name  mentioned  first  as 
having  been  in  the  car 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble  (continuing).  Instead  of  last? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.    His  name  was  mentioned,  but  he  was  not  de- 
scribed as  being  in  the  car  until  all  the  others  had  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  was  Mr.  Johnson  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Shields} 

Mr.  Price.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  call  him  bv  name? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  describe  him  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  was  the  name  enough  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  name  was  enough. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which,  or  both? 

Mr.  Price.  Both. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  came  into  the  car  next  to  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Weyerliaeuser  and  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  meiin  in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  they  come  in  together? 

Mr.  Price.  Practically  together. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  came  in  first? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  should  think  he,  being  the  shorter,  would  come  in 
first. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  reasoning,  or  are  you  remembering  now? 

Mr.  Price.  Reasoning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Reasoning?    Do  j'ou  remember  who  came  in  first? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  they  came  in  to- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in  together. 

Mr.  Marble.  Avhen  did  you  first  learn  that  this  gentleman's  name 
was  Cusson? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  had  Mr.  Cusson  described  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Previous  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij5.  Wnat  was  the  occasion  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  By  an  insurance  man.    I  asked  him  who  the  manager 
of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  was,  and  he  described  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  business  with  the  Virginia  &  Rainy 
Lake  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  your  interest  in  the  manager  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Price.  Just  his  mentioning  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  WTiat  insurance  man  ? 

Mr.  Price.  An  insurance  man  of  Minneapolis:  I  do  not  recall  the 
name. 

Mr.  !\L^rble.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  insurance  man? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wlw  were  vou  seeking  information  al)out  Mr.  Cus- 
»on? 
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Mr.  Price.  Because  he  showed  me  a  diagram  of  the  Virginia  & 
lainy  Lake  plant. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Ciisson  did? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  the  insurance  man. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  about  any  other  officers  of  the  Virginia 

Rainy  Lake  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  you  ask  him  about? 

Mr.  Price.  Who  the  board  of  directors  were. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  do  you  say  you  first  learned  that  this  gentle- 
lan's  name  was  Cusson  ?  ' 

Mr.  Price.  When  he  was  described  to  me  by  this  insurance  man. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  insurance  man  describe  Mr.  Cusson  to  you  so 
^ell  that  you  recognized  Mr.  Cusson  when  he  came  into  that  com- 
artment? 

Mr.  Price.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  is  very  peculiar  in  his  physical  appearance,  is  he? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  see  anvone  else  who  looked  at  all  like 
im? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  jou  knew  this  was  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well.  When  did  you  first  learn  Mr.  Weyer- 
aeuser's  identity  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Wlien  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  vou  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  seeen  him  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  before  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  seen  him  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  vou  met  him  before? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  been  pointed  out  to  you  as  Mr.  Weyer- 
aeuser? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Did  you  know  his  first  name  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  acquainted  with  all  of  the  Weyerhaeusers 
y  sight  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Three  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Three  of  them.  Had  you  met  any  of  them  per- 
Jnally  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  this  selling  agency,  for  which  you  sell  lumber, 
larket  lumber  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  mills? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  for  anv  Weverhaeuser  mills? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  know  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well.  Who  came  into  the  smoking  compart- 
lent  next  after  Mr.  Wey<»rhaeuser? 

Mr.  Price.  No  one  that  I  remember  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  the  trip  was  it  that  Mr.  Cusson  had 
been  clescril>e(l  to  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Two  days  previous. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  But  you  do  not  remenil^er  the  name  of  the  man  who 
described  him? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  did  vou  sav  came  in  next  after  Mr.  tVeyer- 
haeuser  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No  one.    I  thinlc  Mr.  Cusson  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  afterwards,  who  was  the  next  man  to  come  into 
that  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  \Vielie. 

Mr.  Marble.  \Mien  did  you  learn  that  it  was  Mr.  Wiebe  that 
came  in? 

Mr.  Price.  I  recognized  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  him  previously? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbt^.  How  did  vou  recognize  him  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  recognizee!  him  by.  really,  a  description. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  From  reading  a  description,  you  sty?  [After  a 
pause.]     Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Price.  If  you  will  state  the  question,  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  get  the  description  of  Mr.  Wiehe 
which  enabled  you  to  recognize  him? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  the  trip  was  it  that  Mr.  Wiehc  had 
been  described  to  you? 

JVIr.  Price.  Some  little  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  month?    . 

ilr.  Price.  Some  little  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  month? 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Marble.  Two  months? 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Three  months? 

ifr.  Price.  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  MAimuE.  Four  months? 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  sav. 

• 

Mr.  Marble.  Five  months? 
Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  sav. 

• 

Mr.  Marble.  Six  months? 

Mr.  Price.  T  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  year? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  vou  sav  that  it  was  less  than  a  vear  or  more 
than  a  year? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  two  years? 

Mr.  Prk  E.  I  can  not  sn\, 

Mr.  Marble.  You  can  not  sav  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  i*^  vour  answer — that  it  was  not  two  years 
previously  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  recollect. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  three  years  previously  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  you  say  that  it  was  less  than  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  get  this  description  of  Mr.  Wiehe 
which  was  so  exact  and  so  vivid  that  it  enabled  you  to  recognize  him 
on  a  railway  train,  and  yet  you  can  not  remember  when  it  was? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  where  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  did  not  make  any  impression  of  time  or  place  upon 
you? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  But  it  impressed  Mr.  Wiehe 's  features  upon  you  so 
that  you  recognized  him  when  you  met  him  on  a  train? 

Mr.  Price.  Knowing  that  the  party  was  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. :  ves. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  a  director  of  that  com- 
pany, did  you  ? 

sir.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  been  very  much  interested  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  it  was  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  that 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  are  other  large  companies  in  that  vicinity,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  recognize  the  directors  of  the  Cloquet 
Lumber  Co.,  do  von  think,  if  vou  met  them? 

Mr.  Price.  Most  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  know  them? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  met  them? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  acquainted  yourself  with  their  physical 
appearance,  however,  well  enough  so  that  you  think  you  would  rec- 
ognize them  if  you  should  meet  them  on  a  train? 

Mr.  Price.  Some  of  them;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  >L\rble.  And  still  you  do  not  recall  where  you  got  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Wiehe  which  enabled  you  to  recognize  him  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Verv  well.    Who  came  in  next  after  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Price.  No  one  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  \fas  Mr.  Wiehe  described  to  you  when  you  got 
your  description? 

Mr.  Price.  As  he  looks  to-dav. 

Mr.  Marht.e.   As  ho  looks  to-dav? 

yjv.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ^Iarhle.  How  is  that?     Describe  him. 

Mr.  Price.  AA'ith  a  mustache,  blue  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  a — something 
wrong  with  his  nose:  a  little  hump  in  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  else?  Go  on.  Give  us  a  description,  so  that 
we  can  recognize  him  when  we  .see  him. 
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Mr.  Price.  That  described  him  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  give  nothing  further? 

Mr.  Price.  His  size. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right.  Go  on;  give  us  the  description  of  Mr. 
Wiehe  just  as  it  was  given  to  you — the  vivid  description  which 
helped  you  to  recognize  him.    That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  really  the  way  he  was  described  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  you  say  about  his  size? 

Mr.  Price.  A  man  about  190  pounds. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  about  nis  complexion  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  about  whether  he  was  bald-headed  or  had 
hair  on  his  head? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  about  the  size  of  his  nose? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  size  of  his  mouth? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  size  of  his  chin? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  kind  of  clothes  he  was  accustomed  to  wearing? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whether  he  had  sandv  or  black  hair  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  No? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not  been  told  whether  or  not  he  was  sandy- 
haired  or  black-haired  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  been  told  whether  or  not  he  had  a  beard? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  had  you  been  told  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  he  had  worn  a  beard. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  he  had  worn  a  beard  ?  Were  you  told  whether 
it  was  red  or  black? 

Mr.  Price,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  had  you  been  told  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Black. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  you  had  been  told  nothing  about  his  hair? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  about  the  size  of  his  ears  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  any  other  physical  characteristic  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yet  you  recognized  him  from  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  that? 

Mr.  Price.  As  being  director  of  the  Virginia  &  Eainy  Lake  Lum- 
ber Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  lie  was  described  as  he 
looks  to-day.    Do  you  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  At  the  time  he  was  on  the  train,  Mr.  Wiehe  wore  a 
beard. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  looks  very  diflFerently  to-day,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Than  he  did  on  the  train. 
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Mr.  :Marble.  Differently  than  he  did  on  the  train? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  jou  know  how  long  he  had  worn  that  beard  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  did  have  a  beard  at 
le  time  he  was  described  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  have  a  beard. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  have  a  beard  at  the  time  he  was  described 
>  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then,  if  he  did  not  have  a  beard,  were  you  told  that 
e  had  a  black  beard  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  was  not  told  that  he  had  a  black  beard. 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  you  were  not  told  that  he  had  a  black  beard? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  told  that  he  had  no  beard? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yet  when  he  came  in  with  a  black  beard  you 
ecoj^ized  him? 

i&.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  black  beard  all  over  his  face  when  you  saw 
im? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Up  the  sides  of  his  face  and  on  his  chin? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  still  you  recognized  him,  after  being  told  that  he 
ad  no  beard  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  came  in  next  after  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Price.  No  one  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  else  come  in  while  you  were  in  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  went  out  first? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  come  in  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.     I  was  back,  looking  at  my  grip. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Wiehe  the  only  man  who  came  into  the 
oom  while  you  were  looking  at  your  grip? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  observe  this  room  so  carefully  that  you 
an  be  sure  of  such  a  fact  as  that? 

Mr.  Price.  From  remembering  the  people  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  people  were  out  in  the  main  body  of  the 
ar  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  the  train  stopped  anywhere  when  you  went  back 
0  look  at  your  bags? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  What  prompted  you  to  go  and  look  at  them? 

Mr.  Prick.  I  iisuall}'  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  often? 

Mr.  Pkice.  Oh,  possibly  twice  in  a  trip. 

Mr.  Makble.  How  many  more  times  did  you  go  and  look  at  them 
while  you  were  on  this  trip  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  sniokmg  car?  First, 
Mr.  Wiehe  went  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  took  the  seat  which  he  had  vacated? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  tliat  right? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  went  out  next? 

Mr.  Prk  E.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  who  next?  How  long  did  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
stay  there? 

Mr.  Prk  E.  A  few  moments  after  Mr.  Wiehe  went  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  few  minutes,  do  vou  mean? 

Mr.  l^RicE.  A  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Ten? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Fifteen? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly 

■ 

Mr.  Marble.  Twenty? 
Mr.  Price.  No,  ?ii. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  as  many  as  20;  possibly  li>? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well.    Who  went  out  after  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser? 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Johnson  went  out,  and  that  left  who  in  the  car? 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hur«:ess,  Mr.  Cusson,  Mr.  McGowan,  and  myself. 
Mr.  Marble.  And  how  long  after  Weyerhaeuser  went  out  did  Mr. 
Johnson  go  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Very  sliortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  went  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  l^RiCE.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibljv'. 

Mr.  Marble.  Fifteen? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  more  than  15. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  more  than  15;  possibly  more  than  10? 

Mr.  Price.   Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Mariuj:.  Do  vou  think  it  wa^^  more  than  10? 

« 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly. 

Mr.  MARiiLE.  How  long  did  Mr.  Wiehe  stay  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Price.  Frcmi  15  to  25  or  oO  minutes. 

ilr.  Marble.  You  recollect  the  order  in  which  the  gentlemen  went 
out.  do  vou  ? 

Mr.  I^RicE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  the  next  man  that  left  the  car  after  Mr. 
Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  renieml)er. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  we  all  left  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  any  man  leaving  the  car  after  Mr. 
Johnson  left,  before  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  Do  you  mean  the  car? 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  I  mean  the  Mnoking  comi^artment ;  I  l>eg  your  par- 
don. Do  you  rememlx»r  any  man  Ieavin<r  the  smoking  compartment 
after  Mr.  .Folmson  left  and  In^fore  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  thev  did  or  not — whether 
anyone  did  or  not  ? 

Air.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  matter?  AVere  you  not  paying  atten- 
tion then  i 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  wan  the  next  one  that  left. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  Mr.  Cusson  leave;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  leave  lx»f ore  Mr.  Cusson  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  leave  Wfore  ]Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir.     Yes,  sir:  ves,  sir:  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  you  lelt  Mr.  Cusson  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment when  you  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbijc.  How^  long  did  you  stay  there  after  Mr.  Johnson  left? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  rememl)er. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  some  recollection,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  left  the  train  10  minutes  before  we  reached  Virginia. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  left  the  train,  you  say? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  left  the  car — left  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  know  what  time  that  car  reached  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Shortly  after  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Was  it  on  time  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  But  it  was  scheduled  to  reach  Virginia,  if  I  read  this 
table  right,  at  9.35  in  the  evening.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  that  you  left  the  smoking  compartment  10 
minutes  before  the  train  reached  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Just  about,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  time-table  that  I  looked  at  is  of  a  later  date. 
This  is  March,  1911.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  time  that  I  gave 
you  is  right  or  not,  and  I  want  your  best  recollection  about  it.  not 
taking  the  time  from  mo. 

Mr.  Prick.  It  arrived,  T  think,  shortly  after  9. 

Mr.  ilAKBLE.  Shortly  after  9^  Do  you  know  what  time  you  left 
Duluth? 

Mr.  Price.   7.10. 
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Mr.  Marble.  7.10 — that  is  the  time  shown  by  this  table,  so  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  same  train.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  just  10 
minutes  before  the  train  reached  Virginia  that  you  left  the  smoking 
compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  your  recollection;  and  you  left  Mr.  Cusson 
in  that  smoking  compartment  at  a  time  not  more  than  10  minutes 
before  the  train  reached  Virginia  ?     Do  you  say  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  as  sure  about  that  as  you  are  about  anything 
else  you  have  testified  to? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  not  as  sure  of  that ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  that  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Burgess  was  in  there? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  McGowan  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  nobody  else  ? 

Mr.  Price.  And  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  Cusson  sitting  when  you  left  the 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Still  sitting  on  the  wall  seat,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  McGowan  still  on  the  wall  seat? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij^..  And  Mr.  Burgess  in  his  chair? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  leave  the  smoking  room  for  any  pur- 
pose during  this  trip  up  to  the  time  about  10  minutes  before  the  train 
reached  Virginia,  except  to  look  at  your  baggage  at  the  time  you  say, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  leave  it  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Only  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  toilet? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  to  go  and  buy  cigars? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  looked  at  your  baggage  only  once? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  the  train  stop  between  Duluth 
and  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

]VIr.  Marble.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  it  stopped  at  all  that 
night  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  recollect. 

ilr.  Marble.  You  say  you  have  made  an  affidavit  regarding  this 
matter? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yoii  have  received  telegrams  regarding  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  have  written  telegrams  regarding  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  affidavit  and  those  tele- 
grams  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Price.  I  suppose  they  are  home,  or  destroyed. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  give  an  affidavit  to  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.     He  took  tnree  copies. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  He  took  three  copies? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  three  copies? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  In  Seattle. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  his  home? 

Mr.  Price.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  from? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  know  where  his  home  is? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  know  what  State  he  lives  in? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  inquire  of  him  by  what  authority 
he  came  to  you? 

Mr.  PainE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Price.  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  told  you  that  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
sent  him  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  Mr.  Wiehe  did,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  say  he  was  connected  with  that  company 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Prk  e.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  vou  seen  him  since  vou  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  any 
senatorial  election  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.l^icE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  know  whether  he  lived  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  not  tell  you  what  his  business  was? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  just  came  out  and  asked  for  these  affidavits? 
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Mr.  Price.  As  representing  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Sonator  Ken  yon.  What  did  you  understand  he  was  representing 
Mr.  Wiehe  about? 

Mr.  Price.  Getting  these  affidavits. 

Senator  Kenyon.  For  what  pjurpose  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  supposed  in  case  of  another  investigation.  He 
did  not  tell  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  did  not  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  have  already  given  about  the  date  that  Mr. 
Shields  visited  you  at  Seattle.  What  was  the  date,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Some  time  in  May. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  present  year? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  On  this  trip  from  Duluth  up  to  Virginia,  were 
you  aware,  or  had  you  any  information  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Luml^er  Co.  directors  the  next 
day  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  might  have  been  discussed  at  the  hotel  before  leav- 
ing, but  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  knew  the  Weyerhaeusers  by  sight? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  say  that  you  knew  Mr.  Hines  by  sight ! 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  never  had  seen  Mr.  Wiehe  before? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ga:\ible.  Where  did  vou  receive  that  information  that  he 
was  a  stockholder  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  he  is  secretarv  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber  Co. 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes;  but  did  you  know  that  at  the  time  you  met 
him  on  the  train  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  knew  he  was  secretary. 

Senator  Gamble.  At  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  did  you  know  at  the  time  you  were  on  the 
train  and  came  in  touch  with  "them  that  they  were  associated  in  this 
Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  your  attention  was  attracted  to  them  on  the 
car,  was  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  never  had  heard  of  Mr.  Burgess  until  Mr. 
Shields  told  you  about  him,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  renienilxu*  Mr.  Burgess  being  in 
the  car  at  all? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.    I  remembered  a  stranger  being  in  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  you  identify  the  stranger  as  Mr.  Burgess 
from  what  Mr.  Shields  told  you  about  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  I  could  identify  Mr.  Burgess. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  You  had  no  knowledge  that  a  man  named  Har- 
ass was  there,  until  Mr.  Shields  told  you? 
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Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  did  Mr.  Shields  talk  with  you? 

Mr.  Pricob.  Possibly  a  half  an  hour. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  And  did  he  take  you  to  a  notary  public  to  sign 
these  affidavits? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  we  went  downstairs  in  the  building  to  sign  the 
affidavit.    It  had  already  been  prepared. 

Senator  Ejjnyon.  He  had  prepared  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  he  saw  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  came  to  you  with  the  affidavit  ali-eady  pre- 
pared ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  he  came  to  me  first,  and  then  about  two  days 
afterwards,  he  came  to  me  again  with  the  affidavit  prepared. 

Senator  Kenyon.  lie  came  and  talked  to  you  first  about  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  then  went  away  and  prepared  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  brought  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  read  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  all  right? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  stated  the  situation  just  as  you  had  talked  to 
him  about  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  make  any  changes  in  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  first  talked  with  you 
that  he  wanted  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  lie  not  tell  you  where  he  was  from  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  where? 

Mr.  Price.  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  vou  what  his  business  had  been? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  what  it  was  then? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  think  he  was? 

Mr.  Price.  In  the  employ  of  Mr.  Edward  Hines. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  heard  of  the  Helm  investigation  at 
thnt  time? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  read  of  it  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  connect  his  being  there  in  any  way  with 
this  Helm  investigation? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  at  first,  because  I  had  not  read  anything  about  Mr. 
Burgess  testifying. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  this  man  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  Short,  rather  stout;  has  a  mustache  and  is  rather  bald. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  he  explain  to  you  what  his  business  had 
been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  why  he  was  the  particular  party  sent  to  get 
your  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

ScMiator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  over  the  Illinois  election  at  all 
with  him? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  over  the  Wisconsin  election  of  Sen- 
ator Stephenson  with  him? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  the  election  of  Senator  La  FoUette  at  the 
time,  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  whether  he  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  those  elections? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  an  utter  stranger  to  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keny'on.  I  suppose  you  would  have  given  this  affidavit  to 
anybody  who  came  along? 

Mr.  Price.  He  said  a  statement  had  been  made  on  this  train  that 
I  did  not  hear ;  and  I  was  willing  to  sign  an  affidavit  to  anyone  that 
I  had  not  heard  that  conversation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  told  you  what? 

Mr.  Price.  He  told  me  that  a  statement  had  been  made  of  this 
conversation  in  this  smoking  car;  and  I  was  willing  to  sign  an  affi- 
davit that  it  had  not  taken  place. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  he  know  that  you  were  in  the  cart  Did 
he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Bv  this  declaration.     He  showed  me  the  declaration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  had  the  declaration? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  had  secured  it  from  somebody? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  got  the  declara- 
tion? 

Mr.  Price.  F'rom  the  custom  office,  I  think,  or  the  immigration 
office. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  affidavit  that  you  signed?  What 
was  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  I  had  been  in  the  car  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time,  and  had  not  heard  Mr.  Wiehe  discuss  anything  with  regard  to 
Senator  Ix)rimer's  election,  or  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  about  all  of  it,  was  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Practically  all  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  (iamble.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Burgess.  Do  you  re- 
call his  personal  appearance  as  you  saw  him  in  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  recall  his  personal  appearance? 

Mr.  Prick.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  have  not  seen  him  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Mr.  Price.  Since  Sundav  afternoon. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  been  in  the  witness  room  here? 

Mr.  Price.  Yesterday  and  to-day  only. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  not  there  day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Saturdav? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  came  here  Sunday  afternoon. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  see  anv  gentleman  in  the  witness  room 
that  you  recognized  as  having  l)een  in  the  smoking  compartment  on 
that  train? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  WTio? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Mc(}owan  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  see  anvone  else  that  vou  saw  in  that 
smoking  compartment,  that  you  had  not  known? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  not  there  until  yesterday;  in 
the  witness  room? 

Mr.  Price.  Yesterdav  was  when  I  went  to  the  witness  room. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  l)id  the  location  of  this  stranger  who  was 
referred  to  as  Mr.  Burgess,  in  the  chair  near  the  entrance,  help 
you  to  identify  him  as  the  man? 

Mr.  Price.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  Mr.  Burgess  if  you 
were  to  meet  him  now? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  Icmg  were  you  in  that  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Prk  E.  I  could  not  state  the  number  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  P>om  the  time  you  left  Duluth  until  10  minutes  of 
the  time  that  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yet  that  observation,  your  observing  everybody 
in  that  car  as  carefully  as  your  testimony  indicates,  did  not  make 
as  much  of  an  im[)ression  on  your  mind  as  this  description  of  Mr. 
Wiehe  made  which  you  heard  previous  to  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.       , 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Mc(}owan  talk  about  after 
leaving  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  We  talked  about  the  party. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  talk  about  in  regard  to  them? 

Mr.  Price.  I  told  him  who  they  were;  and  also  Frank  Gotch  was 
on  the  train.     We  talked  about  several  people  (m  the  train. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Frank  Gotch,  the  wrestler? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  him  who  each  one  of  the  parties  was? 

Mr.  Prk^e.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  about  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Marble.  Who  else  in  the  party  did  you  indicate  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  not  known  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Hines  before  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  liMiere? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  not  quite  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  the  journey? 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  Price.  Once  only. 

Mr.  Marble.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Price.  For  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  manv  minutes? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  occasion? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  busy  at  the  time  you  saw  him  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  occupied  in  anything? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  anyone  else  you  saw  when  you  saw 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  IVLvRBLE.  How^  did  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Hines  that  you  saw 
on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  his  picture  came  out  in  the  lumber  papers  so 
often. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  recognized  Mr.  Hines  on  the  coast  from  his 
picture  in  the  paper,  and  you  recognized  him  on  the  train  because 
you  had  seen  him  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbije.  Or  perhaps  you  recognized  him  on  the  train  on  ac- 
count of  his  pictures? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did,  possibly. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  you  recall  your  mind  on  the  train,  which  was  it? 
Because  of  your  having  seen  Mr.  Hines  on  the  coast,  or  l>ecause  of 
your  liaving  seen  his  picture  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Price.  It  did  not  occur  to  me. 

Mr.  Marbf.e.  Neither  one? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  it  was  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  come  into  that  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  He  stuck  his  head  in  the  door. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  all  you  saw  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo,  sir ;  I  saw  him  as  I  went  back  to  my  seat. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhere  did  you  see  him  when  you  went  back  to  your 
seat? 

Mr.  Price.  He  was  sitting  in  his  seat. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  About  four  seats  ahead  of  mine,  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  with  him? 

Mr.  Price.  I  forget. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anyone  that  you  knew? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anyone  that  you  have  seen  since? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  whether  it  was  some  one  whom  you 
knew  or  not,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  clo  not  remember  who  was  with  him. 

Mr.  Marbij5.  Did  vou  observe  him  as  vou  went  back  to  vour  seat  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  You  are  sure  you  saw  him  in  that  car  as  you  went 
back  to  get  your  baggage? 

Mr.  Prici-:.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  him  in  that  car  when  you  went  back  to 
look  at  your  valises? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Gotch  in  that  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  During  the  time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  in  that  car. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  in  the  smoking  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  vou  see  him  in  the  smoking  compartment 
at  all? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  or  was  not  Mr.  Hines  in  the  main  body  of  that 
car  when  you  went  to  look  at  your  baggage  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  caused  him  to  attract  your  attention  the  second 
time  that  you  went  back? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  I  was  looking  for  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  were  not  looking  for  him  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  vou  did  not  see  him  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Prick.  I  did  not  say  that.    I  say  that  T  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  him  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  seeing  him  put  his  head  in  the  door? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  he  keep  it  in  there? 

Mr.  Price.  He  called  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  his  head  in  the  door? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  on  the  Pacific  coast 
when  you  saw  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  in  the  open  air  when  you  saw  him  on  the 
Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  in  a  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  not  remember  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  one  year  l>efore  the  journey  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Two  years? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Three  years? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  recognized  him  just  as  socm  as  he  put  his  head 
in  the  door? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  men  were  smoking  in  that  room  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Harper  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Harper? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  would  recognize  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  How  would  you  recognize  Mr.  Harper? 

Mr.  Price.  If  he  was  witli  the  rest  of  the  party  I  would  rec*ognizc 
him. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  would  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Harj^er  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  not  swear  to  it.    I  do  not  know\ 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  huni 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  you  know  about  him? 

Mr.  Price.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  recognize  hun? 

Mr.  Price.  If  he  wouhl  have  been  with  the  Weyerhaeuser  party  I 
would  possibly  recognize  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  would  enable  you  to  recognize  him? 

Mr.  Price.  He  is  connected  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  Mr.  Harper  connected  with  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  what  way? 

ft 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  But  yon  think  you  would  have  recognized  him? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  think  you  would  re(!ognize  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  Weyerhaeuser  concern  if  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  party  there? 

Mr.  Prick.  Yes,  sir:  I  know  of  two  or  three  others  that  I  would 
have  recognized. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintanceship  wnth  Mr. 
Harper? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  ever  seen  him? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  do  you  think  you  wr)ul(]  have  ivcognized  him? 
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Mr.  Price.  I  would  have  had  to  have  some  name  for  another  mem- 
t)er  of  the  party,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  think  you  would  have  found  Mr.  Harper's  name? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 
'   Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  McGowan  talk  a  good  deal  in  that  smoking 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  very  much,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  talk  at  all? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marblf:.  What  did  he  talk  about? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  Price.  One  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhere  did  you  stop? 

Mr.  Price.  At  the  Spalding. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  register  there? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij::.  Were  you  there  overnight  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  came  from  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  Iouij:  were  you  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Price.  On  and  off  for  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  stop  there? 

Mr.  Price.  At  the  Dvckman  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  A^Tiat  day  did  you  leave  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Price.  On  the  evening  of  the  (>th,  at  11.80. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  took  the  night  train  for  Duluth? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  stayed  during  the  day  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  took  this  train? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  Judge  Hyiies,  may  we  have  the  affidavit  which  this 
gentleman  signed? 

(The  paper  requested  was  handed  to  Mr.  Marble.) 

Mr.  Marble.  How  nianv  affidavits  have  vou  made  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Price.  One. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  3'ou  know  the  luime  of  the  car  from  Duluth 
to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  car  until  afterwards. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  vou  learn  it  ? 

• 

Mr.  Price.  From  Mr.  Shields. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Shields  told  vou  the  name  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  observe  the  name  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Price.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  an  ordinary  sleeping  car? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo;  it  was  a  Canadian  Xorthern  sleeping  car.  It  was 
not  a  PuUnuin. 

Mr.  Hynes.  While  counsel  is  pausing  for  a  moment  I  w^ill  ask  a 
question.    Was  the  toilet  connected  with  that  smoking  room? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  vou  attend  the  session  of  the  National  Lumber- 

ft 

men's  Manufacturing  Association  in  Seattle  in  July^  \^\fS\ 
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Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  was  where  I  saw  Mr.  Hines;  yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  his  being  elected  president  of  that 
association  there  at  Seattle? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  will  also  ask,  while  we  are  waiting,  are  jou  sure 
whether  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  left  that  smoking  room 
first  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  left  first. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Being  called  out  by  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  you  sure  it  was  before  Mr.  Johnson  went  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  went  out  Mr.  Wiehe?    Anybody? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hines  just  called  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  they  went  awaj 
together  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  them  together  again  that  night? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  ALvRBLE.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wiehe  again  that  night  after  he  le 
the  compartment? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  where  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  say  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  was  called  ouc 
by  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Pric^.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  ever  thought  of  this  matter  at  all,  Mr^ 
Price,  until  Mr.  Shields  came  to  see  you  1 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  nothing  about  it  that  impressed  itsel 
on  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.  When  he  came  into  the  office  I  was  very  muc 
surprised,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  about. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  just  a  crowd  of  men  sitting  in  th^^ 
smokincr  compartment  of  the  Pullman  sleeper,  talking  and  smoking? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wlien  Mr.  Shields  commenced  to  talk  to  you 
your  memory  became  a  little  clearer? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  Mr.  Shields  had  not  talked  to  you  you  would 
not  attempt  to  tell  this  committee  who  went  out  of  that  smoldngT 
compartment  first  or  second  or  third,  would  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  what  you  are  saying  here  has  been  re- 
freshed and  in  a  way  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  exactly  suggested ;  refreshed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  he  came  to  talk  with  you  at  your  home, 
could  you  remember  a  single  thing  about  this  conversation  in  the 
Pullman  smoking  compartment  that  night? 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  remember  Mr.  Hines  coming  in  and  calling  out 
these  two  gentlemen. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  thing  could  you  remember? 

Mr.  Price.  The  discussion  of  the  water  plan  up  above  Cloquet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  else? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  practically  all,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  the  balance  of  your  testimony  here  is 
testimony  that  has  come  to  vour  mind  by  the  suggestions  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Shields  told  you  where  the  different  people 
sat  in  the  smoking  compartment,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  say  that  he  did  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  not  remembered  where  they  sat,  had 
you? 

Mr.  F^icE.  One  or  two  of  them ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  remembered  whose  place  you  took  m 
the  sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  remembered  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  suggest  to  you  who  went  out  of  the 
smoking  room  first? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  not  remembered  that,  had  you? 

Mr.  Price.  I  had  remembered  Mr.  Tlines  calling  out  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  but  you  know  now,  do  you  not,  just  who 
went  out,  and  the  order  in  which  they  went  out,  and  who  were  left 
when  you  went  out? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  you  have  given  this  committee  a  single 
fact  except  that  Mr.  Hines  came  and  called  out  these  two  men,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  talk  that  Mr.  Shields  had  with  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Possibly  not.  • 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Shields  talked  with  you  how  long  the  first 
time? 

Mr.  Price.  I  should  judge  half  an  hour. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  called  your  attention  to  these  different 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Price.  In  the  first  place  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  this  con- 
versation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  all  he  talked  about  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Price.  At  the  first ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  he  talked  about  the  first  talk? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  altogether.  When  he  first  saw  me,  at  that  time, 
that  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  he  talk  about  the  first  time  he  saw 
you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  He  asked  me  in  regard  to  that  conversation,  and  I 
told  him  I  had  not  heard  it.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
the  gentlemen  in  the  car,  and  I  told  him  yes,  I  remembered  Mr. 
Johnson  very  distinctly,  and  I  remembered  Mr.  McGowan,  and  I 
had  remembered  Mr.  Cusson,  and  I  had  remembered  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  he  ask  you  where  they  sat? 

Mr.  Price.  He  asked  me  where  they  sat,  and  there  was  possibly 
two  or  three  of  them  that  I  could  have  told  exactly  where  tney  sat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  say  anything  in  your  affidavit  about 
where  they  sat  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  did  he  talk  to  you  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  more  than  10  minutes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  time  he  had  it  prepared  as  an 
affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  object  to  any  parts  of  that  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  tell  him  it  did  not  state  the  facts  accu- 
.rately? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  be  wanted  as  a 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  vou  the  affidavit  was  all  there  was 
to  it? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  go 
before  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  the  Helm  committee  was  talked  of  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  through,  or 
whether  it  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember.    I  think  it  was  going  on. 

Senator  Kenion.  Did  he  stop  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  he  stop? 

Mr.  Price.  At  my  office. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  never  seen  him  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  any  other 
witnesses? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  say  he  was  looking  up  the  evidence? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whom  did  he  tell  vou  he  had  seen? 

Mr.  Price.  He  was  going  to  see  Frank  (lotch.  He  said  he  had 
been  running  all  around  the  country  getting  these  facts.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  been  to  Mr.  McGowan  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  show  you  any  other  affidavits? 

Mr.  Price.  One. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whose? 

Mr.  Price.  I  forget  whose  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  had  not  seen  Frank  (lotch  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  had. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  did  he  tell  you  had  employed  him  to  get 
up  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  He  said  he  represented  Mr.  Wiehe,  from  the  Hines 
Lumber  Co. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
was  involved  in  anything  that  required  investigation? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  that  required  affidavits? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo;  the  individuals  only. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  heard  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Hines  was 
accused  in  any  way  of  being  involved  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  had  read  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  never  seen  Mr.  Shields  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  do  not  know  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  your  recollection  of  the  conversation,  or 
rather  that  no  conversation  had  been  had,  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  or  the  use  of  money 
or  contributing  to  the  jackpot,  your  own  independent  recollection^ 
independent  of  any  suggestion  made  by  this  gentleman  who  inter- 
viewed you,  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Price.  I  remembered  no  such  cbnversation. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  make  any  suggestions  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  it? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  stated  that  upon  your  own  independent 
recollection  of  what  occurred  in  the  smoking  room? 

Mr.  Price.  After  he  had  asked  if  such  a  conversation  had  occurred, 
I  told  him  no. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  did  you  know  that  these  men,  the  Weyer- 
haeusers,  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  Mr.  Hines  and  the  others  named,  were 
going  out  to  a  meeting  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Price.  That  I  can  not  quite  recall.  I  must  have  heard  it  at 
the  hotel. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  you  did  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  associated  them  on  the  car  going  up 
that  night  with  that  company  and  with  their  business? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  dicf. 

Senator  Gamblk.  And  you  knew  concerning  the  company,  did  you, 
and  its  stockholders  and  its  directors? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  at  the  hot^l  before  you 
left  for  the  train? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  at  your 
hotel  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  since  found  out  some  of  them  were  there. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  understood  since  that  some  of  them  were 
there  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes:  at  the  Spalding  House. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  remember  seeing  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  at  the  hotel  about  this 
Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co.? 

ifr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who?  • 
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Mr.  Pkk:e.  With  the  man  that  must  have  told  me  that  they  were 
going  up  there.  Our  Minneapolis  man  was  with  me,  and  we  were 
talking  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  Minneapolis  man?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Price.  Our  representative  in  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  a  representative  in  Minneapolis,  and  he 
was  there  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  and  he  were  talking  about  this  lumber  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  he  suggested  that  these  men  were  going 
to  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  one  other  question,  if  you  please.  Did  you  tell 
Mr.  Shields  what  time  you  went  into  that  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  the  same  thing  you  have  told  here 
on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  not  ^uite  as  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  quite  as  thoroughly  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  you  went  into  the  smoking  com- 
partment about  the  time  the  train  started? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  remained  there  until  10 
minutes  before  the  train  reached  Virginia,  except  for  the  short  ab- 
sence you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  about  any  other  absences  from  the 
smoking  compartment  than  the  one  you  have  described  to  us? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  suggest  to  you  the  length  of  time  you  had  been 
in  that  smoking  room  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  the  suggestions  were  made  by  you  to  him  before 
he  prepared  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no,  sir;  he  made  the  suggestions,  but  there  were 
no  -suggestions  to  make.  He  asked  me  if  1  would  sign  an  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  not  heard  this  convei'sation,  and  I  said  1 
would. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all  the  suggestion  that  was  made  about  the 
contents  of  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then,  without  any  further  conversation  than 
that,  he  went  away  and  prepared  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Marbi^.  And  he  got  the  affidavit  correct,  so  that  vou  swore 
to  it? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  sounding  your  mind  as  to  the  circumstances 
to  be  described  in  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  circumstances  described, 
excepting  that  I  swore  I  did  not  hear  this  conversation. 

Mr.  ]V£^rble.  That  is  all  you  told  Mr.  Shields  before  he  prepared 
the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Price.  Practically  all  I  told  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  you  tell  him  about  Mr.  Hines  calling  Mr.  Wiehe 
from  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  think  you  did? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  about  Mr.  Hines  calling  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser from  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  call  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  from  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  the  time  that  vou  have  described,  when  he  left 
the  room? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  call  anyone  else  from  that  room  that  night? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  If  the  committee  please,  I  will  present  the  affidavit 
to  the  witness.  Is  this  the  affidavit  that  you  signed  [exhibiting  paper 
to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  signature. 

(By  request  the  stenographer  marked  the  affidavit  referi-ed  to 
"  Exhibit  Price  No.  2,  July  19,  1911.") 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  the  chairman  desire  that  I  r^ad  the  affidavit 
now  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  get  it  in  now,  although  we 
are  past  our  recess  time. 

(Mr.  Marble  then  read  the  first  part  of  the  affidavit  referred  to, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  when  the  following  occurred :) 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  requested  here  to  refer  to  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hane<  T.  It  is  all  right.    It  is  in  already. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  "Exhibit  No.  1, 
J.  Ben.  Price,"  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  with  the  signature  of  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  There  are  a  number  of  signatures  of  notaries  public 
here. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  suggest  that  you  just  read  the  affidavit 
into  tlie  record. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Mar»le.  Yes;  that  is  better. 

(Mr.  ^farhle  then  finished  the  reading  of  the  affidavit  referred  to. 
Said  affidavit  is,  in  full,  as  follows:) 

'•  ExiiiiuT  Prick  No.  2.— Jily  19,  1911. 

"  State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  sh: 

'\J.  Ben.  Price,  beinir  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
a  lumberman,  and  resides  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  State  of  Washington. 
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That  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  sleeping  car  Hegina  which  left 
Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1911,  at 
about  7.10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  railroad  being  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railix)ad.  That  I  am  the  party  who  filled  out 
tlie  sheet  '  Information  for  Canadian  immigration  and  health  in- 
spection' at  Fort  Frances,  Ontario,  March  8,  1911,  which  sheet  is 
now  produced  and  shown  to  me  and  marked  '  Exhibit  1 '  to  this  my 
affidavit. 

"That  during  said  trip  from  Duluth  to  Virginia  I  was  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  said  car  Regina  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time;  that  during  all  of  said  time  the  said  smoking  compartment 
was  full  of  men ;  that  just  before  arriving  at  Virginia,  Minn.,  I  left 
the  smoking  compartment  to  prepare  for  transfer  from  the  car 
Regina*  to  the  car  Kakabeka ;  and  that  on  arrival  at  Virginia  I  did 
transfer  from  said  car  Regina  to  said  car  Kakabeka  and  remained  in 
said  car  Kakalwka  until  I  arrived  at  Winnepeg. 

"That  I  remember  seeing  on  said  car  Regina  on  said  trip  Mr. 
Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  several  other  lumbermen.  That 
I  remember  a  man  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  said  car  Regina 
on  said  trip  who  is  now  described  to  me  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  That  during  said  trip  between  Duluth  and  Virginia,  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  said  car  Regina  or  in  any  other  part  of 
said  car,  I  neard  no  conversation  whatever  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  William  Lorimer  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  or  any  matter  pertaining  thereto.  That  if  any  such  conver- 
sation w^as  had  in  my  proximity  I  would  have  heard  it.  That  to 
my  knowledge  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe  was  with  a  party  of  8  or  10  people 
and  was  continuously  with  some  one  of  the  said  party  during  the 
entire  trip  between  Duluth  and  Virginia. 

"That  during  said  trip  between  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Virginia, 
Minn.,  Mr.  Edward  Hines  came  to  the  door  of  the  smoking  com- 

[)artment  of  said  car  Regina  and  called  Mr.  C.  F.  Wiehe  and  another 
umberman  from  the  smoking  compartment  of  said  car  Regina  into 
the  sleeping  compartment  of  said  car  Regina. 

"J.  Ben.  Price. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  May,  1911. 

"  S.  J.  Rice, 
"  Notary  public  in  and  for  naid  State^  residing  at  Seattle^  Wash^ 

(During  the  reading  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  affidavit,,  before 
the  notary's  name  was  read,  the  following  occurred :) 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  notary  who  signs  this? 

Mr.  Price.  Rice. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  would  rather  not  say  definitely  now.     I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AI-TER  RECESS. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  are  through  with  the  witness  who  was  on  the 
stand  before  recess. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds  called. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEOROE  H.  REYNOLDS. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Reynolds,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  George  M.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  banking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thirty-one  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  what  bank  are  you  now  connected,  and  how? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  president  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Continental  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hibernian  Banking  Association. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  capital  and  surplus  are  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  are  the  deposits? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  $200,000,000,  of  those  two  banks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Of  the  two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  given  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Ilil^ernian? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  million  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  deposits? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  million. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  included  the  surplus  and  the  capital  of  the 
Hibernian? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  No,  sir.  The  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
three  institutions,  which  are  under  one  management,  is  about  $36,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  deposits  of  all  three? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  the  moment  they  are  about  $225,000,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Continental  National 
for,  I  think,  seven  years.  The  Commercial  National  business  wa» 
merged  with  ours  on  the  1st  of  August  last — not  quite  a  year  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  13  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  your  national  bank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  has  been  since  you  have  been  connected  with  it. 
Has  he? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  not  that  long.  He  was  ori^nally  a  director 
of  fhe  National  Bank  of  North  America,  whose  busmes  we  took  over 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  T  am  not  just  sure  as  to  the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   And  did  Mr.  Hines  become  a  director  then? 
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Mr.  11kynoij)s.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank  at  the  time  the  Continental  National  absorbed  the  old  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  of  which  he  was  then  a  director. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  he  continued  after  the  absorption  or  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Ccmtinental  and  the  Commercial? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  he  is  now  a  director? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynoij[)6.  About  the  same  length  of  time,  I  should  say — 12 
or  14  years;  something  like  that;  perhaps  longer  than  13. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Hines  on  the  mominff  of  the  26t.h 
of  May,  1909,  the  dav  William  Lorimer  w^as  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  recognize  the  date,  but  I  did  meet  him 
on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  had  Mr.  Hines  been  prior  to  your  meeting 
him  that  morning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  told  me  he  had  been  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  just  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Washington  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  time  in  the  morning  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  around  9  o'clock — perhaps  a  little  after;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  hour. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  as  to  what  he  was  in 
Chicago  for? 

Mr.  Rey'nolds.  Yes;  he  explaineil  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  the  committee  now  what  your  talk 
with  him  was  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  T  would  not  undertake  to  give  it  word  for  word; 
but  I  can  give  the  sense  of  it,  I  think,  and  I  guess  that  is  all  you  care 
for. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  1  will  give  the  substance  of  it.  Mr.  Hines  came 
to  me  that  morning,  as  I  think,  directly  from  the  train,  and  said 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  me-sage  which  would  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  situation  in  Illinois  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  from  whom  the  message  was? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  he  did.  The  message  came  directly,  as  he 
stated  it  to  me,  from  Senator  Aldrich.  In  the  conversation,  however, 
he  explained  that  the  message  in  reality  was  coming  from  the  ad- 
ministration, or  from  President  Taft,  through  Senator  Aldrich^  and 
was  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  told  me  in  substance  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
fereni»e  of  some  of  the  leading  Senatoi-s  in  Washington  upon  the 
question  of  the  election  of  a  Senator  in  Illinois,  there  having  been  one 
vacancy  at  that  time;  and  he  stated  that  as  a  residt  of  that  con- 
ference he  had  been  commissioned  to  take  this  message  to  Illinois, 
which,  in  effect,  was  that  the  leaders  in  the  Senat*'.  including  the 
President,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  Senator  elected  before  the 
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adjournment  of  the  leg^islatiire  in  Illinois,  and  that  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  locally  thev  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tliey  could  probably  unite  better  upon  Senator  Lorimer  (or, 
rather,  upcm  Congressman  Lorimer  at  that  time)  than  anyone  else; 
and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  carry  this 
message  to  (iov.  Deneen,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  much  prefer 
to  see  Senator  I-rorimer  elected  than  to  have  the  legislature  adjourn 
without  an  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Ilines  sav  anything  to  you  about  how  he 
was  to  commimicate  that  to  Gov.  Ceneen,  or  how  he  wanted  to  con- 
vey that  message  to  Gov.  Deneen  from  the  President  and  the  leaders 
in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  specific  discussion 
about  that.  He  intimated,  or  rather  indicated,  that  he  had  expected 
to  go  on  to  Springfield  direct,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  had  been 
detained  in  Chicago,  and  that  it  would  necessitate  the  message  being 
sent  by  telephone.  He  said  he  did  not  know  quite  what  was  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  and  asked  my  advice.  I  said  to  him  that  he  being  the 
only  party  who  could  know  anything  about  the  details  of  the  mes- 
sage itself,  I  thought  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  consistently 
undertake  to  do  the  telephoning.  Thereupon  he  asked  me  if  we  had 
a  public  telephone  there,  and  I  told  him  tnere  was  a  telephone  in  the 
room  adjoining  mine  that  he  could  use. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  the  bank  of  the  Continental  &  Com- 
mercial National  at  that  time,  and  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  your  office  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  suggest  to  you  or  talk  to  you  about 
having  to  convey  that  message  to  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  asked  my  advice, 
however,  as  to  the  best  way  in  w^hich  the  message  could  be  gotten  to 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  suggested  that  he  go  and  telephone  it  di- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  suggested  that  that  was  the  only  feasible  way, 
since  he  was  the  only  man  wiio  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMiat  did  Mr.  Hines  do  then,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

ilr.  Reynoij)8.  My  remembrance  is  that  he  asked  me  to  call  my 
fcecretarv:  and  mv  remembrance  is  that  after  that  he  asked  him  to 
get  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  telephone,  which  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  then  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  not  there,  at  anv  rate.  I  think  he  was  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  the  direction  to  your  secretaiy,  or 
somebody  connected  with  the  bank,  to  get  Senator  Lorimer  on  the 
long-distance  telephone? 

Mr.  Reyn()U)s.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  gave  the  instruction  himself,  as 
I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  vour  presence? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  long-distance  telephone  resorted  to,  and  was 
it  reported  that  they  had  Mr.  William  Lorimer  on  the  telephone  ? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Hines  left  my  office  then  and  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  there  was  a  public  telephone,  and  was  in  the 
booth  for  some  little  time — I  do  not  know  how  long.  In  the  mean- 
time people  had  begun  to  come  in  to  transact  their  business;  and 
after  some  time  he  came  back  to  my  office  and  said  that  he  had 
talked  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  had  also  talked  to  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  upon  what  subject  he  had  talked  with 
those  two  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not  specify  at  alj ;  but  I  assumed,  of  course, 
it  was  upon  the  subject  which  he  had  discussed  with  me  prior  to 
going  into  the  booth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  said  by  you  or  Mr.  Hines  about 
the  possibility  of  Gov.  Deneen's  not  recognizing  Mr.  Hines's  voice, 
either  before  Mr.  Hines  got  the  governor  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  intimated,  before  he  went  into 
the  booth,  that  in  his  proposed  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen  he  might  not 
recognize  his  voice ;  and  he  said :  "  I  may  have  to  bother  you  further, 
to  ask  you  to  step  to  the  phone  and  identify  me." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  did  not  call  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  wuth  Mr. 
Hines  that  morning  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Iso,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  substantially  all  that  took  place? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  anything  about  what  the 
governor  said  to  him  in  relation  to  the  matter,  or  what  Senator 
Lorimer  had  said? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  he  did,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  talk  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Hines  before 
Mr.  Hines  went  to  the  long-distance  telephone,  was  anything  said 
about  a  meeting  in  Washington  here  at  midnight,  or  just  prior  to 
midnight,  and  extending  to  midnight  or  beyond? 

Mr.  Rey:$olds.  Mr.  Hines,  in  the  delivery  of  his  message,  had  ex- 
plained its  origination  by  saving  that  he  had  been  called  to  meet, 
I  think  he  said.  Senator  Aldrich  and  Senator  Penrose  at  the  Finance 
Committee  room  the  second  evening  before,  and  that  they  left  the 
committee  room,  he  going  to  Senator  Aldrich's  house  and  Senator 
Aldrich  going  to  the  White  House,  after  which  Senator  Aldrich 
returned  to  his  residence,  where  Mr.  Hines  had  been  waiting,  and  at 
which  time  he  gave  him  (as  he  stated  to  me)  the  message  that  he  had 
been  authorized  to  deliver  to  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  that  Senator  Aldrich  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hines  the  message  that  Mr.  Hines  gave  to  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  his  statement  of  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Hines  about  where  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  went  from  the  Finance  Committee  room  while  Mr.  Hines 
waited  at  Senator  Aldrich's  residence? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;  he  told  me  he  had  gone  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Aldrich  had  gone  to  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  w^hat  time  Senator  Aldrich  had  returned 
to  his  own  residence  from  the  White  House  that  evening — ^that  night? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  said  some  time  between  midnight  and 
1  O'clock,    I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  time. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  say  anything  about  what  he  had  done 
after  he  had  received  the  message  from  Senator  Aldrich  after  mid- 
night, or  about  that  time,  about  telephoning  or  telegraphing  to  any- 
body at  Springjfield  or  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir :  he  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  "Was  it  before  or  after  he  telephoned  to  Springfield 
that  Mr.  Hines  told  you  of  the  meetings  between  him  and  Senator 
Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  before  he  telephoned. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  he  come  to  the  bank? 

Mr.  REYNOiiDS.  Around  9  o'clock j  perhaps  a  little  later.  I  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  exact  time,  except  that  it  was  early  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wlmt  time  were  you  accustomed  to  arrive  at  the 
bank? 

ilr.  Reynolds.  8.30,  as  a  rule. 

ilr.  Maiujle.  And  your  memory  would  be  that  it  was  about  8.30 
Avhen  you  arrived  that  morning? 

ilr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  do  not  rememl>er  anything  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  quite  early.  The  bank,  in  reality,  was  not  open  for  general 
business,  our  opening  hour  being  10  o'clock.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
had  been  in  in  the  morning  before  Mr.  Hines  called. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  tell  how  long  Mr.  Hines  talked  with  you 
before  he  left  you  to  go  to  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  say  perhaps  20  minutes.  That  is  only  an 
estimate,  of  course.    I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Mauble.  After  he  had  telephoned,  he  made  no  report  to  you 
of  the  results? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir:  nothing  definite,  except,  I  think,  he  did 
step  to  my  office  and  say  that  he  had  reached  the  goyernor  and  had 
deliyered  the  message. 

Mr.  Makble.  Did  he  say  anything  further? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  come  inside  of  the  room  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  he  simply  looked  in  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  reached  Senator  Lorimer 
also—  Congressman  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did  say  that;  no,  sir. 

^Ir.  Marble.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  had  reached  the  governor, 
and  that  the  governor  had  promised  to  assist  Mr.  Lorimer  to  be 
elected  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  I  do  not  renioml>er  that  he  said  that;  no,  sir. 

]Mr.  ilARBLE.  You  do  not  rememl)er  that  he  told  you  anything? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Anything  except  that  he  had  reached  him  and 
delivered  the  message.     That  is  as  nearly  as  I  remember  it. 

ifr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  talk  to  you  about  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer,  after  it  occurred  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nothing  definite  that  1  know  of,  until  after  these 
proceedings  had  all  come  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  meeting  him  in  the  week  or 
10  days  or  :i  wei^ks  after  the  election? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  recall  it;  no,  sir;  although  I  may  have- 
Mr.  Hines  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  bank  and  a  frequent  visitor 
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to  my  oflBce ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  something  may  have  been 
mentioned  about  it  at  that  time.  But  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ever  discuss  this  telephoning  with  you  after- 
wards— after  the  election? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  part  that  he  had  played  in  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  thought  he 
was  instrumental,  probably,  in  electing  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  that  you  heard  him 
say  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it,  but  it  would  very  probably 
be  in  my  office,  because  I  am  not  out  of  it  very  much  of  the  daytime. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  his  words? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  would  not  be  able  to  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  indicate. the  extent  to  which  he  thought  he 
had  been  instrumental? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  he  at  all  indicate  to  vou  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  Mr.  Hines's  attitude  generally,  as  well  as 
what  he  may  have  said  at  the  time,  indicated  to  me  that  he  believed 
he  had  been  very  influential  in  bringing  about  what  had  happened, 
but  I  can  not  quote  definitely  what  he  said. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  how?  Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  he  did  not;  further  than  that  he  knew  that  I 
was  conversant  with  his  first  statement  with  referents  to  this  mes- 
sage. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  assume  that  the  message  elected  Senator 
Lorimer,  did  he? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know  of  his  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  vou  friendlv  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  not  unfriendly  with  any  man.  I  am  not 
friendlv  with  him  in  the  sense  of  being  friends  with  him;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  speaking  now  about  personal  friendship. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo;  I  hardly  know  Senator  lorimer,  more  than  to 
say  "  Good  morning  "  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  been  a  political  supporter  of  his? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  contributed  to  his  campaign  fimds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  T  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  anyone  ever  talked  to  you  about  a  campaign 
fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  election  as  Senator? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nothing  except  what  may  have  been  casual  gossip 
since  these  matters  have  been  pm)lic  and  have  been  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  befoi*e  the  publicaticm  of  the  Funk  testimony,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Reynou)S.  Yes;  I  had  one  remark  made  to  me  at  one  time» 
Some  months — I  do  not  remember  how  long — after  this  episode  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  Mr.  Medill  McCormick,  of  the  Tribune, 
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came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  know  that  you  knew  of  that  message  which 
was  sent  out  there,  and  I  have  come  to  see  whether  you  know  any- 
thing about  money  having  been  used."  I  said  to  him  that  I  did  not, 
and  that  I  was  amazed  to  hear  that  there  had  been  any  money  used. 
At  that  time  he  said,  '*  I  have  definite  knowledge  that  somebody  took 
$128,000,"  I  think  he  said,  "  from  Wasliington  to  Springfield." 

Mr.  Marble,  ilr.  McCormick  said  he  had  definite  knowledge  that 
money  had  been  taken  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir:  but  he  did  not  know  who  had  taken  it- 
Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  indicate  any  further  to  you  the  nature  of  his 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  that  the  money  had  been  used  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senator  I^rimer? 

Mr.  Reynou)s.  That  was  the  inference. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  ily  understanding  was  that  that  was  what  he 
meant. 

Mr.  ^Marble.  lie  gave  you  to  understand  that  he  had  some  sort  of 
evidence  or  inf omiation  that  there  was  such  a  fund  used  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Or  at  least  that  he  believed  that  money  had  been 
used;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  tell  us  the  certainty  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  was  quite  certain  that  he  had  knowledge 
that  the  money  had  gone  from  Washington,  but  that  he  could  not 
locate  the  party  who  had  carried  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  indicated  that  it  had  gone  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
inffton  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  indicate  that  it  went  by  way  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  anything  about  its  route? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  he  indicate  whether  it  went  before  or  after  the 
election? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  at  that  time  indic^ite  to  you  any  knowledge 
or  any  belief  as  to  the  person  who  carried  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No:  except  that  I  should  say  it  was  several  months 
after  the  election — some  little  time,  however,  before  this  matter  was 
made  public  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  certain  it  was  Medill  McCormick  who  made 
that  remark? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  some  other  McCormick? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo:  Mr.  Me<lill  McCormick,  who  was  then  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ilr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  whether  that  conversaticm  was  l)efore 
or  after  the  ])ublication  of  the  White  confession? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  it  was  before  that;  some  little  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  you  indicate  how  long  before? 
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Mr.  Keynolds.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  some  considerable  time  before. 

Mr.  AL\RBLE.  More  than  a  month,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  be  more  than  that — I  should 
s>ay  three  or  four  months,  perhaps;  and  I  may  be  wrong  in  dates  as 
to  that,  because  not  long  after  that  Mr.  Medill  left  Chicago  on 
account  of  his  health,  and,  as  I  understand,  has  not  been  actively 
connected  with  the  paper  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  Mr.  Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Medill  McCormick;  yes.  The  date  of  his  de- 
parture might  help  you  to  settle  that  date.     I  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  kfiow  how  long  it  was  before  his  departure? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Assuming  that  the  White  confession  was  published 
cm  April  30, 1910,  would  you  say  that  this  was  in  the  month  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Reynou)s.  No  ;  I  should  say  two  or  three  months  before  that. 

Mr.  Marbl£.  Before  the  month  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  should  say  so.  I  am  not,  however,  able  to 
state  definitely  that  is  the  fact,  because  T  made  no  memorandum  of  it 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  are  certain  that  it  was  Mr.  Medill  McCor- 
mick ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  it  was  $128,000? 

Mr.  Reynoijm.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  think  that  waf 
the  amount. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  senatorial 
election  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  had  a  little  conversation  about  it.    He  said  he 
knew  I  had  knowledge  of  this  message,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  anything  of  this  phase  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it,  and  was  very  much  surprised  that  such  a  phase  ^ 
existed. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  say  he  knew  you  had  knowledge  of  the 
fund? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  did  not  assert  any  knowledge  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Reynof^ds.  I  did  not  tell  him  at  that  time.  He  did  not  stop 
to  discuss  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  asked  you  about  it,  and  when  it  was,  without  get- 
ting your  answer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  asked  me  about  this  question  about  the  money, 
if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  any  money  being  sent  from  Washington, 
and  when  I  said  no,  he  said  it  was  said  it  had  been  done,  and  he  was 
going  to  find  out  in  some  way;  and  he  just  asked  me  about  that  and 
left.    He  did  not  stay  in  my  office  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  information  about  the 
message? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  claimed  to  have  that  knowledge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  His  question  indicated  that  he  had  that  knowledge,.  | 
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Mr.  Marble.  And  no  one  has  made  any  such  disclosure  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  talked  with  men  who  were  interested  in 
legislation  pending  before  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  not  had  occasion  to  discuss  franchises  or 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  I  am  very  busy  in  the  conduct  of  my  own 
business,  and  I  do  not  have  time  for  outside  matters.  I  am  a  little 
old  fashioned  in  my  ideas  of  the  conduct  of  a  bank.  I  am  not  in  any 
outside  matters;  I  have  no  directorship  in  anything  ouside  of  a  bank; 
and  I  decline  to  go  into  everything,  in  stocknolding  and  every  other 
way,  believing  that  so  long  as  I  am  the  custodian  or  the  funds  of  ttie 
public  I  ought  to  stick  to  my  task  and  not  go  into  things  that  would 
either  divide  my  responsibilities,  my  energies,  or  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  personal  friendships  and 
business  friendships  you  would  make  in  the  course  of  that  employ- 
ment, some  one  might  have  communicated  to  you  their  experience 
with  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  No  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  Senator  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  have  you  known  him! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  have  known  him  pretty  intimately  since  the 
spring  of  1908. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication  from 
him  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No ;  I  never  have. 

Senator  Fletcher.  No  communications,  written  or  oral,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  respect  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynoijm.  No,  sir.  The  only  information  I  have  that  con- 
nects his  name  with  it  in  any  way  is  the  conversation- with  Mr.  Hines 
the  morning  that  he  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  what  I  have 
already  stated  he  did  tell. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  question  I  have  asked  you  regarding  communi-. 
cations  to  you  by  business  men  concerning  the  use  of  money  im- 
properly in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  you  would  answer  in  the  same 
way  if  I  were  to  ask  you  regarding  communications  from  other 
bankers  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  no  person  at  all  has  ever  made  any  such  com- 
munication to  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  person  whatever. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  has  made  complaint  to  you  regarding  legislation 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  at  all  in  touch  wath  legislative 
matters  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  no  one  has  ever  claimed  to  you  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  any  money  for  any  purpose  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  1*^ 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kohlsaat  say  that 
he  has  knowledge,  which  he  has  already  given  to  this  committee,  as 
I  understand.  , 
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Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  hear  that  thins  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Reynou>s.  It  was  some  time  after — well,  it  was  after  he  had 
given  his  evidence  at  Springfield  before  the  Helm  committee.  I  do 
not  remember  tlie  date. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  seem  to  have  any  more  knowledge  than  he 
had  disclosed  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  No.  He  did  not  disclose  any  information  then, 
except  that  he  said  he  had  been  informed  that  money  had  been  used, 
and  he  was  very  secretive  about  it,  and  gave  nobody's  name. 

Mr.  Marble.  Xow,  there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  assist  us  to 
knowledge  regarding  the  existence  of  a  jack  pot  or  a  corruption 
fund  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  any  session  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  not.     If  I  could,  I  would  gladly  do  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Reynolds,  do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Hines 
was  at  your  bank  the  morning  that  he  had  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  Well,  I  should  sjiy  in  his  talk  with  me  and  in  the 
telephone,  both,  around  an  hour.  I  made  no  memorandum  of  it  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  time  at  that  time.  Naturally,  I  have  thought 
of  these  matters  since  this  matter  has  come  up,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
recall  it  in  my  own  mind,  I  should  say  an  hour.  It  may  be  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  he  left  the  bank  a  little  after  10  o  clock? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Probably  a  little  after  10  o'clock.  I  think  he  got 
there  a  little  after  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Jones.  You  know  that  he  spent  some  little  time  there  after 
he  did  this  telephoning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know.  If  he  stayed  longer  than  that 
transacting  any  other  business,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  from  you  just  why  it  is 
that  you  think  Mr.  Hines  thought  that  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  Why,  upon  his  theory  that  in  the  carrying  of  this 
message  he  had  influenced  Grov.  Deneen  to  be  helpful  to  hmi,  as  I 
understood  the  situation. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  express  himself  that  way  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  at  one  time  afterwards,  as  I  have  already 
testified. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  hear  that,  or  else  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  in  cross-examination  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  tell  now  just  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  can  not,  except  the  substance  of  it,  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  very  influential  in  the  election  because  of  the 
delivery  of  that  message. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  you  assumed  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  So  far  as  he  expressed  it  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  Mr.  McCormick  know  about  this  message 
when  he  came  to  talk  to  you,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  except  that  a  representative  of 
his  paper  talked  to  me  on  the  day  of  the  Lorimer  election,  and  I  told 
him  01  the  occurrence  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  told  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  assume  that  is  how  he  knew  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  him  about  Mr.  Hines  telephoning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  know  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  Intimately? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  intimately.  I  know  him  better  than  I  know 
Mr.  Lorimer,  however. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  had  you  met  Gov.  Deneen  before 
the  time  of  his  telephoning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  informally,  or  at  dif- 
ferent functions.  I  may  have  been  on  a  program  to  make  an  ad- 
dress, or  something  of  that  sort  perhaps  at  times  when  he  would. 
Our  intercourse  had  not  been  close,  and  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
an  intimate  friend,  of  the  governor's. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  ever  ridden  on  trains  with  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  visited  at  his  home? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  had  a  personal  conversation  with  him  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Rey'nolds.  No,  sir;  not  more  than  such  a  conversation  as  I 
would  be' able  to  have  in  a  few  minutes,  standing  with  him,  at  an 
evening  or  a  function  or  a  dinner  of  some  kind  at  which  we  were 
both  present. 

Mr.  ilARBi^E.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Either  before  or  since  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked  with  him  on  the 
telephone  about  anything.     I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  think  that  you  could  identify  Mr.  Hines  to 
Gov.  Deneen  that  morning? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Hines  stated  to  me  that  in  the  event  that  he* 
was  unable  to  make  Gov.  Deneen  understand  who  he  was,  he  mi^ht 
bother  me  to  the  extent  of  having  me  step  to  the  telephone  to  identify 
him.     That  was  the  statement  made,  but  I  was  not  wanted. 

Mr.  MarbIuE.  Did  you  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  identify  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Whether  I  said  I  would  or  not,  I  think  Mr.  Hines 
was  justified  in  believing  I  would. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  you  have  done  it  ?  Were  you  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  governor  to  have  identified  a  strange  voice  to  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know.  He  may  not  have  known  my  voice 
any  more  than  Mr.  Hines's. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  told  Mr.  Hines  that  the  governor  knew 
your  voice  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  had  you  told  Mr.  Hines  of  the  extent  of  your 
acquaintanceship  with  the  governor? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 
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Mr.  Marble.  So  far  as  he  knew  you  were  not  acquainted  with  him 
at  all. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  assumed  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
him  than  I  was  in  reality. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Monetary 
Commission,  of  which  Senator  Aldrich  was  and  is  a  member  and  is 
diairman  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Han  EC Y.  Were  you  on  any  commission  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  that  commission  that 
was  sent  to  Paris  or  to  Europe,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  invited  bv  Senator  Aldrich  to  act  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Monetary  Commissipn  abroad,  to  help 
them  in  their  study  of  mcmetary  conditions,  and  banking  systems 
abroad.  I  happened,  however,  to  be  in  Europe  at  the  time.  He 
wanted  me  to  come,  and  they  sent  a  cable  to  me  over  there,  and  I 
met  them,  came  up  from  Venice  and  met  them  in  London,  and  put 
in  two  months  in  that  work  afterwards  with  him. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were  nine  members  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission.   Their  records  will  show  who  they  are. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Travelinff  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  called  themselves  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  were  thev? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  name  all  of  them,  but 
I  can  name  many  of  them.  There  was  Senator  Aldrich  and  Senator 
Hale,  and  Senatlu-  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  Congressman  Burton,  who  is 
now  Senator  Burton,  Mr.  Padgett,  and  Mr.  Overton,  I  think  it  is, 
from  Indianapolis.    He  has  since  died. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Overstreet? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Vreeland.  I  can  not  rememl>er  all  of 
the  committee.    There  were  9  or  10  of  them  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  j'our  expenses  paid  when  you  traveled 
with  the  conuiiittee? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  committee  did  no  traveling  there.  We  were 
in  London  in  session  there,  and  the  committee  after  that  meeting 
broke  up.  and  a  part  of  it  came  home,  and  some  of  them  went  to 
Paris.  I  think  a  subcommittee  w^ent  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  I 
went  back  to  Berlin,  where  Senator  Aldrich  afterwards  met  me 
and  Mr.  Davidson,  of  New  York,  w^ho  was  also  invited  to  come 
in  the  same  capacity  that  I  was.  Our  expenses  while  we  were  there 
were  paid  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission.  The  expenses  were 
paid  while  we  were  in  that  work. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  no  man  outside  of  Congress  was  a  member. 

Senator  ICenyon.  What  did  the  commission  do  in  Paris?  What 
did  they  do  on  the  money  question  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  committee  as  «  whole  did  not  go  to  Paris,  but 
there  was  a  subcommittee  of  three  or  four  of  them,  I  think.  I  do 
not  remember  who.    Their  records  would  best  show  that.    I  went 
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from  London  directly  to  Iterlin,  and  put  in  some  three  weeks'  time 
after  that  in  Berlin. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yon  met  Mr.  Aldrioh  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Prof.  Andrew  and  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  I  left  them  there  doinp  the  work  and  they  came  back  by  way  of 
Paris  and  did  some  work  thei^e. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  believe  yon  were  asked,  but  I  want  to  be  sure,  if 
Senator  Aldrich  communicated  witli  you  regarding  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  not:  no,  sir:  never  has. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  newspapers  talked  a  good  deal 
about  you  ns  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  at  one  time,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  a  matter  I  prefer  not  to  discuss.  It  could 
not  have  any  bearing  on  this. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  it,  but  simply  want  to 
make  that  as  a  starting  point  as  to  the  condition  or  the  action  of 
your  board  of  directors  in  making  it  an  inducement  for  you  to 
remain  where  you  were  at  the  head  of  that  institution.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  elicit. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  that  is  all  a  personal  matter  and  purely 
irrelevant  to  this,  and  I  should  like  not  to  discuss  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  date  did  you  tell  a  representative  of  the 
Tribune  about  this  dispatch  or  message  that  Mr.  Hines  said  he 
brought  from  the  administration  in  Wasliington  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1900?  What  date  was  it  that  you  told  the  representative  of  the  Tri- 
bune about  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  on  the  datQ  on  which  it  was  delivered  there. 

Mr.  IlANECi'.  The  same  date? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  some  time  after  that  that  Medill  McCormick, 
the  managing  editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper  talked  with  you 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Some  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  some  wild  talk  in  the  newspapers  con- 
necting different  men  with  transactions  of  that  kind,  men  who  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  assume  they  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  they  were  men  of  such  standing  that  even  the 
newspapers  stated  they  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  didn't 
thev  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  think  the  business  men  of  our  city  generally 
believed  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  the  newspapers,  and  the  publishers  of  some  of 
the  newspapers  said  they  believed  it  also? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  publications  in  the  Tribune  or  the  Record- 
Herald,  didn't  vou,  one  or  both  of  them,  criticizinji:  the  use.  of  the 
names  of  proniinoiit  business  incn  in  connection  with  the  improper 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  saw  an  editorial  in  the  Record-Herald  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T\Tien  was  that? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  some  time  during  the  convening  of  the  Helm 
coniniittee  in  Springfield.     I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  because  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  names  of  prominent  business  men  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Reitnolds.  Well,  at  that  time  discussions  of  this  matter  were 
running  so  high  that  the  mention  of  a  man's  name  was  often  taken 
by  the  mass  oi  the  people  to  mean  that  he  might  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  matter  itself,  whereas  the  subpoenaing  of  a  man 
might  have  meant  only  an  effort  to  get  at  information;  and  the  edi- 
torial I  refer  to  cautioned  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that 
they  might  discriminate  properly  between  the  use  of  a  man's  name 
in  connection  with  it  and  only  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nobody  else  ever  asked  you  about  information  of  a 
fund  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer  the  next  Senator,  except  Mr.  McCormick? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hane(^y.  And  you  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  such  fund, 
except  what  you  saw  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  certainly  did  not. 

ilr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  heard  of  the  use  of  money  in  the 
election  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  any 
way,  at  any  time  or  place,  except  as  Medill  McCormick  told  you, 
and  what  you  saw  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Reynou)S.  And  what  may  have  been  common  street  gossip 
after  this  matter  had  been  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr. , Hanecy.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here  now,  Mr.  Rev- 
nolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Hines  having  testified,  both  at  Springfield  and 
in  Washington,  using  my  name  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  I 
felt  that  it  was  probably  only  proper  that  I  should  at  least  offer 
myself  as  a  witness,  with  a  view  of  clearing  up  any  mystery,  if  there 
is  any,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  this  connection;  and 
last  Tuesday,  a  week  ago  yesterday,  Mr.  Hines  was  in  Chicago  in 
connection  with  a  board  of  directors'  meeting,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  I  understand  Gov.  Deneen  has  been  subpoenaed  or  will  be  sub- 
poenaed to  testify;  and  assuming,  in  view  of  what  you  testified,  to 
the  effect  that  I  could  identifj^  you  by  stepping  to  the  telephone,  that 
he  will  testify  to  the  same  thing,  if  he  does  use  my  name  I  want  to 
know  it,  in  order  that  I  may  present  myself  as  a  witness,  and  I  want 
to  come  to  Washington.''  As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Hines  night  before 
last  sent  me  a  night  message,  saying  that  my  name  had  been  used, 
and  if  I  still  felt  the  same  way,  he  suggested  that  I  had  better  come  . 
on,  which  I  have. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  came  on  to  submit  to  examination  here  by 
this  honorable  committee,  or  anybody  else,  as  to  anything  that  you 
knew  in  relation  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  are  the  directors  of  your  bank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  45.    I  could  not  name  them  all  offhand. 

Senator  Keny'on.  Is  Mr.  Hines  a  director? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Hines  is  a  director ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  Mr.  Tilden  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Armour? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  McCormick  ? 

Mr.  Beynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  Mr.  Hines  carry  his  personal  account  at 
your  bank,  or  any  personal  account? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  he  does.  I  will  recall  that  by  say- 
ing that  he  probably  carries  it  at  our  trust  company.  We  have  two 
banks.  We  operate  them  as  distinct  institutions,  tne  national  bank 
separate  from  the  trust  company ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hines's  personal 
account  is  with  the  trust  company.  I  am  not  positive,  however, 
about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  saw  him  frequently  after  Senator  Lorimer's 
election,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  very  frequently;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  present  at  meetings  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Not  often.  In  fact,  I  think  he  has  been  absent 
quite  a  good  deal  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  there  ever  been  any  talk,  in  any  of  your 
boards  of  directors  meetings  where  he  was  present,  about  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  directors  of  your  bank  outside  of 
Chica^  or  do  thev  all  live  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  three  or  four  directors  outside  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  \Mio  are  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are  Judge  Gary,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Talbert 
and  Mr.  McRoberts,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Harris,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Harris,  prior  to  our  consolidation  with  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  was  a  director  in  our  bank  and  Mr.  McRoberts  was  a 
director  of  our  bank.  Mr.  Talbert  was  a  director  of  the  Commercial 
National,  and  after  the  consolidatiun  we  thought  it  best,  to  conserve 
the  ffood  will  of  the  institution,  to  continue  for  a  year  or  two,  at  least, 
all  the  old  directors,  even  though  in  so  doing  it  gave  us  the  large 
nimiber  of  45.  It  is  our  purpose  a  little  later  to  eliminate  some  of 
that  number. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  stating  it. 

The  Chair31an.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rey'noi.ds.  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy  of  letting 
me  testifv. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  J.  CXTSSON. 

Samtel  J.  Cx'SsoN,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hyxes.  AVhat  is  vour  full  name.  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  CT^ssoN.  Samuel  J.  Ciisson. 

Mr.  TTynes.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Cissox.  At  Virginia,  Minn. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  vour  business? 

Mr.  Ci'SsoN.  Lumborinaii. 

Mr.  Hyxes.  You  are  connected  with  what  company? 
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Mr.  CiT880N.  The  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Any  other?  * 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Are  vou  intere>ited  in  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
at  all? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Only  as  a  stoddiolder. 

Mr.   Hynes.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Virginia  A  Rainj 
Lake  Co.? 

Mr.  CussoN.  General  manager. 

Mr.  Hynbs.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  CussoN.  About  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Htnes.  Were  you  connected  with  it  before  that! 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  large  a  conoem  is  that? 

Mr.  CussoN.  One  of  the  largest. 

Mr.  Hynes.  One  of  the  largest  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  C^^S80N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  there  anything  as  large  as  that  in  the  northwest; 
aiar  other  company  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  present  on  a  train  going  from  Duliith  to 
Virginia,  Minn.,  on  the  evening  of  March  7  last? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  the  sleep- 
ily car? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  believe  that  tmin  was  known  as  the  Winnipeg 
Flyer.    Was  that  the  train  and  the  car? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  During  what  period  of  the  evening  were  you  in  the 
smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CirssoN.  Abmit  20  minutes  after  we  left  Duluth  I  entered  the 
smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  it? 

Mr.  CrsaoN.  Until  the  porter  announced  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Until  your  arrival  at  Virginia? 

Mr.  Cx'ssoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynf^s.  Who  else  were  in  that  car,  if  you  remember — I  mean 
in  that  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  WTien  I  entered  the  compartment  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  one  or  two  or 
three  strangers. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where  did  you  sit  in  the  car  after  you  entered  it — in 
the  smoker? 

Mr.  CiTSSON.  On  the  leather  couch  between  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Wliere  did  Mr.  Wiehe  sit — on  vour  right  or  on  vour 
left? 

Mr.  CussoN.  On  my  left. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remenil)er  who  was  on  his  left? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Some  stranger. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  vou  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes, 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  his  name?     Have  vou  learned  his  name? 
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Mr.  CcssoN.  I  would  not  be  certain.  I  think  his  name  is  Mc- 
Gowan. 

Mr.  IlrNES.  You  have  seen  him  here  in  connection  with  this 
hearing? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes.    He  is  in  the  other  room  now. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  seen  the  other  stranger  that  was  there! 

Mr.  CussoN.  One  oi  them. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Price  here  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  he  in  the  room  that  night  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  \\Tiere  was  Mr.  Burgess  sitting? 

Mr.  CussoN.  In  one  of  the  chairs. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  which  one? 

Mr.  CussoN.  The  one  directly  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Hynes.  To  your  right? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Of  the  leather  couch. 

Mr.  HrNES.  To  your  right  as  you  sat  there? 

Mr.  Cussox,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Where,  if  you  remember,  did  Mr.  Johnson  sit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  In  the  opposite  chair. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  did  Mr.  Wiehe  remain  in  that  smoking  com- 
partment, or  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Cvsa<.)N.  After  I  entered,  possibly  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  then  what  happened  with  respect  to  him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Hines  came  to  the  door  and  called  him  out. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  go  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  he  return  to  that  compartment  that  night,  while 
you  were  in  it  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  remained  in  it  continuously  until  Virginia  was 
announced  by  the  porter? 

Mr.  Ci:s80N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  until  vou  and  the  others  arose  to  leave  the  com- 
partment,  or  the  tram? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  topics  of  conversation  or  of 
discussion  while  you  were  in  that  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CirssoN.  Several. 

Mr.  Hynes.  State  them  as  you  recall  them,  whatever  they  were. 

Mr.  Cusson.  The  question  of  reciprocity  was  talked,  and  the  tariff. 
I  do  not  just  recall  what  the  talk  was. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anything  about  electric  fixtures? 

Mr.  Ci;ssoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  that  a  subject  that  related  to  you  in  any  way,  or 
that  you  were  interested  in? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hynes.  With  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  IIynes.  Had  he  been  doing  any  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Just  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  CussoN.  About  15  years. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  any  topic  that  was  discussed,  or  the 
subject  of  conversation? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  talked  over  general  business  affairs  with  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, but  I  do  not  think  I  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the  other 
parties  at  all,  except  for  a  moment  with  Mr.  Burgess,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  electrical  fixtures. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  was  said  about 
juries  in  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes;  that  was  discussed  between  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  was  the  course  of  the  talk  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  CussoN.  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  had  just  recently  been 
on  a  petit  jury  in  St.  Paul.  Just  prior  to  that  I  had  been  on  a  grand 
jury  at  Duluth,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Hynes.  During  your  presence  there  and  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wiehe  in  that  smoking  compartment,  was  there  anytning  said  about 
the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  say  there,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Burgess,  or  with  anyone  else  participating  in  it,  that  Senator  Lori- 
mer nad  not  spent  a  dollar  of  his  own  money  in  his  election,  but  that 
a  jack  pot  was  raised  for  his  election,  and  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  because  he  had  subscribed  $10,000  to  that  fund  himself  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anything  of  that  character  said? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Anything  on  that  subject  in  regard  to  money  or  jack 
pot,  or  any  fund  that  a&sisted  in  the  election  of  Senator  Tx)rimer? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Were  you  sitting  so  that  you  could  have  heard  any 
conversation  of  that  kind  between  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Cuss<iN.  I  sat  right  next  to  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  not  to  exceed  2  or 
3  feet  from  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  Mr.  Burgess  was  a  little  to  your  right  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  a  little  to  vour  left,  as  you  sat? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Ves. 

Mr.  Hynes.  So  that  any  conversation  passing  between  Mr.  Bur- 
gess and  Mr.  Wiehe  would  have  to  pass  you? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Cusson,  was  there  anything  while  you  were  there, 
and  while  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there,  or  at  any  time  during  your  presence 
in  that  smoking  compartment,  said  about  a  Chicago  newspaper  hav- 
ing engaged  a  detective  agency,  and  where  a  detective  of  tnat  agency 
had  been  engaged  in  getting  trumped-up  evidence  against  Senator 
Lorimer,  the  detective  naving  gone  to  confession  to  a  Father  Green, 
or  any  other  priest,  and  the  priest  refusing  to  give  him  absolution 
until  he  had  made  reparation  by  doing  justice  toward  the  parties 
that  he  had  been  trumping  up  evidence  against?  Do  you  remember 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was  discussed  at  all.  The  first 
time  I  heard  of  it  was  when  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  yesterday. 

Mr.  Htnes.  Could  any  of  those  things  have  been  said  there  while 
you  were  in  that  smoking  room  without  having  arrested  your  atten- 
tion and  without  your  having  heard  them? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  P]specially  between  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Burgess  from 
where  you  sat? 

Mr.  CiJSSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Cusson,  that  such  a  conversation 
as  that  would  have  immediately  attracted  your  attention  and  made  an 
impression  upon  your  mind? 

Mr.  CussoN.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Was  there  anvthinir  said  there  by  Mr.  Wiehe  to  the 
ejffect  that  no  matter  of  merit  could  pass  through  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  without  the  payment  of  money? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  part  of  the  car  did  you  occupy  before  you  went 
into  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  The  first  seat  next  to  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  while  you  occupied  that 
seat? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anv  of  the  members  of  your  party 
after  you  boarded  the  train  and  before  you  went  iijto  the  smoking 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  Ci'ssoN.  No  one  except  Mr.  [lines.  I  arranged  some  papers 
for  him.  He  sat  ri^ht  oi)posite  me,  and  he  asked  me  for  some  papers 
that  I  had  in  my  grip,  and  T  got  them  out  and  arranged  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  the  only  conversation  you  had  with  anybody 
in  that  car  before  vou  entered  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Hkaly.  Dill  anybody  sit  with  you  in  the  seat  before  you  went 
in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  before  the  train  started  was  it  that  you 
boarded  it? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Possibly  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  occupy  that  seat  outside  of  the 
smoking  compartment  before  you  went  into  that  part  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Possibly  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Ci'ssoN.  It  might  have  been  30. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  it  have  been  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  it  have  been  more  than  30  minutes? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  on  what  part  of  the  road  you  were 
or  what  towns  you  had  passed  before  you  entered  the  smoking  com- 
partment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  anybody  accompany  you  to  the  smoking  com- 
partment that  night? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  went  to  the  smoking  compartment  twice  before  I 
was  able  to  get  a  seat  there.  I  am  quite  certain  I  was  in  there  when 
we  [ia.vsed  Proctor. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  went  to  the  smoking  compartment  on 
those  .^;iine  two  occasions  all  the  seats  were  occupiod.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CussoN.  And  men  standing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment when  you  looked  in  on  those  first  two  occasions? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Those  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  vou  mention  now  whcmi  you  saw  in  there  the  first 
time  you  looked  inf 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  recall  seeing  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  and  who  else? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  saw  the  strangers  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did  not  He  sat  right  up  against  the  wall.  I  sim- 
ply pulled  the  curtain  by  and  looked  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  the  only  two  persons  that  you  recall  on  the  first 
occasion  are  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  CussoN.  And  the  strangers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  many  strangers  were  th«:e  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  There  were  either  two  or  three  standing  up  against 
the  wash  basiiu 

Mr.  Healy.  The  second  time  you  visited  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  seat,  whom  did  you  see  there? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  me  ask  you.  You  said  there  were  two  or 
three  strangers  standing  up  against  the  Avashbasin? 

Mr.  Ci  880N.  Yes,  sir.    The  room  was  full. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Did  the  washbasin  run  alonside  the  car? 

Mr.  Ci  ssoN.  All  the  way  across. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  iiiany  people  were  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Ci'SSON.  At  least  eight. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Price  as  one  of  those  strangers  ? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  Mr.  McGowan? 

Mr.  Cussox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  there  other  strangers  there  besides  Mr.  McGowan 
and  Mr.  Price  wlien  you  went  into  the  smoking  room  the  first  or 
second  time? 

Mr.  Ci'ssox.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  people  were  standing  up? 

Mr.  Ci  SSON.  Two  or  three. 

Mr  Healy.  All  the  i^eats  were  occupied,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  chairs  were  there  in  that  smoking  com- 
partment? 

Mr.  Cussox.  Two. 

Mr.  Healy.  Two  or  three? 

Mr.  Cdssox.  Two. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  occupied  the  chairs? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burgess. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  how  many  people  were  sitting  on  the  leather 
coach  the  first  or  second  time  you  looked  in  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Wiehe  and  two  strangers. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  did  you  notice  their  presence  in  the  smoking 
compartment — the  first  or  second  timet 

Mr.  CusflON.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  addition  to  those  whom  you  have  named,  there  were 
two  or  three  standing  up  against  the  wash  basin  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  went  into  the  smoking  compartment  on  the 
occasion  of  your  third  trip  there,  whom  did  you  see? 

Mr.  CussoN.  The  same  crowd. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  name  them,  please? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Apparently  the  same  crowd. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  same  strangers  were  standing  up  against  the  wash 
bowl? 

Mr.  CcssoN.  I  would  not  sav. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  "  the  same  crowd  "? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Apparently.    I  just  looked  in,  and  it  was  full. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  referring  to  the  time  when  you  went  in  and 
secured  a  place. 

Mr.  CussoN.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  get  a  seat  on  the  occasion  of  your  third  visit 
to  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  I  dia. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  part  of  the  compartment  did  you  secure  a 
seat? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  sat  down  between  Mr.  Wiehe  and  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  had  vacated  the  seat  that  you  took? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

Senator  Kkrn.  Was  it  one  of  the  strangers  that  vacated  the  seat 
that  you  took? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  which  one  ? 

Mr.  Cussox.  Xo:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Mr.  Weverhaeuser. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  sat  down  between  Mr. 
Wiehe  and  Mr.  Weverhaeuser? 

Mr.  Ct^sson.  Either  one  of  the  two.  Mr.  Wiehe  or  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, said :  ''  T  think  we  can  push  along  and  make  room  for 
Cusson.'-     Tliey  did  so,  and  I  sat  down. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  sit  down  between  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  1  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Ci  ssoN.  Some  stranger. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  one  of  the  strangers  was  it?     Do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  do  not  know.    Mr.  McGowan,  I  should  sav. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  tho  stranger  who  sat  next  to  the  window  ?  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ITealy.  And  have  you  since  recognized  that  stranger  as  Mr. 
McGowan,  who  testified  here? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  These  other  strangere  were  standing,  leaning  against 
the  washbowl ;  is  that  right  'i 

Mr.  CussoN.  They  were. 

Mr.  IIealt.  How  many  were  leaning  against  the  washbowl? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  could  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  CussoN.  A  couple.  There  may  have  been  two;  there  might 
have  been  three. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  obtained  a  seat  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment, which  one  of  the  party  was  the  first  one  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  leave  before  these  two  or  three  strangers  who 
were  leaning  against  the  washbowl  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  one  of  those  strangers  immediately  possess  him- 
self of  Mr.  Wiehe's  seat  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  one? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  the  other  strangers  do,  if  anything? 

Mr.  CussoN.  They  stood  there.  They  may  have  gone  out.  I  did 
not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  were  not  men  you  had  ever  seen  before,  or  men 
whom  you  have  seen  since? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir ;  except  as  I  saw  them  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  talking,  now,  about  the  men  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  washbowl. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  never  seen  those  men  since,  I  say  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
pay  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  after  you  entered  that  compartment  was  it 
that  Mr.  Wiehe  left  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Possibly  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  possibly  30,  or  possibly  40,  or  possible  10  min- 
utes.   What  is  your  recollection  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Cussox.  Alx)ut  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  20  minutes  after  you  entered.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  would  you  say  that  was  after  the  train  left 
Duluth  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Forty  to  50  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Wiehe  left,  had  you  had 
this  discussion  about  reciprocity  and  the  tariff? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  all  of  it;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  of  these  particular  subjects  did  you  discuss  be- 
fore Mr.  Wiehe  left  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  could  not  answer  that.    I  do  not  recall. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  talk  with  Mr.  McGowan  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  entire  trip  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  McGowan  talk  to  anyone  during 
that  trip? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  whom  did  he  talk  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  To  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  subject  matter  of  their  discussion? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  talk  while  you  were  in  there? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  Wiehe,  and  for  a  moment 
with  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  Burgess  discussion  was  over  some  electrical  con- 
trivance, was  it  not? 

Mr.  CussoN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  He^\ly.  And  the  talk  between  you  and  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
and  Mr.  Wiehe  was  a  business  one  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  spoken  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  the  other   . 
occupants  of  the  compartment  might  have  heard? 

Mr.  CussoN.  It  might  have  been,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  not  your  purpose  to  permit  those  other  gentle- 
men, those  strangers,  to  overhear  what  you  had  to  say  on  that  busi- 
ne^s  matter,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  was  the  business  matter  that  vou  talked  about? 

Mr.  CussoN.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Healy.  With  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Oh,  the  market,  and  the  mill  conditions,  etc. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Not  that  I  recall  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Wiehe  left,  which  of  the  parties  was  the 
next  one  to  leave  the  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  could  not  say  definitely. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Cttssox.  Mr.  .tohnson  left  shortly  after  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  possibly  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection,  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  have  not  any  definite  recollection.  It  seems  as 
though  he  left  shortly  after  Mr.  Wiehe  did — possibly  20  minutes; 
it  might  have  been  less. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  might  have  been  more? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  .Healy.  Did  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  remain  in  there  after  Mr. 
Johnson  left? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  remain  after  Mr. 
Johnson  left? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  then  he  went  out  ? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  remained  in  the  compartment  at  that  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  McGowan,  Mr.  Burgess — I  would  not 
be  certain  whether  there  was  a  stranger  in  there  or  not  in  addition 
to  those  I  have  named — and  myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  compartment  pretty  well  occupied  all  of 
that  evening? 

Mr.  Ci^ssox.  Unusually  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  condition  continue  all  the  way  up  to  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  CuasoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  it  begin  to  thin  out  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  After  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wiehe  left. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  a  good  deal  more  room  after  Mr.  Johnson 
left.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes:  considerably. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  left,  did  you  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  sort  with  Mr.  McGowan  and  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Burgess  t 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  you  talked  about? 

Mr.  CusaoN.  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  them;  in  fact,  I  know 
I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wiehe  again  that  evening  ? 

Mr.  CusfiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  train  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  see  him  I 

Mr.  CussoN.  Just  as  we  entered  Virginia. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  smoking  compartment  again? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  evening? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  saw  him  in  the  body  of  the  car  just  as  we  were 
entering  Virginia.    In  fact,  his  bag  and  overcoat  were  in  my  seat. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  one  of  the  witnesses  whose  presence  was 
volunteered  by  Mr.  Wiehe  at  Springfield  in  April  last?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  attended  before  the  committee  at  Springfield 
on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Wiehe  testified  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  at  his  request  you  were  called  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  this  question  being  asked  you  on  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Cusson,  on  page  204,  just  below  the  center  of  the  page: 
"Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wiehe  leave  the  compartment?  "  And  did  you 
answer,  "A.  I  did,"  referring  to  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  were  you  then  asked  this  question :  "Q.  Did  you 
see  him  again  that  evening?''    And  did  you  answer:  ''A.  Yes,  sir"? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  did. 
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Mr.  He  ALT.  And  were  you  then  asked:  "Where?"'  And  did  you 
answer :  "A.  In  the  smoking  car  or  in  the  parlor  car  "  i 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  corrected^ myself ;  I  said,  "in  the  smoking  car," 
and  then  corrected  myself  and  said,  "  in  the  parlor  car." 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  correct  yourself? 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  next  cfuestion. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  next  question  is:  "Q.  Which  parlor  car?'-  And 
your  answer  was:  "A.  Well,  we  call  it  a  parlor  car,  but  it  was  really 
a  sleeper."  Was  that  the  question  in  which  you  corrected  the  state- 
ment that  you  had  seen  him  again  that  evening  in  the  smoking  car? 

Mr.  Hynes.  In  the  previous  answer  he  said  *'  in  the  smoking  car." 
and  then  he  corrects  it  and  says  "  or  in  the  parlor  car." 

Mr.  CussoN.  That  is  right;  I  recall  it  distinctly.  I  was  confused 
in  the  question.     I  saw  him  in  the  body  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  answer  there  "  in  the  smoking  car,  or  in  the 
parlor  car"? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  mind,  on  the  occasion 
of  your  testifying  at  Springfield,  with  reference  to  where  you  saw 
Mr.  Wiehe  again  that  evening? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  then  was  very  clear,  was  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Very  clear. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  Mr.  Price  leaving  the  smoking  com- 
partment that  night,  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  Cussox.  He  may  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  vou  anv  rocollertion  about  it? 

Mr.  CussoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Healy;  but  following  that  in  the 
testimony  did  you  say  you  saw  him  in  the  main  body  of  the  car  for 
about  10  minutes  before  you  got  to  Virginia? 

Mr.  Ci'sso^'.  It  might  have  been  5  or  10  minutes;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  to  be  fair  with  you,  I  will  read  this: 

Q.  Which  parlor  car'/ -A.  Well,  \vp  call  It  a  parlor  car,  but  it  was  really 
a  8leci>er. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  sjinie  sleeper? — A.  Same  car;  yes. 

Q.  In  which  the  snioklnjr  compartment  was.  How  long  did  you  see  him  in 
there? — A.  Well,  until  we  arrived  In  Virginia. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  lonp? — A.  Oh,  I  should  say  10  minutes. 

Q.  You  talkefl  with  him?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

That  was  your  testimon}'  ? 

Mr.  Ci  ssoN.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  you  talked  with  him  in  the  main  body  of 
the  car? 

Mr.  Ci'ssoN.  Only  just  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  seat  to  get  his  coat 
and  grip.    I  liftid  no  conversation. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  this  10  minutes  during  which  you  had  a 
talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Cl'sson.  While  I  was  getting  my  grip  and  overcoat  on,  and 
after  the  porter  had  announced  "'  Virginia.'' 

Senator  Kern.  You  think  that  occupied  5  or  10  minutes? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Why,  I  should  think  so:  yes.  We  were  right  in  the 
city,  practically. 

Senator  Ivern.  But  you  ha-d  not  sat  down  after  you  had  gotten 
back  in  the  car? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  think  I  had.    I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Wiehe  never  returned  to  the  smoking  com- 
partment after  he  left  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  He  never  entered  the  smoking  compartment  after  he 
left  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  Mr.  Price  leaving  the  smoking  com- 
partment that  evenmg  at  any  time? 

Mr.  CuBSON.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  the  smoking  compartment  when  Mr. 
Wiehe  came  in  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  there  when  he  left  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  was  there  when  he  left.  He  was  there  when  I 
came  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  leave  the  smoking  compartment  after  you 
entered  it  the  last  time — the  third  time — for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  is  clear  about  that,  is  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  business  prior  to  the  time  when  you 
became  general  manager  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  CussoN.  For  about  11  vears  I  was  manager  for  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  at  AshlarwJ  and  Duluth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  have  your  headquarters  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  AAliat  branch  of  their  business  did  you  have  charge 
of  at  Ashland  and  Duluth? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Several  sawmills,  21  boats,  shipping,  and  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  afterwards  surrendered  that  position  to  take  the 
general  managership  of  this  new  lumber  company? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Virginia  &  Rainey  Lake 
Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  that  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healf.  Do  you  also  have  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  stockholder  of  tlie  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Possibly  13  or  14  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  its  employ  prior  to  the  time  when  you 
assumed  charge  of  its  affairs  at  Ashland  and  Duluth? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  been  connected  with  Mr.  Hines  or  any 
of  his  companies  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Mr.  Hines 
in  any  capacity? 

Mr.  CussoN.  About  15  years. 
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Senator  Kern.  Have  you  been  intimately  associated  with  him  dur- 
ing that  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  saw  him  frequently  when  you  were  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  in  Chicago  frequently? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  your  relationship  with  him  has  been  of  an 
intimate  character  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  ever  been  a  witness  in  any  of  his  law 
suits  before  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  frequently? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  can  recall  two  cases. 

Senator  Kern.  What  were  those  two  cases  when  you  were  testify- 
ing for  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  They  were  for  the  company;  not  particularly  for 
Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kern.  I  associate  Mr.  Hines  with  the  company. 

Mr.  CussoN.  One  of  them  was  with  Barker  &  Stewart  with  refer- 
ence to  some  laths  at  Madison — a  question  of  compensation  for  the 
manufacture  of  them. 

Senator  KIern.  I  w^ant  the  title  of  the  case. 

Mr.  CussoN.  'I  do  not  recall.  The  other  case  was  with  W.  E. 
McCord,  at  Superior. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  never  a  witness  in  any  trial  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  CussoN,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  AVlien  did  you  come  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yesterday  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  occupy  the  smoking  compartment  of  any 
car  as  you  came  from  Chicago  to  Washington  f 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  "WTien  did  you  last  occupy  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  a  car? 

Mr.  CussoN.  At  what  point,  sir? 

Senator  Kern.  At  any  point. 

Mr.  Cu8S(^N.  I  may  have  been  in  the  smoking  compartment;  but 
to  sit  down  and  smoke  I  have  not — I  do  not  recall  being  in  a  smok- 
ing compartment  for  some  little  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  the  last  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes ;  betw^een  Chicago  and  Toronto. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  there  a  good  many  people  on  that  car.  in 
that  compartment  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Few  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many? 

Mr.  CussoN.  A  couple. 

Senator  Kern.  No  more  than. two  people  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any  occasion  when  you  were 
traveling  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  sleeping  car  where  there 
were  a  number  of  people  in  the  compartment,  six  or  eight  ? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  Not  as  coHii^red  with  the  ni^ht  that  we  went 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  not  coiugaring  it  with  anything;  I  am  just 
asking  you  whether  you  remember  h^g  in  the  smokinff  compartment 
of  a  car  at  any  time  when  there  were  six  or  eight  people  there? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir;  it  frequently  occurs  going  north. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  tne  last  time  you  sajL  you  were  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  a  car  that  contained  six  or  eigbt  people! 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  over  four  weeks  ago,  or  three  weeks. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  was  that! 

Mr.  CussoN.  On  the  D.,  M.  &  N.,  going  north. 

Senator  Kern.  Between  what  points! 

Mr.  CussoN.  Between  Duluth  and  Virginia. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  the  people,  did  you ! 

Mr.  CussoN.  Some  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  tell  how  they  were  arranged  ! 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  can;  those  that  I  knew. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  tell  how  they  were  aiTanged  in  the  car — 
those  you  knew  and  those  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  CussoN.  ^VTiere  I  was  interested  at  all  I  could;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  But  whether  you  were  interested  or  not,  where 
there  was  a  promiscuous  crowd,  part  strangers  and  part  acquaint- 
ances, mixed  up  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  sleeping  car,  could 
you  tell  the  committee  how  those  people  were  arranged ! 

Mr.  CussoN.  TVTij,  no. 

Senator  Kern,  lou  could  not,  could  you? 

Mr.  CtJSSON.  No;  I  could  not.  "  * 

Senator  Kern.  Nobody  could. 

Mr.  CrssoN.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  occasion  that  we  are 
speaking  of  here,  going  from  Duluth  to  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Johnson 
got  in  the  car? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  he  sit  ? 

Mr.  Ci'ssox.  lie  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  chairs. 

Senator  Kern.  I  asked  you  what  part  of  the  car  he  sat  in. 

Mr.  Ci:ssuN.  In  the  smoking  compartment. 

Senator  Kern.  I  asked  you  what  part  of  the  smoking  compartment 
he  sat  in. 

Mr.  Ci  S80N.  lie  sat  oj^posite  Mr.  Wiehe  in  one  of  the  chairs. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  went  into  the  car  Mr.  Wiehe  was  already 
there? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  made  two  previous  efforts  to  get  into  the 
compartment  and  had  not  succeeded  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  think,  however,  you  were  in  that  compart- 
ment when  the  car  passed  Proctor? 

Mr.  Cussox.  I  do. 

Senator  Ivern.  How  far  is  Proctor  from  Duluth? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

Senator  Kern.  Give  the  committee  an  idea. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Possibly  15  miles,  up  a  very  steep  grade,  so  that  the 
running  time  would  be  30  or  40  minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  how  long  Mr.  Wiehe  had  been 
in  the  compartment  when  you  got  in  ? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Senator  Kern.  Therefore  you  have  no  idea  as  to  what  occurred 
before  you  went  in ! 

Mr.  UusflON.  No,  sir. 

S^iator  Kern.  You  were  engaged,  during  the  time  of  this  general 
talk  in  the  car,  on  some  private  matters  which  were  being  discussed 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  While  you  were  talking  with  Weyerhaeuser  and 
Wiehe,  did  the  other  members  of  the  party  stop  their  conversation, 
or  did  the  general  conversation  go  on? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  would  not  be  certain. 

Senator  Kern.  Everybody  in  the  car  did  not  stop  talking  while 

Jou  were  in  this  private  talk  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Wiehe, 
id  they  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  private  talk  with  anybody  else 
there,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  vou  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  may  have  had. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Burgess  about  some  electrical  matters? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  a  conversation  between  you  and  Mr. 
Burgess  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  Did  the  other  members  of  the  party  stop  talking 
when  you  and  Burgess  were  talking;  or  did  the  general  conversation 
continue  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course,  when  you  were  engaged  in  private  con- 
versation with  any  member  of  the  party,  you  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  general  conversation  that  was  going  on  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Any  general  conversation  would  have  been  in  such 
a  loud  tone  that  I  could  not  help  but  have  heard  it 

Senator  Kern.  T^nless  it  was  in  such  a  loud  tcme? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  say,  any  general  conversation  would  have  been  in 
such  a  loud  tone  that  I  could  not  help  but  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  general  conversation,  or  if 
the  conversation  between  other  members  of  the  party,  had  been  in  a 
loud  tone  you  would  have  heard  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  vou  were  talking  with  Mr.  Weyehaeuser, 
did  any  otlior  menibei-s  ol  the  partv  engage  in  private  conversation 
with  each  other,  or  did  you  observe? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  did  Mr.  Wiehe  remain  in  there  after 
you  came  in  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Possibly  20  minutes  or  so. 

Senator  Kern.  AMien  you  went  back  in  the  car  you  say  vou  saw 
Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Cussox.  I  did. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  What  part  of  the  car  was  Mr.  Johnson  in! 

Mr.  CussoN.  He  was  in  the  upper  end  of  the  car. 

Senator  Kern.  You  mean  the  Duluth  end  or  the  Virginia  end? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Toward  the  Duluth  end. 

Senator  Kern.  That  would  be  the  rear  of  the  car? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Well,  anyhow,  it  was  the  opposite  end  from  where 
I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  was  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  within  four  or  five 
seats  of  the 

Senator  Kern.  You  said  at  the  Helm  investigation  that  you  did 
not  know  where  Mr.  Johnson  was  when  you  came  out  of  the  smoking 
compartment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  I  say  when  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson  he  was  nearer  the  up- 
per end  of  the  car,  or  the  lower  end ;  I  would  not  be  certain  whether 
you  would  call  it  the  upper  or  the  lower,  as  I  am  confused  as  to  the 
way  that  car  headed. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  if  this  question  was  not  asked  you : 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wiehe  when  you  came  out  of  the 
compartment? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  stiy  just  where  Mr.  Johnson  sat 

Is  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  the  question  was  asked  you : 

Q.  Assuming  tlmt  he.  Mr.  Johnson,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  how  far  was 
Mr.  Wiehe  away  from  where  Mr.  Johnson  sat? — A.  Two  or  three  seats. 

Q.  Forward  or  backward? — A.  Forward. 

Q.  In  front  of  him,  so  that  he  was  in  plain  view  of  Mr.  Johnson  all  the 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Was  that  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kekn.  That  was  correct? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  come  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment when  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  CiTSsoN.  He  was  there  when  I  arrived. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  soon  after  vou  took  the  train  did  you  come 
in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Twenty  minutes  or  so.     Do  you  mean  to  sit  down  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  sit  down  or  to  stand  up. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  went  to  the  door  a  couple  of  times,  but  I  come  in 
there  finally  after  we  had  left  about  20  minutes  or  something  like 
that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  the  time  you  sat  down  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  WTiose  seat  did  you  take? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Wiehe  pushed  along  and 
I  sat  between  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  Mr.  Wiehe  was  there  when  you  went  in  the 
smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Yes. 

Senator  ICenyon.  You  say  he  staved  there  about  how  long  after 
that? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  Ten  or  '20  minutes;  20  minutes,  possibly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  there  l)efore 
you  went  in? 

Mr.  CcssoN.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kknyon.  It  could  not  have  been  20  minutes? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  went  in  within  20  minutes.  W«?  lie  sitting 
on  a  ohair  or  tl;e  C(,uch  i 

Mr.  CussoN.  On  the  conch. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  the  leather  couch? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Sentitor  Kknyon.  Was  tliere  anything  on  that  trip  that  was  un- 
usual to  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  ^\  hy,  I  make  llic  trip  frequently.  Nothing  very  un- 
ususd  that  I  know  of,  cxcej)t  tliat  we  were  to  have  our  annual  meet- 
ing the  next- morning. 

Senator  Kknvon.  When  did  you  next  make  that  identical  trip? 

Mr.  Ci  ssoN.  Three  davs  after  that. 

Soiiatca*  Kenyon.  Who  was  with  you  then? 

Mr.  Ci  SSON.  I  was  alone. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AVere  you  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  the 
car? 

Mr.  C'lssoN.  I  think  I  was. 

Seuiitor  Kenyon.  Who  was  in  there?. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  they  sit,  the  people  who  were  there? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kknyon.  Don't  you  recall  anybody  who  was  in  there? 

?u'r.  Crss  )N.  No;  ])ecause  I  came  back  alone  after  going  to  Duluth 
after  tlie  meeting. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AVhen  did  you  next  make  a  trip  from  Duluth  to 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  I  make  them  frequently,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  recall  any  other  time  when  you  knew 
anybody  wjio  was  in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Afr.  CrssoN.  Yes. 

^enatci-  1\j:nyon.  Tlecall  a  time. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Well,  I  usually  meet  some  one  on  the  way  up  that  I 
know. 

Senator  Kknyon.  Pick  out  some  specific  time  that  ycju  have  done 
that. 

Mr.  CUSSON.  That  seems  easy,  but  I  do  not — yes,  I  recall  riding 
up  just  recently  w  ith  Capt.  Roberts,  a  mining  man. 

Senator  Kknyon.  Who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  C I  SSON.  His  son. 

Senavor  Kenyon.  Did  they  get  on  at  Duluth? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  go  into  the  smoking  compartment 
before  they  did? 

ilr.  ("rssoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kknvon.  Where  did  they  sit  in  the  smoking  comj)art- 
nient  ? 

Mr.  Ci  ssDN.   In  the  chairs. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  They  did  not  sit  on  the  couch? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  they  go  out  before  you  did? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  We  both  rode  to  the  junction  and  go  off  together. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  impression  is  very  distinct  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  there  anything  about  that  trip  to  impress 
the  matter  on  your  mind? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  nothing  about  this  trip  that  you 
testified  to  to  impress  any  conversation  or  any  connection  in  your 
mind,  was  there? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Except  that  there  were  some  9  or  12  persons  on  the 
car  connected  with  our  company. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  unusual  ? 

Mr.  CussoN,  Very. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Do  you  know  Robert  S.  Shields  ? 

Mr.  CcssoN.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  talked  this  matter  over  with  you  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Never? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  him  about  this 
conversation  in  the  smoker? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  it  happened? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  yes;  several  times. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  saw  him  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  with  you  when  vou  saw  him  last  week 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  else? 

Mr.  CiTSsoN.  Nobody  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  see  him  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Ci'ssoN.  T  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  Bank.    Mr.  Wiehe  and  I  came  downstairs  of  the  bank. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  waiting  there  for  you? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  don't  know  who  he  was  waiting  for.  He  was  not 
waiting  for  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  is  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  CussoN.  He  is  an  insurance  man  in  Superior. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Lives  at  Superior? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Virginia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  been  active  at  all  in  Wisconsin 
politics  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  worked  with  Mr.  Shields  in  any  line 
of  work,  political  or  business? 

Mr.  CuBSON,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  About  12  years. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  had  any  business  connections  with 
him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  except  that  he  wrote  insurance  for  us. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  ever  make  any  affidavit  in  this  matter 
and  give  it  to  him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir ;  I  made  an  affidavit,  but  I  did  not  give  it  to 
him. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  whom  did  you  give  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  I  mailed  it  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  asked  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  is  the  affidavit  now? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  keep  any  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Hines  write  to  you  and  ask  you  for  an 
affidavit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  just  volunteered  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ejjnton.  Who  asked  you  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Wiehe  or  Mr.  Hines,  I  am  not  certain  which, 
while  I  was  in  Chicago,  asked  me  to  make  an  affidavit. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  was  that  after  this  occurrence  hap- 
pened? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Well,  it  was  just  prior — it  was  after  going  to  j^ring- 
field. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  after  you  testified  before  the  Helm  (xmi- 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes ;  practically  covered  the  same  subjects. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  prepared  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  CiTSsox.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Ken  von.  Didn't  you  prepare  the  affidavit  before  you 
testified  before  the  Helm  committees 

Mr.  (^irssoN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Don't  vou  know? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Shields  ever  talk  with  you  about  that 
affidavit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Or  about  anything  connected  witli  this  ccmver- 
sation? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  prepared  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  C'lJssoN.  If  I  recall  rightly,  it  was  mailed  to  me  at  Virginia, 
and  it  was  executed  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  prepared  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  C'rssoN.  I  have  stated  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  mailed  it  to  you? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  get  it  in  the  United  States  mail? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  not  a  letter  connected  with  it?  ^ 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  I  stated  I  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hines  or 
Mr.  Wiehe  at  Chicago  prior  to  the  time  I  was  requested  to  make  this 
affidavit. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  information  that  went 
into  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did  not  give  it  to  anybody,  except  as  I  testified. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  this  affidavit  came  to  you  already  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  CussoN.  It  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  an  envelope  with  no  letter? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  it  did,  or — I  am  pretty  sure  it  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  knew  where  it  came  from,  though. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  CusfiON.  From  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Postmarked  Chicago? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  not  rather  unusual  to  secure  an  affidavit 
already  prepared,  sent  to  you  in  the  mail  with  no  letter  of  explana- 
tion about  it  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  had  already  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr. 
Wiehe. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  assumed  that  the  affidavit  came  from 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whom  did  you  mail  it  back  to? 

Mr.  CussoN.  The  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Did  vou  mark  it  for  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  would  not  be  certain. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  address  it  yourself? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  addressed  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  One  of  the  stenographers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  whom  aid  you  swear  to  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  A  notary  public  at  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Miss  Beno. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  she  in  your  office? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  KIbnyon.  Do  you  remember  about  the  date  of  that  affi- 
davit? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  since? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  anybody  about  it 
since? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Shields  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  ago,  did  you  talk  with  him  about  this  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kknyon.  How  long  were  you  with  him? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Oh,  possibly  two  minutes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  McGowan? 
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Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Or  the  aflBdavit  of  Mr.  Price! 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  see  him  over  two  minutes? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  he  left  Chicago! 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  connected  with  you  in  any  business  mat- 
ters? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  ever  been? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  No;  except,  as  I  say,  he  wrote  insurance  for  us  at 
Superior. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  ever  been  connected  with  any  of  the 
himber  companies  in  which  Mr.  Hines  is  interested? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  connected  with  some  of  those  com- 
panies, were  you  not? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  now? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Onlv  as  a  stockholder. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  talked  over  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  CussoN.  What  particular  conversation? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tne  conversation  you  are  being  asked  about  in 
the  sleeping  car. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Have  I?    Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  frequently? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Well,  twice  that  I  recall. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  McGowan 
and  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  vou  ever  been  in  the  same  room  where  it 
was  being  talked  about  with  them  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  main  subject  discussed  that  night  was  re- 
ciprocity and  the  tariff,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CussoN.  And  Canadian  lands. 

Senator  I&jnyon.  In  its  connection  with  reciprocity? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir.  T  do  not  just  recall  the  conversation,  but  I 
know  that  Canadian  lands  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  re- 
ciprocity and  the  tariff  question  and  other  questions  were  discussed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  in  there  how  long? 

Mr.  CussoN.  All  the  way  up  from  Proctor,  in  that  vicinity. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Over  two  hours? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No;  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  do  you  think? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Less  than  two  hours. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  Other  people  were  talking  in  the  room? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  any  noise  of  the  train? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Were  the  windows  open  or  shut? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Closed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  von  think  von  heard  everything  that  was 
said  in  that  coinpartment? 

Mr.  CrssoN.  Practically  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  feel  certain  you  did,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Nobody  could  have  said  anything  there  that  you 
could  not  hear? 

Mr.  CussoN.  They  certainly  could. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  could? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  how  do  you  know  you  heard  everything 
that  was  said  there  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  All  the  general  discussion  that  was  talked  in  a  loud 
tone. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  having  your  private  discussions,  were 
you  not,  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  other  people  were  having  their  private  dis- 
cussions in  there,  too,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  CcssoN.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  this  was  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  your  lumber  company? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  directors  were  on  that  train 
going  up  ? 

Mr.  CnssoN.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Name  them,  please. 

Mr.  CussoN.  It  was  not  a  directors'  meeting.  It  was  a  stock- 
holders' meeting. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stockholders  were  on  that  train,  and 
who  were  they? 

Mr.  Ci  ssoN.  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Wiehe,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser.  Mr. 
John  Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  Eudolph  AVeyerhaeuser,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lindsay, 
Mr.  Rhoades,  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  itr.  W.  H.  Cook.  Tliese  parties 
were  not  all  on  this  car.    Do  you  want  the  names  of  all  the  stock- 
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holders  at  the  meeting?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  those  that  were  on  that  train  going  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  oither  of  the  other  Weyerhaeusers  in  the 
smoking  compartment  besides  the  ones  you  have  named? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  Mr.  Hines  in  or  about  the  smoking  com- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Ci'SsoN.  Mr.  Hines  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  Mr.  Wiehe 
out,  and  a  little  later  called  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  out. 

Senai:or  Kern.  Did  he  make  two  trips  to  the  door  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  He  did. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  went  into  the  main  body  of  the  car,  were 
Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehe,  or  Mr.  Hines  or  ilr.  Weyerhaeuser  talk- 
inff,  or  any  two  of  them? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Wliat  Weyerhaeuser  was  it  that  was  in  the  com- 
partment ? 
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Mr.  CtTSSON.  F.  E. 

Senator  Jones.  John  Weyerhaeuser  was  not  in  there  ? 

Mr.  CusfiON.  No,  sir;  I  think  John  Weyerhaeuser  came  to  the  door, 
but  allowed  there  was  too  much  smoke  for  him,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    I  just  recall  seeing  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  stand  up  by  the  washbowl  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  He  may  have  for  a  minute  or  so.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  in  the  smokingcompartment  any  length  of  time. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  returned  that  affidavit,  did  you  write  a 
letter  with  it  or  send  a  letter  w^ith  it? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  may  have. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  dictated  a  letter 
to  your  stenographer? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  probably  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Wliat  is  your  best  recollection  now  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  I  wrote  a  note. 

Senator  Jones.  To  whom? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it — either  to  Mr.  Wiehe 
or  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  after  you  had  testified  before  the 
Helm  committee? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  need  of  an  affidavit?  The  testi- 
mony was  all  under  oath. 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  think  it  was  to  be  used  here. 

Senator  Jones.  You  knew  your  evidence  at  Springfield  was 
printed,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cttsson.  I  supposed  it  was;  ves. 

Senator  Jones.  \Vliy  could  not  that  be  used  here? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  printing  on  the  envelope  in  which 
you  received  this  affidavit,  showing  from  whom  it  came? 

Mr,  CussoN.  I  presume  there  was.  Tlie  mail  was  all  opened.  I 
do  not  open  it.    It  probably  came  on  my  desk  opened. 

Senator  Gaaible.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  a  let- 
ter? Or  did  you  state  whether  there  was  a  letter  accompanying  it 
or  not? 

Mr.  Ci'SsoN.  I  do  not.  I  could  not  tell  whether  there  was  or  not.  I 
could  easily  tell  at  home. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  know  from  whom  it  came? 

Mr.  Ci  .ssoN.  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  swear  to  it  and  return  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  CuRsoN.  I  recall  that  I  made  one  change  in  it.  I  do  not  re- 
call now  just  what  it  was — ran  the  pen  through  it.  acknowledged  it, 
and  returned  it. 

Senator  Gambia.  Do  you  remember  about  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Cussox.  Xo ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  a  recollection  that  Mr.  Hines  came  and 
called  Mr.  Wiehe  out  of  the  smoking  compartment,  and  then  he 
called  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  out? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes;  distinctly. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  you  remember  distinctly,  as  I  understand,  the 
relative  situation  and  location  of  every  man  in  the  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Those  who  occupied  the  seats. 

Senator  Kern.  And  chairs? 

Mr.  CusflON.  And  chairs. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  strangers  who  stood  against  the  wash- 
bowl? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  just  recall  seeing  them  there.  I  do  not  have  any 
definite  recollection  of  how  they  stood,  or  how  many. 

Senator  Kjbrn.  But  your  memory  is  very  distinct  as  to  all  these 
circumstances  to  which  you  have  testified,  uiat  occurred  that  night? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  not  remember 
as  to  who  it  was  requested  the  affidavit,  whether  Mr.  Wiehe  or  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No;  it  was  talked  over  in  a  general  way  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you 
tfould  not  tell  who  it  was  that  requested  the  affidavit,  A&.  Hines  or 
Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  CussoN.  You  dii    I  said  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  memory  fails  you  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  should  like  Judge  Hynes  to  produce  that  affidavit 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  have  not  it  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Mr.  Cusson,  you  say  you  have  frequently  traveled  on 
that  train,  g:oing  up  from  Duluth  to  Virginia.  Are  there  two  or 
three  chairs  in  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Two  chairs. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Did  you  ever  see  three  chairs  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  How  does  the  toilet  open — into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment or  out  onto  the  other  hallway? 

Mr.  Cusson.  Into  the  hallway. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  does  not  open  into  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hynes.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Hines  is  in  the  room,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  has  the  affidavit  to  which  the  witness  has  just  testified? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  receiving  it  from  Mr.  Cusson  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  seems  to  me  I  did. 

Mr.  liEALY.  AVhere  will  it  be — among  the  files  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  it  will  be  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy'.  Will  you  send  for  it? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  will  try  to  produce  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  not  Mr.  Shields  come  to  you  and  get  this 
affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Cusson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  know  that  you  mailed  it? 
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Mr.  Ci:ssoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kexyon.  You  swear  that  you  mailed  it? 

Mr.  CusaoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Either  to  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Wiehe  or  the  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Mr.  Shields  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  Answer  my  question.  You  swear  that  you 
mailed  it  either  to  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Wiehe,  or  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  I  do. 

Senator  E^nyon.  And  this  affidavit  was  one  purporting  to  be 
what  you  knew  about  the  conversation  and  the  transactions  in  the 
sleeping  car  between  Duluth  and  Virginia  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  March,  1911. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  affidavit  since! 

Mr.  CussoN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  One  more  question.  That  was  sworn  to  before 
whom?    Please  give  us  the  name  in  full. 

Mr.  CussoN.  Miss  N.  Benoe,  a  notary  public  at  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  does  this  party  live  now? 

Mr.  CussoN.  At  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  CussoN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  C.  F.  WIEHE. 

C.  F.  Wiehe,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  vour  full  name? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  C.  F.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Forty-nine. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Wiehe,  have  you  any  connection,  family  or  mar- 
riage, with  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  have  connection  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  My  wife  was  his  sister. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  wife  then  is  no  longer  alive  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  My  wife  is  dead. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  secretary  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Since  its  organization  in  1892. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  Virginia  &  Kainy 
Lake  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  a  director  in  the  company. 
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Mr.  Faril\r.  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  Hon.  William  Lorimer 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Elinois? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  WTiat  was  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  May  26,  1909. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Lorimer  on  that  day,  or 
on  the  previous  day,  any  notice  or  message  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  talked  with  him  on  the  night  before  that  day. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  kind  of  a  message  did  you  receive — telephone 
or  tele^aph  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  A  telephone  message. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  were  you  when  you  got  that  telephonic  mes- 
sage? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  did  not  get  any  telephone  message.  I  telephoned 
him. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  telephoned  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Why  did  you  telephone  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Hines  asked  me  to  telephone  him. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  was  Mr.  Hines  when  he  asked  you  to  tele- 
phone Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  By  telephone. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  did  Mr.  Hines  give  as  his  reason  for  asking 
you  to  communicate  with  S(»nator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  He  asked  me  to  telephone  Senator  Lorimer  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Washington  and  would  go  on  direct 
to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Then  that  was  the  message  that  you  delivered  to 
Senator  Ix)rimer? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  In  part ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Wiat  instructions  or  directions  did  you  get  from 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  told  me  to  meet  Mr.  Hines  at  the  train  in  the 
morning  and  stop  him  from  ffoing  to  Sprin^eld,  and  to  call  him  up 
immediately  by  phone — to  call  Senator  Lorimer  up  immediately  by 
phone. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Hines  at  the  train  on  the  following 
morning? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  train  did  you  meet  him  at? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Tho  Pennsylvania  train. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  was  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Isaac  Baker. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  time  did  the  train  get  in? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  8.55  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  P'arrar.  Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  Hines  the  message  that  you 
had  received  from  Senator  I^orimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  train  was  on  time  or 

not? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  It  was. 

Mr.  Farrab.  After  you  delivered  that  message  to  Mr.  Hines  from 
Senator  Lorimer,  what  did  vou  and  Mr.  Hines  do  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  talked  a  few  minutes  to  Mr.  Hines  at  the  depot, 
and  we  then  left  the  depot  in  his  automobile,  and  I  went  with  him 
to  eitlier  Adams  and  Clark  or  La  Salle  and  Clark — I  think  it  was  La 
Salle  and  Clark  Streets — and  got  out  of  his  machine  there,  and  took  a 
street  car  to  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.  office. 

Mr.  Farrer.  Did  you  make  to  Mr.  Hines,  at  the  train,  when  you 
met  him,  any  statement  relative  to  Cook  and  O'Brien,  and  if  so, 
what  statement  did  you  make  to  himt 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  Mr.  Hines  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  desired  to 
meet  him  or  see  him;  that  they  had  telephoned  me  the  day  before, 
and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  best  time  or  the  most  convenient 
time  for  him  to  see  them,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  he  could  see 
them  about  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Farrer.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Hines  went  after  he  parted 
from  you  'i 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  understood  he  went  to  the  Continental  Bank. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  did  not  go  to  the  bank  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  took  place  with  respect  to  C(X)k  and  O'Brien 
when  you  got  to  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cook  called  me  on  the  phone, 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Hines  had  arrived  in  town.  I  told  him  he 
had.  He  desired  to  know  what  time  he  cold  meet  Mr.  Hines.  I  told 
him  about  11  o'clock,  that  I  would  telephone  Mr.  Hines,  if  that  was 
agreeable  to  him,  and  have  him  over  there  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  (Jrand 
Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  did  ^'ou  find  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  the  Contmental  Bank. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  conmiiinication  was  how? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  By  telephone. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  vou  see  Mr.  Baker  at  the  office  of  the  Hines  Lum- 
ber  Co.  that  niominp  after  you  had  parted  at  the  train? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Baker  after  you  had  seen 
him  that  morning  on  the  arrival  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  was  in  that  room  when  vou  arrived  there? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Mr.  Hiiies.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  vou  happen  to  ^o  to  that  conference,  Mr. 
Wiehe? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines  asked  nie  to  gi)  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  was 
the  subject  matter  that  was  discussed  l>etween  the  parties  in  the  room 
of  Cook  and  O'Brfen  that  morning? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  Matters  in  relation  to  the  Vir<riuia  &  Kainy  Lake  Co. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  inattei*s? 

Mr.  WiFiiE.  The  ])artii'uiar  matter  was  in  reference  to  the  stock 
holding  of  Mr.  Hines  and   his  voting  that  stock  with  the  AVeyer- 
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haeuscr  people.  They  had  some  fears  that  he  might  consolidate  with 
the  Weyerhaeusers  and  do  some  injury  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Hines 
assured  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  that;  that  he  proposed  to 
vote  that  stock  while  he  controlled  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  or  some- 
thing to  that  efFect  We  also  discussed  other  matters  in  relation  to 
the  company. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Was  that  conversation  interrupted  in  any  way  by 
anv  incident  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  the  incident  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Hines  talking  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  who  went  to  the  telephone  when  it 
rang? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not ;  no.  I  do  not  remember  just  who  went  there 
first.  I  think  Mr.  Cook  went  there  first,  because  that  was  his  room. 
I  presume  he  went  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  have  no  personal  memory,  though,  of  who  went 
to  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  P'arrar.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  at  the  Hines  end  of  the 
telephone  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Can  you  state  your  own  memory  now  of  what  yoa 
heard  Mr.  Hines  say  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Please  state  it. 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  ''  I  have  just  talked  with  the  governor,  and  he  will 
do  what  you  want  him  to  do,"  and  if  necessary  he  offered  to  go  down 
to  Springfield  that  night  or  the  next  day.  He  said,  "  You  know 
how  llio  administration  feels  about  your  election.  Leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  be  elected." 

Mr.  Farrar.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Hines  to  the  effect 
that  ho  would  come  down  to  Springfield  with  all  the  money  neces- 
sary? 

iVfr.  WiKiTE.  No  such  conversation,  or  no  such  thing  was  said. 

Mr.  Farr.vr.  Was  there  anything  said  about  money  at  all  at  the 
Iliiios  (Mid  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  P^ARRAR.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  comment  was  made, 
either  by  Mr.  Hinos,  or  by  any  member  of  the  party  there  present, 
as  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hines  turned  around  and 
said  lie  had  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  Ijorimer,  the  senatorial  candidate. 

Mr.  F'arrar.  After  that  incident  was  over,  what  is  your  memory 
as  to  what  thereafter  took  place  in  that  rcKHii? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  WeU,  I  think  wp  discussed  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake 
matter  a  little  further,  and  some  matters  connected  with  that  com- 

Eany;  and  then  Mr.  Hines  and  I  left  there  and  went  to  the  Union 
eague  Club  for  luncheon. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  cltib  at  luncheon  and 
after  the  luncheon? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  should  think  about  two  hours. 
Mr.  Farrar.  After  you  had  finished  your  lunch,  do  you  remember 
where  you  and  Mr.  Hines  went  ? 
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^  Mr.  WiEHs.  We  went  down  in  the  main  lounging  room  first    A 
little  later  Mr.  Hines  went  to  the  telephone  and  1  went  with  him. 
^  Mr.  Farrab.  Where  were  the  telepnones  situated  in  the  club  at  that 
time?    Where  they  are  situated  now  or  in  a  different  place? 

Mr.  WiEHS.  In  a  different  place.  They  were  situated  just  north  of 
the  washroom,  on  the  rijght-hand  side  as  you  went  to  the  washroom. 

The  Chaibkan.  Would  that  be  oi)posite  where  they  now  are  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Sort  of  cater-comering  from  where  they  now  are; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrab.  In  other  words,  as  you  walked  into  that  dub  the 
then  location  of  the  telephones  would  be  on  your  right-hand  side? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  As  you  went  t6ward  the  wasiiroom. 

Mr.  Farrar.  As  you  went  toward  the  washroom? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  they  are  located  on  the  left-hand  side  of  that 
passage  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes;  and  a  little  farther  away  from  the  wasli  room, 
or  a  little  farther  away  from  the  place  wliero  they  were  formerly, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passageway. 

Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  a  diagram  here,  Mr.  Wiehe,  of  that  club. 
Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  diagram  and  indicate  by  a  letter  of  some 
sort,  which  you  will  name,  your  memory  of  the  then  locaticm  of  the 
telephones  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Make  an  "  X  "  or  "  T  "  or  some  other  letter  that  you 
may  select. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  done  that. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  letter  have  you  marked  as  the  location  of  the 
telephones  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  marked  a  star.  » 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  is  now  marked 
"office"? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  started  to  explain.  It  is  the  room  just  west  of  what 
is  called  here  "  office  " ;  the  room  that  is  marked  "  office  "  is  not  the 
office.  That  is  the  waiting  room,  and  the  office  is  now  where  I  have 
the  star.  The  telephone  room  at  that  time  was  in  the  room  that  is 
now  the  office  room. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  have  marked  with  a  star,  with  a 
pencil  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  With  a  star,  with  a  pencil. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  diagonally  across  the  passageway 
from  the  present  booths? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir ;  the  booths  are  right  across  this  passageway, 
to  the  left. 

The  Chairman.  Slightly  nearer  the  wash  room  than  the  present 
booths  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  same  passageway,  but  on  a  different  side 
and  a  little  farther  down? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

ilr.  Farrar.  How  many  times  did  Mr.  Hines  go  to  the  teleph(me? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  went  twice. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  go  with  him  on  both  occasions? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  with  whom  he  made  connection  on  the 
telephone  or  to  whom  he  talked? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  know  he  said  he  talked  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yoii  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  of  my  personal  knowledge,  except 
what  he  said  when  he  came  out  from  the  phone. 

Mr.  Farrar.  JM  me  finish  my  question.  You  do  not  know  of  your 
own  personal  knowledge  with  whom  he  talked? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  object  which  you  and  Mr. 
Hines  had  in  going  to  the  telephone  and  communicating  witb  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  the  object  on  those  occasions? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  desired  to  know  how  the  balloting  came  out  at 
Springfield  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Senator. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  the  interval  between  those  two  visits  to  the 
telephone  booth? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  should  think  6  or  10  minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  both  went  to  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  ELern.  Did  you  both  j^o  in  the  booth  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  stood  outside  of  the  booth. 

Mr.  Farilxr.  What  news  did  you  receive  or  did  Mr.  Hines  receive 
on  the  oox^sion  of  his  second  visit  to  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  came  out  and  said  that  Lorimer  was  elected 
Senator. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  Mr.  Hines  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth, 
what  did  you  and  he  do;  in  what  direction  did  you  go? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth,  and  walked 
north  in  the  passageway  leading  to  the  outside  entrance  of  the 
building;  in  other  words,  we  started  to  go  out  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  you  walking  together,  or  were  you  separated 
from  each  other  by  anv  distance*? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  sir;  we  were  walking  together. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whom  did  vou  meet  in  that  passageway? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  vou  remember  where  von  met  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  T  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  met  him? 

Mr.  WiEire.  He  was  walking  toward  us. 

Mr.  Farrar.  ^^Tiat  conversation  arose,  if  any,  between  you  and 
Mr.  Hettler,  or  between  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Hettler  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him.  He  asked  Mr. 
Hines  where  he  came  from,  and  said  he  looked  rather  cheerful,  and 
asked  him  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  And  Hines  told  him  that  he 
had  just  talked  with  the  Associated  Press,  and  that  a  new  Senator 
had  been  elected.  He  wanted  to  know  who  it  was,  and  Mr.  Hines 
told  him  Ijorimer;  and  he  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  we  passed 
on  and  went  out  of  the  club.    I  do  not  know  where  he  went. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Hines  on  that  occasion  use  to  Mr.  Hettler 
language  of  this  kind:  "I  have  elected  I^)rimer.  I  personally  did 
it '' ?    Or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No  such  conversation  took  place. 
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Mr.  Farrab.  After  the  matter  with  reference  to  Senator  Lorinier's 
election  was  finished  did  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Hettler  then  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  are  certain  there  was  no  tariff  discussion  be- 
tween them' at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Absolutely  certain;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Hines,  in  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Hettler, 
in  respect  to  Senator  I^rimer's  election,  make  to  Mr.  Hettler  the 
statement  that  he,  Hines,  had  just  been  talking — waving  his  hands 
toward  the  telephone — with  Senator  Liorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I. understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Hines  stated  to  Mr. 
Hettler  that  he  had  been  talkmg  to  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  was  the  statement  that  he  made? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  go  off  and  leave  Mr.  Hines  there  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Hettler  or  did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  pass  on  to- 
gether and  leave  Mr.  Hettler  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  passed  on  together  and  went  out  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  when  you  went  down 
late  at  night  to  the  hotel  in  Chicago  to  see  Cook  and  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  I  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  down  there  that  night  to 
see  those  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  down  there  on  a  telephone  communication  from 
Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Farrab.  At  what  time  that  night  did  you  communicate  with  ' 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  communicated  with  him  along  about  half  past  11, 

I  should  say. 

Mr.  Farrab.  Where  were  you  when  you  communicated  with  him! 

Mr.  "WiEHE.  At  my  house. 

Mr.  Farrar.  A\Tiere  had  you  been  prior  to  the  time  of  this  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  at  a  theater. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  call  up  Mr.  Hines  when  you  got  home  that 
night  or  did  Mr.  Hines  call  you  up  when  you  got  home  from  the 

theater  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  When  I  got  home  I  called  him  up. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whv  did  you  call  Mr.  Hines  up  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He*  had  iDeen  calling  me  from  half  past  8  in  the 
evening^  ' 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  vou  know  that  ? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  Mv  folks  at  the  house  told  me;  my  son,  my  sister-m- 
law,  and  my  daughter  waited  up  until  I  got  home  that  night. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  after  you  got  home  did  you  call  up  Mr. 

Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  called  him  up  at  once. 

Mr.  Farr.\r.  AATiat  is  your  present  memory  of  what  Mr.  Ilincs 
told  you  he  wanted  you  to  do?  i-,     i         j 

Mr  WiEHE.  He  told  me  to  go  down  and  see  Messrs.  Cook  and 
O'Brien  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.    He  said  somebody  had  tele- 
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phoned  him  something  about  a  subpcsna  having  been  issued  and  the 
grand  jury  being  in  session,  and  he  wanted  Cook  and  O'Brien  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  matter  had  blown  over. 

Mr.  FarrzVr.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  that  he  had  gotten  that  tele- 
phonic communication  from  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  he  had  gotten  that  tele- 
phonic communication  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did.  He  said  that  he  re- 
ceived the  telephonic  communication. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  tell  you  fi*om  what  place  that  connnunication 
had  come  to  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes:  he  said  some  one  at  Duluth  had  telephoned. 

Mr.  Farrar.  After  you  received  this  request  over  the  telephone 
from  Mr.  Hines,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  down  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  you  ^o  down  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  In  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  own.  or  somebody  else's? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  My  own. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  in  an  auto  from  yo\ir 
house  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  WiKiiE.  About  six  minutes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Had  you  started  to  go  to  bed  before  you  started  to 
the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  WiKHE.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  F'arrar.  Had  vou  taken  off  vour  collar  and  vour  cravat? 

ft  •  • 

.    Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Had  you  been  to  bed  in  your  house  before  you  started 
to  go  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Wtetie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  If  T  understand,  vou  had  come  directlv  from  the 
theater  to  vour  house,  found  that  vou  were  wanted  bv  Mr.  Hines, 

•  •  ft  ' 

telephoned  to  Mr.  Hines,  got  his  message,  got  in  your  auto,  and  went 
down  to  the  hotel.     Is  that  right? 
!Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  correct ;  ves,  sir. 

^^  ft 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  yon  remember  wliether  Mr.  Hines  said  to  you  in 
this  conversation  that  he  had  received  from  Duluth  a  telephonic 
message  saying  that  Cook  had  been  talking  indiscriminately  around 
the  hotels  and  on  the  trains  aVmut  a  conversation  from  his  room,  and 
that  he  understood  that  there  was  a  subpoena  out  for  them,  and  to 
suggest  to  them  to  get  out  of  the  way  until  the  matter  blew  over; 
or  did  he  suggest  that  if  Cook  kept  on  talking  he  might  be  sub- 
poenaed ? 

Mr.  WiETiE.  He  may  have  said  that.  The  thing  that  made  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was  the  grand  jury  being  in  session,  and  for 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  matter  had  blown  over. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  present  memory  is  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Hines  stated  that  a  subpoena  had  been  issued  for  these 
nien  or  that  a  subpcena  might  be  issued  for  them  if  Mr.  Cook  kept 
on  talking? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  think  he  >ai(l  a  subpcena  might  be  issued  for  them. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  i^  your  present  recollection? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Tliat  is  my  recollection;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fabrar.  Did  you  find  Cook  and  O'Brien  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  In  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  I  told  them  that  Mr.  Hines  had  telephoned  me  that 
this  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  he  desired  them  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  until  tne  matter  that  was  then  pending  had  blown  over. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  tell  those  gentlemen,  or  either  of  them,  on 
that  occasion,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  telephoned  to  Mr.  Hines  f 

Mr.  WiEim.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  knew  Cook  or 
knew  O'Brien. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  knew  at  that  time 
that  there  were  any  two  such  individuals  in  existence? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Lorimer  knew  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Lorimer  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not.    I  do  not  know  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Washington,  in  Chi- 
cago, or  in  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  where  he  was. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  .conversation  was  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1910  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  bring  that  out.  Do  you  locate 
about  the  date  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  thing  it  was  about  the  time  this  White  story  was 
published  in  the  papers.     That  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Farrar.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Cook  stated  that  there  was  some  conversation 
between  yourself  and  himself  on  that  occasion,  in  which  you  stated 
that  Hines  had  given  instructions  around  the  office  for  the  employees 
to  say  nothing;  but  that  when  the  newspaper  men  came  around,  he 
(Hines)  could  give  them  two  columns.  Do  you  remember  having 
any  conversation  of  that  sort  with  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  no  such  conversation. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  him  another  thing  that 
Mr.  Hines  talked  too  much  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  say,  you  will  not  say  that  you  did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  have  no  memory,  have  you,  of  making  that  state- 
ment at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  made  that  statement ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  another  statement  of  Mr.  Cook's  connected 
with  that  which  might  rive  you  some  clue.  He  says  that  you  said 
that  some  day  they  would  "  get  Hines." 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 
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Mr.  Farrar.   Had  ilr.  Btines.  to  your  kliowledge,  done  anytifmig 

for  which  he  could  be  "  gotten  ?  " 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  So  that,  no  matter  how  much  he  talked,  if  he  told 
the  truth  he  could  not  be  "gotten"  by  anybody  fof  anytfdng? 

Mr.  tViEiiE.  Unless  they  framed  up  something  on  him. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  did  you  want  these  men  to  get  out  of  totni, 
when  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  no  notion  about  it  at  all.  I  was  simply  cartying 
the  message. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  simply  carried  the  message  for  Mr.  Hines^ 
for  them  to  get  out  of  town  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  the  sentiment,  so  fa'r  as  you  know,  of  Mr. 
Cook  toward  Mr.  ttines  at  the  time  you  delivered  this  message? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Farrar.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Sir?     No;  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  Mr.  Cook's  position 
towards  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  that  time  they  appeared  to  be  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Farrar.  A\Tien  did  that  condition  of  Mr.  Cook's  mind  and 
sentiment  towards  Mr.  Hines  change? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Welt,  I  think  that  started*  some  time  in  1910,  and  it 
dragged  along  up  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kern.  This  was  in  1010,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  conversation  was  in  1910. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  say  later  than  that — later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Later  than  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know,  from  contact  with  Mr.  Cook,  what  the 
condition  of  his  mind  toward  Mr.  Hines  was? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  T  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  finish  my  question,  please. 
Do  you  know%  from  contact  with  Mr.  Cook,  what  the  condition  of 
his  mind  toward  Mr.  Hines  was  as  of  the  date  of  the  Virginia  & 
Rainy  Lake  meeting  in  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  know  what  his  mind  was  then  and. before  then. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  would  do  most  anything  to  injure  Mr.  Hines 
that  he  could  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  what  threats  Cook  made,  if  any,  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Weehe.  I  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  threats  did  he  make? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  met  him  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel 

Mr.  Farrar.  When? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  that  was  in  Februarv. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  February,  1911.  I  met  him  twice  there.  He  called 
me  up  on  the  telephone  and  said  he  wanted  to  meet  me  there,  atid  I 
went  down  to  see  nim,  and  the  first  visit  he  said  that  Mr.  Hines  had 

Promised  to  get  some  man  to  buy  his  stock,  and,  by  God,  he  wanted 
[ines  to  carry  out  this  agreement. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  What  stock  did  he  refer  to? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  His  stock  in  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Ca  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that  conversation ;  that  if  Hines 
had  agreed  to  get  a  man  to  Diiy  his  stock  I  thought  he  would  carry 
out  his  agreement. 

Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  conver- 
sation, except  to  state  what  threats  this  man  madB,  if  any.  Tka 
other  side  can  bring  out  the  details,  if  they  want  to.  I  simply  waill 
you  to  answer  that  question  as  to  what  threats,  if  any,  lie  made 
against  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  he  made  any  threat  against 
Mr.  Hines  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  question  I  asked 

Mr.  WiEHE  (interrupting).  I  am  trying  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  question  that  I  asked  jou,  if  you  pleaise,  Mr. 
Wiehe,  related  to  threats  made  by  Cook  against  Hines. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did  not  make  any  threats  against  Mr.  Hines  at 
*     that  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Put  your  memory,  now,  on  the  occasion  when  Mr, 
Cook  did  make  any  threats. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Some  time  Inter  than  that  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  threatened  to  expose  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Fari{ar.  That  letter  is  before  the  committee.  I  am  asking  you 
about  any  threats  that  Cook  made  prior  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 
that  letter. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  made  no  threats  against  Mr.  Hines  just  then. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Against  whom  did  he  make  threats? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  This  is  what  he  said — if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  said  that  he  was  in  Chicago  to  sell  his  stock,  atid, 
by  God,  he  was  going  to  stay  there  until  he  did  sell  it;  and  he  was 
going  to  make  somebody  buy  it ;  that  thin^  were  getting  pretty  hot 
around  Chicago;  and  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  something 
would  happen.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  before  the  grana 
jury  and  get  it  out  of  his  system.  Then  he  asked  me  how  I  would 
like  to  see  him  sell  his  stock  to  a  thousand  niggers  and  lewd  women^ 
and  he  used  a  vulgar  term  regarding  it.  I  toldhim  that  if  he  thought 
that  was  the  thine:  to  do  to  his  partners  he  ou^t  to  go  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  About  what  time  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  was  in  February. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Before  lie  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  say  anything  else  of  a  similar  tenor  to  that 
which  you  have  already  told  us? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  gietting  at. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  all  of  Cook's  statements  of  the  same  kind  and 
nature  as  the  one  that  vou  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  all  of  that  talk ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  there  othet  talks  in  which  any  similar  state- 
ments were  made? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Xo;  I  did  not  meet  him  after  that  until  this  meeting 
of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Were  any  messages  brought  to  you  from  Mr.  Ck>ok 
after  that  date,  that  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  received  a  letter  from  him  which  he  asked  me 
to  forward  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Leaving  out  of  view,  now,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  leaving  out  of  view  the  copy  of  that  letter  which  Cook 
sent  in  the  letter  to  you,  were  there  any  messages  brought  to  you  from 
Cook  through  other  persons? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  heard  what  he  had  said ;  yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  heard  that  he  had  been  making  threats  to  ofher 
persons? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  made  this  same  statement  about  selling  the  stock 
to  another  man. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Harper,  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  Mr.  Harper's  first  name? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  J.  H.  Harper. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Was  Mr.  Harper  a  stockholder  in  the  Virginia  & 
Kainy  Lake  Co.? 

Mr.  Weehe.  He  was. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Harper  tell  you  what  Cook  had  said  to  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  At  the  hearing  of  the  Helm  committee  in  Springfield, 
aft«r  I  had  questioned  Mr.  Cook. 

Senator  Kern.  After  you  had  done  what  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  After  I  asked  Cook  a  few  questions  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  did  Mr.  Harper  say  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  told  me  that  same  thing  aoout  his  wanting  to  sell 
the  stock  to  niggers,  etc. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  he  told  you  that 
Cook  had  said  the  same  thing  to  him  that  Cook  had  said  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Cook  down 
at  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  excepting  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  him. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  examination  be- 
fore the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  go  before  the  Helm  conmiittee  voluntarily 
or  were  you  summoned  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  subpoenaed  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  go  there  alone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  have  any  counsel  there  to  represent  you 
at  aU? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  these  three  gentlemen  who  appeared  there — 
Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Cusson,  and  Mr.  Johnson — summoned  by  the  com- 
mittee or  did  you  ask  them  to  come  yourself? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  asked  them  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fabrar.  Was  your  stockholders'  meeting  in  that  company  held 
this  year  at  its  regular  time  or  was  it  postponed  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  it  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  several  times. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Wh;jr? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  was  away  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  think  it  was  because  of  Mr.  Hines's  absence? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  was  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  was  down  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  memory  how  much  of 
the  time  during  January,  February,  and  March  of  tne  present  year 
Mr.  Hines  spent  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  you  in  Chicago  the  whole  period  between  the 
7th  of  February  and  the  7th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  there  that  whole  time  or 
not.  I  was  there  up  to  the  18th  or  19th  of  February,  and  possibly  the 
20th  of  February. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  memory  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Hines  was  absent 
from  Chicago  and  here  in  Washington  most  of  the  time  prior  to  the 
4th  of  March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Weehe.  I  think  he  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  On  what  date  in  this  year  was  the  stockholders' 
raeetinff  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  held? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  March  8. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  you  go  up  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  by  train. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  did  you  leave  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  left  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  March. 

Mr.  Farrar.  To  what  point  did  you  go  first  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  went  with  you  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Weehe.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  FARit\R.  Who  else? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Duluth  connected  with  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  With  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  met  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Fred  Weyer- 
haeuser, Mr.  Rudolph  Weyerhaeuser,  Mr.  John  Wayerhaeuser,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Harper,  Mr.  Cusson,  I  think  some  gentleman  from  Wausau. 
Wis. — I  can  not  recollect  his  name  just  now — and  Mr.  Bailey,  or 
Washburn  &  Bailey. 

Mr.  Farrar.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Duluth  to  go  to  Virginia, 
where  I  understand  this  corporation  had  its  home  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  left  Duluth  at  7.10  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  day? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1911. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  What  car  of  the  train  did  you  enter  to  take  passage 
to  Virginia? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  last  car  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  kind  of  a  car  was  it — an  ordinary  day  coach  or 
a  sleeping  car  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  A  sleeping  car. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  many  of  you  in  the  party  went  into  that 
sleeper? 

Mr.  WiiULB.  All  of  our  party  went  into  the  sleepy.  I  think  there 
were  12  altogether — 11. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  see  Cook  and  O'Brien  on  that  ti;ain? 

Mr.  Weeue.  I  did  not  see  them  on  the  train ;  I  sp^w  .them  get  on 
the  train. 

Mr.  FarRiVR.  What  car  did  Cook  and  O'Brien  get  on? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  They  went  in  the  day  coach,  just  ahead  of  tl^e  car 
we  were  in. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  either  Cook  or  O'Brien,  to  your  knowledge,  at 
any  time  come  back  into  the  sleeper? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Or  into  the  smoking  room  of  the  sleeper? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  that  sleeper  during  that  trip? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  in  there,  but  I  did  go  in. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  a  smoking  man,  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  not 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  smoke  cigars? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farilvr.  Did  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  smoking  habit,  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Sometimes,  in  attending  a  banquet,  I  may  smpke  two 
or  three  puffs  of  a  cigarette  and  throw  it  away. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Because  it  is  fashionable  to  do  that  at  the  banquet? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  known  that  it  is  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Farrar.  But  it  is  the  modern  fashion  to  smoke  cigarettes  be- 
tween the  coui-ses  at  banquets,  is  it  not,  sir? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  is  done. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  was  after  the  car  left 
Duluth  before  you  went  into  the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  WiKHE.  bh,  I  should  think  20  or  25  minutes  after  the  train 
pulled  out. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Of  course  you  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  time  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  do  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  simply  giving  you  my  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Farr^vr.  Your  present  conception  of  a  past  lapse  of  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  giving  you  my  best  recollection  and  judgment 
as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whom  did  you  meet  in  that  compartment  when  you 
got  there?  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  the  persons  Avho  were  in  the 
compartment  when  you  reached  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  There  was  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser, 
Mr. — well,  there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  there  that  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Farilvr.  Have  you  lately  found  out  who  those  two  or  three 
gejntlemeji  were  that  were  in  there  that  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Applying  your  present  knowledge  back  to  yo^r  tjhen 
conception  of  the  lact,  can  you  state  now  (he  names  of  the  persons 
that  were  in  that  car  whom  you  did  not  know! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Far^b.  Who  were  they  j 

Mr.  WtEHE.  Mr.  Chikrles  McGowim  ajiid  Mr-  J.  B.  JPrice  and  a 
man  named  Burgess. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Had  you  ever,  prior  to  thfiit  occasion,  seen  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan  or  Mr.  Burgess  or  Mr.  Price.? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Those  three,  then,  were  u^ter  straqgers  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  They  were, 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  in  regard  to  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  knew  Mr.  Johnson  before. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  knew  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  a  member  of  jtbe  Concatennted  Order  of 
Hoo-hoos  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  am  not 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  whether  Jtfr.  Cusson  was  in  the 
car  when  you  went  in  there,  or  did  he  come  into  the  car  after  you 
got  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  My  recollection  was  that  he  was  in  there ;  but  he  has 
since  told  me  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  So  your  recollection 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  thought  he  was  there  when  I  went  in.  That  was 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  So  your  recollection  and  his  on  that  point  disagree? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  in?  Where  did  you 
seat  yourself,  or  where  did  you  stand? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  sat  on  the  sofa  or  seat  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Which  part  or  end  of  that  sofa  did  you  sit  on — the 
right-hand  side  or  the  left-hand  side  or  the  middle? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  I  sat  in  the  second  seat  from  the  window. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  who  occupied  the  seat  next  to  the 
window  ? 

Mr.  Wiehp:.  There  was  a  man  named  Mr.  McGowan — the  gentle- 
man that  I  met  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  gentleman  whom  you  now  know  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  McGowan  when  you  met  him 
here  in  Washin^on  i 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  While  vou  were  in  that  car,  what  was  discussed  by 
the  parties  who  were  tnere?  Give  us  your  best  memory  of  the  sub- 
ject matters  that  were  discussed  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  tariff,  reciprocity,  and  the  turning  of  the  water- 
shed, to  mv  best  recollection. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you,  while  you  were  in  that  car,  have  any  de- 
tailed and  specific  conversation  with  this  stranger  who  is  now  identi- 
fied as  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  at  that  time 
know  Mr.  Bureess? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  ^o,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before,  to  your  memory? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  never  saw  him  before ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Had  you  ever  heard  that  there  was  any  such  person 
in  existence  as  Burgess,  according  to  your  memory? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Burgess  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  other  persons  in  that  car  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  knew  Mr.  Cusson.  He  appeared  to  know 
him. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  any  specific  conversation  that  took 
place  between  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  they  had  some  discussion  about  electric-light 
fixtures  or  bulbs,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  rememoer  where  this  stranger,  now  identified 
as  Burgess,  sat  while  you  were  in  that  car? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  sat  in  a  chair. 

Mr.  Farrar.  To  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  in  front  of  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  sat  diagonally  across  from  me. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Diagonally  to  the  right  or  diagonally  to  the  left  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  diagonally  to  the  right,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Suppose  you  had  engaged  in  a  specific,  detailed  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Burgess  of  some  minutes'  duration,  or  even  of  a 
minute's  duration,  from  the  position  where  you  were  sitting  to  the 
position  where  he  was  sitting — would  it  have  been  possible  for  the 
other  persons  in  the  car  to  hear  what  you  and  he  said? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Could  you  have  talked  to  Mr.  Burgess  without  lean- 
ing over  and  pulling  down  his  ear  and  whispering  into  it — could 
you  have  talked  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice  that  two  men  would 
talk  in  with  that  space  between  them,  without  everybody  in  the  car 
hearingwhat  you  said  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  T  think  everybody  in  the  compartment  would  have 
heard  what  T  said. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  have  any  secret,  whispered,  under- voiced 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burgess  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  having  any  specific  conversation 
with  him  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  may  have  butted  into  this 
tariff  and  reciprocity  talk,  but  not  to  any  extent.  I  did  very  little 
talking  in  the  car — that  is,  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  are  not  known  as  a  talkative  man,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  seem  to  have  gotten  that  reputation  since  the 
Lorimer  case  has  been  pending. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Wiene,  I  propose  to  read  to  you  the  substance  of 
what  Mr.  Burgess  has  testified  to  before  this  committee,  and,  after 
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reading  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said,  I  shall  ask  you  a  question, 
so  that  I  ask  you  now  to  give  your  particular  attention.    He  said: 

Mr.  John  Weyerhaeuser  was  sitting  on  Mr.  Wlehe's  left,  and  as  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser left  the  smokiuK  compartment  I  asked  Mr.  Wiehe  If  that  was  not  John 
\Veyerhaeu.«er,  aud  he  replied  that  it  was,  and  that  started  the  conversation, 
r  can  not  renioniber  how  the  conversation  drifted  over  onto  I/orlmer's  election. 
I  remember  maklnp  some  remark  re^rdtng  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorlmer  and 
Mr.  Wiehe  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  Mr.  liOrimer^s  election,  and  I  told  him 
iny  knowledge  consisted  of  my  information  gained  from  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  and  the  Duluth  Evening  Herald  and  the  Chicago  Examiner,  and  he 
made  the  remark  that  I  did  nt)t  know  very  danm  much  about  It.  And  then 
he  started  in  to  enlighten  me  in  regard  to  Mr.  lyorlmer's  election. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Lorlmer  had  not  spent  any  of  his  own  money  for  his  election, 
but  there  was,  as  he  called  it,  a  Jack  iK>t  raised  for  Mr.  liorimer's  election,  and 
he  made  the  remark — this  remark  he  made  at  the  finish  of  the  conversation — 
he  says:  *'  There  was  a  Jack  pot  rais«Hl  for  Mr.  Ix)rimer'8  election.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  because  I  subscribed  $10,000  to  it  myself." 

He  asked  me  during  the  <<mvcrhation  if  I  had  ever  bet  rd  of  the  Father 
Green  episode,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not.  and  he  went  on  to  give  me  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Father  (in^en  ei)lsode.  He  Siiid  that  a  detective  that  was  em- 
ployed by  a  private  detective  agency  to  get  evidence  against  Mr.  Ix)rimer  by 
one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers — I  could  not  say  positively  whether  It  was  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  or  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  he  had  mentioned  both  those 
papers  two  or  three  different  times — and  this  detective  had  gone  to  Father 
Green  for  a  confession;  and  during  his  confession  he  had  confessed  to  Father 
Green  what  he  was  doing,  and  Father  Green  had  listened  to  the  confession, 
and  he  had  refused  to  give  him  absolution  until  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  action  he  was  taking  in  the  Lorlmer  case.  The  paper  that  was  supposed  to 
have  employed  this  detective  agency  got  hold  of  the  matter  and  got  hold  of  one 
of  Father  Green's  photographs,  and  was  coming  out  with  a  full  page,  with 
Father  Green's  picture  and  his  Interest  In  the  affair;  and  before  they  printed 
it  they  had  called  Father  Green  up  and  asked  him  If  he  would  not  retract 
certain  things  that  he  had  said.  Father  Green  replied  that  he  would  not. 
They  told  him,  then,  that  they  were  going  to  come  out  with  a  full-page  photo- 
^aph  of  him  in  the  pai)er,  with  the  full  facts  in  the  case,  and  Father  Green 
told  them  that  if  they  did,  and  he  had  enough  Influence  in  Chicago,  he  would 
cut  their  circul.ition  down  J50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wiehe,  did  you  have  any  such  detailed  conversation  of  that 
sort  with  Mr.  Burgess  in  respect  to  the  Lorimer  election  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  so-called  Father  Green  episode? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Burgess 
which  even  maliciously  could  be  distorted  into  what  I  have  read  to 
you  here  as  this  man's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not.  He  is  an  absolute  liar  when  he  makes  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  talk  about  the  Lorimer  election  with  this 
man  Burgess  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  a  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  contributing 
$10,000  yourself  to  a  ]ack  pot? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  say  to  him  anything  about  any  $100,000  fund 
or  jackpot  or  slush  fund,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  mention  Father  Green's  name? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  tell  him  any  such  detailed  story  as  he  has 
given  here  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  before  this  man  testified  here  ever  hear  any 
such  tale  in  resoect  to  Father  Green  as  is  set  forth  in  this  testimony  t 

Mr.  Wirhe.  Not  as  related  there ;  no. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  make  any  such  statements  in  his  pres- 
ence to  any  other  party,  that  he  might  have  heard,  as  indicated  by 
the  testimony  as  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  never  heard  the  Father  Greeoi  episode 
told  in  that  way.  How  did  you  hear  it  told  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  it 
told  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Why,  I  heard  some  story  told  later,  sometime  in 
April. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Why,  I  heard  a  story  like  this — that  Mr.  Keely,  a 
detective,  had  been  employed  by  the  State's  attorney's  oMce,  and 
that  he  went  and  saw  Father  Green  and  stated  that  he  was  tired  of 
doing  the  crooked  work  they  wanted  him  to  do  at  the  State's  attorney's 
office,  and  wanted  to  cha?ige  his  job.  Father  Green  told  him  that  he 
certainly  could  not  do  that  until  he  had  repaired  some  of  the  things 
in  the  crooked  work  that  was  going  on ;  that  he  would  have  to  make 
it  right.  One  of  the  things  I  heard  was  said — it  seemed  to  be  kind 
of  common  gossip — a  man  named  Beckemeyer  was  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Keely  and  gotten  drunk,  and  he  was  taken  down  in  the  red  light 
district  and  put  in  a  room  with  some  women — naked,  white  women 
and  colored  women — and  a  flash-light  picture  taken  of  him;  and 
when  he  refused  to  testify,  they  showed  him  this  picture.  Now,  that 
is  just  gossip  I  heard,  and  T  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Beckemeyer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Father 
Green  incident.  Then,  did  you  further  hear  they  had  threatened 
Father  Green? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Kern.  This  Father  Green  business,  you  say  you  had 
heard  of  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  heard  some  gossip  to  that  effect;  but  that  was  some 
time  after.     I  did  not  know  t  ather  Green  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  when  did  you  first  hear 
of  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  never  repeated  that  story  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  repeat  that  story;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  repeat  what  you  just  told  us — this  Father 
Green  episode?     Do  you  say  you  never  repeated  that  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  do  not  think  I  repeated  it  to  anybody.  I  may  have 
talked  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  remember  to  whom  you  did  talk  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Burgess  of  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  did  not.    I  did  not  know  the  story  then* 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  whom  you  did  talk  to  about  it? 
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Mr.  WiiJHiB.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember  who  I  talked  to 
about  it. 

Mr.  Farhar.  Was  not  thii^  story  as  you  have  told  it  here,  along  in 
April  of  this  year,  a  matter  of  common  gossip  in  Chicagb? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  there  not  hundreds  that  knew  the  story  as  ydt 
have  told  it? 

Mr.  WnTHE.  I  do  not  kno#  that  there  Were  hundreds  of  people.  It 
was  gossip  and  I  heard  it. 

Mt.  Farrar.  This  man  further  says  in  his  testimony  that  you  told 
him  that  you  had  gotten  this  story  from*  Father  Gteen  himself? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  Old  not  know  Father  Gr(*en. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  your  religion?  Are  you  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  am  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  that  the  Catholic 
church  does  not  favor  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  favor  them  or  not. 
I  am  a  Mason,  if  that  is  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Therefore  you  have  no  contact  and  had  no  ccmtact 
I>i*ior  to  the  7th  of  March  with  Father  Greefi  at  all,  did  you? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEHfc.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  FAteAR.  Had  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr^vr.  Now,  the  version  of  the  Father  Green  story  that  Mr, 
Burgess  has  told  here,  about  the  detective  being  employed  by  the 
nefwspap^  and  about  the  newspaper  demanding  a  retraction  of 
Father  Green  and  about  the  newspaper  getting  a  copy  of  his  picture. 
and  about  the  newspaper  threatening  him  with  publication,  and 
about  his  answer  there— did  you  ever  hear  that  version  of  that  story 
until  you  read  it  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Burgess  ever  before  this 
incident  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  never  saw  him  before  that  trip. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  now  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  do ;  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  in  Chicago 
very  much? 

Jifr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him  at  all.  I  never  saw 
the  man  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  this  whole  story  as  read  to  you  by 
Judge  Farrar  is  untrue  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  An  absolute  lie. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  point  out  John  Weyerhaeuser  to  him 

at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not.     John  Weyerh?leli9er  did  not  sit  iA  the 

room  at  all. 

Senator   Kenyon.  Have    you    ever    had    any   trouble   with    Mr, 

Burgess? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  I  have  never  had  individuallv :  no,  sir. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hines  has? 
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Mr.  WisHE.  I  think  the  company  has.  Mr.  Cusson  had  some  diffi- 
culty with  him,  I  believe. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  witness  who  testified  t 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  this  story  you  say  is  an  absolute  creature  of 
the  imagination? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  creature 
of  the  imagination.  I  think  it  is  a  frame-up  between  Burgess  and 
Cook. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  young  Weyerhaeuser  was  not  in  the  smok- 
ing compartment  that  night ! 

Mr.  Farrar.  John  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  he  stuck  his  head  in  there,  but  he  thought  the 
smoke  was  too  thick. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  state  in  your  testimony  before  the  Helm 
committee  that  there  were  three  Weyerhaeusers  in  the  compartment? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  but  I  was  mistaken  about  it.  Charhe  Weyer- 
haeuser was  in  California.    He  was  not  there  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  find  out  that  you  were  mistaken  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Right  after  I  testified.- 

Senator  Kern.  Did  not  you  have  a  clear  recollection  of  what  you 
were  testifying  to  when  you  testified  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  thought  he  was  there  at  that  time. 

Senalor  Kern.  You  testified  before  that  committee  at  Springfield 
that  the  whole  three  Weyerhaeusers  were  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  that  car. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  thought  he  was  there  a',  that  time.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  say  all  three  of  them  were  in  the 
smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  thought  they  were,  but  I  was  mistaken. 

Senator  Kern.  The  fact  is,  only  one  of  them  was  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  There  was  only  one  sat  in  there.  But  there  were  two 
in  there.  John  Weyerhaeuser  stuck  his  head  in  there  and  he  was  in 
there  a  second. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  not  in. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  he  was  in ;  he  stuck  his  head  in  there,  but  he  did 
not  sit  down  there;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kjsnyon.  Your  theory  is  that  this  is  a  frame-up  by  Cook 
and  Burgess? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  my  opinion  of  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  that  they  carried  the  frame-up  to  the  point 
of  swearing  to  it  under  oath? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  I  think  Cook  would  do  anything  to  get  even. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  he  would  perjure  hims^f  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  think  he  would. 

Senator  Kenton.  Hare  you  ever  told  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  finish  your  direct  examination  to- 
night, Mr.  Farrar? 

Mr.  Farrab.  No  ;  I  will  not  finish. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point 

(Whereupon  at  6  o'clock  and  SO  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  July  20, 1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,    JX7LY    80,    1911. 

Senate  Office  Buhdino, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present,  also,  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr. 
William  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NELSON  W.  ALDSICH. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  name  is  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  year  1909  you  were  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  Aldri!ch.  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  many  years 
prior  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had. 

Mr.  Marble.  Of  course  your  public  life  is  a  matter  ofjudicial 
know^ledge  to  the  committee.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  1  first  met  him  in  the  spring  of  1909.  I  am 
not  certain  about  the  precise  time ;  I  should  say  perhai)s  in  April. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  meeting  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  general  impression  is  that  he  brought  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago.  That  is  my 
recollection  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  that  friend  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Mr.  George  Reynolds — ^that  is  my  recollection.  I 
was  having  so  many  letters  at  that  time  and  meeting  so  many  people 
that  my  memory  is  not  very  distinct,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  your  business  with  Mr.  Hines  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  At  the  time  the  .letter  of  introduction  was  pre- 
sented? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  None  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  subsequently  to  that,  become  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "in- 
terested." I  was  interested,  of  course,  as  a  Republican,  and  as  a  man 
who  had  more  or  less  responsibility  with  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  Senator  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  with  Mr.  Hines  regarding  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  three  or  four  conversations  with  Mr.  Hines 
with  reference  to  the  President's  attitude  more  especially. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  whose  initiative  were  those  conversations  held? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  first  conversation ;  I  do 
not  remember  whether  what  you  call  the  initiative  was  on  my  part 
or  on  his.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  general  situation  in  Illinois  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  recall  that  conversation  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  Au)RicH.  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  tell  us  when  it  was  held? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  should  say  probably  in  the  early  part  of  April— 
in  the  first  part  of  April,  I  should  think;  but  I  woula  not  be  positive 
about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Reminding  you  that  Senator  I^rimcr  Avas  elected 
on  May  20,  1909,  would  that  help  you  to  fix  the  date  of  that  first 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No:  I  should  still  say  it  was  early  in  April.  That 
would  be  my  general  impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  the  substance  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Au)RicH.  I  do. 

Mr.  Maiu^le.  Do  you  recall  the  words  of  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  would  not  say  about  the  words,  because  that  is  a 
little  difficult  for  anvlK)dy  to  give. 

Mr.  Marble.  Will  you  give  us  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you 
can  ? 

Air.  Aldrich.  It  started  with  a  talk  about  the  general  situation 
with  Reference  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator.  Mr. 
nines  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected, 
and  he  asked  me  what  the  attitude  of  the  President  was  with  I'efer- 
ence  to  that  matter.  I  stated  to  him  that  the  President  was  desirous 
that  a  Rej)ublican  Senator  should  be  elected  in  Illinois,  and  that, 
while,  naturally,  he  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  received  the  primary  nomination,  and 
perhaps  for  other  reasons,  still  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  active 
part  in  trying  to  influence  the  election  of  a  Senator;  that  his  anxiety 
was  that  a  Kepublican  should  Ix^  elected,  and  that  he  would  take  no 
steps  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Ho])kins\s  candidacy  or  any  other. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  that  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  told  that  to  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time.  That  was  the 
first  conversation,  I  think,  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Hines  with  referenci 
to  the  President's  attitude. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Do  vou  remember,  now,  whether  vou  sent  for  Mr. 
Hines  or  whether  he  came  to  you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  remember,  as  to  this  first  conversation,  just 
how  it  arose.     I  remember  the  fact  that  the  conversation  took  place. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  the  tariff  bill  was  dis- 
cussed on  that  occasion,  or  any  of  the  schedules  or  paragraphs  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  not;  they  were  not.  There  was  no  discussion 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Hines  that 
there  were  schedules  coming  up  in  the  Senate  as  to  which  it  was  very 
important  to  have  every  Republican  vote  possible  to  assist  in  their 
passage? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not  say  that  to  him  at  any  time;  and  certainly 
as  to  this  first  conversation  that  I  am  now  talking  about  I  have  told 
you  the  whole  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anyone  else  present  on  that  occasion  that  you 
recall? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  the  next  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  Mr.  nines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  the  next  conversation  that  I  had  with  him — I  am 
now  talking  about  conversations  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
President  upon  the  subject — Mr.  Hines  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
an  effort  being  made  to  agree  upon  Mr.  Boutell  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  know  what  the  President's 
attitude  was  with  reference  to  his  candidacy.  He  said  to  me  that  he 
was  desirous  that  a  man  should  be  elected  who  was  friendly  with  the 
administration  and  a  good  Republican,  and  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  agreeing  upon  Mr.  Boutell ;  and  he  asked  if  I  would  see  the 
President  and  find  out  the  President's  attitude.  I  reported  to  him 
afterwards,  in  another  conversation,  that  the  President  would  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  BoutelTs  election;  that  his  only  anxiety  was  to  have 
a  Republican  elqcted ;  and  that  he  w^as  satisfied  with  Mr.  BoutelFs 
Eepuolicanism,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  his  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  your  message  at  all  an  urgent  one  that  Mr. 
Boutell  should  be  elected? 

Mr.  Aij)RicH.  Not  at  all.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  attitude 
that  the  President,  or  the  administration,  would  take  toward  Mr. 
Boutell's  candidacv. 

Mr.  Makrle.  Who  souirlit  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Aldkich.  Mr.  Hines  did,  if  there  was  anv  seeking  about  it.  I 
imagine  there  was  no  particular  seeking  about  it.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection about  that. 

Mr.  Ma«blk.  Did  you  send  for  him? 

Mr.  Aij)RiciL  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  recall  the  next  conversation  alon<x  that  line? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes;  the  next  conversation  was  some  time  subsequent 
to  that  time,  and  I  should  say  about  the  20th  of  May  or  the  21st  or 
22d  of  May.  It  was  just  prior  to  the  senatorial  election.  Mr.  Hines 
then  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  a^ee  upon  Mr.  Boutell,  and  he 
thought  there  was  a  prospect — he  said  a  veiy  good  prospect — of 
agreeing  upon  Mr.  Lorimer;  and  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  find 
out  the  attitude  of  the  President,  the  administration,  toward  Mr. 
Lorimer's  election,  and  tell  him  wiiat  it  would  be.  I  saw  him  subse- 
quently to  that,  on  the  same  day  or  the  same  evening,  and  I  told  him 
uiat  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the 
President.    Then  Mr.  Hines  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  say  that  to 
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anyone  that  he  might  suggest  to  inquire  of  me  upon  the  subject ;  and 
I  said  that  I  was — that  if  I  were  asked  in  reference  to  the  matter  I 
should  say  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  would  not  be  objectionable 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  sought  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Mr.  Hines  came  to  me  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  send  for  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  the  conversation  was  held! 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  last  conversation  was  at  my  house  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue — the  last  part  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  first 
part,  whether  it  was  at  the  Capitol  or  at  my  house.  My  recollection 
is  not  distinct  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  with  reference  to  the  President's  attitude. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  this  conversation  to  which  you 
have  just  testified  was  as  late  as  May  24? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  know  it  was  prior 
to  the  election,  and  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Hine^  told  me  that  he 
was  to  leave  for  Chicago  either  that  day  or  the  next  day,  or  some 
time  very  near  that,  and  it  was  important  that  he  should  know  the 
President's  precise  attitude  with  reference  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hines  meeting  you  here — I 
believe  in  this  building;  at  any  rate  at  a  place  where  the  Finance 
Committee  was  holding  a  night  session — and  going  from  here  to 
your  house  with  you  in  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  it 
did  not  occur,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter pursuant  to  a  request  from  you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  a  suggestion  from  you  that  he  go  with  you  to 
see  the  President? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  his  demurring  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  kiml 
taking  place. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  then  taking  him  to  your  house  in  your 
automobile  and  leaving  him  there  while  you  went  to  see  the  President? 

Mr.  AiJ>RiCH.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  having  those  two  conversations  on  this  day  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recollect  urging  him  to  go  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  on  any  of  these  occasions  suggest  Congress- 
man Lorimer's  name  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not.    He  suggested  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  concerned  about  the 
deadlock  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  said  to  him  in  the  first  conversation  that  I  was 
gi'eatly  interested  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  Senator  in  Illinois. 
I  may  have  said  that  to  him  subsequently,  but  my  recollection  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  subject.  I  was  desirous,  of  course,  that  there  should 
be  a  Republican  elected  there. 
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Mr.  MAHRTiR.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  him,  in  substance,  that 
the  conditions  in  Illinois  indicated  that  no  Seni^tor  would  be  elected, 
and  that  the  legislature  would  end  in  a  deadlock,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  you  that  Congressman  Lorimer  could  be  elected  from  thst  State? 

5lr.  Aldrich.  The  last  part  of  that  I  certainly  could  not  have 
said,  becuiLse  I  knew  nothing  about  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  to  talk  with  or  telephone  to  Con- 
pressman  Ijorimer  and  urge  upon  him,  if  it  was  a  possibility,  to 
Become  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  to  assist  in  electing  some  Bepublican  at  the  earli- 
est date  possible? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  any  message  to  Congressman  Lorimer 
through  Mr.  Hines?' 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Marble.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  on  the  occasion  of  this,  last  conversation, 
or  on  the  occasion  of  any  of  them,  say  to  Mr.  Hines  that  you  would 
like  to  have  him  go  to  a  lonff-dlstance  telephone  and  caU  up  Con- 

Sressman  I/irimcr  at  Springneld  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  you 
esired  him  to  become  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Aij>RiOH.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  No? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  that  the  President  desired  him  to  become  a  can- 
didate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  did  he  reply  to  you,  "  Supposing  the  Congress- 
man would  like  to  have  that  confirmed  in  a  letter  or  telegram,  am  I 
authorized  to  do  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Arj)Ricii.  No.  He  did  ask  me,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
whether,  in  case  a  question  arose  as  to  the  President's  attitude,  I 
would  be  killing  to  state  what  I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  do  you  recall  replying  to  him,  "You  are  au- 
thorized ;  and  you  can  further  state  that  if  the  governor,  or  any  of 
the  leading  people  at  Springfield,  question  this  authoritv,  they  can 
telegraph  me  or  Senator  Penrose,  and,  if  necessary,  the  President  '*  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  made  no  such  statement  as  that.  I  stated 
what  I  have  already  stated — ^that  the  President's  attitude  was  as  I 
had  stated  to  him;  and  that  if  he  needed  any  confirmation  of  that, 
he  could  refer  anyone  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  advise  with  Mr.  Hines  regarding  political 
situations  in  Illinois! 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  except  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  acquainted  with  public  men  from  Illinois, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  More  or  less. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  urge  Mr.  Hines  to  go  to  Sprinfield  and  per- 
sonally see  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  to  go  immediately  and  see  the  gov- 
ernor and  impress  upon  the  governor's  mind  the  importance  to  the 
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administration  of  having  a  Republican  elected,  and,  if  Senator  Lor- 
imer  could  be  elected,  to  have  him  assist  in  accomplishing  it  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  any  message  to  Gov.  Deneen  through 
Mr.  Hines? 

•Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lorimer  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  At  the  time  of  these  conversations? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  him.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  had  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  or  not.  I  am 
not  sure  about  that.  I  knew  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  of  course, 
and  as  what  I  thouffht  a  very  good  Republican. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  with  Mr.  Hines  regarding  the  state  of 
the  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  votes  that 
were  to  be  had  for  the  schedules  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  connection  with  the  Illinois  election,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  In  connection  with  the  Illinois  election. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  at  all,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  imports  of  lumber 
discussed  with  him  in  connection  with  the  election  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  in  any  talk  with  him  regarding  the  senator- 
ship  from  Illinois,  tell  him  that  the  vote  was  going  to  oe  close  upon 
certain  schedules? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  vote  was  needed  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  vote  needed  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  sched- 
ules in  the  tariff  bill  were  concerned,  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  better 
off  without  an  election  in  Illinois  than  they  were  with  one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  Senate,  with  the  vacancy  in  Illinois,  consisted 
of  91  Members,  of  which  46  was  a  majority.  With  the  vacancy  in 
Illinois  filled,  the  Senate  consisted  of  92  Members,  and  47  would  be 
necesary  for  a  majority.  So  that  we  were  better  off,  I  sav,  because 
we  had  a  certainty  as  to  the  vacancy,  and  we  never  could  have  a 
certainty  about  anyone  who  would  be  elected.  That  is  a  mathematical 
question ;  I  suppose  it  will  appeal  to  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Marble.  Senator,  dia  you  ever  attempt  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Hines's  mind  the  impression  that  you  desired  the  election  of  any 
particular  Republican  from  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No.  I  tried  to  convey  to  him  the  impression,  which 
was  my  judgment,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  election  of  a  Republican. 
I  was  simply  desirous  that  a  Republican  should  be  elected  who  was 
a  Republican  and  who  would  be  loyal  to  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration. I  perhaps  expressed  a  preference  at  one  interview  with 
him  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lowden;  and  1  think  that  is  the  only  prefer- 
ence I  ever  expressed  to  him  with  reference  to  the  senatorial  subject. 
I  was  satisfied,  of  course,  with  Mr.  Lorimer  as  a  Republican,  and  I 
believe  the  President  was.  I  am  speaking  now  about  my  own  judg- 
ment and  not  about  any  expressions  about  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  speaking  for  yourself,  urge  the  election  of 
Congressman  Lorimer?  ^         *  '      ^ 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not.  I  simply  urged  the  election  of  some  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  one  of  these  conversations  you  told  Mr.  Hines  that 
the  President  felt  that  Senator  Hopkins  should  be  reelected? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  was  the  first  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  reasons  given  were  what? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  he  had  received  the  primary  nomination;  and 
I  thought  there  were  other  reasons  besides,  personal  reasons,  why  the 
President  desired  it.    He  felt  friendly  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  try  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hines  the  impres- 
sion that  the  President  was  interested  in  any  particular  gentleman  in 
Illinois  for  election  to  the  Senate,  except  in  this  conversation  about 
Senator  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  conveyed  the  impression  to  Mr.  Hines — ^at  least,  I 
intended  to — that  the  President  was  interested  in  having  a  Republi- 
can elected  in  Illinois;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  active  part 
in  any  election ;  and  that  he  had  no  special  anxiety  who  the  man  to  be 
elected  was,  as  long  as  he  was  a  good  Republican. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  various  answers  were,  as  to  these  different 
gentlemen,  that  there  was  no  objection,  rather  than  that  the  election 
of  any  man  was  earnestly  favored  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  certainly  was  the  impression  which  I  intended 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  are  a  very  precise  gentleman.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hines's  visit  to  your  house 
after  you  had  seen  the  President,  did  vou  say  to  him  that  the  admin- 
istration was  very  anxious  to  have  a  Senator  elected  before  the  legis- 
lature adjourned,  and  that  they  felt  that  Congressman  Lorimer 
might  be  elected  Senator,  and  they  wished  to  have  Hines  emphasize 
to  him  (Lorimer)  the  importance,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  it, 
of  his  becoming  a  candidate  and  doing  all  he  could  to  be  elected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment?    Did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  in  response  to  an- 
other question.    I  think  I  answered  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  conversation? 
Did  that  conversation  occur  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  the  last  part  of  it  did  not.  I  made  no  statement 
with  reference  to  the  last  part  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines  at 
all  about  Gov.  Deneen,  or  the  part  Gov.  Deneen  was  to  take  in  the 
contest  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  at  this  conversation  Gov.  Deneen's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hines :  not  by  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  mention  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  Gov.  Deneen,  and 
had  no  special  interest  in  him. 

The  (Jhairman.  What  did  he  say  about  Deneen? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  recollection  is  that  Deneen  was  an  important 

Earty  to  this  arrangement,  or  agreement,  upon  a  candidate,  and  that 
>eneen's  attitude  would  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  knowing 
whetlier  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  President.  That  was  my  gen- 
eral impression  with  regard  to  that  matter. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  get  that  information,  Senator  Aldrich, 
from  Mr.  Hines  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  stating  my  general  impression  as  to  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Gamble.  So,  although  you  may  not  have  mentioned  Gov. 
Deneen 's  name,  his  name  might  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Oh,  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
connection  which  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  it  may  have  been  mentioned  in  another  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  think  not  in  any  other  conversation. 

Senator  Ga^ible.  But  in  this  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  the  last  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator,  you  do  not  assume  to  give  the  language 
used  by  either  you  or  Mr.  Hines  on  these  occasions ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  am  only  positive  about  the  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saving  that 
you  remember  all  of  the  conversations  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Hines, 
or  all  of  any  one  conversation  you  had  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  remember  tHe  substance  with  great  accuracy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  But  I  have  no  general  recollection  about  the  words 
which  were  used,  or  any  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Marble  has  asked  you  on  several  occasions  if 
you  intended  to  convey  certain  things  in  your  statements  to  Mr. 
Hines.  You  did  not  intend  or  try  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hines  anything 
except  what  your  language  or  words  indicated,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  speak  for  themselves  now  as  well  as  they 
did  when  vou  talked  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  no  ulterior  motives  in  the  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  how  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  should  say,  my  general  recollection  is,  three  or 
four. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  many  more  than  that  relating  to  tariff  mat- 
ters and  other  matters  that  were  pending  before  the  committee  of 
which  you  were  chairman,  did  you  not.  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Hines  came  before  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  chairman,  or  came  before  the  Republican 
members,  on  several  occasions,  and  he  talked  with  me  on  several 
occasions  about  the  duties  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  committee  was  at  that  time  holding  hear- 
ings on  different  questions  that  were  pending  before  that  committee 
and  before  the  Senate  relating  to  the  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  At  the  time  of  the  fir^t  conversations:  ves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haxecv.  The  hearings  continued  along  uiitil  about  when? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  through  that  time,  past  the  26th  of  May,  did 
they  not.  Senator? 
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Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  so :  but  I  am  not  positive.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported much  earlier  than  that,  but  I  do  not  really  remember  about 
the  hearings.  We  renorted  the  bill  and  left  open  certain  provisions 
of  certain  schedules  tnat  we  did  not  report  upon  at  the  time  of  the 
original  report.  My  impression  is  that  we  haa  more  or  less  hearings, 
informal  hearings — they  were  all  informal  hearings — up  to  quite  a 
late  date;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  time.  I  have  no  recollection  now 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  bill  was  not  finally  passed  until  some  time  in 
August  of  that  year?  That  is,  it  was  pa^^d  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  passed  a  bill,  but  the  two  were  not  the  same,  and  they  went  to 
a  conference  committee,  and  there  was  considerable  conferring  by  the 
conferees,  and  the  bill  was  not  finally  adopted  until  some  time  in 
August,  was  it? 

Mr.  Aij>RicH.  That  is  mjr  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  it  finally  passed  there  were  some  material 
changes  in  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the  House  and  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Au>RicH.  Of  course  there  were  matters  that  went  to  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  were  adjusted  as  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  material  changes  that  were  after- 
wards inagurated  in  the  bill  as  passed? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Whether  those  changes  were  material  or  not  is  a 
question,  which,  perhaps,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
about 

Senator  Kenyox.  T^Tio  would  be  then  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  material  to  some,  were  they  not,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  suppose  they  were ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  things  that  was  changed  during  that 
period  was  the  tariff  on  lumber,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  changed  as  between  the  Senate  and  the  House; 
yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  between  the  time  that  it  passed  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  time  it  was  finally  passed  after  the  conferees  had 
finished  with  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  how  may  times  you  talked 
with  Mr.  Hines  on  the  different  questions  that  were  pending  before 
your  committee,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Aij>RicH.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  could  not  very  well  do  it,  even  if  you  tried,  could 
A'ou,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  am  very  clear  about  the 
number  of  times  I  talked  with  him  in  reference  to  the  Illinois  elec- 
tion, but  not  with  reference  to  tariff  matters. 

Mr.  Hanfx'y.  And  vou  did  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  about  the  Illinois 
situation  first,  you  thinkj  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Aij)RicH.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  time  in  April,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aij)Ricii.  I  am  not  able  to  fix  approximately  a  date.  My 
general  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  before 
the  middle  of  April;  in  the  early  part  of  April. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  part  of  April? 
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Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining just  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  first  conversation  was  in  relation  to  the 
then  Congressman  Boiitell? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  First  it  was  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
President  toward  Mr.  Hopkins's  candidacy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Boutell's  name  was  not  mentioned  at  the 
lime? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  until  a  subsequent  time;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew,  and  the  President  did,  that  the  voting  for 
Senator  in  Illinois  had  continued  from  the  19th  of  January  up  to 
that  time  without  results? 

Mr.  Aldkicii.  I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  President.     I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  intelligent 
gentleman  and  occupied  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  that  was  a 
matter  of  general  comment  in  the  newspapers  and  in  political  circles. 

Mr.  Aij)RicH.  I  presume  the  facts  are  as  you  state  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time;  yes.  Were  any  other  names  men- 
tioned, Senator,  at  that  first  interview,  except  Senator  Hopkins,  as  a 
possible  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Xo:  I  think  not.    Not  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  that  interv-iew  arise?     What  induced  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  alreadv  stated.  I  have  no.  recollection  as  to 
the  wav  it  occurred  or  who  was  present  when  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Does  this  refresli  your  recollection,  that  the  discus- 
sion was,  on  your  part  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Hines,  as  well  as  of  others 
in  public  life  at  that  time,  that  the  conditions  were  such  in  Illinois 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  Senator  Hopkins  could  be  reelected? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  was  the  impression  which  Mr.  Hines  conveyed 
to  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  that  was  tlie  general  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  the  Hopkins  candidacy. 

Mr.  IIankcy.  And  the  President  did  not  express  any  desire  or 
wish  to  get  into  that  condition  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Senator  Hopkins  or  electing  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  hape  not  undertaken  to  say  what  the  President's 
attitude  was.  I  have  simply  stated  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines, 
and  the  statements  which  I  made  with  reference  to  the  President's 
position. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  the  President  at  that  time,  or 
about  that  time,  about  the  subject  of  which  vou  talked  with  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  You  may  assume  that  I  did  not  make  those  state- 
ments without  having  a  certain  amount  of  authority  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  Senator,  and  I 
will  do  it  now,  with  your  permission  and  that  of  the  committee, 
because  the  record  will  now  show  it  as  coming  from  you. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  have  it  do,  to  come  from 
me,  because  I  am  not  undertaking  to  speak  here  for  the  President 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  conversation  about  the  Illinois 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Aldricii.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fix  the  dates  except  as  to 
the  last  one,  because  that  I  know  was  a  few  days  prior  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  have  another  one  between  that  first  one — 
in  the  first  part  of  April — and  the  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  two  others,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  I  am  not  caring 
whether  you  fix  the  time  definitely  or  approximately,  but  you  did 
have  a  second  conversation.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  in 
April  or  the  first  part  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  should  say  it  was  the  latter  part  of  April,  but  I 
have  really  no  way  of  fixing  the  date  positively. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  your  belief  now  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  conversation.  Senator? 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  think  it  was  probably  in  this  building,  or  in 
my  room  at  the  Senate.    I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  rooms  in  this  building,  and  you  also  had 
your  rooms  in  the  Capitol  Building! 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes ;  that  is,  the  committee  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  you,  lis  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  did  the  first  conversation  take  place, 
Senator  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  have  no  recollection 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  this  building  or 
in  the  other  building? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nobody  was  present,  I  believe  you  said,  at  the  sec- 
ond conversation? 

Mr.  Aij)rich.  I  think  not.    That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Except  you  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes.  I  am  quite  positive  there  was  no  one  present 
except  Mr.  Hines  and  myself  at  any  conversation  on  the  subject  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  one.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  first  one,  as  to 
whether  there  was  anyone  else  present  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  was  that  second  conversation,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  in  reference  to  ascertaining  the  attitude  of 
the  President  upon  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Boutell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  vou,  before  that  time,  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dent  about  Mr.  Boutell  or  his  candidacv? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  after  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  di^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  after,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  the  same  day,  or  the  next  day,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  convey  to  Mr.  Hines  in  any  way  what 
you  learned  as  to  the  President's  disposition? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  stated  on  my  own  responsibility  that  Mr.  Bout^U's 
candidacy  would  be  agreeable  to  the  President  as  a  Republican. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  him  on  your  own  responsibility  what  you 
thought  the  President's  attitude  was? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  when,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  shortly  after  that  talk? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  convey  that  to  him — over  the  tele- 
phone, by  letter,  or 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  met  him  personally? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  again  about  the  Hlinois 
situation  or  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  recollection  is  that  I  had  no  conversation  with 
him  of  any  kind  upon  the  subject  until  he  came  to  me  to  ascertain 
what  the  attitude  of  the  President  would  be  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lor- 
imer's  candidacy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  conversation  before  the  one  which  you 
said  was  held  the  latter  part  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No ;  that  was  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  you  said,  'Senator,  that  there  were  two 
conversations  with  Mr.  Hines  between  the  first  one  and  the  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  first  one  was  with  reference  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  was  to  be. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  And  the  next  was  a  statement  as  to  my  expression 
of  what  the  President's  attitude  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  counted  those  two  as  one  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  counted  those  as  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  another  talk,  then,  with  Mr.  Hines 
about  Senator  Lorimer's  candidacy  before  the  final  one? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  before  the  final  one.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  this  refresh  your  memory:  Did  Mr.  Hines  re- 
port to  you  afterwards  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Springfield 
that  Mr.  Boutell  could  not  be  agreed  upon  by  the  factions  tnere? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  He  reported  that  to  me  at  the  time  of  this  conver- 
sation that  I  am  alluding  to  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  con- 
test. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  Senator  Lorimer  was  talked  about  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  At  that  time;  yes.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
terview— to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  President  toward  Senator 
Lorimer's  candidacy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  then  assume  to  speak  the  views  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  not  until  afterwards — after  an  interval  of  I 
do  not  know  how  many  hours.  I  was  requested  to  ascertain  what 
the  President's  attitude  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  met  Mr.  Hines  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  the  President's  position  would  be,  and  yours,  as  leaders  of  the 
party,  on  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy,  and  you  did  not  give  him  an 
answer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  might  have  given  him  an  answer  as  to  myself,  but 
I  did  not  as  to  the  President. 
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Mr.  Hakect.  You  did  not  give  him  an  answer  as  to  either  at  that 
time,  did  you,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  miffht  have  said — be- 
cause that  was  mv  position — ^that  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  and  candi- 
dacy was  perfectly  agreeable  to  me;  that  I  thought  Lorimer  was  a 
^od  Republican  and  would  be  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion.   That  was  my  personal  judgment  about  him. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  So  that,  knowmg  that  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  there  was  not 
any  uncertainty  in  your  mind  as  to  what  the  situation  would  be  on 
the  tariff  question,  whether  there  were  91  members  of  the  Senate 
or  92? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  had  no  idea  at  all  about  what  Mr.  Lorimer's  atti- 
tude was  upon  the  tariff.  I  had  never  had  any  conversation  with 
him.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  it  was  absolutely  im- 
material to  me  what  his  attitude  was. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  You  knew  he  was  a  good  Bepublican,  as  you  have 
expressed  it? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  And  that  he  always  stood  with  his  party  ? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  thought  he  was  a  very  loyal  Republican,  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  me,  at  any  time,  what  his  attitude  was  upon  the 
tariff:  because  I  did  not  know,  and  it  was  absolutely  immaterial  to 
me  what  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  vour  idea  of  a  good  Republican? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  should  say  that  a  man  who  was  a  loval  supporter 
of  the  President  and  the  administration  would  be  a  good  Republican. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  there  any  bad  Republicans  that  you  knew 
of  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  not  seriously 
going  into  that  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  may.  I  wish  you  would  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. What  did  you  mean  by  bad  Republicans  as  distinguished  nom 
good  Republicans? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  should  say  a  man  was  a  good  Republican,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  who  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Republican 
administration  and  the  Republican  policies;  who  had  the  courage 
to  do  that,  without  reference  to  any  local  situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  there  Ilepublicans  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time  that  you  considered  bad  Republicans? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  of 
my  associates. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  want  to  pass  on  the  Republicans? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  the  final  arbiter.  I  was  only 
expressing  my  own  opinion,  personally. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  May  1  proceed,  Mr.  Qiairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  Senator  Aldrich,  do  you  remember  where  the  first 
of  the  two  last  talks  with  Mr.  Hines  was? 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  here  or  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  And  do  vou  remember  what  time  of  dav  it  was? 

Mr.  AiJ)Ri(  II.  My  impression  is  that  it  was,  say,  6  or  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  any- 
how, because  I  know  that  Mr.  Hines  at  the  time  stated  that  it  was 
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important  that  he  should  have  the  information,  on  account,  as  I  re- 
member it,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  West  tnat  night  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Ha  NEC  Y.  So  that  you  think  that  conversation  took  place  here 
in  Washington,  the  day  that  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Chicago  or  Spring- 
field, or  the  dav  before? 

Mr.  Aldricii.  It  could  not  have  been  the  same  day  because  I  saw 
him  quite  late  that  night  and  I  do  not  know  when  he  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  that  day  or  the  next? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  in  that  neighborhood ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  first  talk  you  think  might  have  been  late 
in  the  dav? 

Mr.  A1.DRIC11.  I  think  it  was.  That  is  my  general  recollection 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  when  it  was,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  this  building, 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  or  in  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  in  your  office,  was  it,  wherever  it  was? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  ^Vherever  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Hines,  I  think  you  said,  asked  you  to  ascer- 
tain for  him  the  attitude  of  the  President  and  his  administration  as 
to  Senator  Lorimer's  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  say  you  would  get  the  information  or 
convey  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  an  answer  later  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  you  meet  him  later? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  recollection  is  it  was  about  11  o'clock  or  half- 
past  11  o'clock  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  was  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  there? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  remember.  Senator,  whether  the  committee 
of  which  you  were  the  chairman  had  a  meeting  that  evening? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  this  refresh  your  recollection  :  That  your  com- 
mittee might  have  had  a  meetino^  that  continued  along  until  10  o'clock, 
or  in  that  neighborhood,  and  that  you  left  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  you  were  chairman,  to  ascertain  the  things  that  Mr. 
Hines  wanted  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  impression  is  that  the  delay  was  on  account  of 
my  inability  to  see  the  I^resident. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  think  it  was  not  because  of  the  meeting  of 
your  committee? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  i^  my  impression. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  is  not  clear  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  any  event,  you  did  not  see  the  President  until 
late  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  think  it  was  about  11  o'clock? 
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Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  I  made  the  statement  that  I  made  to  Mr. 
Hines  at  11  o'clock  or  half  past  11  o'clock.  That  is  my  general  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Might  it  have  been  12  o'clock  or  a  little  after? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  might  have  been.    I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  are  not  clear  as  to  the  time  i 

Mr.  AxDRiCH.  No.    It  was  quite  late. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  convey  that  to  Mr.  Hines,  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  At  my  house  on  Massachusetts  Avenue« 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  go  to  your  house  with  you  earlier  in 
the  night? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  should  say  not ;  but  I  am  not  positive  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  how  Mr.  Hines  got  there  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember,  Senator,  whether  Mr.  Hines  was 
at  your  house  when  you  returned  there  at  half  past  11  or  12  o'clock, 
or  whatever  time  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  there  at  the  time  or 
came  later.     I  am  not  positive,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  meet  him  that  night? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  tell  him  that  Senator  Lorimer  would 
be  entirely  agreeable  or  satisfactory  to  the  President  and  his  admin- 
istration and  to  you,  as  leaders  of  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  said  to  him  that,  so  far  as  the  President  was  con- 
cerned, the  President  had  no  obje^Jtions  to  his  candidacy;  that  the 
President  occupied  the  same  position  which  he  had  held ;  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  Eepublican  elected,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
any  part  in  it  himseli;  but  that  he  was  agreeable  to  the  election  of 
any  good  Eepublican,  and  that  Mr.  Lonmer's  Republicanism  was 
satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer's  Republicanism  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  President,  and  it  was  to  you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  was  to  me ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  to  the  President  and  his  administration,  so  far 
as  you  and  the  President  knew  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  So  far  as  I  knew. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Senator,  you  knew  that  Mr.  Hines  contem- 
plated going  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  My  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  he  was  going. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  wanted  to  have  this  information  Before  he 
started  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  did  you  understand  that  he  was  to  make 
use  of  that  data  in  connection  with  that  visit? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  understood  he  was  to  use  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  can- 
didacy. 

Senator  Fletc;her.  That  he  was  authorized  to  use  that  fact? 
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Mr.  Aldrich.  I  said  he  was  authorized  to  use  it,  and  if  anybody 
questioned  it  they  could  be  referred  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  if  anybody  questioned  his  statement  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  to  the  President,  or  to 
the  administration,  they  could  be  referred  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  the  language  I  used,  so  far  as  the  President 
was  concerned,  was  that  his  candidacy  would  be  unobjectionable  to 
the  President.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy 
was  satisfactory  to  me,  as  I  have  already  stated,  because  he  was  a 
good  Kepublican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  told  Mr.  Hines  that  if  anybody  questioned 
what  you  had  just  told  him  about  the  position  of  the  arnninistration 
and  yourself,  he  or  anybody  questioning  the  matter  could  refer 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  A]j)RiCH.  I  said  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hambct.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hines  had  telegraphed  to 
Senator  Lorimer  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  oo  not  know  anything  about  any  telegrams 
to  anybody. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  request  him  to  telegraph  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  you  said  was  that  if  anybody  questioned  what 
you  told  Mr.  Hines  in  relation  to  that  subject  matter,  that  they 
might 

Mf*.  Aldrich.  Refer  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  they  might  telegraph  or  communicate  with 
you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  They  might  refer  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  would  confirm  it  ? 

Mr.  AiiDBiOH.  Tea. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  intend  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hines  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  would  not  be  objectionable  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  the  idea  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Lorimer  to  be  a 
candidate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  The  idea  which  I  intended  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hines 
was  exactly  what  is  included  in  the  first  part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  he  was  not  objectionable? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  that  the  President  did  not  propose  to 
take  any  hand  in  the  election  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  he  would  not  take  any  hand  in  the  election 
of  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  that  he  wanted  a  Republican  elected, 
and  that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Was  unobjectionable. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  unobjectionable  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  To  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  President  had  the  same  position  that  you  had — 
that  is,  to  have  a  Republican  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  say 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  assume  that  you  assume  that  I  am  going  to  adc  you 
something  that  I  am  not.    My  question  is  this :  The  President's  po- 
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aition  and  your  poBition  were  the  same  in  the  desire  to  have  two 
Bepublican  Senators  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  AiJ)RiCH.  Up  to  that  point,  yes;  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  individuahty  of  the  man  was  not  so  very 
important  to  either  as  thai  two  Republicans  should  l)e  elected,  and 
that  they  should  be  good  Bepublicans  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  To  make  two  Kepiiblicans  grow  where  on\y  one 
had  grown  before  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  reporter  caught  your 
last  answer  as  ^'  ves." 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  positive  as  to  myself,  but  not  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  speaking  for  the  President  now? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  President 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  thought,  was  it  not,  at  that  time,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois  might  adjourn  in  deadlock,  without  electing 
anybody  Senator? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  there  was  a  possibility  of  that,  certainly; 
and  I  think  there  were  some  statements  to  that  effect,  that  it  might 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  known  that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
only  met  (/nee  in  two  years,  and  that  that  vacancy  could  not  be  filled 
until  the  next  legislature  met? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  that  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledjje. 

Senator  (iamble.  And  it  was  also  understood  that  the  membership 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  was  largely  Republican? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  also  known  to  you  and  to  everybody  vho 
knew  of  the  course  of  political  events  that  there  was  an  actual  va- 
cancy from  Illinois  in  one  of  the  senatorshipsf 

Mr.  Aij)RicH.  Yes;  I  understood  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Hopkins's  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March 
that  year,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  Senator?  He  did  not  hold  over 
until  a  successor  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  There  was  a  vacancy.  In  other  words,  the  Senate 
was  then  composed  of  91  Members. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Kern  read  to  you  from  page  823  of  the 
printed  record  in  this  case,  as  follows : 

He  said  that  the  admlniHtration  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  Senator  elected 
before  the  legislature  adjourned,  and  that  they  felt  that  Ck)ngressman  Lori- 
mer  might  be  elected  Senator,  and  they  wished  to  have  me  emphasize  to  him 
the  imi)ortance.  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  it,  of  his  becoming  a  candidate, 
in  doing  all  he  could  to  be  elected  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

You  answered  to  that,  I  believe,  that  you  did  not  say  the  latter 
part  of  it.    That  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  riffht. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  part  preceding  that  was  not  so? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Hines 
on  several  occasions  that  the  JE^esident  was  anxious  to  have  a  Ke- 
publican  Senator  elected  from  Illinois,  So  far  as  that  part  of  it 
is  concerned,  I  have  already  stated  that  I  said  that  to  Mr.  Hines, 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  anybody  ^  with  you  to  see  the  President  on 
that  occasion,  or  any  other  lust  preceding  that — anybody  from 
niinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  see  the  statement  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  and  possibly  in  others  throughout  the  country,  that 
was  said  to  have  been  g^iven  out  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
S9, 1911,  and  published  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Friday, 
June  80, 1911,  as  follows 

Mr.  Aldbich.  I  will  answer  that  question  before  you  begin  read- 
ing, by  saying  I  have  not  seen  any  statement  in  reference  to  the 
matter  in  any  way,  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hanect.  See  whether  this  will  refresh  your  recollection  in 
any  de^ee.  Senator,  on  any  of  the  elements  that  you  have  answered 
in  relation  to  it : 

Mr.  Hines'  testimony  yesterday,  indicating  that  President  Taft  had  expressed 
a  pr^erence  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  brought  forth  the  following  statement  from  the 
White  House  last  night. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  say  to  you,  as  you  may  not 
know  it,  that  this  honorable  committee  was  sitting  at  that  time  here 
in  Washington  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  I  am  imacquainted 
with  any  of  these  transactions,  or  any  of  these  complications,  or  event 
the  sessions  of  this  honorable  committee.  I  have  been  out  of  the 
country  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  must  be  very  happy. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  not  read  anything  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  that  fact,  as  one  which 
will  re  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  committee.  Now,  quoting 
from  this  statement: 

The  fact,  with  reference  to  President  Taft*s  relations  to  Senator  Lorimer*B 
election,  is  this: 

That  during  the  tariff  fight  gentlemen  came  to  him  and  expressed  their  In- 
terest in  passing  the  tariff  bill,  and  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  from  Illinois 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  President  to  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  He  did  not  know  Mr.  Lorimer  well,  although  he  knew 
that  he  was  an  Inflnentinl  Member  of  Congress,  but  he  did  know  Senator 
Hopkins.  He  knew  very  little  about  Illinois  politics,  but  expressed  a  desire 
that  there  should  be  two  Republican  Senators  from  Illinois.  But  when  asked 
to  put  tliat  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  urging  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  be 
declined  to  do  so. 

I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  last  part  of  it — 

But  when  asked  to  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  urging  the  election  of 
Mr.  Ijorimer  he  declined  to  do  so. 

Does  that  in  any  way  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  whether  any- 
body had  asked  the  President,  in  your  presence  or  through  you,  to 
send  a  telegram  or  to  permit  anybody  to  telegraph  through  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  It  does  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  incident 
ever  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  any  other  gentleman 
from  Illinois  had  asked  the  President  to  do  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  I  think  you  said,  Senator,  that  Mr.  Hines  did  leave, 
or  you  understood  he  lert,  either  tiie  night  that  he  talked  with  you 
last  about  this  matter,  or  the  next  day,  for  Chicago  or  Springfield ! 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  but  I  assumec 
from  the  fact  that  he  told  me  he  was  going,  that  he  did  go.  I  di< 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  vou  knew  he  was  going  there  to  convey  the 
general  information  that  he  had  obtained! 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  knew  that  he  was  to  say  to  certain  people  in  the 
legislature  or  to  certain  people  in  Illinois  that  Mr.  Lorimer  s  election 
would  not  be  objectionaole  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Or  to  you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Or  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not  undertake  to  speak  for  anyb(^y  but  my- 
sen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  ony  spoke  for  yourself  and  the  President? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  no  restriction  upon  the  use  of  that  in- 
formation by  Mr.  Hines,  that  would  exclude  him  from  saying  that 
to  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  diflferentiate.  do  you.  Senator  Aldrich, 
between  "  satisfactory  "  and  "  acceptable,"  when  you  use  those  terms 
in  reference  to  Senator  Lorimer's  election  as  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  the  word  I  used  was  "  unobjectionable." 
That  was  the  language  which  I  used. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  understood,  then,  as  you  understand  now, 
that  that  would  be  equivalent  in  that  connection  to  "  acceptable"? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  differentiate  between  the 
words,  but  I  think  that  "  unobjectionable "  was  the  word  I  used« 
That  was  the  word  I  intended  to  use,  so  far  as  concerns  speaJking  for 
the  President.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  President  was  not  urging  the 
election  of  any  man,  or  had  no  anxiety  about  the  election  of  any  man, 
but  was  desirous  that  a  Republican  should  be  elected,  and  that  Mr. 
Lorimer's  candidacy  was  unobjectionable  to  him.  I  tried  to  state  that 
as  plainly  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Senator,  your  first  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  relation  to  Congressman  Boutell  and  his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  speaking  about  my  conversations  with  the 
President.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  that.  I  am  only  speaking  about 
what  I  stated  about  the  attitude  of  the  President.  I  have  tried  to  re- 
frain from  stating  my  conversations  with  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  asking  you  if  the  first  conversation  with 
the  President  was  in  relation  to  Congressman  Boutell? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  made  no  statement  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  the  President  expreas  any  anxiety  or  de- 
sire at  any  time  to  have  Mr.  Lorimer  elected? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  not  to  state  what  were  my 
conversations  with  the  President. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  that.  I  am  asking  you 
if  he  manifested  any  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lorimer  elected? 
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Mr.  Alj>rich.  My  statement  to  Mr.  Hines  was  what  I  have  already 
reiterated,  and  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  state  what  were  my  conver- 
sations with  the  President. 

Senate;!-  Ken  yon.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  President  manifested  any  anxiety  or  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lorimer 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Aldktcii.  I  have  s-tat^  the  President's  attitude  as  I  under- 
stood it,  and  I  think  I  am  stating  it  authoritatively  on  this  subject 
My  statement  has  gone  into  the  record,  and  I  think  the  record  will 
show  exactly  what  I  have  said  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  It  is  your  imderstanding,  then,  that  he  did  not 
express  any  anxiety  or  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lorimer  elected ;  he  merely 
wanted  a  Republican  elected? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  already  stated  that  his  desire  was  simply  to 
have  a  Republican  elected;  that  he  did  not  intend,  himself,  to  take 
any  part  in  the  election;  and  I  think  1  can  say  that  the  statements 
which  I  made  to  Mr.  Hines  were  with  the  authority  of  the  President 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  it  was  at  Mr.  Hines's  instance  that  you 
sought  the  President,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Au>RiCH.  On  those  last  occasions;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  President  did  not  take  the  matter  up  with 
you? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  true  that  the  President  was  concerned  not 
with  the  person  who  might  be  elected,  but  with  having  a  Republican 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  stated  that  to  Mr.  Hines,  and  I  have  stated  it  here, 
that  that  was  the  only  anxiety  that  the  President  had  about  the 
matter — that  a  Republican  should  be  elected,  and  that  the  vacancy 
should  be  filled  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Senator;  that  he  did 
not  intend — ^that  was  as  I  understood  it,  and  that  was  the  attitude 
which  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Hines  and  everybody  else  in  my  talks  upon 
the  subject— that  the  President  did  not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  the 
election,  or  to  undertake  to  ex^cise  any  active  influence  in  behalf  of 
any  candidate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  never  intentionally  ffave  Mr.  Hines  to 
understand  that  he  should  g^o  to  Illinois  and  use  mt  President's  name 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  only  as  I  have  stated,  that  his  election  would  be 
unobjectionable. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  expected  that  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  was  willing  that  it  should  be  used.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  say,  and  I  think  I  am  not  violating  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  relations  between  the  President  and  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
saying,  that  he  never  expresed  to  me,  at  any  time,  any  preference  in 
rererence  to  the  senatorial  election  in  Illinois,  except  that  he  thooftfat 
under  the  circumstances  that  Mr.  Hopkins  ou^ht  to  be  elected,  out 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any  active  part  m  the  election  of  any 
man. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  thought  Senator  Hopkins  should  be  elected 
because  he  had  been  indorsed  m  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  that  too,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  thought,  the  primary  having  been  held,  it  ought  to 
be  carried  out. 
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Senator  Ebnton.  What  was  your  attitude  toward  Senator  Hop^ 
kins — friendly  ? 

Mr.  Aldbich.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  I  was.  I  had 
no  feeling  toward  him  except  friendliness. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  want  him  elected 
Senator  from  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Well,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Because  my  personal  opinions  with  reference  to  the 
matter  are  not  important. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  not  willing  to  give  us  your  information 
and  your  knowledge  in  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Au)RicH.  Oh,  yes;  perfectly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  answer  as  to  your  attitude 
toward  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  attitude  toward  him  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  you  friendly  with  him? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  request  Vice  President  Fairbanks  not  to 
appoint  him  on  the  Monetary  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Never? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  raised  the  question  with  Vice  President  Fairbanks 
that  he  had  not  any  authority  to  appoint  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  the  law? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Under  the  law. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  have  some  little  friction  with  S^iator 
Hopkins  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  No  feeling  on  hie  part  or  on  your  partt 

Mr.  Aldrich.  None  on  my  part.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
his. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  was  not  appointed,  was  he? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  know.   The  recora  will  riiow  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Don't  you  Imow  who  the  members  of  the  -Moiie- 
tary  Commission  are? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes;  but  I  dont  know  whether  he  was  appointed 
or  not.    That  is  a  question  of  legal  construction  of  the  statute. 

Senator  Ejsnton.  Was  an  attempt  made  to  appoint  him? 

Mr.  Aldricxh.  I  think  that  there  was  an  attempt  made. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  objected  to  his  appointment? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  objected  to  the  appointment  of  any^body  on  the 
commission,  because  I  thought  the  law  did  not  penrnt  any  of  the 
vacancies  to  be  filled. 

Senator  Kenton.  Has  he  ever  acted  with  that  commission  since 
atkBt  time? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  he  never  did  act  witti  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  when  was  it  that  you  raised  that  objec- 
tion to  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Scoiator  Kenton.  Was  it  along  during  the  deadlock  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  not  sure.  I  dianot  raise  any  objection  to 
Senator  Hopldns.    I  raised  an  objection  to  the  appointment  of  any- 
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one.    As  I  construed  the  law,  vacancies  were  to  remain  vacancies; 
they  were  not  to  be  filled,  and  I  still  think  that  is  the  law. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  there  ever  been  any  appointments  to  vacan- 
cies? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  There  have  been  appiontments  under  a  decision  or 
an  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  I  understand,  which 
I  have  never  seen ;  out  my  own  personal  opinion  was  that  vacancies 
were  not  to  be  filled. 

Senator  Kjsnyon.  Was  Senator  Hopkins  considered  one  of  your 
followers  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that  you  want  to  press  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  not  any  question  about  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  could  not  tell  you — ^yes,  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  had  questions  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  has  been  growing  a  little.  Was  Senator  Hop- 
kins's attitude  satisfactory  to  you  in  connection  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  know  what  his  attitude  was;  never  did 
know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  know  what  his  attitude  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  income-tax  law? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  hot,  and  never  had  the  slightest  interest  in 
what  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  taking  a  good  deal  of  interst  in  that 
along  about  the  time  of  the  Illinois  deadlock,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  took  no  interest  in  the  income-tax  bill? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  at  that  time.    I  did  subsequently. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Baily-Cummins  bill? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  was  subsequently. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Illinois  senatorial  question? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Long  subsequent,  my  recollection  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  himself  about  the 
Illinois  senatorial  situation  previous  to  his  election? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Never. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation about  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  talked  with  Senator  CuUom,  I  think,  about 
the  desirability  of  having  the  vacancy  filled.  I  talked  with  1^. 
Lowden.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  while  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  or  not;  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
about  it? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Generally,  perhaps;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  early  auring  the  deadlock  did  you  com« 
mence  to  take  an  active  interest  in  that  Illinois  situation  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  never  took  an  active  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  were  not  these  talks  with  the  President 
and  the  talks  with  Mr.  Hines  something  of  an  active  interest? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  talks  with  the  President  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hines,  who  was,  as  I  understood,  an  lUinoisan,  and  who  was  inter- 
ested— I  took  it  for  granted — in  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  that 
State. 
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Senator  Kbnyon.  Did  yon  ask  Senator  Penrose  to  bring  Mr. 
Hines  to  your  room  to  talk  the  situation  over? 

Mr.  Alorich.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  ever  bring  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  no  remembrance  of  Senator  Penrose 
coming  to  your  room  along  about  May  20  with  Mr.  Hined? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  am  very  sure  he  did  not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  send  for  Mr.  Hines  along  about 
May  20? 

Mr.  Aij>RicH.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  the  conditions  in  Illi- 
nois indicated  that  no  Senator  would  be  elected  and  the  legislature 
would  end  in  a  deadlock? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  did  you  sav  that  it  seemed  to  you  that  Con- 
gressman I^rimer  could  be  elected  n*om  that  State? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  that  question  once 
or  twice. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  would  you  mind  answering  it  just  this 
time — that  you  did  not  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  did  you  ask  him  concerning  telephoning 
Congressman  Lorimer  and  ur^^  upon  him  to  become  a  candidat^ 
or  to  assist  in  electing  some  Repuolican  at  the  earliest  date  possible? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  already  answered  that  twice,  I  think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  of  that  kind 
at  all  in  your  office  at  any  time  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  ALdrich.  Oh,  I  remember  conversations,  as  I  have  already 
stated. 

Senator  EIbnyon.  Did  you  telephone  him  to  meet  you  at  your 
house  along  about  May  22  or  23  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  know  or  remember 
about  the  conversations  that  took  place,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  asking  you  that  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  conversation  that  Mr.  Hines  seems  to  have  testified  to  here. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  M^  general  recollection  is  that  the  conversation  I 
had  with  him  was  just  prior  to  the  election — two  or  three  days  prior 
to  the  election. 

Senator  Ejbnyon.  You  do  not  remember  this  office  conversation 
two  or  three  daysprior  to  the  time  he  met  you  at  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Well,  I  have  already  stated  that  I  did  not  remember 
whether  the  conversation  which  I  had  at  that  time  was  in  the  office 
building  or  the  Senate  Building,  or  in  my  house.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  were  you  interested  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Interested  in  it?    How  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  bother  yourself  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent?   Why  did  you  bother  yourself  to  see  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  was  a  Kepublican,  charged  with  more  or  less 
responsibility  with  reference  to  Bepublican  policies  and   Repub- 
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lican  administrations,  and  I  felt  an  interest  to  that  extent  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  in  Illinois — the  same  kind  that  I  would  feel 
in  the  election  of  a  Republican  from  Iowa  or  from  any  other  State. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  been  as  interested  in  the  election  of 
Senators  from  Iowa  as  from  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Ordinarily,  much  more  interested.  My  association 
for  more  than  30  years  with  one  of  the  ndl>lest  men  who  ever  lived 
always  made  me  greatly  interested  in  Iowa  elections,  especially  in 
Iowa  senatorial  elections. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  sena- 
torial elections  in  various  States? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No,  sir;  no  special  interest,  except  that  I  was  always 
^d  when  a  Republican  was  elected.  I  took  no  other  interest  what' 
ever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  cared  not  what  his  views  might  be  on  any 
public  question  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No.    I  was  not  responsible  for  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  discussed  this  Illinois  senatorial  dead- 
lock and  the  question  oi  other  candidates  with  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Only  as  I  have  stated.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  discuss  Mr.  Boutell's  election? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  discussed  the  general  situation,  I  think,  witii 
Senator  Cullom  and  the  Speaker,  and  I  think  that  is  about  alL  I  d# 
not  remember  any  other  conversations. 

Senator  Kjsnyon.  You  merely  told  them  your  interest  was  in  hav- 
ing a  Republican  elected  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  did  not  tell  them  that  I  asked  them  what  the 
situation  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Aij)RiCH.  He  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  I  think, 
from  George  Reynolds,  I  should  say  in  April,  or  it  might  have  been 
in  March.     I  had  never  known  him  before  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  he  been  active  at  all  in  Illinois  politics^ 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  in  national  politics? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  seen  him  around  Congress  a  good 
deal  when  the  lumber  schedules  were  being  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  had  never  seen  him  before  in  my  life  that  I 
know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  see  him  a  good  deal  during  <fee  time  liiat 
the  Senate  was  debating  and  voting  on  the  question  of  Senaitor 
Lormier's  right  to  a  seat? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No;  I  did  not  see  him  at  all.  I  was  not  here — had 
never  seen  him,  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  here  at  the  time  the  vote  was  tak^it 

Mr.  Aldrich.  No  ;  I  was  away  all  through  the  session.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  after  I  left  the  Senate,  and  I  have  never  known  any- 
thing about  it  except 

Senator  Kenyon.   i  our  term  had  not  expired  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  was  sick  and  had  to  go  South.  I  was  not  presmt 
at  that  session  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Senator  Aldrich,  the  condition  of  deadlock  existing 
in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  you  had 
this  last  talk  with  Mr.  Hines,  with  the  result  that  tbere  had  oeen  no 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  up  to  that  time,  was  in  no  way 
induced  bv  you  or  the  Presid^it,  or  by  anything  that  either  you  or 
the  President  did  in  any  degree? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  understana  not — ^not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Neither  you  nor  the  President  had  taken  any  action 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  you  knew  of,  which  induced  the  condition 
of  deadlock  and  prevented' the  election  of  Senator  Hopkins  at  that 
session? 

Mr.  Aldbich.  Certainly  not,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  oertainly  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  condition  that  you  had  to  deal  with,  so  far 
as  you  did  deal  with  it,  was  a.  condition  of  deadlock  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  possibility  that  no  Senator  would  be  elected  from  Illi- 
nois at  that  session?    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  And  whatever  you  did  was  with  a  view  of  having 
some  good  Republican  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  the  only  interest  I  had  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  It  was  not  one  of  opposition  to  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  had  no  such  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recss  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  vou  call? 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  not  finished  with  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Wiehe  then  rei^med  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  this  witness 
I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  publication  in  the 
Washington  Times  dated  Wednesday,  July  19,  Which  may  possibly 
have  and  probably  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  witnesses  to  be 
called  hereafter.  I  assume  that  there  should  be  no  intimidation  and 
no  act  done  b^  anybody  connected  with  these  proceedings  that  would 
in  any  way  induce  a  witness  to  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth,  or 
prevent  him  from  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
out  the  truth ;  and  that  that  tesimony  should  go  in  here  uninfluenced 
by  anything  that  takes  place  here  or  by  any  or  the  surroundings  here. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  record  show  what  this  article  is.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  take  any  action,  but  leave  it  to 
the  committee  to  sav  whether  this  should  continue  and  whether  wit- 
nesses  who  are  called  here  by  the  committee  and  compelled  to  at- 
tend should  be  subjected  to  articles  of  this  kind. 
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"LoRiMER  Probers  Hunt  for  Shields,  Alleged  *  Fixer' — ^Hib  Ac- 
TivrnES  IN  Getting  AFrroAvrra  for  Hines  People  Revealed — ^Hb 
Business  with  J.  B.  Price  Shown — Asked  for  a  Denial  of  Bur- 
gess's Story  of  Jack-Pot  Talk  in  Western  Sleeping  Car. 

[By  JuDSON  C.  Wklliveii.] 

"  The  Lorimer  investigators  got  close  to  the  trail  of  '  Bob '  Shields, 
boss  'fixer'  for  the  Hines  lumber  forces,  during  the  session  of  the 
committee  to-day. 

"  But  where,  oh,  where,  is  Shields?  The  committee  wants  ever  so 
much  to  hear  him  tell  how  he  trailed  around  the  country  hunting 
witnesses  for  Hines,  refreshing  their  memories,  supplying  things  for 
them  to  recollect,  and  getting  them  to  swear  to  it.  But  it  canx  find 
him. 

"John  Benjamin  Price,  a  furtive  young  man  from  Seattle,  told 
the  committee  to-day  how  Shields  'fixed'  him.  Price  was  a  good, 
loyal  Hines  witnesa  He  didn't  intend  to  give  away  any  of  the 
secrets  of  the  lodge.  But  under  cross-examination  he  got  to  telling 
too  much,  and  pretty  soon  the  cat — it  looked  as  big  as  a  fat  tiger — 
was  out  of  the  bag. 

"price  nervous. 

"  Price  was  awfully  nervous,  and  so  was  Hines,  after  the  lid  got 
pried  up  and  the  odors  began  to  escape. 

"It  happened  this  way:  Burgess,  a  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
some  days  ago  told  of  riding  on  a  train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia, 
Minn.,  with  a  party  of  lumbermen.  In  the  smoking  compartment 
Wiehe,  secretary  of  the  Hines  company,  regaled  the  assembled  lum- 
bermen— ^just  as  if  it  was  a  common  enough  and  proper  enough  thing 
for  all  the  big  lumber  interests  to  know  about — with  the  story  of  how 
the  Hines  crowd  elected  Lorimer  and  how  dreadfully  expensive  it 
was ;  cost  $100,000,  in  fact. 

"  That  story  must  be  broken  down  by  the  defense.  Shields  went 
clear  to  Seattle  to  find  Price  and  got  him  to  swear  that  he  was  in  the 
smoking  car  throughout  the  entire  trip  and  never  heard  a  blessed 
word  of  any  such  talk.    He  was  listening  all  the  time,  too. 

"  The  story  of  how  Shields  found  Price  with  practically  no  recol- 
lection of  the  smoking-car  conversation,  talked  it  over  with  him, 
convinced  him  that  he  knew  all  the  men  who  were  present  and  re- 
membered what  was  and  what  was  not  talked  about,  was  rich  and 
edifying.    It  was  a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  '  fixing.' 
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"  Members  of  the  committee  were  mad  all  through  as  the  story 
came  out.  Hines  fidgeted,  and  poor  Price,  who  was  manifestly  do- 
ing the  best  he  could  to  stick  by  the  story  Shields  had  convinced  him 
he  recollected,  sweat  and  fidgeted  and  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
hands  and  turned  a  shade  redder  every  few  mmutes  while  the  torture 
proceeded. 

"  The  hot  stuff  came  out  as  a  result  of  onestions  by  Senator  Ken- 
yon  and  Attorney  Marble.  Kenyon  was  back  on  the  bench  to-day 
after  several  days'  absence,  and  he  got  active  without  delay. 
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'^  Shields  is  wanted,  and  he  will  be  a  star  witness  if  he  is  caught 
He  probably  will  not  be,  for  members  of  the  conmiittee  understand 
that  some  time  ago,  when  matters  began  to  warm  up.  Shields  re- 
ceived a  telegram  at  Chica^  telling  him  to  get  out  of  the  United 
States  as  fast  as  possible.  If  he  didn't  get  out,  he  ^t  hidden,  for 
the  process  servers  of  the  Senate  can't  find  hair  or  hide  of  him  any 
place. 

"  Shields,  if  found,  will  be  put  through  the  longer  catechism — the 
longest  one,  in  fact.  He  has  been  reputed  to  have  handled  a  lot  of  the 
big  money  that  was  used  in  getting  Stephenson  elected  Senator  from 
"Wisconsin  three  years  ago.  In  that  campaign  Stephenson  swore 
that  he  spent  $114,000  getting  the  nomination  alone.  Beyond  that. 
Shields  is  well  understood  in  Wisconsin  to  have  handled  a  big  swag 
in  the  fight  last  vear  to  defeat  La  FoUette.  He  didn't  succeed  so 
well  in  the  La  Follette  fight  as  he  did  in  the  Stephenson  one. 

^'  HARD  FOR   MRS.  PRICE. 

"  The  flat  contradictions  concerning  the  sleeping-car  talk  have  been 
so  rank  that  members  of  the  committee  were  talkmg  to-day  of  start- 
ing perjury  proceedings  in  connection  with  them.  That  both  Price 
and  Burgess  could  have  been  telling  the  truth,  or  what  they  recol- 
lected as  the  truth,  was  regarded  as  utterly  inconceivable. 

^^  Senator  Kenyon^  who,  several  days  ago,  demanded  that  a  bunch 
of  perjury  prosecutions  be  instituted  at  once,  was  especially  at  the 
front  in  developing  the  inconsistencies  in  the  stories  to-day.  He  was 
in  a  bad  temper,  and  business  was  exceedingly  active  for  young  Mr, 
Price. 

^'B.  A.  Johnson,  of  the  American  Lumberman,  told  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  conversation  on  the  railroad  train  between  Duluth  and 
Virginia,  Minn.  He  was  called  by  the  defense  to  help  break  down 
the  stories  that  others  had  told  of  that  trip,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  long  talk  about  the  election  of  Lorimer,  and  that  Wiehe 
bragged  about  the  election  of  Lorimer,  and  how  money  was  used  to 
bring  it  about. 

"'Were  you  sober?'  demanded  Senator  Fletcher,  with  the  mollify- 
ing explanation  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  offensive.  Witness  didnt 
seem  to  mind,  being  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  rectitude  which 
enabled  him  promptly  to  reply :  '  I  was.' 

"  BURQESS  ^  D^>N^r  LOOK  '  DRUNK. 

" '  Do  you  think  Burgess  was  sober  ? '  pursued  the  Senator.  Bur- 
gess had  told  the  committee  in  detail  about  the  talk  that  Johnson 
said  never  took  place. 

" '  He  didn't  look  drunk ;  nobody  was  drunk  on  that  train,'  replied 
Johnson." 

I  should  like  to  have  that  appear  in  the  record  here,  as  part  of  it, 
without  regard  to  what  the  committee  may  do  to  protect  the  wit- 
nesses that  it  subpoenas  and  compels  to  come  here  ana  give  testimony 
in  this  matter.  The  uniform  practice  throughout  the  Christian 
world  is  that  when  a  witness  is  called  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction 
to  do  so  and  to  compel  his  attendance  and  his  testimony,  the  witness 
shall  be  protected  by  all  the  power  of  the  State  or  the  nation  back 
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of  the  community  that  calls  him ;  and  that  nothing  shall  be  done  that 
will  in  any  way  intimidate  that  witness  or  any  other  witness  that 
may  follow  him  thereafter.  I  assume,  this  being  practically  a 
tribunal  lower  only  than  the  Senate  itself  in  this  matter  (and  that 
is  the  highest  in  the  world  in  this  matter),  that  it  may  feel  it  is  its 
duty  to  see  that  its  witnesses  are  not  intimidated,  not  abused,  not 
assaulted  in  this  way  by  anybody  who  has  the  privileges  extended  to 
him  or  them  by  this  committee  of  coming  here  and  getting  the  in- 
formation, and  that  it  will  not  permit  anybody,  either  an  individual 
or  the  press,  to  speak  for  this  committee,  as  this  article  assumes  to, 
in  condemnation  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  here,  and  who 
may  appear  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Judge  Hanecy,  do  you  know  of  any  way  in 
which  the  committee  can  prevent  newspapers  commenting,  wnere 
witnesses  disagree  in  the  testimony  as  these  witnesses  do?  What 
can  the  committee  do? 

Mr.  Hanbot.  The  committee  is  not  called  upon.  Senator,  if  I  may 
express  it  in  that  way,  to  control  the  publication  of  the  testimony 
itself^  or  the  contradiction  between  the  testimony ;  but  the  committM 
can,  in  this  case,  as  it  can  in  every  other,  protect  the  men  whom  it 
calls  here  and  compels  to  come  and  testify,  from  the  assaults  of  the 
people  who  are  permitted  to  come  here  only  by  the  privilege  of  this 
committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  is  not  the  discrepancy  in  the  testimony  erf 
Mr.  Burgess,  for  instance,  and  of  Mr.  Price  and  these  gentleman,  a 
fair  matter  to  be  commented  on? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  what  I  read  this  article  for. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  your  theory  as  to  how  the  committee  can 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  committee  can  stop  anybody  in  «  summary  way, 
if  not  in  any  other;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  any  of  those  summary  proceedings.  Anybody  who  is  receiving 
favors  from  the  committee  can  be  prevented  from  coming  here  and 
speaking  for  this  committee  or  expressing  what  he  or  they  or  it  deems 
the  judgment  of  this  committee,  condemning  the  witness  or  witnesses 
that  this  committee  brings  here;  and  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about 
in  this  matter  and  that  is  the  question  that  confronts  this  committee 
and  the  witnesses  that  it  has  called  and  may  call  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  witness.  The  committee  will  take 
the  suggestion  under  consideartion. 

TESTIMONT  OP  C.  F.  WIEHE— Besumed. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Coming  back,  Mr.  Wiehe,  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess,  with  which  we  were  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  last  adjournment,  did  you  make  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to 
a  jack  pot  having  for  its  object  the  election  of  Senator  Iy)rimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  contribute  any  sum  whatever  to  any  such 
jack  pot? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  contribute  any  sum  whatever,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  bring  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  subscribe  to  any  such  fund  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  to  make  good 
any  fund  that  might  be  used  for  that  purpose,  put  up  by  others! 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  such  fund  was 
organized,  or  built  up,  or  guaranteed,  or  subscribed  by  anybody? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  fund  in  fact  existed  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  personally  ever  make  any  contributions  to 
Senator  Lorimer's  political  campaign  fund  prior  to  the  time  when 
he  was  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Ipaid  no  personal  contribution ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  anv  company,  or  any  organization  with  which 
you  are  connected,  make  any  contribution  of  any  sort  or  kind,  to- 
ward the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other 
office;  and  if  so,  what  was  the  character  of  the  contribution  that 
you  made,  and  when  was  it  made  ?  * 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  Hines  Lumber  Co.  loaned  Mr.  Lorimer's  cam- 
paign committee  three  wagons  and  horses  and  teamsters. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  that  was  in  1906.  Just  before  the  election,  I 
believe,  they  had  a  night  parade  on  the  West  Side,  and  we  loaned 
them  these  three  wagons.  They  decorated  the  wagons.  We  con-» 
tributed  wagons  and  hired  the  teamsters  and  the  horses. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  else  did  the  company  do,  or  did  you  or  Mr. 
Hines  or  anybody  connected  with  the  company  do,  in  regard  to  that 
election  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  got  out  a  circular  in  1906 — I  think  it  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1906 — just  before  the  primaries,  which  circular  we  paid  for 
the  printing  of,  the  addressing  of  the  envelopes  of,  and  delivered  the 
circulars  to  Mr.  lorimer's  campaign  committee,  and  they  mailed 
them  and  paid  the  postage  on  them  themselves. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Senator  Lorimer  or  any  of  his  friends  or  repre- 
sentatives or  any  of  his  political  committees  ever  ask  you,  or  solicit 
you  or  your  company,  or  any  company  with  which  you  are  connected, 
to  your  knowledge,  for  a  contribution  for  campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you,  Mr.  Wiehe,  any  knowledge  in  respect  to 
the  alleged  jack  pot  which  is  said  or  claimed  to  have  existed  at 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No  knowledge,  excepting  what  I  learned  or  gained 
from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  not  knowledge.     That  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  information  or  hearsay,  I  suppose.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  anybody,  or  have  you  met  anybody 
who  ever  claimed  to  have  personal  knowledge  in  respect  to  that  al- 
leged jack  pot? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrak.  There  were  read  into  the  record,  while  Mr.  Hines 
was  on  the  stand,  two  telegrams,  one  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  June 
4,  1909,  and  the  other  one  dated  June  4,  1909,  directed  to  Edward 
Hines  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  signed 
E.  H.  L.  Co.  I  show  you  the  first  of  those  telegrams,  dated  Wash- 
ington D.  C,  June  4,  and  ask  you  if  you  recognize  that  original 
tele^am  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fabrab.  I  show  you  this  other  telegram  and  ask  you  if  you 
remember  sending  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  mark  these  tele^nrams. 

(The  telegrams  were  marked  respectively  "  Wiehe  1 "  and 
«Wiehe2.") 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  have  already  seen  these,  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Hynes.  You  had  better  read  them,  because  there  is  a  misprint 
in  the  copy  which  went  into  the  record.  The  word  "  lake  "  is  sul^i- 
tuted  for  the  word  "  like."  There  is  a  typographical  or  telegraphic 
error. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  better  to  have  them  read. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Read  them,  and  that  will  correct  the  misprint.  One 
reads  all  right,  and  the  other  had  a  misprinted  word. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  telegrams  which  I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  Wiehe, 
and  which  have  been  identified  by  the  stenographer  and  marked 
"  Wiehe  1 "  and  "  Wiehe  2,"  read  as  follows.  Tlie  first  is  on  a  blank 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  and  is  headed  Po.  Mt.  Je.  21.    Paid, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  -^,  1909, 
B.  H.  L.  Co.,  Ohffo.: 

Will  try,  have  Funk  meet  me  Chicago  Saturday  or  Sunday  Could  meet  hbn 
any  time    Like  leave  here  today    Answer  quick. 

Edw.  Hikes. 
9.45  a.  m. 

The  other  telegram  is  on  a  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  blank, 
and  is  headed  June  4, 1909 : 

Bdwabd  Hines, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Funk  New  York  to-day.  Lieaves  this  afternoon  Washington.  There  to- 
morrow. You  can  reach  him  to-day,  George  Perkins'  office,  or  Judge  Gary, 
fifty-one  Broadway. 

E.  H.  L.  Co. 

Can  you  tell  the  committee  to  what  subject  matter  those  telegrams 
refer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  They  refer  to  a  message  Mr.  Hines  asked  me  to  con- 
vey to  Mr.  Funk. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  did  Mr.  Hines  ask  you  to  convey  the  message 
to  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  on  May  31, 1909. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Was  that  the  day  that  Mr.  Hines  left.  Chicago  for 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  was. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  the  message  that  Mr.  Hines  asked  yon  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Funk? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  He  told  me  to  see  Mr.  Funk  and  say  to  Mr.  Funk 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  that  Mr.  Funk  had  talked  to 
him  about. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  give  you,  at  that  time,  any  explanation  of 
that  message  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  know  what  Mr.  Hines  referred  to  when  he 
gave  you  that  message  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Funk  f 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  to  nis  oflSce ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  find  him  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  remember  what  day  you  went  to  see  Mr. 
Funk — whether  it  was  Monday  or  the  day  after  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  June? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  June  1. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  day  that  you  did  not  find  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Funk  after  you  failed 
to  find  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  telephoned  him,  I  think,  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  think  on  the  2d? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  deliver  the  message  to  Mr.  Funk  which  Mr. 
Hines  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr;  Farrar.  What  was  Mr.  Funk's  answer  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Funk  said  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hines  very 
much ;  that  he  expected  to  go  to  Washington  via  New  York,  and  would 
probably  be  there  Saturday,  and  would  like  to  see  him  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  convey  Mr.  Funk's  answer  to  j^ou  to  Mn 
Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  By  telephone. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  on  the  3d  of  June. 

Mr.  Farrar.  These  messages,  then,  which  passed  between  you  and 
Mr.  Hines,  refer  to  this  matter  that  you  have  just  testified  to? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  They  do. 

Mr.  Farrar.  After  you  got  this  tele^am  from  Mr.  Hines  from 
Washington,  what  did  you  do  to  get  the  information  contained  in  this 
telegram  as  to  Mr.  Funk's  whereabouts? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  called  up  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  to  Mr.  Funk.  Some  one  there  advised  me  that 
he  had  gone  to  New  York,  and  told  me  where  he  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  information,  then,  as  to  Mr.  Funk's  whereabouts 
you  got  from  the  Harvester  Co.  by  telephone,  and  put  it  in  this 
telegram  to  Mr.  Hines? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  file  these  two  tele- 
grams with  the  committee  as  exhibits  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiehe. 
They  have  already  been  identified. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Farrar.  ^^^len  did  you  find  out  what  the  message  that  Mr. 
Hines  gave  you  to  Mr.  Funk  referred  to? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  about  6  weeks  affo. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hines  in 
the  interval  between  the  sending  of  these  telegrams  and  6  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  at  this  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  you  ever  connected  wath  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  ^Vhat  position  did  you  hold  on  any  committees  in 
that  association? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  was  chaimian  of  the  trade  committee  of  the  Lum- 
bermen's Association  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Faril\r.  What  did  that  trade  committee  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Tnat  committee  took  a  very  active  part  in  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  the  waterways  through  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  to  Chicago  the  commerce  that  w^e  thought  we  Bad  lost 
on  account  of  the  inadequate  facilities. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Inadequate  facilities  of  the  river? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Of  the  river ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Has  Chicago  any  other  harbor  than  the  Chicago  River 
and  it  branches? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  it  has  a  harbor  at  Calumet.  That  whole  section 
is  called  one  harbor.    Calumet  is  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Harbor. 

Mr.  Farrar.  But  they  have  no  place  other  than  the  Chicago  River 
where  they  can  receive  and  discharge  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  at  Calumet  they  receive  and  discharge  cargo. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  a  good  many  miles  aw-ay  from  (jhicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  that  is  at  South  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  T  am  speaking  of  the  main  body  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  the  Chicago  River  is  the  only  harbor  of  the  main 
body  of  the  city — the  Chicago  River  and  its  branches. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  your  committee  or  you  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee take  any  part  in  the  matter  of  the  closing  of  the  West  Fork 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  we  endeavored  to  prevent  the  closing  of  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  was  trying  to  close  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  International  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Farrar.  From  what  point  to  what  point  did  they  want  it 
closed  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  From  the  intersection  of  the  drainage  canal  to  beyond 
Western  Avenue. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  that  take  in  the  drawbridge  at  Western  Avenue! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  why  they  w^anted  that  branch  of  the 
river  unimproved? 
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Mr.  WiEiiE.  They  owned  property  on  one  side  and  leased  it  on  the 
other,  and  they  desired  the  river  closed  so  that  they  could  have  easy 
access  to  their  property  without  using  a  lighterage  in  crossing  the 
river. 

Mr.  Farkar.  The  river,  then,  split  their  plant  in  two? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Split  their  property  in  two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  had  legal  and  practical  control  of  the  river  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  think  the  river  was  practically  under  the  control 
of  the  sanitary  board.  The  Government,  of  course,  had  practical 
control,  but  the  sanitary  board  was  making  improvements. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  Western  Avenue  Bridge  that  you  speak  of  was 
a  swing  bridge? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  did  the  Harvester  Co.  want  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  They  wanted  to  remove  it,  or  make  a  fixed  bridge 
of  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Making  it  a  fixed  bridge  would  have  destroyed  navi- 
gation on  that  branch  of  the  river,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there 
were  dock  facilities  and  property  owners  entitled  to  the  advantages 
of  commerce  on  that  river  beyond  that  point? 

Mr.  W^iEiiE.  Yes;  our  company  sent  lumber  up  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  done  that  recently? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Xo;  not  recently;  because  our  boats  are  of  too  large 
draft.  This  river  is  not  adequate  to  permit  large-draft  boats  to  go 
through  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  As  I  understand,  the  river  up  to  this  Western  Avenue 
Bridge  had  been  widened  and  deepened  by  the  efforts  of  your  com- 
mittee and  others  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  suppose  our  agitation  helped  to  do  something 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Farrar.  No  improvements,  as  I  understand  it,  have  been  made 
beyond  that  Western  Avenue  Bridge — no  improvements  in  the  river, 
I  mean? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir.     That  is  the  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch. 

Mr.  Farrvr.  It  was  on  that  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch  that 
this  Harvester  Co.  property  was  situated? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  they  desired  that  bridge  to  be  made  a  permanent 
bridge,  and  navigation  from  that  point  on  closed? 

Mr.  WiETiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  this  sanitary  district,  or  these  trustees  of  the 
sanitary  district,  which  you  say  had  legal  and  practical  control  of 
this  river,  had  for  president  whom? 

Mr.  WreHE.  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Faril\u.  How  many  members  were  there  of  that  board  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  nine. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Wlio  at  that  time  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  sani- 
tarv  board  ? 

Mr.  ^A'lEiiE.  Mr.  Isham  RpndoJpli. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whsit  relation  is  Mr.  R.  Jl.  McCormick  to  Medill 
McCormick,  former  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tritmne? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  He  is  a  brother. 

Mr.  P\\RRAR.  WTiat  relation  has  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick  to  the 
Tribune  now? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  believe  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  of  the  Tribune  are 
now? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  do  not  I  do  not  know  absolutely  who  owns 
the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  belongs  generally,  or  a 
greaterpart  of  it,  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  Medul  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  that  the  estate  of  Joseph  Medill  is  owned  by  his 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  McCormick  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  relation  are  these  McCormicks,  of  the  Tribune, 
to  the  McCormicks,  of  the  Harvester  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick  is  a  cousin  of  Cyrus 
McCormick,  of  the  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  do  you  know  what  part  this  sanitary  board 
took  in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  A  public  hearing  was  held  at  Chica^  on  March  12, 
1906.  A  notice  was  sent  out  by  the  Government  engineer  to  all  par- 
ties interested,  inviting  them  to  appear  at  this  public  hearing.  The 
hearing  was  had.  A  number  of  people  appearea.  Letters  were  read 
advocating  the  imjprovement  of  this  river,  and  the  hearing  was  ap- 
parently closed.  (Jn  March  13,  the  next  day,  after  this  hearing  was 
closed,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  chief  engineer  by  Mr.  Isham  Randolph 
recommending  the  closing  of  this  west  fork  in  the  interests  of  tne 
Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  have  before  me  here  the  printed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago. On  page  11347  of  this  volume,  under  the  head  of  "  New  busi- 
ness," and  under  date  of  March  13,  1906,  appears  this  notice  of  this 
matter: 

The  president  proRentecl  a  letter,  written  at  bis  suj^gestlon  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer to  the  United  States  Koanl  of  Engineers  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  west  forlc  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  as  follows: 

Then  comes  this  letter,  which  is  signed  "  For  the  sanitary  district 
of  Chicago,  Isham  Randolph,  chief  engineer." 

Is  that  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  1 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  some  letter  which  is  already  in  evi- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  No;  I  have  a  certified  copy  of  it  here  from  the  War 
Department. 

Was  any  other  letter  that  you  know  of  presented  to  this  United 
States  engineer  who  came  out  there  to  hold  this  public  hearing  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.    There  was  another  letter  written. 

Mr.  Farrar.  By  whom  was  that  letter  written  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Written  by  Mr.  John  C.  Fetzer. 

Mr.  Farbar.  Who  was  he? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  He  was  the  land  agent;  looked  after  the  real  estate 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Fakrar.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  here  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  You  have  a  copy  of  it  there  in  your  hand. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  have  here  a  certified  copy  from 
the  War  Department  of  the  whole  hearing,  with  all  of  the  letters 
that  were  presented  to  the  engineer,  including  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Isham  Randolph  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fetzer,  and  we  would  like 
simply  to  present  the  certified  copy  as  an  exhibit. 

Senator  Kjern.  Can  not  that  be  annotated  in  some  way? 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  put  in  the  appendix. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  would  not  want  to  have  that  printed  in  the 
remilar  record  of  the  testimony,  but  simply  as  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Farrar.  We  are  satisfied  to  have  it  in  the  appendix,  to  which 
the  committee  can  refer. 

(The  certified  copy  was  marked  "  Exhibit  Wiehe  3.") 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to 
this  letter  written  bv  Mr.  Randolph? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did;  in  pretty  vigorous  terms. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  this  letter  long?  Can  you  not  read  it  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Farrar.  It  is  not  very  long.    Here  are  all  of  the  letters. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  This  particular  letter  I  am  asking  about. 

Mr.  Farrar.  It  appears  that  the  engineer  required  all  of  the  par- 
ties who  appeared  there  to  present  their  claims  pro  and  con  about 
this  west  fork  of  the  Chicago  River  in  the  form  of  letters,  and 
this  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  which  I  have  exhibited  to  the 
committee  here,  and  it  contains  them  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  understood  you  to  be  interrogating  about  that 
particular  letter. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes;  and  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 

Security  Building, 

Chicago,  March,  13,  1006. 

To  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  United  States 
Army,  Washington,  D,  G, 

Gentlemen  :  Acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  sanitary  district  of 
Chicago,  I  submit  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  west  fork 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  the  reason  why  objec- 
tion is  made  on  behalf  of  said  district  to  the  improvement  of  the 
said  west  fork  as  asked  for  by  interested  property  owners : 

The  sanitary  district,  at  a  cost  of  $27,861,286.37,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest and  administration,  excavated  a  channel  across  the  divide 
which  separates  the  watershed  tributary  to  Lake  Michigan  from  that 
tributary  to  the  Desplaines  and  Illinois  Rivers.  This  channel  now 
has  a  minimum  width  at  bottom  of  110  feet  a  minimum  depth  of  22 
feet.  The  purpose  of  this  channel  is  so  well  known  that  no  discus- 
sion of  its  uses  need  be  considered  herein.  The  water  flowing 
through  this  channel  is  drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
Chicago  River,  which  river  the  sanitary  district  is  now  engaged  in 
widenmg  to  200  feet  and  deepening  to  26  feet.  Obstructive  center- 
pier  bridges  are  being  removed  and  bascule  bridges  are  being  substi- 
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tuted  for  them.  This  improvement  has  involved  an  expenditure  by 
the  district,  up  to  January  1  of  the  present  year  of  $7^736,422.11, 
exehisive  of  interest  and  administration.  The  completion  of  the 
official  project  of  the  district  for  river  improvement  will,  so  soon  as 
the  tunnels  have  been  removed,  make  of  the  Chicago  River  a  usable, 
safe,  and  commodious  waterway  for  modern  lake  carriers,  which 
heretofore  have  been  unable  to  traverse  this  stream,  and  thereby  op- 
portunity is  offered  for  a  reestablishment  of  that  commerce  which  an 
inadequate  w^aterway  has  estranged  from  Chicago. 

The  w^ork  of  the  district  has  created  a  landlocked  harbor,  the 
dock  frontage  on  which  is  66  miles  long,  ample  for  the  needs  of  a 
vast  commerce. 

The  artificial  channel  of  the  district  begins  at  Robey  Street  where 
it  diverges  from  what  is  known  as  the  west  fork  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  This  west  fork  of  the  Chicago 
River  was  never  in  any  large  or  important  sense  navigable  west  of 
Western  Avenue.  At  or  nearly  at  that  avenue  a  rock  uplift  crosses 
the  channel  and  for  something  like  a  thousand  feet  formed  a  barrier 
to  dredging.  The  reversal  of  the  slope  of  the  Chicago  River  re- 
sulted in  a  further  reduction  of  depth  in  the  west  tork  and  the 
property  owners  demanded  that  the  former  depths  be  restored; 
their  demand  was  recognized  as  an  equitable  one  by  the  district,  and 
this  rock  has  been  excavated  to  a  plane  of  12  feet  below  Chicago 
datum  for  a  width  of  80  feet.  The  map  herewith  submitted  shows 
the  location  of  the  west  fork  relative  to  that  part  of  the  Sanitary 
District  Canal.  The  names  of  abutting  owners  on  the  fork  are 
given.  As  shown,  the  McCormick  Co.  (International  Harvester  Co.) 
owns  everything  on  both  sides  of  this  channel  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Sanitary  Channel  westward  to  California  Avenue,  except  416 
feet  on  the  south  side  owned  by  the  Fitzpatrick  Soap  Factory,  and 
820  feet  on  the  north  side  owned  by  the  Kimball  Piano  Co.  The 
interests  of  the  McCormick  Co.  call  for  a  closing  of  this  channel  or 
the  substitution  of  fixed  for  movable  bridges.  The  interests  of  the 
sanitary  district  would  also  be  conserved  by  the  abolition  of  movable 
brides,  and  for  this  reason — the  channel  of  the  district  is  crossed 
by  three  railroads  upon  four  double-track  bridges,  parallel  and 
contiguous.  These  bridges  must  soon  be  put  in  commission  and 
operated  as  movable  structures,  and  when  this  takes  place  the  dis- 
trict must  not  only  pay  for  making  them  movable  structures,  bat 
must  pay  the  sum  or  $294,000  for  maintenance.  Now,  a  practical 
agreement  has  been  reached  whereby  the  railroads  will  forego  the 
payment  of  this  sum  of  $294,000  if  the  district  will  bring  about  a 
condition  which  will  admit  of  their  bridges  across  the  west  fork 
being  maintained  as  fixed  structures.  This  concession  seems  to  us 
a  just  and  reasonable  one  when  the  burden  of  river  improvement 
which  this  district  has  borne  is  recalled.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  district  to  deprive  the  Kimball  Co.  or  any  other  property  owner 
on  the  west  fork  who  now  has  or  ever  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  navi- 
gable water  front  of  such  advantages  as  it  is  thereby  entitled  to. 
The  district  provides  access  to  the  west  fork  of  the  Chicago  River 
through  what  is  known  as  its  collateral  channels,  a  waterway  c<m- 
necting  the  west  fork  with  the  Sanitary  District  Channel  on  a 
north  and  south  line  about  600  feet  east  of  Kedzie  Avenue.  This 
channel  the  district  stands  ready  to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  and 
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a  width  of  80  feet,  and  to  continue  that  depth  and  width  eastward 
through  the  west  fork  to  the  east  line  of  the  Kimball  property. 
The  west  fork  is  crossed  by  Kedzie  Avenue  on  a  fixed  bridge,  and 
there  never  has  been  any  pretense  of  a  navigable  stream  west  of 
that  avenue.  Save  as  a  means  of  developing  and  exploiting  private 
rtal  estate  holdings  there  is  no  valid  argument  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  justify  the  expenditure  called  for  by  such  improvement  of 
the  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch  as  you  are  asked  to  recommend. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
By  IsHAM  Randolph,  Its  Chief  Engineer, 

In  what  manner  did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Chicago  publics 
to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Randolph's? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  figured  that  a  man  employed  by  the  district — -r 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  In  what  man* 
ner  did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Chicago  public  to  this  letter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  By  circulars  and  talks  before  various  organization^. 

Mr.  Farrar.  On  what  question  did  you  give  these  talks? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  On  the  river  question — obstructions  in  the  river;  and 
incidentally  we  referred  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  mean,  what  did  you  say  in  those  talks  in  reference 
to  this  matter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  said  that  a  man  employed  as  a  public  engineer,  an(J 
whose  salary  was  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
#ho  recommended  the  taking  of  a  public  highway  for  private  in- 
terests ought  to  be  put  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Dia  vou  know  at  that  time,  a&has  been  testified  here 
by  Mr.  Funk,  that  Mr.  Isham  Randolph  had  been  employed  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  to  look  after  their  interests  in  this  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  did  know  it  when  Mr.  Funk  testified  to  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  When  I  read  his  testimony  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  But  you  did  not  know  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  matter,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  letter  indicates  that  he  was  working  for  them. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  until  it  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Mr.  Randolph  ever  find  out  you  were  making 
these  speeches? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes:  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  How? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  got  some  of  the  circulars  that  we  sent  out,  and  be 
saw  the  speeches  referred  to  in  the  talks  printed  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  send  them  to  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir;  but  I  guess  he  got  them.  We  sent  out 
25,000  circulars.     He  tried  to  answer  one  oi  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  is  that  answer? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  have  it  with  me. 

Senator  Kern.  His  answer  to  vour  circular? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  the  original  circular  with  me,  too. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  the  original  circular? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  circular.     [Producing  paper.] 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  Mr.  Randolph's  reply  there? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  There  is  a  reply.     [Producing  another  paper.] 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  is  the  circular  which  your  committee  issued,  Mr. 
Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  you  also  handed  me  another  document  which 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  minority  report  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Walker, 
a  member  of  the  sanitary  district  committee? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board.  I  assisted 
him  in  getting  out  that  circular.  He  is  a  Chicago  real  estate  man. 
This  is  my  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph — my  reply  to  his  circular. 

Mr.  Farrar.  So  these  four  documents  that  you  produce — one  the 
circular  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Cnicago 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  circular  that  was  issued  by  the  Lumbermen's 
Association  was  gotten  out  on  the  attack  made  on  the  Lumbermen's 
Association  and  it  members  by  R,  R.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  president  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir.  We  first  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  asking  them  for  some  information  regarding  the 
sanitary  district.  The  members  replied  that  if  we  would  write  Mr. 
B.  R.  McCormick  for  that  information  he  would  be  very  glad  to  give 
it  to  us.  We  then  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick  asking 
him  certain  questions.  He  did  not  reply  to  that  letter,  but  gave  out 
an  interview  in  the  newspapers  and  saia  that  we  were  a  lot  of  graf- 
ters ;  that  we  were  waxing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  sanitary  board, 
etc.     Then  we  got  out  this  circular. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Whom  did  he  call  a  lot  of  grafters? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  people  who  had  written  him — the  members  of 
the  lumber  exchange. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick asking  for  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  is  it? 

(Mr.  Wiehe  produced  a  paper.) 

Mr.  Wiehe.  When  this  interview  in  the  papers  was  given  out,  I 
got  out  a  letter  to  the  business  interests  of  Chicago  in  reply  to  his 
letter,  and  sent  out  25.000  of  them,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tions we  asked ;  and  I  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  letters  that  you  refer  to  are,  first,  a  letter  dated 
Chicago,  July  17,  1008,  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick,  presi- 
dent of  the  sanitary  district,  and  signed  "The  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation "  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Next  a  letter  dated  Chicago,  July  31,  1908,  addressed 
"To  the  business  interests  of  Chicago,"  and  signed  by  the  Lumber- 
men's Association  and  a  great  many  other  individual  names? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir.  Here  are  the  newspaper  interviews  given 
by  Mr.  McCormick  [producing  other  papers]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wiehe,  will  you  not  put  these  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come,  chronologically^ 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haxecy.  Do  that  now,  please,  ami  have  them  marked,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  mistake  about  them.  Just  arrange  them  in 
chronological  order. 

Mr.  WaEHE.  I  will  add  also  that  some  time  later  than  this  I  got 
out  a  newspaper. 

Senator  Kern.  Does  that  bring  it  down  to  date? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  reckon  it  does.  I  might  as  well  give  you  the  news- 
paper, too;  then  you  will  have  the  whole  edition  [producing  a 
paper]. 

Mr.  Farrar.  AVhat  is  that — the  Chicago  River  and  Harbor  Asso- 
ciation River  Bulletin? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Whose  picture  is  that  on  the  last  page? 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  Senator  Lorimer's  picture.  In  order  that 
the  committee  may  have  all  the  facts  and  phases  of  this  controversy, 
we  should  like  to  have  these  matters  put  mto  the  record  as  exhibits 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiehe,  to  be  printed  in  the  appendix  and 
not  in  the  text. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  Farrar.  One  of  these  papers  that  you  have  produced  here, 
Mr.  Wiehe,  is  a  pamphlet  dated  October  26,  1908,  signed  by  Isham 
Randolph,  headed  "Further  reflections  upon  the  business  men  of 
Chicago,  suggested  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion." Is  that  the  answer  which  Mr.  Randolph  made  to  your  at- 
tacks in  the.se  speeches,  or  the  answer  which  he  made  to  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Lumbermen's  Association? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  was  an  answer  to  this  circular  that  we  got  out. 
He  attempted  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  we  asKed  the 
sanitary  board,  as  to  why  they  paid  large  sums  for  property  and 
let  the  people  that  occupied  the  property  use  it  free  of  rental ;  and 
we  never  received  any  satisfactory  answer.  Mr.  Randolph  states 
in  his  letter  that  they  held  possession  of  this  property  fhrough  some 
tactical  advantage.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  I  had  photo- 
graphs taken,  showing  the  occupancy  of  the  property,  and  exhibited 
those  photographs  on  lantern  slides;  and  in  fact  I  had  photographs 
taken  of  every  obstruction  in  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  rail- 
road  bridge  beyond  Western  Avenue. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  did  you  exhibit  those  lantern  slides? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  Before  various  organizations  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Then,  as  I  gather  from  your  statement,  you  delivered 
lectures  on  this  subject,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  did  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  lectures.  I  talked 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  it  was  during  these  talks  that  you  made  this 
attack  on  the  closing  of  the  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  An  attack  on  Mr.  Randolph  for  writing  this  letter? 

Mr.  AA^iehe.  That  and  some  other  things. 

Mr.  Faril\r.  I  mean  to  say,  that  was  one  of  the  things? 

Mr.  Wh:he.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  things. 

Mr.  Farr.\r.  And  on  Mr.  McCormick,  the  president  of  the  board? 

Mr.  AA^iEHE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  We  ask  that  these  documents  be  identified,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  committee  to  admit  them  into  the  record  or  not- 

The  Chairman.  Let  them  be  marked  for  identification. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer,  for 
identification,  as  follows:  ''Ex.  Wiehe  No.  4,  July  20,  1911;''  ''Ex. 
Wiehe  Xo.  5,  July  20,  1911;"  "Ex.  Wiehe  No.  6,  July  20,  1911;" 
"Ex.  Wiehe  No.  7,  July  20,  1911;''  "Ex.  Wiehe  No.  8,  July  20, 
1911 ;  '^  "  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  9,  July  20,  1911 ;  "  "  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  10,  July 
20,  1911;"  ^'Ex.  Wiehe  No.  11,  July  20,  1911;  "  and  "Ex.  Wiehe 
No.  12,  July  20,  1911.'^) 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  did  they  obtain  the  money  for  this  W(Hrk? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  By  taxing  the  property  in  the  sanitary  district.  They 
have  si)ent  about  $80,000,000  on  about  82  miles  of  waterway  there 
that  are  absolutely  no  good  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  because  they  can 
not  be  reached. 

Senator  Fletcher.  WHiat  in  a  general  way  was  included  in  the 
sanitiUT  district?  You  say  by  taxing  the  property  in  the  sanitary 
district. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  took  in — I  have  a  little  map  here  that  shows  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Just  tell  us  in  a  general  wav. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  takes  in  nearly  all  or  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  some 
of  the  outlying  territory  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  thing  that  I  particularly  objected  to,  or  one  of  the 
things,  they  talked  about  digging  a  channel  from  Calumet  to  the  Sag, 
at  an  expense,  they  said,  of  $20,000,000.  The  original  estimate  of 
the  sanitarv  district  was  about  that,  and  they  have  spent  about 
$80,000,000.' 

The  parent  district  paid  94  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  The  Calumet 
annex  and  the  North  Shore  annex  both  together  paid  6  per  cent 
of  the  taxes.    Here  is  a  map  w-hich  show^s  the  district. 

Senator  Fiji^tcher.  I  do  not  care  about  the  map. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  statement  is  correct,  is  it  not*  It  takes  in  nearly 
all  the  city  of  Chicago  and  part  of  the  outlying  towns  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Down  to  the  present  time,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  contest?  That  is,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  results? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  succeeded  in  preventing  the  putting  in  of  abut- 
ments in  some  of  the  bridges,  sticking  them  out  into  me  river  and 
obstructing  it,  and  we  have  a  number  of  new  bridges  which  they 
agreed  to  build  200  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  fixed  bridges? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  they  are  swing  bridges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  fixed  bridges  been  constructed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that 
letter? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  have  kept  the  river  open? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.  I  think  if  we  had  not  started  the  a^tation 
they  would  have  attempted  to  put  fixed  bridges  over  the  nver.  I 
think  that  was  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  agitation  did  result  in  the  removal  of  nearly 
all  the  center-pier  bridges? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Farrab.  Some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  it  did  remove  some  of  them.  Several  more  haVe 
been  taken  out.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  money,  but  they  expect  to  remove  all  that  have  center  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  result  of  this  that  that  is  to  be  preserved  for 
navigation  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  what  we  agitated  for,  to  preserve  it  for  navi- 
gation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  results  of  it  now?  Has  that 
policy  been  adopted? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  branch  being  navigated  now? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  west  fork? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  a  rock  ledge  in  there.  I 
think  the  result  of  our  agitation  induced  the  harbor  commission  to 
file  a  report  there  at  Chicago,  recommending  the  improvement  of  this 
river  and  widening  it  to  200  feet. 

Senator  Kern,  llecommending  it  to  whom? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  To  the  city  council  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  Mr.  McCormick  now  the  president  of  this  sanitary 
board? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  he  was  defeated  last  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Defeated  last  November? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  At  a  popular  election  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Sir.  Farrar.  And  he  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  the  members  of  the  board  who  were  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Mr.  McCormick  elected  or  defeated  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  they  were  elect-ed. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  do  not  know  that  you  understand.  What  ticket  did 
Mr.  McCormick  run  on? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Was  the  Republican  ticket  defeated  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Were  there  any  exceptions  to  the  defeat? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  w^hole  Republican  ticket 
was  defeated  except  Judge  Cutting  and  Judge  Newcomer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  definitely  about  that. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Wiehe,  in  the  report  of  the  Helm  committee,  ort 
page  11,  the  committee  say  as  follows: 

Your  commlllt^e  further  reports  tli.it  beiup  desirous  of  exnminlng  the  books, 
papers,  and  accounts  of  Edwnrd  Hines,  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  and  C.  F. 
Wiehe,  one  of  Its  officers,  it  caused  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  issue,  requiring 
the  production  of  such  proof;  that  upon  the  hearing  the  said  Wiehe  attended 
and  declined  to  produce  such  proof,  but  offered  to  permit  the  counsel  of  your 
committee  to  attend  at  the  Chicago  office  and  make  an  examination  of  the  same. 

Is  the  statement  contained  herein,  that  you  declined  to  produce  this 
proof,  true? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  is  not. 
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Mr.  Farbar.  Did  you  decline  to  produce  it  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  turn  to  page  170  of  that  report,  and  to  the  matter  of 
your  examination  before  that  committee: 

Q.  Mr.  Wiehe,  you  were  served  with  a  subpoena  In  this  matter,  were  you? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  attend  at  this  session  of  the  committee  to-dny? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  requested  in  any  by  that  subpcena  to  produce  certain  In- 
formation, were  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Certain  boolis.  canceled  checlcs,  and  so  forth? — A.  Well,  as  I  interpret  this 
subpoena  it  is  aslcing  me  to  produce  books,  canceled  checks,  check  stub  books, 
showing  all  receipts  and  disbursements  made  during  a  certain  month,  togeth^ 
with  telegrams,  and  so  forth,  that  bear  in  any  way  upon  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator.  I  have  no  such  documents,  hence  I  can  not  produce 
them. 

Was  that  the  answer  that  you  made? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  the  subpoena  that  was  served  upon  you? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  your  statement  of  that  subpoena  in  this  answer 
correct  ? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Will  you  produce  that  subpcena? 
(Witness  produces  a  paper,  subsequently  marked  "  Wiehe  13.") 
Mr.  Farrar.  This  is  not  the  original.    This  is  a  copy? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  This  is  the  one  served  on  me. 
Mr.  Fari;ar.  This  is  the  one  served  on  you? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
Mr.  Farrar.  And  it  goes  on  in  the  usual  form : 

AH  books,  canceled  checlcs,  and  checlc-stub  l>oolvs  showing  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  made  by  you  during  the  months  of  Mny,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1909,  and  all  letters,  telegrams,  and  other  written  memoranda  bearing  in  any 
way  upon  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  during  the 
years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  whether  the  same  were  received  or  sent  by  you, 
and  in  the  event  of  your  failure  to  find  the  original  of  said  letters  and  tele- 
grams, then  you  are  hereby  required  to  produce  copies  thereof. 

That  was  the  subpoena  which  was  served  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  see  that? 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  handed  to  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  I  read  from  page  171  of  your  examination  be- 
fore the  Helm  committee,  in  which,  after  stating  that  you  kept  no 
accounts,  but  that  you  kept  your  checks  and  stub-check  books,  you 
were  asked : 

Q.  Well,  July  12,  1909,  did  you  keep  any  book  or  books  in  which  you  set 
down  receipts  and  disbursements? — ^A.  Only  as  I  stated. 

Q.  Only  In  the  check  book? — A.  That  is  all ;  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  have  those  check  books,  those  stubs? — A.  I  have  them  In 
Chicago;  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  also  have  those  canceled  checks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  None  of  those  thinRS  you  have  produced,  as  I  understand? — A.  No;  but 
I  will  say  right  here  for  your  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee. 
If  you  will  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  your  committee  here  to  come  to  Chicago, 
that  I  will  submit  for  your  inspection  all  of  the  checks  of  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.,  and  every  subsidiary  company  that  we  are  interested  in,  from 
April  1  to  July  30,  together  with  Mr.  Hines's  personal  checks  and  personal 
checks  that  I  have. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  objection A.  And  I  would  make  that  tender  to  you  now 

8o  that  you  can 

Q.  By  subcommittee  what  do  you  mean? — ^A.  Why,  any  member  of  your 
committee — Mr.  Ettelson,  Mr.  Helm,  or  yourself. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  that  data  to  me?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  the  legal  representative  of  the  committee? — A.  I  won't  submit  It  to 
you,  but  I  will  permit  you  to  come  to  our  office,  or  any  place  in  town  there  that 
we  can  get  all  this  data  to  you,  and  let  you  examine  it  to  your  heart's  content. 

Q.  And  when  could  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  be  made,  Mr.  Wiehe? — 
A.  Any  time  that  you  desire  to  make  it. 

Q.  Who  besides  you  would  have  authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  that 
arrangement? — A.  Who  besides  me?    Why,  I,  personally,  Mr.  Hines. 

Q.  Well,  you  speak  with  authority  from  the  other  officers  of  the  company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  speak,  also,  so  far  as  your  individual  and  personal  accoimts  are 
concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  for  yourself? — A.  Yes.  And  I  also  will  add  to  that  that  I 
endeavored  to  get  the  checks  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  Hines  is  proFident.  We  tried  to  get  those  checks.  We  can  not 
control  that;  but  I  will  try  to  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  the  two  banks  in  which  you  did  business  in 
1909  exhibiting  to  me  or  to  some  member  of  the  committee  a  certified  statement 
of  your  account  with  those  banks? — A.  No;  I  will  submit  it  to  you  myself. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  have  any  objection  to  your  bank  doing  it? — ^A.  No;  none 
at  all. 

Q.  If  we  should  want  to  get  that  additional  information  from  them? — ^A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  This  subpoena  also  calls  for  letters,  telegrams,  and  other  written  memo- 
randa which  l)ear  in  any  way  upon  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Illiuois.    Have  you  any  such? — A.  No;  I  have  no  such  documents 

Now,  sir,  are  you  willing  to  repeat  these  statements  before  this 
committee  here? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  You  mean  to  make  the  same  tender  ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  willing  to  make  to  this  committee  here,  and 
to  its  counsel,  the  same  statement  which  you  made  to  the  Helm  com- 
mittee about  your  bank  books,  your  checks,  your  personal  accounts, 
your  bank  accounts,  letters,  telegrams,  and  matters  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  those  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  of 
which  you  are  the  secretary  and  treasurer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  all  such  connected  or  subsidiary  companies  as 
you  are  also  connected  with  in  any  official  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Hines,  personally  and  through  his  counsel, 
makes  the  same  tender? 

Senator  Kern.  The  question  immediately  following  the  last  one 
read  by  Judge  Farrar  which  is: 

Did  you  ever  receive  from  anyone  any  letter,  telegram,  or  other  written 
paper  bearing  in  any  way  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  liorimer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Do  you  still  stand  by  that  declaration? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  receiving  anything  that  bore  on  his 
election,  excepting  these  telegrams  that  were  presented  here  to-day, 
and  I  did  not  know  about  them  then. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  did  not  know  that  they  bore  upon  his  election 
or  his  candidacy  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  let  that  subpoena  be  marked  by  the  ste- 
nographer? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  Wiehe  13.) 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  it  be  offered  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Farrar.  We  offer  it  in  evidence,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it 
printed  as  an  exhibit. 

The  document  referred  to  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows : 

Wiehe  13. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  iSangamon,  88 : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  C.  F.  Wiehe,  greeting. 

We  command  you,  that  all  business  and  excuses  being  laid  aside, 
you  and  each  of  you  attend  before  the  senatorial  committee  of  the 
general  assembly  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  senate  resolu- 
tion No.  17,  of  which  the  undersigned  is  chairman,  on  the  2r)th  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  1911,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  appellate- 
court  rooms  in  the  supreme-court  buildinnj,  at  the  city  of  Spring- 
field in  said  county,  to  testify  and  give  evidence  in  a  certain  inves- 
tigation now  pending  and  undetermined  before  said  committee, 
which  investigation  is  being  conducted  under  said  resolution  wherein 
certain  official  misconduct  on  tlie  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  is  alleged;  and  that  you  also  diligently 
and  carefully  search  for,  examine,  and  inquire  after,  and  bring  with 
you  and  produce  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid  all  books,  canceled 
checks,  and  check-stub  books  showing  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
made  by  you  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1909,  and  all  letters,  telegrams,  and  other  written  memoranda  bear- 
ing in  any  way  upon  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Ilfinois  during  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  whether  the  same 
were  received  or  sent  by  you,  and  in  the  event  of  your  failure  to 
find  the  original  of  said  letters  and  telegrams,  then  you  are  hereby 
required  to  produce  copies  thereof,  together  with  all  copies,  drafts, 
and  vouchers  relating  to  the  said  documents,  and  all  other  docu- 
ments, letters,  and  paper  writings  whatsoever  that  can  or  may 
afford  any  information  or  evidence  in  said  cause;  and  this  you  shall 
in  nowise  omit  under  penalty  of  the  law,  and  have  you  then  and 
there  this  writ. 

Witness,  Douglas  W.  Helm,  chairman  of  said  comnuttee  at  Spring- 
field, in  said  county,  this  loth  day  of  April,  A.  D  1911. 

D.  W.  Helm, 

Ohmrman, 

State  of  Illinois,  Cminty  of  Cook^  ss,: 

,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  served  the 

within  writ  by  reading  the  same on  the day  of 

,  1911. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1911. 


Notary  Public. 
Mr.  Farrar.  Does  the  record  show  the  offer  made  by  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  Edward  Hines  to  this  committee  relative  to  inspection  and 
examination  of  all  of  his  books,  papers,  accounts,  and  bank  accounts, 
letters,  telegrams,  and  so  forth? 
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(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  Mr.  Hiiies,  persoually  and  tbrou};h  his  counsel,  makes  the 
same  tender. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  accordance  with  this  offer  which  you  made  there, 
did  Mr.  Healy,  counsel  for  the  Helm  committee,  who  is  also  counsel 
for  this  committee,  make  the  inspection  and  examination  which  you 
tendered  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  vou  furnish  all  of  the  books,  papers,  documents, 
and  so  on,  that  you  found  for  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  was  reported  bv  the  committee,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  it  was  until  I  prodded  Mr.  Healy  up  a 
little. 

Senator  Kern.  I  ask  you  if  these  words  do  not  appear  in  the 
printed  report  of  the  committee,  which  it  submitted  to  the  Illinois 
Legislature : 

That  in  this  (•onne<'tion  your  conmiittee  desires  to  reiM)rt  that  the  said  Hiues 
and  tlie  sMid  Wiolie  exliildtinl  i(»  Its  counsel,  io  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  all 
the  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  said  individuals  and  siid  Mward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.,  together  with  the  books,  i)ai  crs.  and  accounts  of  many  subsidiary 
companies,  and  gave  to  your  counsel  every  then  present  means  and  opi)ortunity 
to  make  any  and  every  investigation  which  udght  then  occur  to  him,  and  pro- 
duced checks,  papers,  book  accounts,  etc.,  when  the  same  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  that  is  in  there;  but  Mr.  Healy  agreed  with  me 
that  he  would  immediately  report  and  make  public 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  was  not  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois— the  words  I  have  read? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  statement  is  in  that  report ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  that  committee  make  any  report  or  was  it  able 
to  find  anything  that  bore  upon  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  report. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  not  that  committee  report  that  a  preliminary 
examination  of  such  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  by  counsel  for  the 
committee,  developed  the  fact  that  the  same  were  so  numerous  and 
involved  and  incomplete  that  no  complete  or  satisfactory  examina- 
tion thereof  could  be  made  except  by  employing  an  expert  accountant 
or  an  auditor,  which  would  require  more  time  than  then  remained 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  that  is  the  report,  but  Mr.  Healy  took  our  cash- 
book  for  the  five  months  that  he  asked  for  here.  I  think  we  threw  a 
month  in  to  him  extra.  He  ran  down  every  item  in  the  cashbook  and 
picked  out  such  items  as  he  desired  information  on — every  disburse- 
ment. He  asked  what  this  was  and  what  that  was  and  what  this 
was  for  and  what  that  was  for,  and  we  produced  whatever  he  called 
for  immediately.  He  then  examined  Mr.  Hines's  personal  checks, 
and  he  examined  my  personal  checks  and  agreed  with  me  that  he 
would  make  this  report  to  the  committee.  I  watched  the  newspapers 
for  two  weeks  to  get  that  report,  and  no  report  was  given.  Then  I 
telegraphed  Mr.  Healy  and  he  did  not  reply  to  that  telegram.  I 
wired  Mr.  Helm,  and  I  sent  four  or  five  tracers  after  those  tele- 
grams, and  I  have  got  no  reply  to  this  day,  so  I  assume  that  that 
report  was  not  made  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Was  anything  said  about  the  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
offering  to  employ  an  expert  accountant  or  any  expert  that  the  com- 
mittee might  select? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  To  go  through  all  of  your  books  and  papers,  and 
make  a  report  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  WiEiiE,  Yes ;  I  suggested  that  to  Mr.  Ilealy. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Didn't  you  all  agree  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
such  expert? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  many  days  was  that  offer  made  before  this 
committee  closed  its  sittings? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  a  little  over  two  weeks,  probably. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Can  you  give  the  exact  date  when  Mr.  Healy  made 
this  examination?    Haven't  you  got  a  memorandum  of  it  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  the  28th  of  April,  1911. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Then,  that  was  the  date  when  you  offered  to  pay  any 
expert  that  they  would  employ  to  make  an  examination  of  the  books? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  report  appears  to  be  dated  the  17th  day  of  May, 
so  that  it  was  19  or  20  days  before  this  report  was  made  that  you 
made  that  offer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  wired  Mr.  Healy  on  May  11,  and  I  wired  Mr. 
Helm  on  May  13. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Healy  or  the  committee  accept  you  offer 
for  them  to  appoint  an  expert,  and  for  you  to  pay  him,  to  make  an 
examination  of  all  these  books  and  papers  and  documents  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  They  did  not ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Di<i  they  make  any  reply  to  your  offer  to  appoint 
such  an  expert  and  to  pay  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Wiehe,  you  have  testified  relative  to  this  meeting 
with  Cook  and  O'Brien  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  What  matters 
of  business  were  discussed  there  during  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  voting  of  the  Hines  stock  with  the  Weyerhaeuser 
stock  was  one  matter. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  what  other  matter? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  we  talked  generally  about  some  unsettled  inter- 
est matters  with  O'Brien  and  O^ok  and  some  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. 

Mr.  MARBr4E.  And  what  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Bainy  Lake  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  we  had  another  matter  up  with  McKenzie  & 
Mann  at  the  time  that  was  unsettled. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  question  of  furnishing  rails,  and  the  question  of 
adjusting  interest  on  bonds. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  question  of  purchasing  rails  from  McKenzie  A 
Mann? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  the  question  of  their  furnishing  rails  to  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Bainy  Lake  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  matter  was  discussed  that  morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so.    That  is  my  recollection. 
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Mr.  Marbijc.  You  are  sure  that  was  not  the  principal  matter  that 
was  discussed  that  morning? 

Mr.  Marble.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  principal  matter 
was  this  voting  of  the  stock  of  the  Hines  Co.  with  the  Weyerhaeusers, 
amalgamating  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  Cook  and  O'Brien  make  arrangements  for 
that  meeting — tlie  day  before? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  The  dav  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  thev  tell  vou  what  thev  wanted  to  meet  about? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  what  the  meeting  was  to  be  about  until 
you  arrived  there? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  they  make  arrangements  with  you  to  have 
you  call  Mr.  Hines  to  them  on  the  day  before?  What  was  it  they 
did  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  They  called  me  on  the  telephone.  I  think  Mr.  Cook 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  desired  to  know  if  Mr.  Hines  was  in 
town.  I  told  him  he  was  not,  but  that  I  expected  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  said  he  would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  asked  you  to  arrange  the  meeting? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Hines  on  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  On  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhen  you  met  him  at  the  train? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  0  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  that  time;  8.55. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  you  got  into  the  automobile  to  start  away 
from  the  station? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  him  downstairs. 
I  talked  with  him  a  few  moments  down  in  the  depot. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  before  you  got  into  the  automobile  to  leave  the 
depot? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Hines  what  the  meeting  was 
for? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  matter  about  the  rails  something  of  im- 
portance ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Important  to  Mr.  Hines  as  well  as  to  Cook  and 
O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  it  w^ould  be  important  to  them.  They  are  stock- 
holders in  the  company. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  a  stockholder  in  the  company  also? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  interests  would  be  the  same  as  theirs? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Proportioned  to  the  amount  of  his  stock? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Hines  said  to  you  when 
you  told  him  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  wanted  to  see  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  said  he  thought  he  could  meet  them  about  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  Cook  and  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  next  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  very  morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  morning  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hines;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  advise  them  ? 

Mr:  Wiehe.  By  telephone. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  soon  as  you  got  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  was  what  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  about  a  quarter  to  10,  I  should  think. 

Senator  Kxrn.  Whom  did  you  call  up? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  called  up  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  told  Mr.  Cook  that  Mr.  Hines  had  arrived  in  town 
and  would  be  able  to  see  him  about  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  did  vou  tell  him  where  he  would  see  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hot^l. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  the  first  thing  you  did  when  you  got  back 
to  the  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  say  that  was  the 
first  thing  or  the  second  thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  did  it  very  soon  after  your  arrival  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  did  it  soon  after  my  arrival  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  far  did  you  say  you  rode  with  Mr.  Hines  that 
morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  went  to  La  Salle  and  Adams  with  him,  and 
there  I  took  a  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  your  testimony  of  yesterday  was  misreported. 
It  seems  to  indicate  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and  Clark. .  That  would 
not  be  possible,  of  course,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  said  on  yesterday  that  I  thought  it  was  either 
Clark  and  Adams  or  La  Salle  and  Adams,  but  I  am  pretty  positive 
it  was  La  Salle  and  Adams. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  took  a  street  car  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anything  further  said  in  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cook  regarding  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  conference  which 
was  to  be  had? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  As  soon  as  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Hines  what  hour 
he  could  meet  them  I  called  up  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  there 
about  that  time, 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  them  he  would  come  to  their  room  or  to 
the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  To  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  what  room  they  occupied  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHH.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  made  the  appointment  for  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  that  it  was  broucht 
to  your  attention  that  Mr.  Hines  was  being  discussed  with  regard  to 
the  reported  furnishing  of  money  to  secure  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  think  along  in  either  May  or  June  of  1910.  I 
do  not  recollect  exactly  which  month.    It  was  along  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  who  brought  that  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Why,  I  think  it  was  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Marble.  May  or  June,  1910? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  thmk  the  first  thing  I  saw  was — ^well,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  I  did  see,  but  it  was  some  article  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Hines's  name  in  the  article  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  The  first  thing  I  noticed,  I  do  not  think  his 
name  was  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Marble.  Something  you  noticed  subsequently  to  that  time! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  reporters  call  upon  you  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  those  articles? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  upon  me;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  whether  reporters  called  upon  Mr. 
Hines  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Weehe.  I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  questions  were  pro- 
pounded to  you  or  to  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time,  relative  to  the  matter 
of  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  believe  there  were  questions  presented  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  know  there  were,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  By  the  Chicago  Tribime? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  By  a  representative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  something  to  do  with  that  matter 
shortly  after? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  with  Mr.  Hines  to  see  Mr.  Keeley,  and  Mr. 
Hines  told  Mr.  Keeley  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  that  those 
questions  referred  to. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  was  at  Mr.  Keeley's  office? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  in  the  Tribune  Building. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  parted  in  a  friendly  way  that  night? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  With  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Marble.  With  Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  we  may  have  parted  in  a  friendly  way,  but 
inwardly  we  were  not  very  friendly  to  him. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  that  was  some  time  in  May. 

Senator  Kern.  After  the  publication  of  the  White  confession? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  was  after  the  publication  of  the  White  story. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  Maj? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  My  recollection  is  it  was  some  time  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  Mr.  Hines's  name  figured  in  any  newspapers 
up  to  that  time  in  connection  with  that? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  had  or  not,  but  that 
matter  I  know  occurred,  because  I  was  with  him  at  the  Union  League 
Club  when  the  Tribune  representative  was  there. 

Senator  Kern.  I  did  not  quite  hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  say  that  matter  occurred,  because  I  was  with  Mr. 
Hines  at  the  Union  League  Club  when  the  Tribune  representative 
presented  this  list  of  questions;  and  my  recollection  is  he  said  if 
he  had  anything  further  to  say  about  that  to  see  Mr.  Keeley. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  questions,  as  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  think  I  can  get  the  gist  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  want,  Mr.  Wiehe. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  gist  of  the  thing  was,  if  he  knew  of  any  syndicate 
that  had  put  up  money  for  this  election,  or  if  he  had  put  up  any, 
or  something  along  that  line.  I  w^ould  not  be. able  to  repeat  exactly 
what  it  was.     I  think  that  was  the  gist  of  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  you  called  on  Mr.  Keeley,  did  he  say 
anything  about  the  Funk  conversation,  or  anything  that  indicated 
that  he  had  information  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Wuit  did  he  sav  as  far  as  he  was  concerned? 

Mr.  W^iEii?:.  AVhy,  he  said  they  were  very  earnest  in  this  matter, 
and  they  proposed  to  follow  the  matter  up.  The  interview  was  very 
short. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  give  you  any  information  at  all? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  to  what  he  knew  or  what  had  been  told 
him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Wiehe,  you  have  answer  the  Senator,  have  you, 
that  Mr.  Funk's  name  was  not  mentioned  at  that  conference? 

Mr.  W^iEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hines  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Keeley  that  Mr.  Funk 
had  been  asked  to  contribute  to  a  campaign  fund,  did  he? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Funk's  name  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  International  Harvester  Co.  mentioned? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  Mr.  Shields  to  hunt  up  the  witnesses 
who  were  on  the  car  from  Duluth  to  Virginia  on  the  trip  which  has 
been  testified  to  here  in  March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  Shields  when  you  sent  for  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  telephoned  him  at  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  told  him  to  go  over  to  Duluth  and  see  the  porters 
on  the  trains  and  see  if  he  could  locate  and  find  out  who  the  people 
were  on  that  car  that  went  into  Canada*. 

Mr.  AL^rble.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  further? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  communicate  with  you  soon  after  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  told  me  he  had  found  the  porters  and  talked  with 
them,  and  they  had  advised  him  that  they  thought  he  could  get  that 
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information  from  the  immigration  agent  at  the  Canadian  line,  and  I 
told  him  to  go  up  there  and  get  the  information,  and  when  he  got  it 
and  located  the  people,  to  go  to  them  and  gei  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  what  affidavits  to  gefi 

Mr.  WiEME.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble,  '^^^lat  did  vou  tell  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  him  to  get  affidavits  from  the  different  people 
as  to  what  they  heard  in  that  sleeping  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  anything  Tiirther  said  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  report  to  you  after  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  he  reported? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  I  should  think  a  week  or  two,  possibly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  vou  fix  the  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  can  not  fix  the  time.  He  went  up  to  Winnipeg 
and  out  to  Moose  Jaw  and  over  to  Seattle  and  down  into  Kansas. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  the  letters  and  telegrams  that  he  sent 
you  while  he  was  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  T  do  not  know  what  I  did  do  with  them.  He  did  not 
send  me  any  telegrams  of  any  interest,  excepting — I  think  I  could 
get  you  copies  of  all  the  telegrams  that  he  sent. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  write  to  vou  when  he  was  at  Seattle? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  be  sure  as  to  that.  Any  communications 
I  have  from  him  I  will  present  here. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  did 
not  know  what  vou  had  done  with  them. 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  do  not  just  at  this  minute.  I  will  have  to  search 
my  letter  files. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kkxyox.  When  did  vou  last  see  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Al)out  a  week  or  10  days  ago. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Whore? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  In  (^hicago. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Whereabouts  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  think  at  our  office.  I  mav  have  seen  him  down 
town. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Do  you  not  know  where  he  went? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I'do  not;  no,  sir. 

Sinator  Kexyox.  You  have  had  no  c^)rrespondence  with  him  since 
then  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kkxyox.  No  telegrams? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kexyox.   Is  he  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  WiEiii:.  He  is  not. 

Senator  Kexyox.  AVas  he  at  any  time  when  he  was  getting  these 
affidavits  about  the  people  in  the  smoker? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  lie  was  not  on  our  pay  roll. 

Senator  Kexyon.  How  could  you  telephone  him  and  tell  him  to  go 
and  do  a  certain  thing? 
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Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  was  close  to  Duluth,  and  I  called  him  up  and  asked 
him  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  told  him  to  go  and  do  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  right  had  you  to  tell  him  to  go  and  do 
it  if  he  was  not  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No  more  right  than  I  would  have  to  ask  you  to  hand 
me  that  fan. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  on  the  same  principle,  was  it,  as  if  you 
asked  me  to  hand  you  that  fan? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  He  was  under  no  more  obligation  to  go  there. 
If  he  had  told  me  he  would  not  go,  I  could  not  have  forced  him  to  go. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  happen  to  ask  Mr.  Shields  to  go, 
instead  of  asking  John  Smith  or  Bill  Jones  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  knew  Mr.  Shields.    He  lived  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  had  no  connection  with  you  or  any  of  the 
concerns  in  which  you  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  any  financial  connection. 

Senator  Kenyon.   lou  just  rang  him  up  because  you  knew  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  send  him  to  Seattle  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  did  not  direct  him  after  he  got  beyond  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  send  him  to  Seattle? 

Mr.  Wietie.  I  suppose  I  did,  indirectly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  indirectly  "? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  explained  that.  He  went  up  to  the  Canadian 
line  and  got  these  declarations,  and  ascertained  where  these  people 
lived,  and  went  to  their  residences.  If  that  is  sending  him  there,  I 
sent  him  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  do  that  without  any  directions  from  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No  directions  excepting  the  first  direction  I  gave  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  to  get  affidavits  from  the  people  in  the 
Pullman  car  as  to  the  conversations  of  that  night? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  em- 
ployed him,  or  that  you  did  not  employ  him? 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  made  no  bargain  with  him  to  pay  him  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  to  pay  him? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  If  he  presents  a  bill  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  just  the  same  Avith  him  as  if  you  asked 
me  to  give  you  this  fan,  about  6  feet  across  here,  did  you  ?  That  is 
your  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  vou  sav? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  went  to  Seattle  in  pursuance  of  that,  to 
get  the  affidavits? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  not  paid  him  anything? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  advanced  him  some  expense  money ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  did  yoii  advance  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  accurately  know  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  any  check  to  show  it? 
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Mr.  Wdehe.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Ejinyon.  Did  you  hand  it  to  him,  or  did  you  send  it  to 
him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  think  he  made  a  draft  on  us. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  be  sure  as  to  that.  I  can  get  that  in- 
formation for  you,  (hough. 

Senator  Ejinyon.  I  want  it  now — as  much  as  you  can  give  us. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  now — I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  money  you  have 
given  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  $100,  or  is  it  $1,000? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  can  not  tell  vou  what  it  was;  I  do  not  know  ac- 
curately. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  a.sking  you  to  tell  me  accurately.  I  am 
asking  you  anywhere  from  $100  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  There  would  be  no  use  in  my  making  a  statement  to 
you  unless  I  knew,  and  I  do  not  know  now. 

Senator  E[enyon.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  But  I  will  get  that  information  for  you  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  you  em- 
ploy^ Mr.  Shields,  or  whether  you  merely  asked  him  as  a  friend 
to  go  and  do  this? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  the  way  I  asked  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  a  friend? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  it  was  just  the  same  proposition,  as  I  un- 
derstand your  testimony,  as  if  you  asked  a  memoer  of  the  committee 
to  hand  you  a  fan  ? 

Mr.  TViehe.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  driving  at  your  testimony — what  you  said. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  exactly  the  same  way  I  would  ask  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  vou  expect  to  pay  him  anything  for  his  trip 
to  Seattle? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  if  he  presents  a  bill  for  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  expect  him  to  present  a  bill? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  ^VTiy,  I  presume  he  will. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  ever  performed  services  for  you  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  for  me  individually. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  believe  he  has. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  had  a  lawsuit  at  Superior,  Wis.,  and  he  looked 
up  the  witnesses  for  us  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  the  same  as  he  looked  up  the  witnesses 
here? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  w^as  just  the  same.  He 
found  the  witnesses  there  and  located  them  for  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  him  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  iVnything  besides  his  expenses? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kexyox.  Just  his  expenses? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  ^oing  out  simply  for  his 
expenses  and  doing  tliis  work? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  This  was  right  in  his  own  home  town,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  had  to  spend  much  time. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Is  there  no  tie,  Mr.  Wiehe,  no  obligation  of  any 
kind  upon  his  part  to  your  com2)any.  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  which 
permits  you  to  call  on  him  to  do  this  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Xone  at  all? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  None  at  all.  He  could  decline  to  do  anything  we 
asked  him  to  do,  and  we  could  not  compel  him  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anyone  else  in  the  country  that  you 
use  similarly  to  do  w^ork  for  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No:  because  in  that  particular  locality  up  there  we 
are  interested.  We  have  men  in  our  employ  that  do  similar  work 
for  us,  that  go  where  we  tell  them  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  sent  him  to  the  legislatures  of 
any  States  to  do  any  work? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  company  of  which  you  are  a  member? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Do  you  know  of  his  going  to  legislatures  and 
acting  as  the  agent  in  opposing  or  advocating  the  passage  of  bills 
effecting  lumber  interests? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  Affecting  lumber  interests? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Or  any  other  interests? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  did  go  to  Wisconsin,  to  Madison,  for  some 
town  division  up  there  at  Hayward.  Some  bill  was  introduced  there, 
I  believe:  and  I  think  he.  in  conjunction  with  our  manager,  went 
down  there. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Was  he  not  active  in  Wisconsin  in  opposition  to 
Senator  La  Follette's  election? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know^  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir:  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AVhen  you  saw  him  at  Chicago,  w^hich,  I  believe 
you  said,  was  about  10  days  ago 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was  about  that. 

Senator  Kenyon  (continuing).  AVhere  was  he  going? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  met  him,  I  think,  down  town  at  the  Continental 
Bank.  T  was  going  up  to  see  our  attorneys  there.  He  ascertarned 
in  some  way  that  I  was  going  there  and  met  me  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr.  Price  with  you  when  vou  saw  him  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No.  T  have  not  seen  ilr.  Price  since  the  night  of  that 
trip  to  Virginia  until  T  saw^  him  here  the  other  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr.  Cusson  with  you  when  you  saw  him 
there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  was:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  Icmg  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Shields  at 
that  time? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  not  very  long:.    I  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  upstaii-s. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  bring  back  from  Seattle  to  voii  the  Price 
affidavit  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  brought  it  back  or  sent  it 
to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  got  it  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  got  it,  anyway ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  tlic  result  of  his  efforts? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  not  known  Price  up  to  that  time,  had 
you? 

Afr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  know  him  at  all,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  get  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Cusson 
through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  T  think  an  affidavit  came  through  the  mail:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  prepare  the  affidavit  that  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Cusson  to  sign  and  return  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  I  did;  ves.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  prepare  it  yourself  or  have  a  lawyer 
prepare  it? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  No;  I  think  I  prepared  it  myself. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  after  the  Helm  investigation? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  It  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  prepare  that  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  The  Helm  investigation  let  prettv  nearly  everything 
go  in  there  that  was  offered — all  sorts  of  gossip  and  hearsay  evi- 
dence, and  so  forth — and  I  thought  I  would  get  these  affidavits  pre- 
pared, and  bring  them  down  here  and  present  them  here  and  save 
these  people  from  coming  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  that  affidavit? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  have  not ;  no  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  prepared  it  to  present  here? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Our  attornev  told  us  that  it  would  be  nonsense — that 
these  affidavits  would  not  be  worth  anvthing:  that  we  would  have  to 
produce  the  witnes.^es.     So  we  wasted  our  efforts  and  our  money. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  prepared  the  affidavit^,  thinking  they 
would  take  the  ])hice  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Some  of  those  affidavits  are  here  now.  Where  is 
this  one?     Where  is  the  Cusson  affidavit? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Farrar.  AVe  will  produce  them. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  affidavits  that  are  here  are  produced  here,  I  think, 
because  the  declarations  are  attached,  so  at  to  locate  these  people. 
I  think  tluit  is  the  reason  they  were  brought  here. 

Senator  Kern.  What  business  is  this  agent  of  vours  in  that  you 
sent  to  Seattle? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  is  an  insurance  man.  He  runs  an  insurance 
agency  at  Superior,  Wis.,  and  Duluth.  Minn. 

Senator  Kern.  He  is  in  the  insurance  business? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Has  he  an  office  in  one  of  those  towns  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  He  has  an  office  in  both  of  those  towns.  That  is,  his 
company  has. 

Senator  Kern.  He  has  considerable  business,  has  he? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are  about  as  large  an  agency  as 
there  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lakes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  left,  his  business  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
go  on  your  business  to  Seattle? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did.  He  has  a  partner  who  does  considerable  of 
that  business  also. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  saw  him  in  Chicago,  did  you  not  say 
anything  to  him  about  his  loss  of  time — about  remunerating  him  for 
that  loss  of  time? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  He  complained  pretty  bitterly  about  the  time  it  took. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  did  he  say  it  took? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  must  have  taken  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  know  that  was  what  it  took. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  paying  him  for 
his  time? 

Mr.  W^iEHE.  No,  sir;  not  then. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  complain  about  then? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  said  he  lost  so  much  time,  and  had  gone  on  this 
trip,  and  so  on.  He  complained  about  the  loss  of  time  he  had  sus- 
tained. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  suggest  to  him  that  you  would  pay 
him  for  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe*  I  did  not  then ;  no.    I  expect  he  will  render  us  a  bilL 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  expect  he  will  render  us  a  bill  before  he  gets 
through. . 

Senator  Kern.  Is  he  not  through  yet  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  So  far  as  these  affidavits  are  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  he  doing  any  work  for  you  now? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Has  he  done  any  work  for  you  since  getting  these 
affidavits  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  what  his  business  was  in  Chicago 
when  you  saw  him  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  come  there  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  testimony  in  this 
case? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  the  testimony  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  about  his  interviews  with  these  witnesses? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  yes;  we  talked  about  the  diflferent  witnesses  that 
he  had  seen. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  go  with  you  up  to  the  attorneys'  office  and 

talk  there  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  went  up  there,  but  I  do  not  think  he  talked. 
I  think  he  sat  in  the  outer  office. 
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Senator  Kern.  He  was  the  man  that  you  had  sent  out  to  get  these 
witnesses,  to  interview  them,  to  find  just  what  they  would  testify  tot 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  say  he  did  not  make  a  report,  either  to  you 
or  to  the  attorneys,  as  to  what  he  had  done  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  say  he  did  not  make  a  report  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  that  report  made  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  you  that  he  talked  with  me  about  these  wit* 
nesses 

Senator  E[ern.  When  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  And  the  affidavits  that  he  got,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Kern.  But  when  you  were  in  Chicago,  after  you  learned 
that  the  affidavits  did  not  amount  to  anything,  did  you  not  take  him 
up  to  acquaint  your  counsel  with  what  he  had  learned  of  these  wit- 
neases! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  because  we  had  the  affidavits  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  come  back  and  report  to  your  counsel 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  saw  the  counsel. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  report  to  you  fully  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Where? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  At  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  day  that  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  only  saw  him  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  bank  door. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did.  He  went  upstairs  to  the  attorneys'  offices,  and 
told  me  in  a  general  way  about  who  he  had  seen. 

Senator  Kern.  To  whom  did  he  make  that  report? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  To  nie. 

Senator  Kern.  That  took  some  little  time,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  very  long. 

Senator  Kern.  He  told  you  about  his  trip  up  to  Canada  and  his 
trip  to  Kansas? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  say  he  had  gone  to  Kansas? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  He  went  to  Seattle,  Wash.  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  He  gave  you  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  trip  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  did  not  take  long? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  very  long;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  dismissed  him,  and  have  not  seen  him 
since  ? 

Mr.  WiETFE.  It  took  15  or  20  minutes,  probably. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  complaining  about  the  great  loss  of  time 
that  he  had  suffered  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  did  not  say  a  word  about  paying  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe  (continuing).  And  the  hardships  of  the  trip,  and  so 
forth. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  pay  him  as  much  as  $2,500? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  you  to 
mean  that  you  do  not  know  whether  you  paid  him  $2,500  or  not? 

Mr.  WreiiE.  I  do  not  think  we  paid  him  that  amount;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  amount  ac<:urately. 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  it  accurately. 
Did  you  pay  him  as  nuich  as  $2,000,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  pay  him  as  much  as  $1,500,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Now  we  are  getting  down  toward  it.  Did  you  pay 
him  as  much  as  $1,000? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  pay  him  as  much  as  $500? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Probably  along  in  that  neighborhood.  I  should  think 
the  expense  of  that  trip  would  be  about  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Without  counting  anything  at  all  for  him  time? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  How  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  How  does  he  live? 

Senator  Kexyon.  Yes.     Does  he  work  just  for  his  expenses? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  He  has  an  insurance  business  that  he  derives  a  living 
from. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  vou  familiar  with  his  insurance  business? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Only  with  what  the  concerns  I  am  interested  in  give 
him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  insure  with  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  Wieije.  Yes.  sir;  we  insure  through  his  ag:encies.    ^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  mean  to  break  in  on  you,  Senator 
Kern. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  no.  I  am  through  on  that  branch.  I  have 
some  other  questions  to  ask  later. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Wiehe,  do  vou  want  this  committee  to  under- 

« 

stand  that  you  can  call  up  Mr.  Shields  at  any  time  that  you  want  any- 
thing of  this  sort  done,  and  he  will  go  without  expecting  any  pay? 

Mr.  AViehe.  No:  T  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  arrangement  have  you  with  him,  then? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  no  arrangement. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  vou  to  sav  awhile  ago  that  when 
you  asked  him  to  look  up  these  witnesses  you  had  no  understanding 
with  him  that  he  should  get  any  pay  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  was  in  his  home  town,  and  he  knew  all  these 
people,  and  I  did  not;  and  he  simply  got  them  together  for  me  and 
got  their  names.     I  do  not  think  he  spent  much  time  at  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  that  lead  him  to  do  all  this  work  for  vou  with- 
out  any  expectation  of  pay — simplv  because  he  lived  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Xo;  I  would  not  think  so.  He  gets  a  good  deal  of 
business  from  us,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  would 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  his  business  with  you  amount  to? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  Virginia,  I  suppose  they  carry  a  million  and  a 
half  or  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  insurance. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  commissions  to 
hiwf 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  suppose  they  get  about  10  per  cent.  That  busiiiei^s 
probably  would  amount  to  $4,000. 

Senator  Jones.  $4,000  a  year? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  arranged  to  take  your  insurance 
through  him,  did  you  have  an  understanding  with  him  that  if  vou 
wanted  him  to  look  up  various  matters  for  you,  he  would  do  it  with- 
out expense? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  arrangement  whatever  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  understand,  do  you,  that  if  vou  want 
anything  of  that  kind  looked  up,  you  can  call  on  him,  and  fie  will  go 
and  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Wieile.  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  simply  asked  him  if  he 
would  do  that  for  me,  and  he  did  it. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  did  that  without  any  understanding  as 
to  what  you  would  pay  him,  either  for  his  time  or  even  for  his  ex- 
penses ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  called  him  on  the  long-distance  telephone. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  times  have  you  had  him  look  up  mat- 
ters of  that  sort  for  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  very  often.  I  think  this  Superior  lawsuit  and 
these  affidavits  are  about  the  only  times  I  have  had  him  do  anything 
for  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  has  had  him 
do  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  some  of  our  managers  may  have  had  that 
done.     I  do  not  personally  know  that,  except  from  hearsay. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  your  managers  call  on  him  to  look  up  matters 
without  any  understanding  that  they  are  going  to  pay  him  anything 
for  the  time  that  he  sj^nds  in  doing  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  1  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  pay  him  for 
everything  he  does  for  them. 

Senator  Jones.  But  whenever  your  head  office  calls  on  him,  you 
do  not  expect  to  pay  him  unless  he  sends  in  a  bill?  You  have  no 
understanding  witn  him  as  to  payment  for  his  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance I  made  no  arrangement  with  him  about  paying  him  for  his 
time,  but' I  exj^ect  he  will  render  me  a  bill  for  his  service;  and  if 
he  does,  I  will  pay  it. 

Senator  Jones.  If  he  does  not,  you  will  not  ask  him  whether  he 
has  any  charge  for  his  time  or  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  guess  he  will  render  a  bill  all  right. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  he  rendered  a  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  yet ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  I910W  whether  he  has  rendered  a  bUl 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  have  been  away  from  Chicago  for  a 
week  or  more. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  paid  or  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not ;  no — not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  whatever  bill  he  sends  in  be  paid  without 
any  question  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  have  to  be  O.  K.'d  by  me 
before  it  is  paid. 

Senator  Jones.  What  investigation  would  you  make  of  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  figure  over  the  time  that  it  took  for  him  to 
make  this  trip,  and  I  would  not  expect  him  to  hold  me  up. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  would  you  expect  to  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Oh,  I  should  think  $5  or  $10  a  day.  If  he  rendered 
a  bill  of  that  kind,  I  would  not  object  to  it. 

Senator  Jones.  If  he  rendered  a  bill  for  $15  or  $20  a  day  in  addition 
to  his  expenses,  you  would  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  think  I  would ;  yes.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
reasonable. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  render  any  bill  for  that  other  service  that 
he  rendered  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir.    It  did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  his  time  did  it  take? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  probably  two  or  three  hours  on  three  or  four 
days ;  maybe  not  that  long.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  time  it 
took.  The  people  all  lived  around  close  to  where  he  lived,  or  in  that 
vicinity;  and  he  simply  got  their  names.  That  was  a  lawsuit  up 
there  in  reference  to  a  piece  of  property  that  a  third  party  tried  to 
hold  us  up  on ;  and  I  think  he  arranged  to  get  a  dredge  contractor 
to  come  over  there  and  testify  for  us.  He  may  have  done  that  by 
telephone.     I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  made  no  charge  for  his  time  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  made  no  charge ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  if  you  should  pay  him  any- 
thing for  it? 

]^.  WiEHE.  No;  I  did  not;  because  I  did  not  think  that  he  ought 
to  charge  anything  for  it.  I  thought  we  gave  him  business  enough 
to  have  him  do  that  little  service  for  us  without  rendering  a  bill  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  has  he  besides  the  insurance 
business? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  has  no  business  besides  that.  I  think  he  is  inter- 
ested in  an  iron  mine  up  there,  and  he  has  some  stock  in  a  company 
I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hines  has  authorized  me  to  say  th^it  he  will 
furnish  to  this  committee  a  statement  of  all  the  money  that  has  been 

Said  to  Mr.  Shields  in  any  of  these  transactions,  if  the  committee 
esires  it,  with  the  dates. 

Senator  Kern.  There  is  onlv  one  transaction  beside  this,  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  has  offered  to  furnish  the  information  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time  that  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
it  desires  we  will  furmsh  that  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  sent  any  telegram  to  Mr.  Shields  since 
you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Or  any  word  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  sent  him  any  word  of  any  kind  since 
you  saw  him  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  Chicago?  Was 
it  at  your  instigation  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Senator JKen YON.  Did  you  wire  him  to  come? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you   only   saw   him   a   few   moments   in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  wire  him  to  come  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  wanted  to  know  just  what  kind  a  trip  he  had. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  kind  of  a  trip  where? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  made  this  trip  out  West. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  had  he  made  that  trip  out  West? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  just  the  exact  dates. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  vou  not  seen  him  since  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  10  days  ago  is  the  only  time  I  had  seen  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  not  seen  him  since  he  took  the  trip 
West  up  to  about  10  days  ago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  had  letters  from  him,  however,  from 
the  West? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  had  had  affidavits  from  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  further  did  you  want  to  talk  with  him 
about? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  just  wanted  to  talk  generally  with  him  about  his 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  not  spend  more  time  with  him 
after  you  got  him  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  had  the  affidavits  and  we  had  all  the  information 
that  he  could  give  us,  so  far  as  the  affidavits  showed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  had  those  before  you  sent  for  him, 
had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  send  for  him,  if  they  gave  you  all 
the  information  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  simply  desired  to  talk  with  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  talk  with  him  about  what? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  the  people  he  had  seen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whom  did  you  talk  with  him  about  when  you 
saw  hun  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  we  talked  about  Frank  Gotch,  the  wrestler, 
and  his  manager;  and  another  man  that  was  connected  with  GK)tch. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  talked  over  Gotch  and  his  wrestling? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  about  McGowan? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  he  sent  you  affidavits  from  McGowan? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  anything  further  you  wanted  from 
McGowan  except  what  was  contained  in  the  affidavits  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  simply  asked  him  if  he  had  difficulty  in  finding 
him  up  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  Price? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  want  any  more  information  than  the 
affidavits  showed  about  Price? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  Cusson? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Cusson  was  right  there,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  have  to  talk  with  him  about  Cusson. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  talk  with  him  about  Cusson  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  else  did  you  talk  with  him  about? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  is  all;  just  those  people  that  made  that  Cana- 
dian trip. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  sent  for  him  to  come  how  far  to  talk 
al)out  those  things? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  think  he  was  at  Superior. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  his  expenses  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  have  not  yet;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  offer  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  ask  you  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  A^'lEHE.  Not  vet;  he  has  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  do;  whenever  he  presents  his  bill. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  You  expect  him  to  present  a  bill,  do  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  message  that  you  sent 
to  him  asking  him  to  come  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  got  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long,  altogether,  did  you  talk  with  him  at 
Chicago? 

Mr.  vViEiiE.  About  15  or  20  minutes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  talked  about  Gotch,  and  you  talked 
about  the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  Gotch  was  on  the  train  that  night. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  on  the  street  or  in  somebody's  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  may  have  talked  with  him  downstairs;  and  partly 
upstairs. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  may  have  done;  but 
what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  giving  the  best  of  mj  recollection. 
•  Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  him  downstairs  on  the  street, 
or  upstairs  in  some  one's  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  did  talk  to  him  for  a  minute  or  two  down  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Commercial  Bank  Building. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  then  you  went  upstairs  with  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  whose  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  To  the  office  of  Herrick,  Allen  &  Martin. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  did  you  talk  with  him  there) 

Mr.  Wiehe,  Probably  15  or  20  minutes. 
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Senator  Kj:nyon.  Did  Cusson  go  up  there  with  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  you  sent  for  this  man  to  come  from 
Superior  to  talk  with  him  15  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  would  talk  with  him  when 
he  got  there.  I  talked  with  him  long  enough  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted,  and  got  through  with  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  get  any  new  information  from  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No  new  information  other  than  what  I  already  had. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  expect  to  get  any,  did  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Wliy,  no;  there  was  not  anything  else  I  particularly 
wanted  to  get,  so  far  as  the  statements  of  the  parties  was  concerned. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  go  back  home  after  you  talked  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  answer  that.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  where  he  was 
going? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  where  he  would  be  if  you  wanted  to  see  him 
further  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  home  or  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  believe  you  said  that  now  you  do  not  know 
where  he  is? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  had  any  othei:  communication  with 
him  since  then,  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  tried  to  have? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  No,  sir.    I  have  been  down  here  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  at  his  home  or  not? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  do  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Shields  in  Chicago 
on  this  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  think  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whore  was  that  ? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  At  the  Commercial  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  First  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  At  the  Commercial  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  where  were  you  when  you  saw  him  first? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  Down  in  the  rotunda  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  rotunda  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  think  Mr.  Cusson  was  with  me.  I  am  not  very  sure 
of  that.    I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  AIarble.  ^Vhere  were  you  going? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  To  Herrick,  Allen  &  Martin's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  'Wliere  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  To  Herrick,  Allen  &  Martin's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Shields  go  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE,  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cusson  go  with  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Shields  to 
meet  you  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  he  ascertained  in  some 
way  that  I  was  going  there  at  that  hour,  and  I  think  he  came  over 
there. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  searching  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  as  he  was  searching  for  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  WTiat  information  did  you  ask  him  for  that  was  not 
contained  in  the  affidavits  he  had  sent  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiBHB.  Why,  I  just  stated;  I  just  wanted  to  talk  to  him  gen- 
erally about  his  trip. 

Mr.  Marbus.  You  wanted  to  ask  him  if  the  trains  had  been  on 
time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  particularly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  if  the  dining  cars  were  well  conducted? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  particularly. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  that  you  wanted  to  ask  him  about  his 
trip? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  just  wanted  general  information  in  regard  to  his 
trip. 

Mr.  Marble.  T\Tiat  sort  of  information? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Why,  what  difficulty  he  had  finding  these  people. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  that  he  had  found  them  1 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  difficulty  he  had 
had  in  finding  them  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  wanted  to  get  the  general  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  general  information? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  told  you  three  times. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  not  heard  any,  Mr.  Wiehe.  Maybe  I  am  re- 
miss in  listening. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  f  could  not  explain  it  to  you  any  differently. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  ask  him  about  that  was  not  discussed 
in  the  affidavits? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Whether  he  had  difficulty  in  finding  McGowan,  for 
example. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  And  how  he  had  found  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  how  he  had  found  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Price,  and  how  he  had  found  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  else  did  you  ask  him  about  his  meeting  with 
McGowan? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
McGowan  to  come  to  Washington  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  had  not  made  arrangements  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  if  heiiad? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  think  he  had  made  any 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  made  any  arrangements 
for  Price  to  come? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  if  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
Mr.  McGowan  to  come  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  he  said  that  McGowan 
would  come  here  if  we  tele^aphed  him. 

Mr.  Marbus.  Then,  you  did  think  that  he  had  made  some  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  McGowan  to  come,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  did  not  know  that  he  made  any  arrangement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Makble.  What  was  it  that  you  just  said? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  said  he  thought  that  McGrowan  would  come  here  if 
we  wanted  him. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  You  thought  he  had  discussed  the  subject  with  him, 
then! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  him  to 
come? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  I  do  not  know  that  he  made  any  arrangement  with 
him,  though,  to  do  so.  I  did  not  think  at  that  time  that  we  would 
need  McGowan,  because  we  had  these  affidavits. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  tell  the  committee,  any  better  than  you  have, 
or  any  more  fully,  what  the  items  of  information  were  that  you  in- 

2uired  for  which  caused  you  to  bring  Shields  from  Superior  to 
!hicago  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  about  any  matters  not  discussed 
in  the  affidavits? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Only  those  matters  that  1  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  \Miere  had  Mr.  Shields  been  on  those  trips?  He 
had  been  to  Winnipeg? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  where  he  had  been. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  suppose  he  went  to  Moose  Jaw. 

Mr.  Marble.  Never  mind  what  you  suppose,  Mr.  Wiehe.  Did  he 
tell  you  where  he  had  been? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  he  tell  vou  that  he  had  been? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  gone  to  Winnipeg.  First, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Canadian  line,  then  to  Winnipeg, 
and  then  to  Moose  Jaw,  and  then  to  Seattle.  Then  he  came  back 
and  went  to  Chetopa,  Kans.,  and  then  up  to  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  he  to  see  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Frank  Gotch's  manager. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  jou  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  his  name  is  Asbell. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  he  to  see  l\jun  about? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  same  reason — to  ascertain  if  he  heard  any  con- 
versation on  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  manager  in  the  smoking  room  on  that 
trip  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  could  he  have  heard  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  wanted  to  know  if  he  did  hear  any. 
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Mr.  Marble.  AVere  you  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  conver- 
sation was  so  loud  that  a  man  might  have  heard  it  if  he  were  not  in 
f he  smoking  room  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Makble.  What  was  your  interest  in  that  man's  manager? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  wanted  an  affidavit  from  all  these  people. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  everybody  on  the  train  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  went  beyond  that 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  already  had  affidavits  from  Mr.  McGowan 
and  Mr.  Priced 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  fi'om  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  knew  what  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  w^ould  say? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  what  you  would  say? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  We  got  his  affidavit. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  knew  what  you  would  say? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  knew  what  Mr.  Burgess  had  said? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  located  every  man  in  the  smoking  room  of 
that  ear,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  why  did  you  go  and  hunt  up  a  man  who  had 
not  been  in  the  smoking  room  ? 

Mr.  W^iEHE.  And  everybody  else  that  was  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hunt  up  everybody  that  was  on  the  train  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  inquiring  of  these  men  whether  or  not 
they  saw  you 

Mr.  Wiehe  (interrupting).  Including  the  two  colored  porters 
that  were  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  inquiring  whether  or  not  they  had  seen 
you  in  the  main  body  of  the  car  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Did  I  make  that  in(]uiry? 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  the  inquiry  that  Mr.  Shields  was  making? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  he  made  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  sent  to  make  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  asked  him  to  ascertain  if  they  heard  anv  conversa- 
tion  on  that  train  such  as  Mr.  Burgess  related. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  were  they  asked  if  they  had  seen  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  what  he  asked  thenu 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  told  to  ask  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  told  him  to  get  all  the  information — any  informa- 
tion that  they  had  concerning  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  everybody  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  furnish  him  a  copy  of  Mr.  Burgess's 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  but  I  think  I  gave  him,  in  substance,  what  Mr. 
Burgess  testified  to. 

Senator  Jones.  You  just  stated  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  did  Mr.  Shields  go  to  Iowa  to  see  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Frank  Grotch  and  Frank  Gotch's  wife. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  interest  in  him  was  the  same  as  your  interest 
in  his  manager? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  that  cover  all  the  people  who  were  in  that  car 
that  night  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  memory  whatever  of  the  amount  of 
the  draft  which  Mr.  Shields  made  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  have  not.     I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  submitted  to  you  before  it  was  paid? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  whom  was  it  submitted? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  the  draft  was  made  on  the  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  O.  K'd  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  a  service  which  you  had  ordered  performed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  else  would  O.  K.  a  draft  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines  knew  about  the  trip  that  this  man  was 
making. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  suggest  to  you  that  you  send  Shields? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  he  did  not;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had  sent  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  before  you  called  on  Shields? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  Shields  before  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  talked  with  Shields  before  I  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  talked  with  Mr.  Shields  about  going  to  see  the 
Porters  before  you  talked  to  Mr.  Hines  ^ 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  talked  to  Mr.  Hines  before  you  got  a 
report  from  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  that  is  about  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then,  after  talking  with  Mr.  Hines,  you  sent 
Mr.  Shields  to  get  the  witnesses?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  it  happen  that  of  all  the  men  you  knew 
in  Chicago,  Duluth,  Virginia,  and  Superior,  you  chose  an  insurance 
agent  to  make  this  trip  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  T  do  not  know  a  great  many  men  in  Superior  and 
Duluth.    T  do  not  suppose  I  know  over  five  or  six  people  there. 

Senator  Kern.  You  know  a  good  many  in  Virginia,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  but  that  is  two  or  three  hours  from  Duluth,  and 
this  is  about  30  minutes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Shields  over  the  telephone  what 
Mr.  Burgess  had  testified  to? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Joni:s.  Did  you  undertake  to  tell  him  practically  all  Mr. 
Burgess's  testimony? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  In  substance. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  write  him  afterwards  more  in  detail? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  think  he  had  the  newspapers  and  read  the  tes- 
timony. 
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Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  or  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  did  not,  but  I  presume  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  send  him  any  newspapers  marked? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  was  this  after  Mr.  Burgess  testified? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think — what  are  the  dates 
of  those  affidavits? 

Mr.  Hynes.  Various  dates.  The  two  that  went  in  were  the 
McGowan  affidavit,  I  think,  May  24,  and  the  Price  affidavit  May  31. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  What  year? 

Mr.  Hynes.  1911. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hynes.  I  am  stating  it  from  recollection,  but  I  think  those 
dates  are  correct.    They  are  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Shields  send  you  these  affidavits  one  by  one 
as  he  secured  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  send  you  a  letter  of  explanation  with  each 
one? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  don't  think  he  did  with  each  one. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  send  you  some  letters  of  explanation? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  letters  he  sent  you  while  on 
that  trip? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  will  get  all  the  letters  that 
he  did  send  and  send  them  to  you  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  send  vou  anv  letters  from  Moose  Jaw  relative 
to  this  young  man  McGowan  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  sav  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  send  you  a  letter  from  Seattle  relative  to  Mr. 
Price  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  did  write  me  from  Seattle  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  going  to  Iowa. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  mail  vou  McGowan's  affidavit  from  Moose 
Jaw? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  be  certain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  he  save  that  and  send  it  from  Seattle? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  be  certain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  affidavits  did  he  send  you  from  Mr. 
McGowan  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  One. 

Mr.  Marble.  Onlv  one? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  two. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  An  original  and  a  dupliciite. 

Mr.  Marble.  An  original  and  duplicate? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  tnere  may  have  been  two  originals.  I  would 
not  be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  they  exactly  alike? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  compare  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  send  them  both  at  the  same  time? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  affidavits  did  he  send  you  from  Mr.  Price! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  two.  Our  idea  of  getting  the  two  affidavits 
was  to  keep  one  and  file  one  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  say  "  two  affidavits,^'  do  you  mean  the 
original  and  a  copy  or  two  originals  of  the  same  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  they  were  two  originals. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  say  that  was  your  idea  in  getting  two  affi- 
davits, so  that  you  could  keep  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  direct  this  agent  to  get  two  affidavits? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  Mr.  Shields  practice  law  any  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  understand  that  he  is  a  lawyer! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  he  has  got  a  good  deal  more  horse  sense  than  half  the  lawyers. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  picked  him  out? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  the  reason  he  works  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  lawyers  that  we  have  run  up  against  do  not  work 
for  nothing,  in  our  experience.  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  counsel,  however. 

Mr.  Marbi^e.  Was  Mr.  Shields  employed  by  you,  or  by  Mr.  Hines, 
or  by  the  lumber  company  in  connection  with  any  other  witnesses  in 
this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  go  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  for  you  ! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  he  did  go  to  Marquette,  Mich. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  he  was  employed  in  connection  with  other 
witnesses? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  was  not  employed.  I  think  he  went  up  there 
with  a  reporter  of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  secured  him  to  go  with  that  reporter  of  the 
Inter-Ocean  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know.    Maybe  Mr.  Hines  did.    I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  render  any  bill  for  that,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  anything  about  that  trans- 
action? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  the  going  there? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  told  me  that  he  went  ujj  there  and  found  that 
Coan's  statement  was  an  absolute  lie. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  told  you  that;  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hines  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  and  the  Inter-Ocean  reporter  that  went  up  there 
told  me  that,  too. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  Shields 
there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  to  be  compensated  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  did  not  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Shields  send  in  an  expense  account  for  that 
trip? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  did  not  to  me ;  no.  He  had  that  transaction  with 
Mr.  Hines,  and  he  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  talk  with  Mr.  Shields  about  that  at  anv 
time? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Sometime  right  about  the  time  that  he  came  back 
from  there. 

Mr.  MarbIvE.  Did  he  come  down  to  Chicago  and  report  the  results 
of  that  trip? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  1  ^vould  not  be  sure  of  that.  I  think  when  he  got 
back  I  went  with  him  to  the  Inter-Ocean  oflBce,  and  saw  the  reporter 
that  went  up  there. 

Mr.  Marble,  Mr.  Shields  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Inter-Ocean, 
is  he? 

Mb.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  he  run  a  detective  agency  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  go  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all  I  know  of.  I  had  forgotten  about  that 
Marquette  incident. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  go  over  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  to  Tonawanda? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  liave  not  heard  of  his  going  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  relationship  between  you.  or  Mr.  Hines, 
or  the  nines  Luml)er  Co.,  and  Mr.  Shields,  which  led  you  to  call 
upon  him  for  this  sort  of  work?  Is  there  an  old  friendship  there? 
.  Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes:  I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  these  services  based  upon  personal  friendship? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  exactly;  partly  friendship  and  partly  the  busi- 
ness we  give  him,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  ^Iarble.  Do  you  pay  anything  extra  on  your  insurance  pre- 
mium because  of  the  services  which  j^ou  get? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  get  your  insurance  as  cheaply  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  wo  do.  We  get  everything  we  buy  as 
chea])ly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  compensation  for  these  services  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  payments  for  insurance,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  you  pay  for  your  insurance? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  pay  ^Ir.  Shields  anything  there,  do  you? 
You  pay  the  company,  and  the  company  pays  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  pay  the  premiums  that  he  renders  bills  for. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  those  are  the  premiums  that  the  company  charges 
for  insurance  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  know  about  his  dealings  with  the 
company,  I  presume?  You  are  not  acauainted  with  Mr.  Shields's 
relations  to  the  insurance  company  and  the  compensation  he  gets 
from  them  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  gets. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  companies  do  you  insure  in  which  are  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  number? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  a  lot  of  them. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  much  insurance  do  you  say  you  carry  with 
Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  we  carry. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Somewhere  near  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  A  cou[)le  of  million  dollars'  worth  in  Virginia,  prob- 
ably $000,000  or  $800,000  worth  at  Ilayward,  probably  $L000,000 
worth  at  Iron  River,  and  about  $1,000,000  at  Mason. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  carried  with  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  It  is  not  all  carried  with  him;  but  he  gets  the  bulk 
of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  it  docs  he  get? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  without  an 
examination  of  the  books  or  the  insurance  that  he  writes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  properties  does  this  $2,CKX),000  that  you 
speak  of  cover  ? 

Mr.  WiEiii-:.  It  cover  the  sawmill  and  lumber  and  other  properties 
of  the  Virginia  &>  Rainy  I^iike  Co.:  the  sawmills,  lumber,  and  other 
property  of  the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.;  the 
sawmill  and  other  lumber  and  personal  property  of  the  White  River 
Lumber  Co.,  and  the  sawmill,  lumber,  and  other  personal  property 
of  the  Iron  River  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  those  companies  contiguous  to  each  other  in 
their  operations? 

Mr.  AViEiiK.  They  are  close  together,  possibly  50  or  60  miles  apart, 
except  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.    That  is  farther  north. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  policies  carried 
on  those  comj)anies? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  No;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Kkxyon.  Is  the  $2,000,000  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  am  just  giving  that  approximately.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  that  he  gets  without  examination. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  vou  tell  us  whether  he  has  half  of  it  or 
not  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  could  not  tell;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  not  trying  to  give  this  committee  the 
impression  that  he  carries  it  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  so  state. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  WiEirE.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  state  any  proportion  of  that  that  you 
know  is  carried  by  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  AViEiiE.  No;  but  I  think  he  gets  over  60  per  cent  of  that  Vir- 
ginia &  Rainy  Lake. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  Over  60  per  cent  of  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Pass,  then,  to  Hayward — ^to  the  $600,000.  How 
much  of  that  does  he  get? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Practically  all  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — ^20  per  cent  or  80 
percent? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  should  sajr  practically  all  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Practically  all  of  it.  The  $1,000,000  at  Iron 
Kiver,  how  much  of  that  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  practically  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suggest,  Senator  Kenyon,  that  the  witness  said 
about  $800,000  at  Hayward.  You  may  have  misunderstood  him. 
You  said  $600,000. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  I  understood  you  $600,000.  Did  you  say  $800,000 
or  $600,000? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  about  $800,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  $1,000,000  at  Mason.  Does  he  carry  all 
that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  all  of  it,  no ;  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Is  that  80  per 
cent  or  90  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  could  not  tell  you  accurately.  I  would  not  want  to 
state  accurately. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  else  carries  any  of  that  insurance  at  Mason? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else,  excepting  a  few  mutual 
companies,  that  I  asked  them  to  write  direct  from  (Jhicago.  • 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Is  this  all  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.'s 
property  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all  we  have  at  the  present  time.  We  for- 
merly had  a  plant  at  Washburn,  a  plant  at  Ashland,  and  a  plant  at 
Superior.  W  e  got  started  with  him  through  the  plant  at  Superior, 
I  think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  sav  his  proportion  of  the  premiums  amounts 
to  about  $4,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  amounts  to  more  than  that,  on  all  of  that 
insurance. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  could  not  tell  you  accurately.    I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  mean  his  commissions? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  seeing  the  bills 
for  the  premiums.    I  could  not  answ^er. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  gets  a  proportion  of  the  premiums? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  he  gets  10  per  cent  commission.  That  is 
what  most  of  the  agents  get  on  that  class  of  property. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  write  this  insurance  with  him,  do 
you  make  any  arrangement  w  ith  him  that  you  have  the  right  to  call 
upon  him  for  anv  particular  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  IS^o,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Looking  up  witnesses,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  we  have  no  arrangement  with  him  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  honored  any  drafts  drawn  by 
him  in  the  past  upon  the  Eciward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  may  have  done  so ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  or  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not,  on  my  own  recollection,  just  now. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  If  he  wants  to  draw  on  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  for  money  you  honor  the  drafts,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  You  honored  this  one? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  presume  we  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  not  know  anything  about  that  draft? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not,  personally;  no. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  would  taiow  about  it? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Hines  himself? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  not  an  intimate  and  a  close  relation- 
ship between  Mr.  Shields  and  the  Edward  Hines  interests? 

Mr.  Wieke.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  He  was  our  insurance 
agent  up  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  close  and  intimate  re- 
lationship. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  only  relationship  he  had  to  you, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  And  he  was  friendly  with  us ;  yas. 

Senator  Kenyox.  You  could  call  on  him  to  go  across  the  coun- 
try without  any  arrangement  to  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  No;  I  should  not  say  we  could. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  generally. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  arrange,  then,  to  pay  him  before  he 
went  to  Seattle? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  that.  You  said 
could  I  "call  on  him  to  go  across  the  country  without  any  pay? '' 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  say  to  that  question,  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  he  would  have  a  right  to  refuse,  if  he  desired  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  would  have  a  right,  but  you  felt  that  you 
could  call  on  him,  and  that  he  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  is  not  under  obligation  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing for  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  is  not  under  obligation  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing for  us  unless  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  call  on  him  to  go  to  Seattle  for  you, 
though  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  call  on  him  to  go  to  Seattle  at  all. 

Senator  ICexyon.  Will  you  please  wait  now  until  I  finish  my  ques- 
tion ?  You  did  call  on  him  to  go  to  Seattle  for  you,  or  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.,  without  arranging  to  pay  him  a  cent  except  his 
emenses. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  call  on  him  to  go  to  Seattle. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Nobody. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  He  went  voluntarily,  did  he,  without  your  re- 
quest ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  him  to  go  up  and  ascertain  where  the  people 
lived  that  were  on  that  sleeping  car,  and  he  went  to  those  places. 
Now,  if  that  was  telling  him  to  go  there,  T  told  him  to  go  there.  I 
did  not  sjiecifically  tell  him  to  go  to  Seattle. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Suppose  the}'  had  lived  at  Toronto,  did  you 
expect  him  to  go  there  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  probably  would  have  gone. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  expected  him  to  go,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  would;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  they  lived  in  California,  you  expected  him 
to  go  there  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  probably  would  go  and  get  that  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  pay  him  for  this? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  did  have  such  a  relationship  with 
him  that  you  could  ask  him  to  go  across  the  country  or  anywhere 
else,  without  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  cent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  AVe  had  no  relationship  with  him  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  went,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  had  no  arrangement  with  him  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  went,  did  he  not,  at  your  request? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  He  certainly  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  told  you  about  the  drafts  that  he  had 
drawn  on  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  is  the  person  who  mentioned  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  explain  then  to  Mr.  Hines  what  it  was 
f  or  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  knew  what  it  was  for,  because  I  had  talked  with 
him  before  about  it;  about  his  making  this  trip. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  vou  never  known  of  Mr.  Shields  being  in 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin;  in  senatorial  fights  there? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  think  he  was  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  there? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  in  whose  interest  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  presume  he  was  there  in  the  interest  of  Senator 
Stephenson. 

Senator  Ivenyon.  Senator  Stephenson? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  he  was ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  makes  vou  think  he  was  there  for  Senator 
Stephenson  ? 

Mr.  Wdehe.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  I  think  that,  but  I  pre- 
sume  

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  intimate  enough  with  him  to  know 
why  ho  was  there,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  why  he  was  there, 
excepting  that  he  was  there. 
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Senator  B[enyon.  You  knew  that  he  was  against  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  he  not  active  in  the  campaigns  against  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  ? 

Mr.  Wdehe.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  presume  he  was  for  Senator  Ste- 
phenson ? 

Mr.  WtEHE.  He  was  very  active,  I  think,  in  the  primaries  for  Mr. 
Stephenson. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  no ;  but  I  learned 
that  while  I  was  up  at  Superior  one  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  law  office  where 
you  had  been  with  Mr.  Shields  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  I  did  go.  I  presume  I 
got  my  lunch  and  then  went  back  to  the  yard.  That  is  wnat  I  gen- 
erally do  when  I  get  through  with  my  business. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Shields  go  to  lunch  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  Mr.  Shields  go;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  Mr.  Shields  complain  about  the  additional  loss  of 
time  because  he  had  been  brought  down  from  Superior  after  all  this 
long  trip  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  he  did;  no.  He  talked  generally  about 
the  loss  of  time  and  the  trip  he  had. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  part  with  Mr.  Shields  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  partea  with  him  in  the  law  office.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Did  you  go  away  and  leave  him  in  the  law  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  went  in  to  consult,  I  think,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Hynes, 
and  when  I  came  out  he  was  ^one,  after  I  had  got  through  talking 
with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tlien  Mr.  Shields  went  away  first? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  tliink  he  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cuss' n  go  in  to  see  Judge  Hynes  with  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  do  not 
recollect  that. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  not  very  long  ago,  was  it? 

Mr.  AVjehe.  No;  not  very  long  ago.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he 
went  in  or  not.  He  niav  have  ir<>ne  in  there,  but  I  would  not  recollect 
it  definitely. 

Senator  Kf.rn.  If  he  went  in,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  went  in 
before  von  or  after  vou  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  If  he  went  in.  he  went  in  with  me  or  after  me,  I 
think,  probably,  because  I  talked  with  Mr.  Shields  fcr  15  or  20  min- 
utes, and  he  may  have  waited  there,  or  he  may  have  gone  in  ahead 
of  me. 

Senator  Kern.  I  sav,  vou  do  not  know  whether  he  went  in  l>efore 
you,  or  after  vou,  or  with  von? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  definitely;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Shields  down  in  the 
rotunda  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  A  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  measure  the  time  ex- 
actly.   I  talked  with  him  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  think  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Five  minutes? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  think  so;  no — two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Two  or  three  minutes? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Any  longer  than  long  enough  to  say,  "  Now  we  will 
go  upstairs"? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  all  went  upstairs  to  the  law  office? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  and  Mr.  Shields  and  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Will  you  tell  us  again  just  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Hines 
said  into  the  telephone  on  that  day  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  when 
vou  were  in  Mr.  Cook's  room — ^the  day  of  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  said,  "  T  have  just  talked  to  the  governor.  He 
will  do" 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  first?  Can  you  give  the  words  pre- 
cisely?    Can  you  recall  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Marbije.  Just  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  precise  words. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  said,  "  Hello." 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  give  us  his  words  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  giving  you  now  what  my  recollection  is  of  that 
conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  may  have  added  a  word  or  two,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  goes  without  saying,  of  course. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  said,  "  I  have  just  talked  to  the  governor,  and  he 
will  do  what  you  desire  him  to  do.  You  know  how  the  administra- 
tion feels  about  your  being  elected.  Leave  no  stone  unturned  to  be 
elected,  and  if  necessary  I  will" — he  offered  to  go  down — "either 
to-night  or  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  why  he  was  coming  down  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all  he  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  could  do  if  he 
came  down  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  was  all  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  any  further  reply  ?  Did  you  hear  him 
say,  "All  right,  I  will  come,"  or  "All  right,  I  would  come,"  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that  I  think  I  have  given 
you  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Of  what  was  said  ? 
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Mr.  Wi£H£.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Then,  what  was  the  next  thing  that  Mr.  Hines  said? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  My  recollection  is  he  turned  around  and  said  he  had 
just  been  talking  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  senatorial  candidate. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  that  to  all  of  the  people  present  'i 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  offer  an^^  observation  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  anything  was  said  about  it.  I  do  not 
believe  any  remarks  were  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  of  the  morning  do  you  say  that  that  was? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  that  was  about  half  past  11.  It  may 
have  been  later  than  that.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  jrou  remember  how  long  you  had  been  in  the 
room  before  telephoning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  just  came  in  there  a  little  while  before  that,  prob- 
ably 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  been  there  10  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Longer  than  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  discussed  the  matter  about  the  rails  in  be- 
tween the  time  you  came  there  and  the  time  of  the  telephoning,  if  you 
recall  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  was  discussed  after  the  tele- 
phoning. I  think  they  had  discussed  this  situation,  and  then  redis- 
cussed  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  your  impression  they  had  quite  a  discussion  be- 
fore you  arrived  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  imagine  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  seemed  so.    That  was  the  impression  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  was  our  usual  experience  with  Cook  and  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  had  the  impression  when  you  came  that  there 
had  been  quite  a  discussion  before  you  arrived  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  had  no  impression  about  it,  but  that  is 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  had  been  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  No,  sir ;  but  I  presume  they  did  do  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  did  not  tell  you  how  long  they  had  been  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  all  part  friendly  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Apparently  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  consider  that  you  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  Cook  and  O'Brien  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  AVhy,  I  think  so;  yes.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  took  it  as  an  ordinary  business  consultation 
between  business  friends? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Between  business  partners. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  partners  who  were  getting  along  together? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Baker  go  away,  and 
leave  Cook  and  O'Brien  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  we  did ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  you  all  go  downstairs  together? 

Mr.  WiKiiE.  Well,  I  would  not  be  positive  of  that,  but  we  left  there, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Hines  and  myself  left  there  together. 

Mr.  Marble.  Left  the  hotel  together? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go? 

ilr.  WiEiiE.  Mr.  nines  and  I  went  to  the  Union  League  Club. 

Mr.  ilvRBLE.  Where  did  you  leave  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Well,  we  left  him  there,  right  there,  or  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  I  do  not  know  exactly  where. 

Mr.  IVLvRBLE.  He  did  not  go  to  the  club  with  you? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbu*:.  Do  you  know  what  time  you  arrived  at  the  club? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  My  recollection  is,  about  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.   You  went  immediately  and  had  your  lunch? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  went  upstairs.     I  think  we  went  into  the  wash 
room  first  and  from  there  we  went  upstairs  to  luncheon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  discuss  the  senatorial  election  with 
you  on  the  way  over  to  the  club? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Mr.   ilARBLE.  Did   he  say   anything   about  having  met   Senator 
Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  It  was  a  matter  that  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  newspapers  you  were  reading  as  you  walked 
over  to  the  club? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  that  walk  over  to  the  club,  did  you  discuss  the 
Senatorship? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  ]\Iarble.  You  do  not  recollect? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  discussing  it  at  lunch? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  think  we  discussed  it — I  think  we  wanted  to 
know  what  the  outcome  of  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  speculating  as  to  the  outcome? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes:  talked  of  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discuss  the  forces  that  were  at  work  on  that 
matter? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Senator  Aldrich  discussed? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  of  anything  he  was  doing? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  was  doing  anything.  I  think 
he  had  done  all  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  yon  wliat  he  had  been  doing? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  told  me  he  had  called  up  the  governor  from  the 
bank  and  had  talked  with  the  governor  there,  and  had  asked  the 
governor  to  see  the  Senator,  or  to  see  Mr.  Lorinier,  rather,  for  he  was 
not  a  Senator  then,  and  that  the  governor  promised  that  he  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  had  said  to  the  governor 

from  the  hsu^  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  that.  That  is  just  the 
substance  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  governor  had  told  him  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  he  said  the  governor  promised  to  see  the  Senator 
unmediately. 

Mr.  Masble.  Did  he  say  the  governor  had  promiaed  to  support 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  the  Chicago  papers  that  night? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Ipresume  so.    I  read  them  every  ni^ht. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  the  Chicago  papers  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  an  account  of  the  election  at  Spring- 
field? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  presume  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discover  on  reading  the  paper  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  not  siipported  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No ;  I  do  not  recall  that  now. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  that  escape  you,  if  it  was  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  It  might  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Well,  did  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  the  particular  incident. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  it  first  come  to  your  attention  that  the 
governor  had  not  supported  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  when  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention. I  heard  it  sometime,  that  the  governor  had  called  in  certain 
senators  and  asked  them  to  support  Senator  Lorimer  and  then  later 
had  called  them  in  and  did  not  want  them  to  support  him ;  but  just 
where  I  heard  that  or  when  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  Didn't  you  read  in  the  morning  papers  the  next 
morning  that  the  governor  had  done  his  best  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion to  prevent  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  reading  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  after  you  had  your  luncheon  at  the  club  you 
say  vou  went  down  to  the  lounging  room  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  we  stayed  there.  We 
went  down  there  and  read  the  newspapers  a  little  while,  and  then 
Mr.  Mines  went  to  the  telephone,  and  I  went  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  meeting  anyone  down  there  in. 
the  lounging  rooomi 

Mr.  Wiehe.  There  were  a  number  of  people  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  discussing  the  Senatorship  with 
any  of  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whom  you  met? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  do  not  distinctly. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  know  some  people  who  were  there,  but  I 
don't  know  as  I  met  them  and  talked  with  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  do  you  recall  as  being  there? 
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Mr,  WiEHE.  Well,  I  think  I  saw  Barney  Eckart  there  for  one 
man. 

Mr.  Marblb.  That  is  Mr.  B.  A.  Eckert? 

Mr.  WiEHS.  B.  A.  Eckert;  ye&    I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  clid>. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  else  ? 
.    Mr.  WncHK.  Oh,  I  would  not  attempt  to  state  what  people  I  saw 
there;  but  I  think  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  Mr.  Hines  went  to  the  telephone  were  you  at 
his  side  while  he  telephoned? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  was  just  outside  of  the  booth. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  door  open? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Marblr,  Did  you  hear  what  he  was  saying? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  You  waited  outside  until  he  came  out  and  reported 
to  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  you  went  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Wibhb.  Very  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  go  with  him  if  you  could  not  hear 
what  he  was  saying? 

Mr.  Wib9£.  Well,  he  went  to  the  booth^  and  I  went  with  him.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  went  with  him,  but  I  just  went  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  he  in  that  telephone  booth  the  first 
time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  over  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  must  have  very  good  telephone  service  in  Chi- 

OMO. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  we  have  pretty  good  service  there.  I  think  our 
telephone  company  aims  to  give  us  the  best  service  that  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Marble,  xou  think  ne  called  up  and  ^t  the  party  he  was 
calling  for  and  had  his  talk  and  came  out  in  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  It  may  have  been  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  tell  you  when  he  came  out  of  the  booth 
the  fii-st  time  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  said  he  was  unable  to  get  the  party  he  was 
trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Marble.  Unable  to  get  what  party  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  unable  to  get  the  Associated 
Press? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  your  memcM^  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  that  is  my  memory  about  it 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  he  tried  to  call  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  was  trying  to  get  the  As- 
sociated Press? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  you  he  wanted  news  of  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  what  we  were  interested  in  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  it  before  he  went  back  to  the  tele- 
pbone  booth  the  second  time  ? 
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Mr.  WixHE,  Ob;  I  should  thii^  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Marbuk.  Did  you  spend  that  time  out  in  the  lounging  roomt 

Mr.  WiBHB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  with  him  the  second  timet 

Mn  WiEHB.  Yias. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  How  long  wss  he  in  the  telephonB  booth  that  time! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  he  may  have  been  there  two  or  three  or  four 
minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  short  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbuc.  Could  you  hear  what  was  said  on  that  oociuaionf 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  he  came  out  what  did  he  sav  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  said  he  had  just  talked  with  the  Associated 
Press,  and  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  elected  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  his  manner  as  he  told  you  thatf 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  semed  pretty  well  pleased  about  it.^ 

Mr.  Marble.  More  pleased  than  he  ordinarily  is  over  spial) 
matters? 

Mr,  WiEHx.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  seemed  an  important  matter  and  one  which  pleaded 
him  very  much? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  very  much  pleased  myself;  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  have  been  on  a  good  many  matters. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  where  do  you  say  you  went?  Wer^  you  walk- 
ing &l<>ng  cus  he  told  ^ou  about  this  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  way  were  you  walking? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  were  walking  toward  the  north. 

Mr.  Marble.  Toward  the  Jadsscm  Street  entrance? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  Jackson  Street  entrance  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Marbi^  Just  where  did  you  sav  you  met  Mr.  Hettlerl 

Mr.  Wi^HE.  About  the  middle  of  the  cigar  stand  in  the  passage- 
way, going  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  far  from  the  cigar  stand? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  I  should  think  3  or  4  feet  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  cigar  stand.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  wide  tbj$t 
space  is  there,  between  the  cigar  stand  and  the  little  dielf  on  tiie 
opposite  side. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  f^t  back  to  the  wash- 
stand  and  let  Mr.  Hines  walk  out  in  that  direction  alone  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  am  very  positive. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  very  clear  in  your  memory  on  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  you  were  with  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  say  anything  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  unfriendly  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  am  not  verv  friendly  to  him;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  IVIarble.  Were  you  on  speaking  tenns  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  always  been  on  speaking  terms. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  speak  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiBiqs.  He  may  have  said,  *'  How  do  you  do  ? "  to  me,  but  I 
had  no  conversation  with  him. 
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Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  ask  you  why  you  were  looking  pleased! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  did  ask  Mr.  Hines  why  he  was  looking  pleased? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  cigar  boy  at  the  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  1  had  no  occasion  to  talk  to  the  cigar  boy. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Mr.  Hettler  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  long  do  you  say  you  stood  there  talking  to  Mr. 
Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  It  was  not  over  two  or  three  minutes,  just  long  enough 
to  have  this  little  chat,  and  then  we  went  on. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  tnen  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  went  back  to  the  lumberyard. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Where  did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  go  as  you  left  Mr. 
Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  went  out  of  the  club.  I  walked  east,  and  he 
walked  with  me  to  Dearborn  Street,  and  I  got  a  car  there,  and  he 
went  on  somewhere  else.    I  do  not  know  were  he  went. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  did  not  tell  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  see  him  again  that  afternoon? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  dia. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  communicate  with  him  again  that  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  I  do  not  know;  I  may  have.  He  generally  calls  up 
on  the  telephone  a  number  of  times  during  the  day  when  he  is  away 
from  the  office,  and  I  presume  I  talked  to  mm. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  walked  east  to  Dearborn  Street? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Which  direction  would  the  car  be  going  that  you 
would  take? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  car  would  be  ^oing  north. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  tiien  you  left  him  on  the  north  side  of  Dearborn 
Street? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  left  him  on  the  south  side  of  Dearborn  Street. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  know  where  he  went  from  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  got  on  the  car? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Or  the  way  he  was  going  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understood  you,  you  stood  right  alongside 
of  Mr.  Hines  while  this  conversation  occurred  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  right  by  his  side. 

Senator  Jones.  All  th&  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  we  adjourn  at 
this  time,  as  it  is  25  minutes  after  5. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Friday,  July  21j  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FSIDAY,  JULY  21,  1911. 

Senate  OmcE  Bunj)iNG, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Jones,  Kenyon,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present,  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr.  John  G.  Healy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 
Mr.  Marble.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

TESTDI OKY  OF  C.  F.  WIEHE— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Wiehe,  you  are  a  very  busy  man  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Large  affairs  are  intrusted  to  your  direction? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  what  is  the  total  business  per  month  over 
which  you  have  supervision? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  We  handle  about  100,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  a  year.  I  should  think  that  involves  two  or  three 
million  dollars,  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  me«ans  that  you  pay  out  perhaps  more  than 
$2,000,000,  and  receive  something  in  excess  of  that  amount? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  if  you  were  to  add  your  disbursements  to 
your  collections  you  handle  from  four  to  six  million  dollars'  worth 
of  lumber  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  transactions  are  many  of  them  large? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  competition  is  somewhat  close,  so  that  it 
reguires  careful  attention  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  assistants,  of  course,  to  whom  you  commit 
unimportant  matters? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Matters  that  you  would  like  to  attend  to  yourself,  if 
you  had  the  time? 

Mr.  Wdehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Every  man  has  that  experience,  and  it  is  yours? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  When  our  business  was  smaller  I  did  attend  to  them 
myself,  personally. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  it  is  with  something  of  reluctance  that  you  see 
matters  slipping  out  of  your  hands  because  you  have  not  the  time  to 
attend  to  them,  and  have  to  intrust  them  to  others? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  lone  has  that  been  so? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  tnink  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  so  in  1908? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  1909  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  And  1910? 

Mr.  WiEiiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  occasion  of  this  call  by  you  that  night  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  to  see  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  can  you  re- 
call substantially  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Hines  in  talking  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  can  give  you  the  gist  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  He  told  me  to  go  down  to  see  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  said  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  tliat  they  were 
to  be  subpoenaed,  and  asked  me  to  tell  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
until  the  matter  was  over. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  say  that  you  came  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  him  that  night?  You  returned  from  the  tiieater  and 
what  was  told  you  then? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  told  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  called 
him  up  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  who  spoke  to  jrou  about  his  want- 
ing to  telephone  to  you,  and  what  was  said? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  just  who  spoke  to  me.  Either  my  son 
or  my  sister-in-law. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  told  what  time  he  had  called  for  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  he  had  been  calling  for  me  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  had  called  several  times  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Dia  they  tell  you  how  many  times? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Well,  several  times. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  any  portion  of  his  message  related  to  you  by 
anybody  else  before  you  called  him  up  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  went  to  the  Ofand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  told  by  Mr.  Hines  that  they  were  at  the 
Qrftnd  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  were  Hot  surprised  to  meet  them  there? 

Ml*.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nor  either  one  of  them  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  known  before  that  that  they  wet^  in  town? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  first  information  that  you  had  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  On  that  night ;  yes,  sir. 

Mt.  Marble.  Do  you  know,  now,  how  long  they  had  been  in  town? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mai^le.  Were  you  informed  by  them  that  night  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  was  said  when  you  met 
them  in  the  rotimda  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  who  spoke  first  ? 
Mr.  Wbihe.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Marble.  Your  meeting  was  friendly  ? 
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Mr.  WisHE.  Yes;  they  were  sitting  down,  and  when  they  saw  me 
come  in  they  got  up  and  met  me. 

Mr.  MarrTiK.  And  do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  you  be- 
gan your  oommunicaticm  to  them  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Hmesl 

Mr.  WisHS.  The  manner! 

Mr.  Marbtji.  Hie  way  in  which  you  opened  it^  What  did  ytm 
say  firat,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  WSEHB.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said  first 

Mr.  Marbtjc  What  did  you  say  to  him,  substantially,  by  way  of 
the  delivery  of  that  message  t 

Mr.  WiEHX.  I  told  them  that  Mr.  Hines  had  telephcmed  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  down  there  and  see  them,  and  that  he  understood 
that  scrnie  subpoenas  had  been  issued  for  them.  They  said  yes ;  they 
understood  somebody  was  looking  for  them. 

Mr.  MabwtiK.  State  substantially  the  communication  to  Mr.  Cock 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  f 

Mr.  WixHX.  I  told  them  that  Mr.  Hines  had  telephoned  me  that 
he  had  got  information  that  they  were  to  be  subpoenaed  before  tlM 

Sand  jury,  and  that  he  desired  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until 
e  matter  had  blown  over.  This  White  story  had  been  published, 
and  I  think  there  was  some  grand-jury  investigation  of  that. 

Mr.  Mawwt.wl  Was  anything  said  as  to  what  testimony  they  might 
give  if  they  were  called  f 

Mr.  WixHE.  Na  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  anything  said  to  you  as  to  whv  Mr.  Hines  was 
averse  to  having  them  appear  before  the  grand  jury  f 

Mr.  WixHX.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  anything  said  as  to  Cook^  having  related  the 
conversation  over  the  telephone  t 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Well,  I  think  Cook  was  a  kind  of  a  loose  talker 

Mr.  Mabble.  But  I  mean  in  this  communication  to  them  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  had  been  doing  some  talking  around. 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  know;  but  was  anything  said  to  Cook  and  O'Brien 
that  ni^t? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  do  not  know  whether  Ihere  was 
or  not. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  say  to  Cook  that  you  or  Hines  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  relating  that  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  may  have  said  that.    I  would  not  be  positive  about 

Mr.  Makblb.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  over  the  telephone  that  Mr. 
Cook  had  been  relating  the  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  mi^t  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  jrou  recall  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  do  not  recall  that  you  said  that,  to  Mr.  Cook 
or  to  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  WiEHE,  I  do  not;  no.  • 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  recall  that  the  conversation  over  the  tele- 
phone was  at  all  discussed  that  ni^t  between  you  and  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  or  either  of  them? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Mabble.  The  conversation  over  the  telephone  in  Mr.  Cook's 
room,  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  Senator? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  impression  is  that  that  was  not  discussed? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  when  you  went  there  that  night  that 
the  conversation  over  the  telephone  was  the  thing  that  was  giving 
Mr.  Hines  concern? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  it  in  your  mind  that  it  was  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  take  it  up  with  them  at  all,  to  see  how  they 
remembered  the  conversation? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Noj  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
conversation  that  any  man  need  be  averse  to  having  published  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  think  I  discussed  it 
with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  were  friendly  with  them  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  simply  delivered  the  message  that  Mr.  Hines  told 
me  to  deliver,  and  then  left  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  discuss  some  other  thing,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  to  any  extent;  no,  sir.  I  was  there  only  a  few 
minutes;  just  lon^  enough  to  tell  them  that  and  get  away. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  mention  Senator  Lorimer  in  that  conver- 
sation ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  mention  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  think  you  mentioned  Mr.  Hines  in  that  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  he  had  telephoned  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MLvRBLE.  Did  you  mention  Mr.  Harper? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  anybodj  other  than  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Harper  or  Mr.  Cusson  in  your 
mind  at  that  time  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  them  in  mind  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  telephone  you  that  he  had  received 
word  from  Mr.  Harper  or  Mr.  Cusson? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  said  somebody  telephoned  him  from  Duluth.  I 
do  not  recollect,  now,  who  he  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  he  said  from  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  best  recollection  you  have? 

Mr.  WiBHB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  that  you  might  have  said  at  that  time  that 
Mr.  Hines  talks  too  much? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  may  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  Why  might  you  have  said  so?  What  leads  you  to 
say  so? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  felt  this  way:  That  Mr.  Hines  evidently  believed 
that  he  had  considerable  effect  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lonmer;  that 
if  he  said  that  continuously  he  would  get  every  enemy  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  arfter  him  and  they  would  keep  after  him.  And  my  idea  of  that 
has  been  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  idea,  then,  in  saying  that  was  that  Mr.  Hines  had 
80  repeatedly  claimed  that  he  had  been  a  larse  element  in  electing 
Senator  Lonmer  that  you  feared  that  he  would  make  the  enemies  ot 
Senator  Lorimer  his  enemies  also? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  thought  that  he  sarid  that  re- 
peatedly.   I  had  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  in  mind  that  he  had  said  that  enou^  times 
so  that  it  raised  that  fear  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  had  in  mina  that  if  he  had  said  that  repeatedly  that 
might  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  fear  that  he  had  said  it  enough  times? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  had  no  fears  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  think  that  he  had  said  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  what  I  thought 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  said  it  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  I  knew  that  he  had  thought  that  his  calling  up 
of  Gov.  Deneen  had  aided  largely  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  what  had  Drought  that  knowledge  to  you?  How 
did  you  gain  that  knowledge? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  How  did  I  gain  it  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  From  the  talk  I  had  with  Mr.  Hinee. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  talks? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Marble.  More  than  one^ 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  say.  We  had  talked  a  good  many  times 
about  it  and  discussed  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  one  of  those  occasions  tell  us  what  he  said — the 
words,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  1  could  not  tell  you  what  he  said.    I  would  not  attempt 

to  do  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  of  that  sort  on  the  day  that 
Senator  Ix)rimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did.  He  may  have  said 
so.    I  would  not  sav  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  of  that  sort  when  he  came  out  of 
the  telephone  booth  and  announced  that  Senator  Lorimer  had  been 
elected  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir ;  not  then. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir;  very  positive. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  he  first  speak  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  that  same  day? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  have  had  a  good  many  conversations. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  that  same  day? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  sav. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  that  after  leaving  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  said  so  or  he  may  not 
I  could  not  say.    I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  such  a  thing  inside  the  Union  League  dub 
after  leaving  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  that  he  did  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  am  pretty  positive  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  out  on  the  street,  if  he  said  it  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  it  after  we  left  the 
building.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  may  have  said  it  He  may  not 
I  do  n<X  know. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  But  you  have  heard  him  say  that  substantially  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  We  have  had  so  many  talks  on  that  subject  that  I 
could  not  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  not  recall  one  of  them  for  us? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  could  not  We  have  had  a  good  many  talks  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Marbui:.  Did  they  make  less  impression  upon  your  mind  than 
this  talk  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Less  impression? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  no.    We  talked  about  the  matter  generally. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  that  very  precisely? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Marbt^.  Why  can  you  not  remember  one  of  the  other  talks 
in  which  Mr.  Hines  exprea9ed  his  belief  that  he  had  been  influential 
in  helping  to  elect  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WraHE.  I  do  not  know  why  I  can  not  remember  it  I  know 
that  such  talks  were  had,  but  just  what  they  were  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  can  not  remember  the  time  or  the  place  or  the 
occasion  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  one  else  was  present 
on  the  occasion  of  any  such  talk? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  There  may  have  been.  I  have  discussed  it  with  him 
a  ffood  many  times. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  always  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  think  ne  is  of  that  opinion  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  it  occur  to  you  when  you  went  to  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and  suggest  that 
they  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  subpoena  that  you  might  be  violating 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  give  it  any  thought  at  all.  Personally,  if  it 
had  been  my  affair  I  would  not  have  called  there  at  alL 

Mr.  Marble.  I  appreciate  that ;  but  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that,  if 
there  were  a  subpoena  out  for  them,  that  might  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not^ve  it  any  thou^t  at  all.  I  was  asked  to 
deliver  the  messa^,  and  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  of  that  sort  before? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Mahble.  Did  you  ever  advise  witnesses  to  keep  oat  of  the  way 
of  subpoenas  before  ? 

Mr.  W  lEHS.  Not  to  my  recollection ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  That  is  the  first  time  it  has  occurred  in  your  life, 
that  you  recall  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I  know  of  any  such  event 
as  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  criminal 
offense  to  advise  witnesses  to  avoid  subpoenas  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know.    I  did  not  give  it  any  thought  at  all. 

Mr.  Mabbi^  Did  you  know  it? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  was  asked  to  go  and  deliver  the  message,  and  I 
did  so. 

Mr.  Mabbl£.  Did  you  know  that  at  the  time  f 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  g^ve  it  a  thought  at  the  time,  but  had 
you  that  knowledge  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  as  I  thought  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  ever  been  advised  that  it  was  not  lawful  to 
advise  witnesses  to  avoid  subpoenas? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  never  had  any  occasion  to  be  advised  that  way. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  know,  as  an  independent  fact,  that 
after  a  court  issued  a  subpoena  for  a  witness  it  was  wrong  to  advise 
that  witness  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  it  was  wrong,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  that  time  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

Senator  Kern.  Independently  of  any  law? 

M^.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought  at  the  time.  I  was 
told  to  deliver  this  messa^,  and  I  did  so.  Jx  was  against  my  judg- 
ment to  say  anything  to  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  not  have  a  judgment  of  your  own,  inde- 
pendently, that  governs  your  action,  or  are  you  controlled  by  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  When  he  asked  me  to  do  something  like  that,  to  go 
down  and  deliver  a  message,  as  he  did  then,  I  did  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Right  along? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  was  living  in  Evanston.  I  was  simply  the  mes- 
senger. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  report  the  results  of  that  visit  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Did  {  report  it  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  did,  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  call  him  up  that  night  after  you  got  home? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  report  to  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  simply  told  him  that  I  had  seen  them  and  told  them 
what  he  told  me  to  tell  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  tell  him  that  they  had  got  out? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No:  I  did  not  ask  them  to  get  out. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Hines  the  next  day 
what  thOT  had  told  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think,  generally,  yes ;  the  talk  we  had  had. 

Senator  EIehk.  What  was  it  you  told  him  they  had  told  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  him  that  I  had  told  them  what  he  told  me  to 
tell  them,  and  that  they  kind  of  laughed  about  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  ne  not  ask  you  then  whether  they  had  gone  or 
not  or  whether  they  were  still  in  town ! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  he  did  not.  Because  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  or  not. 

Senator  Kebn.  I  know ;  but  did  he  not  ask  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  he  did  not  ask  me ;  because  there  was  no  occasion 
to  ask  me  that. 

Senator  E[ern.  He  was  concerned  enough  about  it  to  call  you  up  in 
the  night  and  ask  you  to  go  down,  at  half  past  11  o'clock  at  night,  to 
ask  these  men  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  subpoena,  and  then  the  next 
day,  when  you  reported  to  him,  he  did  not  inquire  of  you  with  refer- 
ence to  that  or  anything  further  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  he  talked  to  me  about  my  visit  there,  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  them  and  told  them  that,  and  I  told  him  I  had. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  made  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were 
still  in  town  or  whether  they  were  goin^  to  avoid  subpoena  or  not! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know,  because  they  did  not  tell  me  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  at  that  hour  of  the  niffht.  That  hour  of  the  nii^ht 
just  happened  to  be  a  circumstance.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
stress  laid  on  that  in  the  Helm  committee  report,  but  that  is  a  mere 
circumstance. 

Senator  Kern.  The  fact  is,  that  you  went  at  half  past  11  o'clock 
at  night? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  yes;  but  if  I  had  been  home  at  9  o'clock  I  prob- 
ably would  have  gone  at  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  But  when  you  called  him  up  at  his  home  after  you 
returned  from  the  theater  he  then  asked  you  to  go  on  down  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  live  on  the  south  side? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  T  live  on  the  same  street  that  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
is  located  on. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  west  side,  then? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Or  perhaps  a  mile  and  three-quarters  west  of  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Alwut  a  mile  and  three-quarters? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  It  may  be  that ;  I  think  about  that.  It  may  be  a  mile 
and  a  half.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  distance  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wiehe 

Mr.  Marble.  How  could — pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
mean  to  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you.  It  occurre4 
to  me  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Wiehe,  but  perhaps  counsel  can  state,  whether 
or  not  any  subpoenas  had  been  issued. 

Mr.  Farrar.  No;  that  appears  already — ^that  there  were  not.  1 
think  there  were  no  subpoenas  out.    There  were  never  any  issued. 
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Mr.  Mawbt.tl  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  had  anyone  on  the  stand 
who  has  testified  to  that.  Mr.  Cook  says  no  subpoena  was  served  on 
him. 

Mr.  Hynes.  And  they  remained  there. 

Mr.  Fabrar.  And  they  never  appeared  before  any  grand  jury  in 
C!ook  County  or  any  other  in  that  litigation  or  those  prosecutions. 

Senator  Ilerk.  Mr.  Hines  thou^t  that  there  were  subpoenas  out 
for  them. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  said  somebody  in  Duluth  advised  him  to  that 
effect. 

Senator  Kern.  That  there  were  subpoenas  out  for  these  men} 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  could  anyone  at  Duluth  have  had  any  knowledge 
re^ardin^  the  issue  of  subpoenas  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  could  they  have  pretended  to  have  had  knowl- 
ed£:e? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  in  that  conversation  what 
author!^  had  been  quoted  to  him  from  Duluth  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  My  recollection  is  that  he  simply  said  somebody  at 
Duluth  had  telephoned. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  he  did  not  say  some  employee  of 
the  State's  attorney's  office  had  told  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr,  Marble.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  most  you  can  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  WipHE.  I  do  not  know  what  else  I  could  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not  say  that  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  mentionea  it 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  that  he  did  not  mention  Senator  Liori- 
mer  as  his  informant? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  do  you  live  with  reference  to  Ashland  Boule- 
vard? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Eight  or  ten  doors  east  of  Ashland  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Marble.  Eight  or  ten  doors  toward  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  Ashland  Boulevard? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  on  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  section  line  is  at  State  Street 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  State  and  Halsted  is  a  mile;  Halsted  and  Ash- 
land is  a  mile,  and  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  is  at  Clark  Street. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  from  your  house  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  was 
2  miles,  less  two  city  blocks  and  8  or  10  doors,  the  distance  from  your 
house  to  Ashland  Boulevard  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  I  should  think  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  get  from  your  house  to  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  that  night  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  In  an  automobile. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Whoae  automobile  ? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Mv  own, 

Mr.  Marble.  One  that  you  owned  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  make  wus  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  A  Cadilac. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  on  the  moming^  of  the  26th 
of  May,  1909,  you  did  not  go  directly  to  the  Grand  Paci&  HoM 
from  the  Union  Station? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  am  very  positive  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  perfectly,  do  you,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  did  get  off  at  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Adams  or  Clark  and  Adams  and  left  the  automobile  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  My  recollection  is  that  I  got  off  at  La  SaUe  and 
Adams. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  recollect  that  you  did  not  ride  to  the  bank? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  got  off  just  before  we  got  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  bank  is  where  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  bank  was  at  La  SaUe  and  Adams  at  that  time. 
It  is  now  at  Clark  and  Adams. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  you  rode  to  La  Salle  and  Adams,  then  you  rode  to 
the  bank,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Marble.  Across  the  street? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  ^ot  off  at  the  corner.    I  did  not  go  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  this  conversation  with  Mr.  HettLer,  did  it 
make  a  deep  impression  on  your  mind  at  the  time  of  the  conversa- 
tion :  did  it  make  a  deep  impression  on  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  was  not  a  deep  impression ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  casual  meeting? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  think  about  it  manv  times  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Never  thought  about  it  until  he  testified  at  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  recalled  it  to  your  mind  then  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  His  testimony. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  at  once  recalled  it  vividly? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  that  after  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  must  have  been  a  year  and  11  mcvaths,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not  discussed  it  until  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  whom  did  you  first  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  with  Mr.Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  suggested  it  first? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Hines 
about  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  I  told  him  I  thought  Mr.  Hettler  was  mistaken 
in  his  statement.  I  recollect  very  thoroughly  when  the  tariff  talk 
was  had.    It  was  had  a  week  or  two  before  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  remember  the  tariff  talk  with  Mr.  Hettler  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  with  Mr.  Hettler.  That  was  at  the  Lumber 
Exchange. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hettler  was  there? 

Mr.  Wbehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  did  he  take  part  in  the  discussion  t 

Mr.  Wbbhe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  position  did  he  takef 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  Mr.  Hines's  position. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Hines's  positi<m  was  what,  briefly! 

Mr.  WnsHE.  He  desired  the  tariff  retained  on  luml>er. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  Mr.  Hettler  desired  it  removed  f 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  desired  it  removed.  I  was  chairman  of  tiie  trade 
committee,  and  he  was  very  fearful  that  I  was  going  to  get  a  rasolu- 
tion  through  the  lumber  exchange  indorsing  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  question  of  free  logs  discussed  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  do  not  recall  whether  free  Togs  were  diseuaaed  or  not. 
You  can  not  get  free  logs  here.  They  do  not  permit  logs  to  ocnne 
into  the  United  States  at  all. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  express  himself  at  that  time  as  being 
wiUing  to  have  lumber  on  the  free  list,  if  logs  also  were  permitted 
to  enter  free? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  may  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  his  position,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  that  discussed  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  the  whole  subject  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  the  question  of  free  logs  also  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  could  not  relate  to  you  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  Discussion  was  had!^  The  matter  was  generally  dis^ 
cussed,  and  Mr.  Hettler  did  take  part  in  that  discussion? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  first  suggestion  to  your  mind  was  that  he 
was  remembering  the  discussion  at  that  meeting,  at  which  you  were 
chairman. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.    I  think  he  simply  got  his  dates  mixed. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  as  to  the  position  taken  and  the  subject  matter, 
his  account  of  the  conversation  might  have  been  tskea  from  the 
discussion  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  that  is  where  he  got  Uiat 
impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  a  public  meeting,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  there  were  quite  a  rew  people  there.  It  was 
not  a  public  meeting.    It  was  a  meeting  of  the  excnange. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  the  Record-Herald  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1911? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  you  ever  i-ead  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  I  have,  since  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  read  it  before  you  read  it  into  the  testimony 
here? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  I  think  I  did  read  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  before  the  testimony  here  or  not.    I  have  read  it,  though. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  who  brought  it  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  know  the  editorial  to  which  I  refer,  do  you  not; 
the  one  which  mentioned  $100,000?  . 
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Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  You  do  not  remember  who  brought  it  to  your  at- 
tention ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  No;  I  do  not  I  do  not  know  whether  I  read  about 
the  tiling  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat  or  Mr.  Funk.  I  do  not 
recollect  just  how  I  got  it,  but  I  think  it  was  that  way. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  read  it  at  the  time  it 
was  published? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  I  do  not  take  the  Record-Herald  excepting  od 
Sundays. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  no  one  in  your  office,  or  at  the 
club  among  your  acquaintances,  drew  your  attention  to  it  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  you  did  not  draw  it  to  Mr.  Hines's  atten- 
tion at  the  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  clear  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testified  yesterday  regarding  some  unpleasant- 
ness with  Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  the  engineer.  Did  that  extend  to 
Senator  Lorimer,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Mr.  Lorimer  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  I  never  heard  Senator  Lorimer  express 
himself  on  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  your  knowledge  was  there  any  unpleasantness 
between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  property  which  the  board  in  charge  of  the 
waterways  had  bought,  and  then  had  allowed  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  seller,  was  not  property  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  near  the  International  Harvester  Co.  head- 
quarters? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  nowhere  near  it;  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  at  Adams  Street. 

Sir.  Marble.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  any  person  having  to  do 
with  any  matter  discussed  in  this  investigation  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  property  or  that  transaction,  except  Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  McCormicK  and  the  sanitary  board  ? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  spoke  of  changes  that  had  been  made  in  that 
waterway  as  the  result  of  your  activities  and  those  associated  with 
you.  Have  any  changes  been  made  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  The  west  fork  of  the  South  Branch.  Have  any 
changes  been  made  in  that? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  the  only  chai^  that  has  been  made  is  that  col- 
lateral channel  put  in  there  near  Kedzie  Island. 

Mr.  Mabble.  It  has  not  been  opened,  or  dredged,  or  closed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  it  ought  to  be  improved,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  improved  yet 

Mr.  Maeble.  When  you  spoke  of  the  results  of  your  activities,  you 
did  not  mean  that  any  results  had  taken  place  there! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  not  on  the  west  fork. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Unless  possibly  to  maintain  the  status  as  it  wast 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  was  all.    We  advocated  the  improvement  of  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Since  1879.  That  is,  what  do  you  mean — ^with 
myself 

Mr.  Mabble.  Your  business  life  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Since  1879. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  have  met  and  known  a  great  many  promi- 
nent business  men  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Have  you  received  any  communications  from  anyone 
who  claimed  to  have  any  information  regarding  a  jack  pot,  or  cor- 
ruption fund,  in  the  Forty-sixth  Assenibly  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabbijs.  No  business  man  has  told  you  that  he  was  ap- 
proached ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  solicited  to  pay  money  for  any  improper  purpose? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  I  will  extend  that  now  to  your  entire  business 
life  in  Chicago.  Has  any  business  man  ever  told  you,  or  any  man 
ever  told  you,  that  he  had  knowledge  of  such  a  fund? 

Mr.  W^HE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Or  told  you  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  send  money 
into  such  a  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  that  he  knew  of  money  being  paid  for  such  a 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  No  such  information  has  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  is  nothing  you  can  refer  us  to  that  will  help 
us  to  develop  information  as  to  such  a  fund,  if  anj  exists? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Nothing  except  the  Chicago  Tribune.  You  might 
get  a  lot  of  information  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  are  going  to  try  that  later,  we  will  promise  you. 
Now,  just  what  was  it  Mr.  Hines  said  to  you  when  he  asked  you  to 
take  the  message  to  Mr.  Funk  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  told  me  to  see  Mr.  Funk  and  tell  him  there  was 
nothing  in  the  matter  that  Mr.  Funk  talked  to  him  about. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  He  told  you  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  send  anyone  dse? 
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Mr.  WiEUB.  Xo ;  I  do  not  think  he  said  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Majrble.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  telephone  to  him  about  itt 

Mr.  Webhe.  No^  ar. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  write) 

Mr.  WiBHB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabbus.  How  far  is  it  from  your  office  to  the  loutematioRal 
Harvester  C!o.  office? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  should  think  a  couple  of  miles,  maybe  3  miles. 

Mr.  Mabbls.  Three  miksf 

Mr.  Wibhb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  it  not  4  miles. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  It  may  be.    It  is  easy  to  reckon  it. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  Did  you  go  from  your  office  to  his  <^ce  te  9ee  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  directty ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  directly.  You  made  it  an  incident  in  a  d^wn- 
tov;n  trip? 

Mr.  Wiehb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabbu:.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Hines^  spoke 
to  you? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marblb.  You  were  busy  that  day,  I  presume? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  what  was  it  that  Mr.  Hines  said  that  you  should 
say  to  Mr.  Funk  ? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  He  told  me  to  see  Mr.  Funk  and  say  to  him  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  matter  Mr.  Funk  talked  to  him  about. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  he  did  not  tell  you  to  see  Mr.  Funk 
and  tell  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  he  had  talked  to  Mr. 
Funk  about? 

Mr.  WittHE.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Now,  which  is  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Wiehb.  The  former  stat^aent. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  paid  particular  attention  to  the  order  of  the 
wonte  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  it.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  It  may  not  be  his  exact 
words. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  he  did  not  say  to  you  to  tell  Mr.  Funk 
there  was  nothing  in  that  matter  "  we  were  talking  about "  ? 

Mr.  WiEBJE.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  did  not  say  there  was  nothing  in  that  matter 
^I  was  talking  to  Funk  about''? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 
.  Mr.  MA.imf.».  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  did  he  say,  "  There  was  nothing  in  that  matter 
Vuk  was  talking  to  me  about''? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  xes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Bfr.  Wiehb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  made  a  very  preeise  impression  on  yonr  mind,  so 
diat  you  can  recollect  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  it  made  a  very  precise  impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  to  be  very  certain  to  see  him  ? 
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Mr.  WiBHE.  No;  he  simply  gave  me  the  message  and  told  me  to 
see  him. 

Mr*  Marble.  Why  did  you  go  yourself  instead  of  sending  som^  of 
your  stdmrdinatesf 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Because  he  told  me  to  go  and  see  hktt,  and  I  wetit  An6 
saw  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  regixxM  that  as  a  diredtkm  that  you  edKMld  4& 
it  yourself? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Instead  of  ddegating  it  to  som€body  else? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Y€»,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  yon  consider  sending  anyone  ehef 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  yon  discuss  with  Mr.  Hin^s  the  faet  that  SDHie- 
body  else  might  as  well  do  that  and  relieve  you  of  the  workf 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  He  was  leaving  torwn  aMl  I 
met  him  at  the  depot.  I  do  not  think  there  was  mudi  discu^on 
about  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  finally  did  telephone  him  the  message  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Now,  what  was  it  Mr.  Funk  seiid  to  you  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Funk  said  he  was  very  sorry;  he  would  libe  to 
see  Mr.  Hines;  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  see  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  what  he  was  sorry  about? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  that  is  all  he  said. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it  you  said  to  Mr.  Funk  that  called 
forth  that  utterance  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  statement  that  I  made. 

Senator  Kern.  That  "Mr.  Hines  says  there  is  nothing  in  the  teat- 
fcr  that  you  were  talking  to  him  about,''  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  your  reply  to  Mr.  Ftmk  when  he  said 
that  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Hines  was  in  Washtfifgton,  alMl  I 
would  communicate  with  him  and  let  him  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  what  he  was  sorry  about? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  said  he  was  sorry  when  you  told  hiln  that  Mr. 
Hines  had  told  you  to  tell  him  there  was  nothiwg  in  the  matter?  fte 
said  he  was  sorry  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Sir? 

Senator  Kern.  He  said  he  was  sorry? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  he  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  meet  Mr. 
Hinefs.  I  told  him  he  was  in  Washington,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  him. 

Senator  Kern.  That  Was  in  response  to  your  statement  as  to  what 
Mr.  Hines  had  told  you  to  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No ;  1  think  it  wasprobaWy  in  reqxmse  to  tny  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hines  was  not  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  You  told  him  that  Mr.  Hines  was  not  present  in 
the  city? 

Mt.  wmnM.  Yea 
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Senator  Kern.  I  wish  you  would  just  give  us  that  telephone  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  In  substance,  it  is  as  I  have  ffiven  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  give  it  again.    Tell  us  what  you  told  Mr. 
Funk  over  the  telephone. 

^  Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  Mr.  Funk  that  Mr.  Hines  had  asked  me  to  call 
him  up  and  sav  to  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  that  he 
had  talked  witn  Mr.  Hines  about,  and  then  he  wanted  to  know  where 
he  could  see  Mr.  Hines.  I  said,  ^'  Mr.  Hines  is  out  of  the  city,"  and 
he  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  his  statement  that  he  was  sorry  was  after 
you  had  told  him  Mr.  Hines  was  out  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  he  wanted  to  see  himt 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  to  see  him  about! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  wanted  to  see  him  about 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  to  make  an  appointment  with  himt 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  asked  me  where  he  could  see  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  to  make  an  appointment  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Washington  via  New  York 
and  would  be  in  Washington  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  That  was  when  you  were  at  his  office? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  was  when  I  telephoned  him.  I  did  not  see  him 
when  I  was  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  see  him  at  all  at  his  office? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Funk  tell  vou  where  he  would  be  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  get  that  information,  that  he  could 
be  found  at  a  certain  office  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  was  from  his  office,  the  office  of  the  Intematicmal 
Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  you  telephone  to  Mr.  Funk's 
office  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  telephoned  twice. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  to  the  office  once  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  not  finding  Mr.  Funk,  you  telephoned  and  got 
him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  told  you  he  was  sorry. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  asked  you  to  make  an  appointment  for  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  he  said  he  was  ^ing  to  Washington  via  New 
York,  and  would  probably  see  Mr.  Hmes  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  ask  you  to  make  an  appointment  for  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  it  you  telephoned  to  Mr.  Hines  in  Wash- 
in^n  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  telephone  him.  He  was  calling  up  every 
few  days,  and  I  think  I  talkea  with  him  on  one  of  those  occasions. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  called  him  on 
the  telephone  to  tell  him  about  Mr.  Funk  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Mabrlb.  Do  you  remember  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  called  him  at  all  in  regard 
to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  of  enough  importance  for  you  to  call  him  on 
the  telephone  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  about. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  jou  did  not  call  him  on  the 
telephone  and  tell  him  what  Mr.  Funk  said  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Why,  I  remember  talking  to  him  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  called  him.  I  think  my  talk  with  him  was'  in  some  con- 
versation that  he  bad  with  me  or  at  the  time  that  I  was  talking  with 
him  on  other  matters.  About  that  time  he  was  interested  in  the  tariff 
matter  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  write  to  him  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  that  subject! 

Mr.  Wibhe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Hines  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  Mr.  Hines  what  Mr.  Funk  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  Mr.  Funk  very  much  wanted  to  see 
him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes:  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Marble.  Dia  you  tell  him  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  him  he  was  very  anxious.  I 
repeated  what  Mr.  Funk  said  as  near  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  what  did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Hines  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  see 
Mr.  Funk  in  Washington  on  Saturday  or  not ;  he  would  let  me  know. 
The  next  momingi  received  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  other  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  telegram 
which  Mr.  Hines  sent  you  on  the  morning  of  June  4, 1909,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  having  Funk  meet  him  in  Washington  ?  Do  you  remem- 
berf 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Mr.  Marble.  The  telegram  reads : 

Will  try  have  Funk  meet  me  Chicago  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Ck)uld  meet 
him  any  time.     Like  leave  here  to-day.    Answer  quick. 

Was  any  other  matter  than  the  Funk  matter  referred  to  in  that 
telegram? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  the  words,  "  Will  try  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  suppose  "Will  try"  to  wait  in  Washington  for  him. 
I  sirppose  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Marrle.  The  next  succeeding  words  are,  "Have  Funk  meet 
me  Chicago  Saturday  or  Sunday." 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  sent  the 
telegram. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  understand  the  telegram  when  you  re- 
ceived it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  understood  those  words, 
**WiU  try,"  to  mean? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Mv  understanding  of  it  was  be  would  try  to  meet  kirn 
in  Washington  il  he  could. 

Mr.  Marbleu  Thsat  is  negatived  by  tbe  next  worde  in  tke  telegnm, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  AVm^iE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  what  impression  jwi  got  fp«n 
that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  the  telegram  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Makbi.^.  I  am  talkij}^'  about  what  uml^rstaBding  you  got  from 
it.     I  am  coming  next  to  wuat  you  did. 

Mr.  W1EP19.  My  understanding  is  what  tli^  telegnoQ  aays. 

Mr.  Marbhe.  Do  you  remember  what  you  imdei^stood  the  wordi 
*<Willtrv"toi»ean? 

Mr.  WuEHE.  I  do  not  know  what  I  understood  i^bout  it.  Tine  tel»^ 
gram  is  there,  and  I  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  do  after  reoeiving  the  telegram? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  called  up  the  offices  of  the  Intemation^l  Harveiter 
Co.  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Funk  would  be  in  Chicago,  and  they  advised 
me  he  had  gone  to  New  York  and  told  me  where  he  could  pe  fouod, 
and  I  wired  that  information  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marblc.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  left  town  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  I  did  not ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  June  4, 1909  ? 

Mr.  W1EH15.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  you  did  that  telephoning? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  sent  this  message  to  Mr.  Hines : 

Funk  New  York  to-duy.  Leaves  tkte  afternoon  Waehington.  T%Bt%  t<Haaor- 
row.  YoJ)  can  reach  him  to-day  George  Perklns'ti  o0ce  or  J<idge  Gavj,  51 
Broadway. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  that  close  this  incident? 

Mr.  WiBHi:.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Mai^lb.  Did  Mr.  Hines  ever  speak  to  you  about  it  again? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  much  of  Mr.  Hines  after  liial 
I  think  I  met  him  just  a  very  few  minutes  to  say  good-bye  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  write  you  about  Mr.  Funk,  or  telegraph 
you  about  him  after  that  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  Mr.  Hines  but  once  afta 
that  for  some  time — three  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  any  one  bring  you  any  message  from  Mr.  Hines 
about  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Funk  communicate  with  you  any  further  ? 

Mr,  WiEHB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Hines  did  not  bring  him  to 
you  agdn  ? 

Mr.  vTiehe.  I  had  no  communication  with  him  at  all  aft^  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  ever  tell  you  that  he  saw  Funk  or  did 
not  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  about  Mr.  Funk. 

after  that  time. 
Mr.  Marble.  The  matter  was  dropped  ? 
Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Masbi^.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Hmes  did  not  tell  you 
tiiat  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Funk  inadvertently,  and  that  he  wante4 
to  tell  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Funk  about  a  campaign  fimd  and  had  found  none  was  needed,  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  he  never  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nothing  of  that  sort  was  said? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  inad- 
vertently, and  had  since  found  he  was  unfriendly  to  Senator  T^rimer 
and  he  should  not  have  done  it. 

Mr.  WiEUE.  Well,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  at  that  time.  He 
would  never  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  say  anything  of  that  sort  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  wonder  at  Mr.  Funk's  anxiety  to  meet  Mr. 
Hines  and  Mr.  Hines's  willingness  to  meet  him  because  of  this  un- 
friendliness  

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  what  his  anxiety  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  relations  between  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Funk  did 
not  surprise  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Funk's  unfriendlinew 
to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  knew  his  concern  was  against  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  talking  about  Mr.  Fuiik. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  went  down  there  once  and  asked  him  to  sign  a  cir- 
cular for  him  and  they  refused  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wlio  refused? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Either  Mr.  Funk  or  somebody  in  that  office — the  prm- 
dent's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  who  it  was  refused? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Funk  himself. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  the  incident  clearly  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  recall  the  incident  of  going  down  there  and  getting 
the  refusal. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  clearly  it  was  Mr.  Funk  who  refused  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was,  I  went  to  the  president'ss  office.  I 
think  he  was.  either  assistant  to  the  president  or  manager,  I  do  iiot 
recollect  which. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  consult  the  President  before  he  refused  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  may  have  done  that  I  would 
pot  say. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  was  back  in  1906. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  circular! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  Well,  it  was  a  circular  in  advocacy  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  to  Congress,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  this  is  the  ciroolar.  It  speaks  for  itself  [pro- 
ducing circular]. 
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Mr.  Mahblb.  Was  there  acmething  in  Mr.  Fonk's  nunnwr  wbeii 
he  refused  to  siffn  this  circular  which  gave  you  the  impreflfiion  thit 
he  was  unfrienduy  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  he  said  they  were  not  favorable  to  his  candi- 
dacy. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  they  were  not  favorable  to  his  candidacy. 
Is  that  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  all  he  said! 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Well,  gentlemen  in  Chicago  frequently  speak  far 
more  bitterly  than  tnat  of  other  gentlemen  they  are  not  going  to 
vote  for,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WnsHX.  I  presume  they  do;  some  of  them.  They  did  about 
Mr.  Merriam  at  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Merriam  was  the  Republican  candidate? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  the  office  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  in  1906? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Where  the  University  Club  is  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  comer  of  Monroe  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  Marble.  Farther  down  Michigan  Avenue  than  the  present 
office? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  Monroe  and  Michigan  Avenue. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  record  of  yesterday,  on  page  237,  appears  this 
question  from  me  to  you : 

Mr.  Hines  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Keeley  that  Mr.  Fank  had  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute  to  a  campaign  fund,  did  he? 

To  which  your  reply  is : 

No,  sir ;  Mr.  Fnnk's  name  was  not  mentioned  at  aU. 

This  relates  to  the  visit  which  you  and  Mr.  Hines  paid  to  Mr. 
Keeley  at  his  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  My  memory  would  be  that  I  asked  that  question  in  a 
slightly  different  form;  and,  referrinff  to  that  conversation,  I  want 
to  ask  the  question  now  which  I  intended  to  ask — that  Mr.  Hines  did 
not  say  to  Mr.  Keeley  that  Mr.  Funk  had  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
campaign  fund,  did  he? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Funk's  name  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Cook  and  O'Brien,  when  they 
asked  you  to  arrange  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Hines  at  the  Grand  Pa- 
cific ifotel,  told  you  nothing  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Cook  called  Miss  Carroll  on 
that  morning  to  ask  if  Mr.  Hines  was  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  that  he  called  Miss  Carroll.  I  talked 
with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  talked  with  Cook? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  him  Mr.  Hines  was  in  town? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  called  Baker? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  no  idea. 
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Mr.  Marrtjb.  Tou  had  made  the  appointment  there? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  Excepting  that  possibly  he  and  Baker  were  very 
friendly. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  made  the  appointment  for  Mr.  Hines  to  meet 
these  gentlemen? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  saw  Baker 
there.    I  did  not  know  how  he  got  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  Hines  sot  his  first 
information  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  were  in  town  from  the  telephone 
to  him  by  l^ss  Carroll,  is  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  Mr.  Hines  at  the  station? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  told  him  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  wanted  to  meet  him. 

I  told  him  that  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  made  the  arrangement  with  him  to  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  the  hour. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  at  the  station? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  arrangement  was  made  there  to  meet  them  at 

II  o'clock? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  With  Mr.  Hines ;  yes.  Later  I  gave  that  information 
to  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  Mr.  Hines  must  have  gotten  that  information 
at  first  from  you.  You  were  the  first  person  to  meet  him  in  the  city 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  should  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  met  him  at  the  train.  Did  the  telephoning  in 
the  room  by  Mr.  Hines  to  the  governor  at  Springfield  make  a  oeep 
impression  on  your  mind? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  To  the  governor  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  to  whoever  he  talked  with — to  Senator  Lorimer. 
I  did  not  mean  to  misstate  that. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that  it  made  a  deep  impression.  I 
heard  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discuss  it  afterwards  with  anyone? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  we  discussed  it  quite  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  the  club  that  day? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  not  at  the  club  that  day;  sometime  after  that, 
when  Tve  heard  of  Cook  talking  about  it  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  brought  it  up,  and  you  discussed  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  refreshed  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Shields  tell  you  that  there  would  be  any 
expense  connected  with  the  attendance  of  any  witness  at  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Any  expense? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes ;  expense. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  know  that  we  would  have  any  witnesses  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Shields  in  Chic^o,  was  there  any 
discussion  of  the  expense  of  bringing  witnesses  to  Washington  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  wired  these  people  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  come  on  here. 

Mr.  Marbxjb.  I  am  talking  about  your  communication  with  Mr. 
Shields.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the  expense  of  bringing  wit- 
nesses to  Washington,  or  who  would  pay  that  expense,  or  how  much 
it  would  be? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  Mr.*  Shields? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  There  is  another  matter  I  should  like  to  state  here, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Shields's  visit  to  Chicago  at  that  time.  I  wanted, 
or  had  an  idea  that  I  wanted,  Mr.  Shields  to  go  to  Albany ;  and  that 
was  a  matter  that  I  took  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  for  him  to  come  to  Chicago  to  discuss 

it  with  him  ? 

Mr.  '\\'iEHE.  I  think  that  in  part,  and  the  other  general  discussion, 
was  what  I  wanted  him  for,  when  I  came  to  think  the  matter  over 
last  night. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  at  all  yesterday  that  you  had 
discussed  that  matter  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  it  did  not.    It  kind  of  slipped  niy  mind. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you  when  you  discussed  it  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  At  Herrick,  Allen  &  Martin's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Others  were  present? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  I  was  talking  to  him  out  in 
the  outer  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  you  at  all  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  lonje  did  the  discussion  continue  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  I  tamed  with  him  15  or  20  minutes  there — tkoi 
all  the  time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  discuss  this  matter? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh.  not  very  long. 

Mr.  Marbiji.  AVliat  has  recallea  it  to  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  was  thinking  about  it  last  night.  Mr.  Hiues  had 
^legraphed  me  to  send  him  the  newspapers  that  sdbiowed  the  sabsoiip- 
tions  to  the  campaign  fund  made  by  the  McCormidc  family,  I  had 
made  some  inquiry  in  Chicago  as  to  whether  tihiey  had  subscribed  to 
any  other  campaigns,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  subscribed  to  the 
Taft  campaign.  I  ascertained  that  that  list  of  subscribers  was  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Albany;  and  I  had  telegraphed  down 
there  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  list,  to  show  their  names  on  the  sub- 
scription list.  I  was  advised  that  the  list  was  destroyed,  aad  t^t 
they  only  retained  the  list  for  15  months.  Then,  later,  I  got  a  tde- 
gram  saying  that  they  could  furnish  the  list,  and  I  wired  to  see  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  getting  the  list.  I  had  not  received  a  rm^; 
but  since  I  have  been  here  I  find  that  they  have  advised  me  tli^t  flbey 
would  furnish  this  list  for  $1,000.  In  talking  it  over  witji  oar  peo- 
ple, they  did  not  think  we  wanted  it  that  badly. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Shields  coming  dowa 
from  Superior? 

]Nfr.  Wiehe.  I  had  in  mind  sending  him  down  there  to  get  tliat 
list. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  handle? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  There  were  128  pages  of  it,  and  I  could  not  get  any 
definite  satisfaction  regarding  it,  excepting  that  thej'  had  found 
the  list. 

Senator  Kern.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  of  campaign 
contributions  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  is  what  this  telegram  said. 

Senator  KiaRN.  I  see  now  how  it  happened.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Marbije.  That  was  not  the  list  of  Democratic  campaign  con- 
tributions? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  No;  that  was  a  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  Taft  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Shields  is  not  a  stenographer,  is  he?  You  did 
not  expect  him  to  copy  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  could  have  gone  down  there  and  arranged  for  it 
probably. 

Mr.  MARBLE.  You  have  a  number  of  capable  young  men  in  your 
office  who  are  able  to  make  a  contract  for  copying  128  pages  of  type- 
writing, have  you  not? 

Mr.  WiBHB.  Yes ;  but  he  said  he  knew  somebody  thero  at  Albany, 
and  he  thought  he  could  get  that  list  for  me  without  very  much 
expense. 

Mr.  Marble.  Some  one  who  would  copy  it  for  nothing? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  suppose  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  copying  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  thought  the  saving  that  could  be  made  by 
Mr.  Shields  in  the  expense  of  getting  that  list  would  be  sufficient  to 
warrantyou  in  sendin|ff  him  from  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  My  inclination,  my  idea,  was  that  he  would  go 
there  and  get  the  list.     That  was  what  I  was  interested  in. 

Mr.  Marble.  Free  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  no;  not  free  of  cost.  I  wanted  that  list  to  show 
the  subscription  that  Cyrus  McCormick  made  to  the  Taft  campaign 
fund. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  testified  here  the  other 
day  that  he  was  a  Democrat  ? 

Jlr.  WiBHB.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  You  know  when 
Taft  ran  for  President. 

Senator  Kern.  I  mean  this  conversation  of  yours  with  Shields — 
was  that  before  or  after  Mr.  McCormick  gave  testimony  here  the  other 
day  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Understand  me,  now,  I  do  not  know  that  his  name  is 
on  this  list.  That  is  simply  gossip.  I  wanted  to  get  the  list  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  or  not.    I  wanted  to  examine  it,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  your  understanding,  was  it  not,  that  that 
list  was  filed  with  an  officer  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Filed  with  the  secretary  of  state ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  prolonging  this  examination,  is  there  any- 
thing else  you  can  tell  us  or  suggest  as  to  why  Mr.  Shields  was  sent 
for  to  ^et  that  list,  instead  of  some  gentleman  in  Albany  being  asked 
to  get  it,  or  some  man  being  sent  from  your  office  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  WpHE.  I  do  not  know  why  he  specially  was  sent  for,  but  I 
wanted  him  to  go  down  there  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  send  him  there,  did  you  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  concluded  that  even  though  he  might  make  a 
saving  you  would  not  send  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  At  that  time  I  had  not  received  the  telegram  about 
the  $1,000,  and  our  people  here  did  not  think  they  wanted  the  thing 
so  badly  at  the  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  did  not  send  for  it 
We  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  vou  conclude  not  to  send  him,  then? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Because  they  did  not  think  they  wanted  it  so  very 
badly  then.  Then  after  that  I  got  this  wire,  saying  that  they  would 
furnish  it  for  $1^. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  sent  for  Mr.  Shields  to  come  from  Duluth, 
you  had  not  been  told  that  this  list  would  cost  $1,000? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  I  think  first  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  have 
the  list. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  awhile  ago  to  say  that  you 
wanted  Shields  to  go  down  there  because  you  had  heard  before  Uiat 
that  it  would  cost  $1,000  and  thought  he  could  get  it  cheaper 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Kern  (continuing).  Because  he  knew  somebody  down 
there. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  said  that  he  knew  somebody  down  there.  The 
counsel  asked  me  some  sort  of  a  question  there;  I  do  not  know  just 
what  it  was,  but  that  was  not  it.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that 
they  wanted  $1,000  for  it.    It  was  later. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  told  you  or  who  communicated  to  you  the 
fact  that  it  would  cost  $1,000  to  have  128  pages  copied  from  a  book 
of  records  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  We  have  the  telegram  in 
Chicago.     I  can  send  it  to  you. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  you  wanted  to 
find  out  was  what  Cyrus  McCormick  had  contributed. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  think  you  had  to  make  a  copy  of  128 
pa^es  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  WiEirE.  There  were  other  members  of  his  family,  and  we 
wanted  to  see  just  what  was  there.  I  did  not  know  what  we  wanted. 
We  though  we  would  get  the  whole  list  and  get  it  certified  as  being 
the  entire  campaign  contribution. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  not  send  down  there  for  some  one 
to  examine  that  list  and  make  a  certified  copy  as  to  the  McCormicks's 
contribution  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  suppose  we  could  have  done  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  thought  about  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  My  intention  was  to  have  Shields  go  down  there  and 
see  if  he  could  get  that  complete  list.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
document  sometime. 

Senator  Kern.  I  do  noi  quite  understand  why  you  should  choose 
Shields  who  lived  away  up  in  Superior. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  say  that  I  selected  him  specially.  He  came 
down  to  Chicago  at  my  recjuest,  and  at  that  interview  I  took  up  that 
matter  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  not  anybody  in  your  Chicago  afiice  that 
could  do  work  of  that  kind? 
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Mr.  Webhe.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  quite  a  number  of  people  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Feople  that  you  would  have  confidence  in — ^that 
you  could  trust  with  work  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  yes ;  any  stenographer  could  ffo  down  there,  but 
he  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  list  if  they  took  that  attitude  of  ask- 
infir  $1,000  for  it 

Senator  Kenton.  How  could  Shields  get  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know,  except  he  might  through  his  acquaint- 
anceship there. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  public  record,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  what  I  thought,  but  when  I  heard  about  the 
$1,000,  I  concluded  it  evidently  was  not. 

Senator  Jones.  That  $1,000  was  what  it  was  supposed  to  cost  to 
copy  itjWas  it  not — ^not  to  be  permitted  to  examine  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  would  not  think  so,  when  stenographers  are  copying 
stuff  at  50  cents  a  pa^. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  that  that  $1,000  was  a  charge 
for  the  privilege  of  examining  this  document? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know.  I  wired  and  asked  him  what  it  would 
cost  to  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  it.  and  I  got  a  reply,  sayinc;,  "  a 
thousand  dollars."  What  that  was  I  do  not  Know.  Tiiat  would  be 
something  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  sent  the  telegram. 

Senator  Jones.  You  asked  what  the  cost  would  be  for  a  certified 
copy,  and  they  telegraphed  back  "  a  thousand  dollars  "? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Jones.  He  would  naturally  have  in  mind  your  inquiry, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  It  might  be  that  he  had  in  mind  that  that  list  was 
worth  $1,000. 

Senator  Jones.  The  public  official  that  you  telegraphed  to? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir.    I  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  will  furnish  those  telegrams? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  your  reply,  wanting  $1,000,  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  originally  wired  the  secretary  of  state,  and  I  think 
the  reply  is  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

Senator  EIenyon.  Either  from  him  or  some  one  in  his  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.  The  original  inquiry  was  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  I  presume  he  handled  it  all  tne  way  through. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  subpoenaed  him 
to  come  here  and  bring  the  list  with  him  and  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been ;  but  our  people  did  not 
feel  that  the  list  was  of  as  much  importance  as  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  first  hear  the  story  in  which  Father 
Green's  name  occurred,  which  you  related  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  just  where  I  first  heard  it.  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  story  from  any  one  person.    I  heard  it  in  fragments. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  the  person  who  first  spoke  to  you 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  when  you  w^^  first  spoken  to 
about  it? 
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Mr.  WiEH£.  No;  I  do  not     I  heard  different  peM>le  talk  about  it 

Mr.  Marbla.  Why  are  you  ap  sure  that  yon  haa  not  heard  of  it 
before  you  took  your  trip  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  WiEUB.  Because  I  did  not  know  anythmg  about  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  remember  that  it  was  after  the  trip  to  Vir- 
ginia, do  youf 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Some  time  in  March  or  April,  yes,  that  I  firtfl  hevrd 
the  women's  end  of  the  story.  The  other  stuff  was  puUirfied  m  tke 
papers. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  WiEHs.  I  think  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  the  trip  to  Vii^iniaf 

Mr.  WiEHs.  I  think  so;  ye& 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  had  read  it  in  the  papers  befote  the  trip 
to  Vir^nia? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  the  entire  story ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  'No,  not  the  enftire  story;  but  you  had  read  a  story 
in  which  Father  Green's  name  fibred  before  you  took  ihe  trip  to 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  No;  I  did  not  read  any  story.  I  think  I  read  soifie- 
Uiing  about  ihe  evidence  that  was  given  in  some  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  Erbstein  case? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so ;  yes.    I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  not  discussed  Father  Green  with  some  one 
before  you  took  the  trip  to  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  W  nsHE.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  jou  recall  that  you  had  not? 

Mr.  WiERE.  I  did  not  know  Father  Green,  or  know  anything 
about  him 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  him  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHs  (continuing).  Until  I  saw  the  matter  in  the  news- 
papers at  that  time  . 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  him  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  made  his  acquaintance  since? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  did  not  know  him  at  the  time  you  went  t^ 
Virginia? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  had  read  something;  seme  part  of  the  story 
that  you  have  related,  in  the  papers  before  you  wemt  to  VigrisAa? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  was 

Senlvtor  Kern.  When  did  you  giBt  acquainted  with  Father  Green? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Some  time  during  the  summer. 

Senator  Kkin.  This  summer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kbrk.  This  is  July;  you  can  tell  us  about  when  it  was. 
can  you  not? 

Mr.  WiRHs.  Within  the  last  60  days^  probably. 

Senator  Kerk.  Did  you  get  acquamtea  with  him  at  Dululh? 

Mr.  WiEHS.  No ;  Mr.  Hines  gave  me  an  intnKhiction  to  hifli 

Swaitor  Kmrn.  Where! 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  down  on  La  Salle  Street. 

Senator  Ejokk.  In  Chicago  ? 

Wt.  WntHR  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mapiit.tr-  Why  are  you  so  sure  that  you  did  not  hear  that  story 
in  February,  instead  of  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Wbehe.  Because  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  did  hear  it? 

Mr.  Wdbhe.  I  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  MAPnT.M.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Because  it  was  just  such  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Mable.  And  that  is  the  enly  way  you  fix  it  ? 

Mr.  WnEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  It  was  in  April  of  this  year  instead  of  February  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  March  or  April. 

Mr.  Mabble.  It  might  have  been  in  March  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE,  It  may  have  been;  yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Might  it  have  been  in  February  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Have  you  any  basis  for  that  except  your  impression 
of  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  I  know  that  at  the  time  I  went  to  Virginia  I 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  You  remember  that  you  did  not  know  it  when  you 
were  on  the  train? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Ye^j  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  think  about  not  knowing  it  on  the  train  t 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it;  I  did  not  ksow 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  story  in  which  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  name  figuvee, 
which  you  related  the  other  day,  and  which  we  need  not  repeat,  is 
no  part  of  any  Father  Green  story,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  that  is  a  story  that  is  gossip,  and  such  a  dirty, 
nasty  story  that  I  tried  to  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  So  you  repeated  it  into  the  record  the  other  di^l 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  repeat  it.  You  asked  me  about  it,  and 
asked  me  to  tell  what  it  was,  and  I  told  it 

Mr.  Marble.  I  was  not  questioning  you,  as  I  remember.  You 
were  being  asked  about  the  Father  Green  storv.  The  Beckemeyer 
story  is  no  part  of  the  Father  Green  story,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Father  Green  story  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  no  part  of  any  Father  Green  story  that  you 
have  ever  heard? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  any  Father  Green  story. 

Mr.  MAiffiLE.  You  related  something  yesterday  in  which  Father 
Ghieen's  name  occurred. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  vou  never  heard  Father  Green's  name  mentioned 
in:  connection  with  the  Beckemeyer  story  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wbehe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  aU  I  wanted  to  fat 

Mr.  Wiehe.  '  Excepting  as  I  related  here  fiie  other  day. 
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Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  Father 
Green's  name  was  at  all  or  in  any  way  connected  with  that  Becke- 
mOTer  story  f 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the  story  is  true  or  not. 
I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Let  us  leave  Father  Green  out  of  it  entirely^  then. 
You  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  Father  Green  was  m  any 
w^  connected  with  that  Beckemeyer  story,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  ever  read  in  any  paper 
any  portion  of  the  story  in  which  Father  Green's  name  occurrea  that 
you  related  here  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  that.  I  read  his  testi- 
mon,  I  think,  in  the  Erbstein  case,  or  sketches  of  it 

Mr.  Marble.  But  the  story  which  you  repeated  you  did  not  read 
in  any  paper? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  not  been  printed,  except 
as  it  may  have  grown  out  of  this  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  remember  where  you  heard  it? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  No;  t  do  not,  because  I  heard  it  in  fragments. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  remember  where  you  heard  any  frag- 
ment of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not.    It  was  common  gossip. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nor  who  gave  you  the  information? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  any  person  with  whom  you  discussed  it 
before  you  went  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  here;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  happened  this  year? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the  following  answer  of 
the  witness:) 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  here;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  discussed  it  with  anybody  be- 
fore I  went  on  the  stand.    I  told  you,  "  Not  here." 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  ^ou  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  anywhere? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sin 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  the  complete  answer  to  that  question  would 
be  "No"? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  vou  at  all  explain  why  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Het- 
tler  should  have  made  so  precise  an  impression  upon  your  mind  and 
you  can  not  recall  any  of  tnese  conversations  in  which  Father  Green's 
name  figured? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hettler's  atory  made  a  ver^r  precise 
impression  upon  my  mind.    I  simply  remember  that  I  met  lum  ther^ 

Mr.  Marbi^.  You  are  very  sure  ot  your  memory  of  that  ineident  f 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  I  think  I  am,  in  substance ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  board  the  train  at  Duluth  any  length  of 
time  before  it  started  for  Virginia?^ 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  maybe  a  few  minutes.  We  all  went  down  there 
together — I  do  not  know  about  just  how  long. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  sit  first? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  I  sat  in  the  seat  next  to  the  smoking  car  first. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  main  body  of  the  car! 

Mr.  Weehe.  The  main  body  of  the  car ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Facing  forward  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  facing  forward  or 
backward. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  some  one  sitting  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines  was  sitting  with  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hines  was  sitting  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  seat  next  to  the  smoking  car  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  so ;  yes.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  in  the  open  body  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  open  body  of  the  car,  next  to  the  smoking 
compartment? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  how  long  did  you  ride  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  should  think  about  20  minutes — maybe  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  the  train  stopped  at  any  station? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ride  with  Mr.  Hines  all  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  some  one  else  join  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  people  passed  through.  Some  of  our  party 
sat  close  to  us. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  sit  down  and  talk  with  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so,  in  that  seat ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Hines  talking  business? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  subjects  you  discussed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  we  discussed  our  plant  at  Winton  and  discussed 
the  prospective  meeting  at  Virginia. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  there  was  trouble  with  Cook  and  O'Brien 
then,  and  you  discussed  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Hines  alone  when  you  went  into 
the  smoking  compartment? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  go  in  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know.  I  went  in  there.  I  do  not  know  just 
why. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  clearly  who  was  in  there  wfien 
you  went  in  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  how  many  people  were  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 
'     Mr.  Marble.  And  how  they  were  seated  ? 

Mr.  AV^iEHE.  I  do  now.  I  did  not  when  I  was  at  Springfield 
remember  clearly  where  they  were  seated,  but,  since  discussing  it 
;*^ith  some  of  these  people,  I  land  of  located  myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  refreshed  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  it  caused  your  memory  to  conform  to  theirs? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  change  their  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  made  the  change?  Did  they  remember  it 
differently  from  you  ? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  No.  Seeing  these  people  again  rather  refreshed  my 
recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Seeing  them,  rather  than  discussing  it  with  them, 
then? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  discussed  it  with  them,  too,  as  to  the  location  of  the 
•people. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  they  tell  you  that  you  were  mistaken  or  any 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.    Mr.  Cusson  told  me  I  was  mistaken. 

Senator  Kern.  He  told  you  you  were  mistaken  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  As  to  who  was  in  the  room  first.  I  think  he  was  in 
the  room  first,  and  he  thinks  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cusson  tell   vou  that  vou  were  mistaken 


about  anything  else? 
Mr.  ^\^iehe.  No. 


Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  remember  some  people  in  your  testimony  at 
Springfield  who  were  not  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  your  testimony 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  mentioned  Charles  Weyerhaeuser  at  Springfield,  but 
he  was  not  on  the  car  at  all.    He  was  not  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cusson  tell  vou  that  vou  were  mistaken 
about  that? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  No;  I  did  not  discuss  that  with  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  told  you  that  you  were  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  WiBHB.  I  think  Mr.  Cusson  did,  after  we  testified  at  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  think  Mr.  Cusson  told  you  you  were  mistaken 
about  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  any  other  errors  in  your  testimony  drawn  to 
your  attention  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  any? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  you  sit  next  to  when  you  sat  down  ? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  McGbwan. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  was  next  to  the  window  ? 

Mr.  Wibhe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  on  the  other  side  of  you  was  who? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Mr.  Cusson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  McGowan  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  said  very  much  to  him.  1  may  have 
said  some  few  w<»rds  to  him,  but  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  to 
any  extent. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  learn  who  he  was  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  learn  where  he  was  from  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  learn  his  business? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  learn  his  views  on  any  public  question  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  him  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  very  much;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Might  it  not  have  been  one  of  the  other  strangers  who 
sat  next  to  the  window  instead  of  Mr.  McGowan  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  observe  him  enough  so  that  you  are  sure  of 
his  identity  now? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  When  I  saw  the  man  now,  I  recollect  he  was  the  man. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  smoking  compartment  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines  called  me  out  and  I  went  back  to  where 
he  sat. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  back  to  the  seat  vou  had  come  from? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  seat  next  the  smoking  compartment  in  the  main 
body  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  near  the  middle  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  sit  in  that  seat,  next  to  the  smok- 
ing compartment? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  how  long;  25  or  30  minutes,  maybe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Then  I  went  across  to  the  middle  of  the  car  where 
Mr.  Harper  sat. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  And  sat  with  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Johnson  there  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  was  sitting  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  busy  with  Mr.  Harper? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Johnson  try  to  attract  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  see  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  speak  to  you  in  the  body  of  the  car  that  ni^t^ 

Mr.  Wiehjb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  speak  to  you  in  passing,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  subjects  were  discussed  in 
the  smoking  compartment  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  the  tariff  and  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  else? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  There  was  some  discussion  about  a  change  of  the 
watershed  up  there  north  of  Winton. 

Mr.  Marble.  WTiat  else? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Making  that  flow  back  down  to  Duluth. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes.    Anything  else? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  there  was  some  talk  on  electric-light  fixtures. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  is  about  all  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  all  the  people  in  the  car  take  part  in  these  dis- 
cussions ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser  were  the  principal  ta-lkers. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not;  no;  excepting  that  I  may  have  put  in  a 
word  or  two  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  party  break  up  into  groups,  so  that  there 
were  a  number  of  discussions  going  on  at  a  time? 

Mr.  WiEHK.  Xo;  they  all  sat  together  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Burgess  ? 

Mr.  WiEHF.  T  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  speak  to  him  at  all? 

Mr.  WiEHK.  If  I  did,  it  was  only  in  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  know  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  did  not;  no,  sir.     I  never  saw  the  man  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Cook  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  have  already  testified,  very  explicitly  and 
completely,  that  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Burgess  related  did  not 
take  place? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  absolutely  certain  of  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mari^le.  Did  you  hear  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  men- 
tioned at  all  in  that  smoking  compartment  that  night? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  his  election  mentioned ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  him  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  may  have  been.  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  or 
was  not.     I  would  not  say  that  his  name  was  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  say  that  his  name  was  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  say  I  would  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  vou  any  recollection  of  the  contest  or  the  at- 
tack upon  his  right  to  his  seat  being  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  1  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  corruption  in  legislatures  discussed? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  newspapers  discussed  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  newspaper  attacks  upon  public  men  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discuss  newspapers  that  night  at  all? 

Mr.  WiBHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  Father  Green's  name  mentioned  that 
ni^ht? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Wiehe,  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  testi- 
mony yesterday  that  you  did  not  call  Mr.  Hines  up  about  the  25th 
of  May,  1909,  but  that  Mr.  Hines  called  you  up  on  tne  telephone  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  call  you  up  to  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  told  me  to  call  up  Senator  Lorimer  at  Springfield 
and  say  to  him  that  he  was  leaving  Washington  on  that  afternoon  or 
evening  and  that  he  would  go  right  on  through  to  Springfield ;  also 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  administration  was  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  all  he  told  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  all;  yes;  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  talk  with  you  on  some  other  subjects? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  may  have;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did ;  no,  sir.  He  may  have 
said  something  else. 

Senator  Kern.  W^hat  time  did  you  get  that  telephone  message  on 
the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  must  have  gotten  it  at  about  noon,  I  should  think. 

Senator  Kern.  After  you  received  it  you  called  up  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  call  up  Mr.  Lorimer  after  Mr.  Hines 
had  directed  you  to  call  him  up  by  telephone? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  then.  I  did  not  call  him  then.  I  called  him  later 
in  the  evening.  I  tried  to  get  him  from — oh,  I  should  think  9 
o'clock  to  pretty  close  to  12  o  clock.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  the 
wire  to  Springfield. 

Senator  Kern.  In  your  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee  I 
think  you  testified  that  this  telephone  message  came  from  Mr.  Hines, 
directing  you  to  call  up  Senator  Lorimer,  and  then  you  said :  "And 
I  did  so." 

Mr.  W^iEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  say  now  that  you  could  not  get  Senator 
Lorimer  until  later  in  the  day? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  try  to  get  him  until  after  dinner  in  the 
evening. 

Senator  Kern.  About  what  time  did  you  get  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Close  to  12  o'clock  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  That  night? 

Mr.  W^iehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  had  you  been  making  an  effort  to  get 
him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  For  several  hours. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  tell  him  when  you  finally  got  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Hines  said. 
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Senator  Kern.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you  to 
give  the  words. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  could  not  give  you  the  words  exactly. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course,  you  can  not  give  the  exact  words,  but 
you  can  give  the  substance  of  the  conversation.  I  wish  you  would 
tax  your  memory  now. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  1  could  not  give  you  the  exact  words.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  do  it. 

Senator  I^ern.  I  assume  that  no  man  could;  but  you  can  give  the 
substance  of  that  message,  the  same  as  you  give  the  substance  of  the 
telephone  message  that  you  heard  Mr.  Hines  send  to  Senator  Lor- 
imer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.  I  told  Senator  Lorimer  that  Mr.  Hines  had 
telephoned  me  and  would  come  right  on  down  to  Springfield,  and 
that  he  told  me  to  tell  him  that  the  administration  was  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  all  you  said  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  say  in  reply? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  told  me  to  stop  Mr.  Hines  from  going  to  Spring- 
field ;  that  as  soon  as  I  should  see  him  to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  tele- 
phone and  call  him  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  Mr.  Hines  stopped? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  said  he  dia  not  think  that  he  could  get  down  there 
in  time  before  the  vote  was  taken  at  noon  to  do  any  good ;  that  he 
had  better  use  the  long-distance  telephone. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  anything  else  that  Senator  Tx)rimer 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  say  anything  in  response  to  that! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  said  that  I  would  go  down  to  the  train  in  the  morn- 
ing and  see  Mr.  Hines  and  stop  him  from  going  through. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  it  was  in  response  to  the  request  of  Senator 
Lorimer\s  that  you  met  Mr.  Hines  at  the  station  at  8.55  the  follow- 
ing morning? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  met  him,  you  told  him  that  Mr.  Cook 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  there,  and  then  you  arranged  with  him  there 
that  he  was  to  meet  them  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  at  about  11 
o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  went  back  to  the  Hines  office? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  As  soon  as  you  could,  and  called  up  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  notified  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern  (continuing).  Of  the  appointment  that  you  had 
made  for  Mr.  Hines  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  remained  at  the  office  until  about  what  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Oh,  I  remained  there,  I  should  think,  until  probably 
half-past  10  or  a  quarter  of  11. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  no  other  communication  with  Mr.  Hines 
in  the  meantime? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  had  an^  further  communica- 
tion excepting  that  I  called  him  up  and  told  him  to  come  over  there; 
that  that  would  be  satisfactory.    Imay  have  done  that 

Senator  Ekhn.  If  you  called  him  up  at  all,  that  is,  if  you  had  any 
further  communication  with  him,  it  was  simply  to  complete  tile  av^ 
rangement  for  the  meeting  for  11  o'clock  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Uoltel? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  ri^t. 

Senator  Keen.  Then,  after  leaving  the  office  of  the  Hines  Lumber 
Co.,  you  went  directly  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes. 

Senator  EIern.  You  had  not  seen  Mr.  Baker  since  you  left  him  at 
the  Union  Station  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  not  until  I  saw  him  in  the  room  with  Cook 
and  O'Brien. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Baker  a^in  until  you  saw  him 
in  Mr.  Cook's  room  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  who  got  to  the  hotel  first,  you  or 
Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  No;  I  have  not.  I  testified  before  the  Helm  committee 
that  I  met  them  in  the  rotunda.  That  was  my  recollection,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  was  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Well,  you  thought  it  was  true  when  you  testified  to 
it  at  Springfield,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WreiiE.  Yes;  that  was  my  recollection  at  the  time. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  time  was  much  nearer  the  event  testified 
to  than  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  not  very  much;  two  or  three  months.  That  was  in 
April  and  this  is  in  July. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  recollection  was  not  so  good  then,  as  to  the 
event  that  occurred  in  March,  1909,  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  any  better  or  worse. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  Helm  investigation  on 
that  subject  as  follows : 

Q.  And  were  you  there  with  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Referring  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel — 

A.  WeU,  I  don't  know  whether  I  w«8  there  flrnt  or  Mr.  HlneR  wag  there  finrt^ 
but  I  was  there,  and  was  In  the  joint  meeting  with  them. 

Did  you  give  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  a  little  further  along  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Helm  committee  (I  am  reading  from  page  174),  this  question 
was  asked  vou : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  in  what  part  of  the  hotel  you  met  those  gentlemen? — A.  I 
think  I  met  them  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  first. 

Did  you  testify  to  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  stated  so  a  minute  ago. 
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Senator  Kern  (continuing  reading) : 

Q.  And  did  you  go  from  there  to  any  other  part  of  the  hotel? — A.  Yes;  we 
went  to,  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Cook's  room. 

Q.  Who  went  to  Mr.  Ck>ok's  room  that  morning? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Ck)ok,  Mr.  Isaac  Baker,  Mr.  Hines,  and  myself. 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  now  that  vour  recollection  is  that  you  did 
not  meet  them  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  that  is  the  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  After  you  got  to  that  room  and  had  been  there  a 
while,  this  telephone  conversation  occurred,  which  vou  have  given. 
I  think  3'^ou  have  already  stated  that  there  was  no  other  conversation 
going  on  in  the  room  while  the  telephone  conversation  occurred  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  there  was;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  That  telephone  conversation  only  consumed  a  min- 
ute or  two,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Not  very  long.  It  was  long  enough  to  say  those 
words. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  pretend  to  give  all  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course  you  do  not  know,  then,  what  the  remain- 
der of  it  was  about;  that  is,  the  part  that  you  do  not  pretend  to  give? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  have  given  the  substance  of  it.    That  is  all  I  could 
give  you.    To  repeat  it  word  for  word,  I  would  not  pretend  to  do. 
'   Senator  Kern.  In  your  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee  this 
question  was  asked  you : 

Q.  But  you  do  recall,  very  distinctly,  the  conversation  wliich  Mr.  Ilines  had 
over  the  wlreV 

To  which  you  answered : 

Well,  I  recall  that  portion  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  T  meant  me  substance  of  it.  In  my  testimony  at 
Springfield  I  only  gave  the  substance. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  pretend  then  and  do  you  pretend  now  to 
give  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  am  ^ving  you  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  give  it  all — everything  that  was  said.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  Helm  investigation  testimony — I  am  sim- 
ply calling  your  attention  to  it  in  order  that  you  may  explain — I 
will  read  from  page  175  first,  and  then  from  page  176,  giving  your 
version  of  the  conversation : 

I  have  Just  talked  with  the  governor  on  the  long-distance  telephone,  and  be 
assures  me  he  win  do  what  you  ask. 

On  page  176  you  testified : 

I  have  Just  talked  with  the  governor,  and  he  will  do  what  you  request  him 
to  do. 

That  is  an  instance  where  you  are  giving  the  substance  and  not 
pretending  to  follow  the  words. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  was  just  giving  the  substance  of  what  was  said. 
That  was  all. 
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Senator  Kern.  In  an  answer  on  page  175  of  this  Helm  testimony 
you  said,  in  giving  your  version  of  the  conversation : 

You  know  what  the  administration  wants. 

On  page  176  you  say : 

You  know  how  the  administration  feels  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  which  of  those  versions  was  more 
nearly  correct? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  could  not.  The  sense  of  the  thing  was  all  I 
was  giving  there. 

Senator  Kern.  In  both  conversations  you  say : 

Now,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  be  elected. 

In  that  part  of  the  conversation  you  are  giving  the  exact  words, 
are  you  not  ? 

]ifr.  WiEHB.  I  presume  so;  the  substance  of  what  was  said.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  exact  words. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  said  then  "  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  be  elected  "  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  That  was  my  recollection,  or  I  would  not  have  stated 
it.  I  am  simply  given  my  recollection  of  the  substance  of  what  was 
said. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  already  said  that  you  are  not  pretending 
to  give  the  exact  words.  May  he  have  used  other  words  which  were 
the  equivalent  of  those  words? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Senator  Kkrn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  those  are  the  words  that  he 
used? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  words  used 
were  either  those  words  or  the  equivalent  of  those  words? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  To  my  recollection;  yes. 


to 

versa  t  ion, 

or  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kern.  AVhat,  the  latter  or  the  former? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  latter. 

Senator  Kern.  After  you  left  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  which  was 
about  noon,  vou  went  with  Mr.  Hines  directly  to  the  Union  Leacrue 
Club?  *  J  ^ 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  EIern.  For  lunch  ? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  took  luncheon  with  Mr.  Hines  at  that 
club? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir* 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  both  members  of  the  club? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  The  dub  has  a  very  large  membership? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  it  is  a  very  busy  place  usually,  between  12 
and  1  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  the  business  men  of  Chicago  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming  in  for  their  lunch  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  it  was  so  on  that  day,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  presume  so. 

Senator  K^rn.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Hines  take  lunch  alone? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nobody  else  sitting  at  the  table  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern,   lou  remained  there  about  two  hours? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  About  how  long  were  you  occupied  with  your 
luncheon? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  we  got  downstairs  from  luncheon  about  a 
quarter  after  2  or  10  minutes  after  2. 

Senator  E[ern.  I  mean,  how  long  after  you  got  there  before  you 
finished  your  luncheon  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  it  was  about  an  hour  from  the  time  we  or- 
dered until  we  got  through  and  left  the  dining  room. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  any  of  that  large  number  of  people  who  were 
there  in  or  about  the  dining  room  speak  to  Mr.  Hines  m  the  dining 
room? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  that.    I  do  not  think  so. 

f  enator  Kern.  You  do  not  remember  whether  anybody  did? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  went  right  to  the  table 
and  sat  down. 

Senator  Kern.  The  room  was  pretty  well  filled  with  men  eating? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerx.  There  were  small  tables  around  with  men  sitting 
at  them  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  anybody  come  over  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  been  away  from  home  quite  awhile,  had 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerx.  He  had  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  Union 
League  Club? 

]W&.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  been  away  practically  since  the  fall  before? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  came  int^)  the  dining 
room  among  his  friends  and  that  nobodv  came  over  where  he  was 
to  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  You  do  not  know  anjd^hing  about  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  that  anybody  did  talk  to  him. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  no  recollection  at  all  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir.    It  did  not  make  any  impression  on  my  mind. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  came  down  stairs  into  the  lobby  or  the 
lounging  room  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  There  were  a  large  number  of  people  passing  back- 
ward and  forward  then,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  did  anybody  speak  to  Mr.  Hines  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes:  I  think  a  number  of  people  spoke  to  him. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  with  him? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  spoke  to  him  besides  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  talked  with  Mr.  Eckart. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  is  a  business  man  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  between  him 
and  Mr.  Eckart? 

Mr.  WnsHE.  No;  I  do  not.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  them  to 
hear  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  the  number  of  conversations  that  he  had  when 
you  and  he  were  together  while  you  were  there,  do  you  not  remember 
any  except  that  with  Mr.  Hettler? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  had  anv  extended  conversations 
with  anybody. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  have  any  extended  conversation  with 
Hettler  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  it  was  only  a  moment's  passing  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  some  conversations  with  a  number  of 
other  people,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  give  us  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Wieiie.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  hear  the  conversations  with 
other  people. 

Senator  Kern.  And  yet  you  were  in  his  company? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  After  we  came  down  from  the  dining  room  I  went 
over  to  the  table  and  got  a  newspaper  to  read. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  not  with  him  dow^nstairs? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  was  around,  away  from  me.  A  number  of  people 
talked  with  him.  but 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  remember  who  thev  were,  except 
Eckart  ? 

Mr.  Weihe.  I  know  Eckart  talked  with  him.  I  am  pretty  posi- 
tive he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  No  such  conversation  as  Hettler  detailed  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir.     I  know  so. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  knew  that  when  you  were  at  Springfield, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  at  Springfield  as  the  representative  of 
Mr.  Hines,  were  vou  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  sent  a  card  in  there,  to  interrogate  Cook,  on 
which  I  put  such  a  statement. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  true,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  T  was  not  representing  Mr.  Hines  there. 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  so  state  in  that  note? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Not  through  any  instructions  from  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  state  in  that  note,  printed  on  page  192 
of  the  record  of  the  Helm  committee,  "  I  am  here  representing  Mr. 
Hines;C.  F.  Wiehe"? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  I  was  there  to  represent  him,  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions, and  I  did  that  on  mv  own  motion,  without  anv  instructions 
from  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kern.  The  day  on  which  you  went  to  Springfield  was 
April  25,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hettler  had  testified  on  the  13th  of  April,  12 
days  before  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  And  you  had  read  his  testimony  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  were  there  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Hines  on  that  occasion,  and  gave  your  testimony  before 
the  committee,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  examined  wit- 
nesses there  on  that  day 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  examine  witnesses. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  examined  one  witness. 

Senator  Kern.  Nothwithstanding  those  facts,  you  did  not,  in  your 
testimony,  contradict  a  word  that  Hettler  had  said,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  T^iEHE.  No.  There  were  some  other  things  that  I  did  not 
say,  too. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  did  not  contradict  Hettler? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  had  no  occasion.  I  was  not  asked  about  it.  I  was 
not  represented  by  counsel.  I  was  put  up  there  on  the  stand  and 
asked  questions,  and  I  answered  them  just  as  they  gave  them  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  came  in  there  and  asked  permission 
to  cross-examine  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  asked  permission  to  ask  Mr.  Cook  a  few  questions, 
which  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  representative  of  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  you  went  to  the 
Union  league  Club,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  testify  to  anything  that  occurred  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  said  I  went  there  to  lunch ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  did  it  not  occur  to  you  in  your  testimony,  con- 
nected with  that,  to  say  that  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Hettler  was 
entirely  untrue? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  was  not  asked  the  question. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  volunteer  anything,  did  you,  in  your 
testimcmy  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  answered  the  questions  that  were  asked. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  give  any  testimony  before  the  Helm 
committee  except  in  response  to  questions? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  volunteer  any  statement  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  simply  answered  the  questions 
that  were  asked  me. 
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Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hettler  says  that  Mr.  Hines  boasted  of  having 
elected  Lorimer,  and  vou  say  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  dia  not  on  that  occasion ;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  frequently,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so — ^not  frequently. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Did  he  ever? 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  thought  he  did  a  good 
deal  toward  his  election. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  not  this  stated  in  your  testimony  at  Spring- 
field (p.  181,  Helm  record) : 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  statement  made  by  you  that  Mr.  Hines  talked  too 
much? — A.  I  may  have  made  that  statement:  yes. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it,  he  does  talk  a  great  deal?— A.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
explain. 

Q.  Certainly,  any  explanation  you  want  to  make  to  us. — A.  What  I  mean  by 
that,  Mr.  Hines  felt  that  he  did  elect  Ix)rimer. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  The  reason  he  thought  that  was  that  he  had  requested  Gov. 
Deneen  to  throw  the  support  to  I^)rinier,  and  Deneen  said  he  would  do  It,  and 
immediately  following  that  Mr.  I^rimer  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Hines  supposed 
that  he  had  assisted  in  electing  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Hines  did  think,  as  you  understood  it,  that  he  had  induced  Gov. 
Deneen  to  aid  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  that  was  the  thing  that  brought  about  Lorimer's  success? — ^A. 
Yes.  And  later,  when  this  talk  about  money  being  used  In  the  election  of 
Lorimer,  Mr.  Hines  was  charged  with  having  used  the  money,  and  the  papers 
have  relentlessly  kept  up  that  agitation  since  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hines's  belief  in  that  respect  was  known  to  you  by  what  Mr. 
Hines  told  you.  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  and  what  I  knew  about  Mr.  Hines  before. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  in  order  to  know  what  his  belief  was,  and  what  his  opinion 
was,  you  got  your  information  from  him  direct,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  based  his  opinion  and  his  belief  upon  the  fact  that  he  induced  on 
the  20th  day  of  May  In  a  long-distance  telephone  conversation  that  he  had 
with  Gov.  Deneen  to  throw  his  support  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  that  is  what 
brought  about  the  result? — A.  And  that  Gov.  Deneen  said  that  he  would  do  so, 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hines  believed  that  that  accomplished  the  result. 

That  was  your  testimony,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WinHE.  Practically  so;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  state  further : 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  conversation  tliat  you  had  with  Mr.  Hines  about  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  prior  to  the  midnight  jaunt  to  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel? — A.  I  could  not  recollect  any  conversation  with  him,  because  there  were 
so  many  conversations  that  one  of  them — it  would  be  verj'  hard  to  recall  any 
particular  conversation — 

And  so  forth. 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  did  frequently  hear  Mr.  Hines  say  that 
he  had  elected  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  frequently  heard  him  say 
that. 

Senator  Kern.  If  he  did  say  it  to  Hettler 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hines  say  that  he  thought  his  talk 
with  Gov.  Deneen  did  a  great  deal  toward  electing  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say.  as  you  state  here,  that 
he  thought  he  had  elected  him  ? 

Mr.  W  lEHE.  At  what  time  ? 
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Senator  Kern.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hines  say  that. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  heard  Hines  say  that  he  elected  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  That  he  thought  he  elected  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Never  heard  him  say  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  elected  Ijorimer.  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  thought  he  had  assisted  in  the  election  of 
Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable  then,  after 
these  repeated  talks  of  his,  or  before  these  repeated  talks,  in  his 
having  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Hettler  "  I  elected  Lorimer.  I 
brought  about  his  election." 

Mr.  Wiehe.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  would  make  that  statement  to  Hettler. 

Senator  Kern.  Nothing  peculiar,  from  the  number  of  times  you 
heard  him  make  that  statement,  such  as  I  have  stated.  You  are  only 
sure  that  none  of  these  conversations  was  with  Mr.  Hettler. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  while  I  was  present.  He  may  have  had  that  talk 
with  Mr.  Hettler  some  other  time;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  not 
while  I  was  present. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  just  what 
he  said  to  Hettler  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  exactly ;  no.    The  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Hines  telephoned  you  on  the  night  you  refer 
to,  when  Cook  and  O'Brien  turned  up  m  Chicago,  that  somebody 
at  Duluth  had  told  him  that  Cook  had  been  talking  too  much,  or 
something  to  that  eflFect,  and  that  there  were  some  grand-jury  sub- 
poenas out  for  Cook  and  O'Brien,  and  for  you  to  go  down  to  the 
hotel  and  tell  them  to  avoid  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Wiehe.    Tell  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Kern.  To  keep  out  oi  the  way? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Until  the  matter  had  blown  over.  I  presume  my 
own  impression  was  about  the  subpoena. 

Senator  Kern.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what  it 
was  he  told  you  about  the  party  at  Duluth. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  said  somebody  at  Duluth  had  telephoned  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  who? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  Helm  committee  in 
effect  that  Hines  had  known  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  their 
being  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  the  next  momicigf 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  was  not  that  information? 

Senator  Kern.  You  so  testified,  did  you? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Do  you  not  think  the  statement  I  have  jugt  made  ;Fas 
information  ? 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  whether  yon  so  tegtified. 

Mr.  WiEHR  I  think  I  did ;  yes. 

Senator  EIern.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  somebody  from  JDuliith 
had  informed  him  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  were  to  be  sid^pm&ted 
before  the  grand  jury,  did  he? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  you  testify  as  follows  at  the  Helm  investi- 
gation (p.  176,  Helm  record) : 

A.  Why,  Mr.  Hlnes — somebody  had  Informed  him  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  were 
to  be  subixenaetl  before  the  grand  jury,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Iline^,  owing  to 
Ills  relations  with  the  administration,  their  asking  him  to  act  as  a  messenger 
and  see  Gov.  Deneen,  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  wanted  that  disclosed  at  the  time, 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Omk  and  O'Brien  and  a^k  them  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  until  this  thing  was  over. 

Was  that  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  that  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Did  he  tell  me  what? 

Senator  Kern.  \Miat  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  not  say  that  he  told  me  all  of  it  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  testify  on  the  Helm  investigation,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  that  you  tell  exactly  what  Hines  said  over  the 
telephone,  as  follows : 

He  aske^l  me  to  go  down  and  see  Cook  and  O'Brien,  who  were  at  the  (vraud 
Pacific  Hotel,  and  ask  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  on  account  of  this  grand- 
jury  investigation  that  he  thought  was  iiendlng." 

Did  you  so  testify  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  suppose  so,  if  the  record  says  that  there. 
Senator  Kern.  Will  you  state  whether  these  questions  and  answers 
were  propounded  and  given  (p.  177,  Helm  record)  : 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  why  Mr.  Hines  was  Interested  in  keeping  witnesses  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  jury? — A.  Well,  he  thought  he  was — he  would 
probably  be  drawn  Into  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  thought  he  would  be  drawn  into  the  matter? — A. 
Well,  because  a  number  of  people  had  spoken  to  him  about  it  I  suppose.  I 
don't  know  why.     He  never  said  that  to  me. 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  W^iehe.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  State  whether  at  the  Helm  investigation  vou  testi- 
fied anything  about  any  conversation  with  a  party  at  Duluth. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  think  I  said  that  he  had  iniormation. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  only  stayed  there 
a  little  while  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  very  long. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  Cook  and  O'Brien  together  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  To  refresh  you  recollection,  Mr.  O'Brien  testified 
that  when  you  first  addressed  them  you  were  right  near  him,  but 
later  on  "I  think  that  he  (that  is,  you)  started  to  go  out,  and  then 
he  (you)  stopped,  and  Mr.  Cook  went  over  to  where  he  was  and 
they  stood  there  and  talked  for  quite  a  spell  and  I  was  sitting  back." 

Did  anything  of  that  kind  occur? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Not  talking  quite  a  spell.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means.     I  was  there  only  a  very  few  minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cook,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  apart  from  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  may  have,  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  do  not  have  a  recollection  of  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kekn.  Coming  now  to  the  smoking  car  incident.  You 
have  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  where  you  sat  with  reference  to 
the  window? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  now;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  the  young 
Canadian,  McGowan,  sat  next  to  the  window? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  have  now. 

Senator  Kern.  You  sat  next  to  him? 

Mr.  WiKHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Cusson  sat  next  to  vou.     Can  vou  state  where  any- 
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bodv  else  sat? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes;  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  sat  next  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  I  thought  Cusson  sat  next  to  you. 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  He  did  on  one  side,  but  there  were  two  sides  of  me, 
you  know. 

Senator  Kern.  I  thought  you  said  McGowan  sat  on  one  side? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  sat  next  to  Cusson,  in 
the  corner. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  have  three  sides? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  that  is  right.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Kern.  McGowan  sat  next  to  the  window  and  vou  next  to 
McGowan  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiK.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Cusson  sat  next  to  vou,  and  then  who  next? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  And  then  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  sat  in  the  corner. 

Senator  Kern.  Sat  in  the  corner.  There  were  four  men  on  the 
seat  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.   Four  men  on  the  seat:  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burgess  occupied 
chairs? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  other  gentlemen  stood  up  around  in  the 
compartment  ? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  The  man  who  was  here  the  other  day  sat  on  the  wash- 
stand. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  a  man  named  Harper  there? 

Mr.  AViEHE.  No:   ilr.  Harper  was  not  in  the  smoking  room  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  The  Harper  that  was  a  witness  before  the  Helm 
investigation  is  a  partner  in  this  insurance  firm  with  Shields? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  is  Mr.  Shields's  partner? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  and  a  stockholaer  in  the  Virginia  «&  Rainy 
Lake  Co. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  you  have  fixed  now  in  your  mind  the  exact 
location  of  all  the  parties  in  the  car? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Not  all  the  parties  in  the  car. 

Senator  Kern.  I  mean  in  the  smoking  compartment. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  you  whether  on  the  Helm  investigating 
committee  you  were  unable  to  remember  whether  you  occupied  a 
sofa  or  whether  you  occupied  a  chair  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  so  stated  here  a  few  moments  ago.  My  recollection 
was  not  good  then. 

Senator  KIern.  That  you  were  not  able  to  state  how  anybody  was 
arranged  in  that  compartment  ? 
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Mr.  WiBHE.  My  recollection  at  that  time  was  such  that  I  could  not 
state  exactly  where  I  sat;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  mind  was  a  perft)ct  blank  on  the  subject  as 
to  where  you  sat,  whether  on  a  chair  or  ft  s^^llit  ftn<l  fts  to  how  anyone 
present  was  located  with  reference  to  any  otmt  jjerson? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  knew  positively  that  I  did  tkit  sit  in  a  chair. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  testify  this  way  in  the  Helm  investiga- 
tion (p.  186) : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  occupied  a  seat  or  a  chair? — ^A.  WeU,  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that.    I  would  not  say  whether  I  occupied  a  seat  or  a  chair. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  testified  to  that? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  further: 

Q.  Do  you  Isnow  how  the  different  men  were  arranged  about  the  rooraV — A. 
No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  it? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  don't  think  I 
could  say  Just  how  they  were  arranged. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  were  sitting  on  a  leather  couch  along  the  win- 
dow?— A.  Well,  I  may  have  been;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  these  passengers  were  sitting — the  men  whose 
identity  you  say  you  don't  know? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  one  of  those  men  was  sitting  directly  across  from 
you  on  a  chair? — ^A.  Well,  he  may  have  been;  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  or 
was  not. 

Was  that  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Now,  if  you  had  no  recollection  of  any  of  these 
subjects  at  that  time,  when  did  the  recollection  come  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  right  after  that. 

Senator  Kern.  How  soon  after  that? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  I  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Cusson  right  after  I  tes- 
tified. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  ask  to  be  recalled  in  order  that  you  might 
correct  your  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No.  It  was  such  a  minor  thing  I  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  Lorimer  matter,  that 
I  know  of,  whether  I  was  sitting  in  that  chair  in  any  position  or  in 
that  compartment. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it  Mr.  Cusson  said  that  called  all  this 
back  to  you? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  Well,  he  first  said  that  he  thought  I  sat  next  to  the 
Canadian,  and  he  described  the  man  and  told  me  that  I  sat  on  the 
sofa,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  sat  in  a  chair,  and  Mr.  Burgees  sat  in 
a  chair. 

Senator  Kern.  Well,  did  you  remember  as  soon  as  he  told  you? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  begin  to  remember? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  Whjr,  when  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  McGowan  came  here 
I  talked  it  over  with  them  again,  and  Mr.  Cusson  also,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  when  we  all  got  together  it  kind  of  came  back  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  all  got  together,  then  your  memory 
cleared  up? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  it  gave  me  a  better  recollection  of  the  situation. 
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Senator  Kkrn.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  assomed 
that  they  were  right  in  their  recollection? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  McGowan  was  a  very  talkative  young  man, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was.  He  may  have  done 
some  talking  on  this  reciprocity  business. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  not  impress  you  as  being  a  talkative  young 
ipan? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that  he  did. 

Sendtor  Kern.  You  were  nearer  to  him  than  anybody  else  in  this 
compartment?  ^ 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did  not  do  very 
much  talking. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  at  all! 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  anything  Mr.  Burgess  said? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  do  not  except  in  the  general  talk  they  had 
about  the  tariff  and  reciprocity. 

.  Senator  Kern.  Did  he  take  part  in  the  tariff  discussion? 
.  Mr.  Wiehb.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Which  side  was  he  on? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  know  which  side  he  was  on.  I  was  not  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  and  Mr.  Hines  had  been  talking  together,  right 
in  the  main  part  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  had,  I  suppose  in  order  to  relax  a  little, 
gotten  up  and  moved  into  the  smoking  car?  You  had  not  any  par- 
ticular business  in  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  don't  know  why  I  w^ent  in  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  moving  around,  you  went  in  there? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  got  in  there  in  some  way. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  not  been  there  very  long  until  Mr.  Hines 
called  you  out? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  To  continue  your  talk  on  business? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  we  had  bought  out  a  lumber  company  at  Winton, 
and  we  were  going  over  those  matters. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Since  refreshing  your  memory,  do  you  recall 
whether  when  Mr.  Cusson  came  in  you  moved  along  so  as  to  give  him 
a  seat  between  you  and  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  as  I  tell  you.  my  recollection  is  that  he  was  in 
there  when  I  came  in.  That  is  wnat  I  think.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
got  that  impression,  but  that  is  my  impression,  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  was  Mr.  Hines  when  he  telephoned  you 
to  go  down  and  see  Cook  and  O'Brien  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  I  supposed  he  was  at  his  house  in  Evanston,  111. 

Senator  B^enyon.  Did  you  know  Cook  and  O'Brien  better  than  he 
did,  have  a  closer  relationship  with  them  ? 

Mr.  WiBHB.  No ;  I  suppose  I  knew  them  about  as  well  as  he  did. 
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Senator  EIenyon.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  why  he  did  not  telephone 
directly  to  them  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  he  did  not.  I  supposed  that  he  wanted  me  to  go 
down  there  because  I  was  right  close  tnere. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  went  solely  because  Mr.  Hines  requested 
you  to  do  so  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  all.    I  was  simply  a  messenger. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  supposed  at  that  time  they  had  been  sub- 
poenaed as  witnesses? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Why,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  understood  they  had  been 
subpoenaed,  or  that  subpoenas  had  been  issued  for  them? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  That  is  as  I  recollect  it.  That  is  the  impression  that 
was  made  on  me,  that  subpctnaes  had  been  issued,  and  that  this  in- 
vestigation was  going  on  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it  until  it 
was  over. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  WTiy  did  you  understand  or  why  did  he  tell  you 
that  he  wanted  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  AVhy  did  I  understand  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  know,  excepting  my  own  opinion  of  it.  This 
man  Cook  had  done  a  lot  of  talking.  I  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Hines 
wanted  to  have  this  administration  talk  and  his  talk  to  Deneen  come 
out.  If  it  had  been  me,  I  would  have  let  Cook  go  on  and  talk  and 
get  it  out  of  his  system. 

Senator  Kjirn.  Why  did  you  want  O'Brien  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  leave. 

Senator  Kern.  You  asked  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  grand 
jury  subpoena. 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  was  talking  jointly  to  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  didn't  you  simply  tell  Cook  to  keep  out  of  the 
wav? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  They  were  both  together  there  and  I  talked  to  them. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  what  did  you  say  to  them? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  said  Mr.  Hines  had  telephoned  me  that  he  had  got 
information  or  had  got  a  telephone  communication  from  Duluth 
that  subpoenas  had  been  issued  for  them,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  matter  until  the  present  grand  jury  investigation  was  over. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Mr.  Hines  tell  you  over  the  phone  to  get  out 
of  the  way  as  well  as  Cook? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  He  used  the  word  "they"? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Cook  and  O'Brien  meant  one  to  me,  because  they  were 
partners  and  they  were  there  together. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  whatever  you  did  there  you  did  not  on  your 
own  initiative,  but  at  the  request  ol  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  If  I  had  had  it  to  do  I  would  have  told  them  to  g6 
ahead  and  go  before  the  CTand  jury,  and  tell  everything  they  knew 
if  they  wanted  to  tell  it.    That  was  mv  own  judgment  alK)ut  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Shields  in  Chicago  about 
10  days  ago,  did  you  see  him  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  telegraph  him  to  come  to  Chicago  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hines? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  before  you 
telegraphed  him  about  what  Mr.  Shields  knew  or  what  he  had  been 
doing? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  after  I  had  telephoned  Mr.  Shields  to  go  over 
there  to  Duluth  to  see  the  porters  of  the  car,  I  think  I  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  prior  to  that  telegram  to  Mr.  Shields  to 
come  to  Chicago,  about  10  days  ago,  had  you  talked  to  Mr.  Hines — 
I  mean  immediately  prior? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  may  have  talked  with  him ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  talked  with  him  about  Mr.  Shields? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  may  have  asked  me  how  Shields  was  getting 
along. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr.  Shields 
similar  to  what  he  said  about  Cook  and  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  your  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  About  getting  away  until  the  storm  blew  over, 
or  until  the  matter  had  blown  over? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  had  no  occasion  to  say  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  then  he  did  not  say  it.  You  say  you  did 
not  telegraph  Mr.  Shields  to  come  to  Chicago  because  of  anything 
ttiat  Mr.  Hmes  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Shields,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  upon  the 
telephone  message,  went  to  different  points  to  secure  affidavits? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  the  thing  started  gradually.  He  went  over  to 
Duluth  to  interview  these  porters,  and  then  he  went  up  to  the 
Canadian  line,  and  then  beyond. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  did  that  as  a  result  of  your  telephone 
message? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 
'  Senator  Kenyon.  And  as  a  result  of  the  telegraph  message  he 
came  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  telegraph  Mr.  Shields  now,  or  telephone 
him  to  go  to  some  particular  place  in  the  country,  and  he  will  go? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  have  the  physical  power  to  telegraph  him.  but  he 
might  wire  me  that  he  would  not  go.    I  have  no  control  over  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  did  wire  him  to  come  to  Washington, 
you  would  expect  him  to  come? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  might  come.  That  is,  it  is  up  to  him.  I  have  no 
control  over  him  whatever.    I  can  not  control  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  should  telephone  him  to-day  to  go  and 
get  an  affidavit  somewhere,  would  you  expect  him  to  go  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would,  yes,  sir,  expect  him  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  should  telephone  him  to-day  to  come  to 
Washington  and  testify,  would  you  expect  him  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  expect  him  to  come,  but  I  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  him  to  compel  him  to  come. 

Senator  Kenyon.  WTiere  would  you  telephone  him,  if  you  were  to 
telephone  him  to-day? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  would  call  him  up  at  Superior.  That  is  his  home 
town. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  he  is  there  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  there  have  been  several  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  the  absence  or  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Shields,  and  they  led 
to  inquiries  to  be  made  of  me  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  in  hiding. 
I  want  simply  to  say  that  up  to  yesterday  there  had  been  no  question 
of  issuing  a  subpoena  for  him.  He  may  be  in  one  place  or  another, 
and  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  simply  asking  him. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  so  many  questions  asked  yesterday  that 
some  were  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  in  hiding.  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  we  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Shields. 

Senator  Jones.  The  committee  has  not  been  attempting  to  find 
him. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Until  yesterday  or  the  day  before  the  matter 
was  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  say  they  want  Mr. 
Hines,  or  Mr.  Wiehe,  or  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Hines,  or  Senator  Lorimer 
to  get  him  or  attempt  to  get  him  we  will  do  so  at  once.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  the  request  or  the  intimation  made  that  the 
committee  would  like  to  have  us  get  him  and  we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  get  him.  We  have  never  had  any  such  intimation  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  intimating  anything.  I  am  asking 
this  witness  if  he  knows  where  Mr.  Shields  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  a  wrong  impression; 
but  there  were  a  great  many  questions  asked  vesterday,  and  they 
prompted  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  Mr.  Shields  was  in  hiding,  I 
want  simply  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned  offi- 
cially, it  has  no  iniormation  on  the  subject  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  he  should  be  a  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so  myself. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Wiehe,  one  question  further  as  to  what  oc- 
curred that  night.  I  call  your  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee 
on  page  183 : 

Q.  And  he  [Mr.  Hines]  believed  he  assisted  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
other  man  outside  of  the  Federal  Senate.  Is  that  correct? — A,  Well,  not  the 
Federal  Senate. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  thing,  then,  that  he  had  in  mind  when  he  called  you 
up  on  the  telephone  that  night  and  sent  you  down  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? — 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  I  say,  isn't  that  the  thing  he  had  in  his  mind  the  night  he  called  you  up 
on  the  telephone  and  sent  you  down  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel? — A.  I  think 
he  had  some  conference  with  some  of  the  people  in  Washington. 

Now,  what  made  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Well,  because  he  told  me  about  it.  Mr.  Hines  told 
me  that  he  talked  with  people  at  Washington,  and  talked  with  Gov. 
Deneen. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  no,  but  that  night? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  knew  that  then. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  the  thing  that  he  had  in  mind  when  he 
called  you  up  on  the  telephone  that  night  and  sent  you  down  to  the 
Grand  Pacific? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  what  he  had  in  mind.  If  it  had 
been  me,  I  would  have  had  it  told  then. 
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Senator  Kern.  You  are  referring  to  a  conference  that  he  had 
with  some  people  in  Washington  beiore  he  left  Washington? 
Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes. 
Senator  Kern.  The  testimony  continues: 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  conference  with  S»nator  Ix)rlnier  that  night? — A.  What 
night? 

Q.  The  night  he  calied  yon  up  on  the  telephone,  and  aslced  you  to  go  down  to 
the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  answer  that. 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  that  is  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  half -past  12,  and  the  time  for  us  to  take 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Judge  Hanecy,  that  the  committee  would  require  the  at- 
tendance of  Mr.  Shields  and  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  counsel 
for  any  information  they  may  have  regarding  his  whereabouts. 

Senator  Kern.  But  the  committee  wull  not  ask  these  gentlemen  or 
any  other  gentlemen  to  get  any  witnesses  for  us? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  not  at  all;  but  if  they  will  indicate  to  us 
where  he  is  we  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  man  lives  at  Superior,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  inean  to  be  understood  that  way,  but  I 
feared  somebody  mi^ht  suspect  that  we  did  not  want  him  here,  be- 
cause of  the  expression  or  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper 
to  speak  the  sentiment  of  this  committee  on  that  question,  and  I 
Wanted  to  say  that  Senator  Lorimer  and  anybody  that  he  can  in- 
fluence, and  his  counsel  also,  will  do  anything  that  this  committee 
will  request  or  suggest,  even  in  relation  to  getting  that  witness  or 
any  other.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  wanted  to  supersede  this 
eommittee  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  as  to  where  Mr. 
Shields  is,  this  committee  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  Kern.  Jud^e  Hanecy  speaks  about  newspapers  express- 
ing the  sentiment  of  this  committee.  We  have  no  newspaper  organ, 
10 1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  article  I  read  into  the  record  did  attempt  to 
i^ak  the  sentimait  of  this  committee,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any- 
body who  read  the  article. 

Mr.  Farrar.  It  purported  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  i  es.  It  can  not  be  misunderstood  by  anybody  who 
understands  the  English  language.  We  did  not  thmk  that  it  did 
have  the  right  to  express  the  sentiment  or  any  sentiment  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  there  are  many  others  in  Washington  and  throughout  thd 
country  who  will  not  know  what  we  do,  or  may  not  have  the  belief 
that  we  have,  and  who  may  believe  that  that  newspaper  did  cor- 
irectly  express  the  sentiment  of  this  committee. 

We  do  not  believe  that  at  all,  but  this  committee  can  understand, 
as  well  as  we,  that  an  article  of  that  kind  going  out  to  the  country 
would  be  very  largely  misunderstood  by  laymen,  as  to  what  action 
the  committee  took  or  what  the  sentiment  of  the  committee  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  no  newspaper  is 
authorized  to  speak  for  this  committee  or  any  member,  unless  it  gives 
^hat  member's  name  and  quotes  him. 
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Mr.  Fabrar.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  desires  to  summon 
Mr.  Shields,  and  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  of  producing  him, 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Shields  lives  at  Superior,  Wis.;  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Harper,  Shields  &  Co.,  insurance  agents,  and 
that  he  has  an  office  in  Duluth  and  also  an  office  in  Superior.  We 
believe  that  a  man  is  found  either  at  his  domicile  or  at  his  place  of 
business.  Further  than  that  we  do  not  at  this  time  know  where  Mr. 
Shields  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.28  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTDfONT  OF  C.  F.  WIEHE— Eesumcd. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Wiehe,  you  were  not  wholly  without  legal  advice 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Helm  committee,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Without  what  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Legal  advice. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  took  no  attorney  down  there.  I  did  not  get  any 
advice  on  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  secure  some  advice  from  Mr.  Dawson  f    * 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  advise  with  Mr.  Dawson  regarding  the 
questions  you  were  to  ask? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir.  I  asked  Mr.  Dawson  if  he  thought  the  comj 
mittee  would  permit  me  to  ask  those  questions.  I  had  uiem  writteii 
out  in  the  morning  and  asked  him.    I  got  no  advice  from  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  submit  them  to  him  for  form  f 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  suggest  any  questions,  did  hef 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  submit  them  to  him  fop 
form? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir ;  I  simply  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  commit- 
tee would  permit  me  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Mr.  Funk  had  asked 
Mr.  Hines  to  be  allowed  to  contribute,  instead  of  being  asked  by  Mr. 
Hines  to  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  When  did  I  first  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhen  did  you  first  hear  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  first  time  I  knew  anything  about  it  was  after 
Mr.  Funk's  testimony. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  soon  after  Mr.  Funk's  testimony  did  you  hear 
it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  question. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  soon  after  Mr.  Fimk's  testimony  were  you  told 
that  the  story  was  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Funk  had  told,  and 
that  instead  of  Mr.  Funk  being  asked  to  contribute  he  had  himself 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  contribute? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  about  six  weeks  ago. 
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Mr.  Marble.  About  the  first  of  June? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Somewhere  along  that  time. 

Mr.  Mabble.  After  you  testined  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  know  it  when  you  went  there  on  the 
25th  day  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  did  not  know  that  these  matters  I  testified  to 
to-day  had  any  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  I  am  talking  about  this:  Mr.  Funk  testified  on 
the  5th  day  of  April,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Twenty  days  before  you  went  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  volunteered  certain  witnesses  there — Mr.  Cus- 
son,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Harper? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  also  offered  your  services  to  the  committee  to 
secure  certain  other  witnesses — Mr.  Culver  being  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  said  I  would  write  them  and  ask  them  to  come 
there. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  I  mean,  you  said  you 
would  do  what  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  1  could  not  get  them  there  if  they  refused. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  at  the  request  of  the  committee  you  expressed 
your  willingness  to  try  to  get  them? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Jones,  also? 

Mr.  Wiehe  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  that  time  you  did  not  know  that  testimony  mifffat 
be  put  before  that  committee  which  would  directly  contradict  Mr. 
Funk  as  to  the  nature  of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  that  offer 
to  the  committee  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  frequently  about 

Funk's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  had  at  the  time  he  testified. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  We  had  right  after  he  testified ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Right  after  Fimk  testified,  you  and  Hines  talked 
frequently  about  Funk's  testimony? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  we  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  denying  it  all  the  time?  He  was  denying 
Funk's  testimony? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes:  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  did  not  hear  him  speak  of  this  other  con- 
versation, about  Funk  having  offered  to  contribute,  until  about  six 

weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation,  you  say  ? 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  first  hear  Mr.  Hines  say  that  Funk 
had  offered  to  contribute? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  first  joined  up  that  proposition. 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no. 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  We  got  out  all  of  our  telegrams  and  other  matters, 
and  among  the  telegrams  were  these  two  telegrams;  and  they  were 
submitted  down  to  our  attorneys'  office.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  those  telegrams.    Then  I  remembered  my  talk  with  Mr.  Funk. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know ;  but  when  did  Mr.  Hines  first  tell  you  that 
Funk  had  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Lorimer  fund  instead  of  being 
asked  to  contribute? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  When  did  he  ask  me? 

Senator  EIern.  No,  no;  when  did  you  first  hear  that  Funk  had 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  Lorimer  fund  in  the  Union  League  Club  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  He  never  offered  to  contribute  to  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  Funk  had  approached 
Hines  in  the  Union  Lea^e  Club  and  offered  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Lorimer's  election?    When  did  you  first  hear  of  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  About  11  o'clock  on  the  31st  of  May,  1909. 

Senator  Kern.  And  where  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  At  the  Union  Station,  I  think,  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  the  occasion? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Mr.  Hines  told  me  to  go  over  and  tell  Mr.  Funk  what 
I  testified  to  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  but  you  testified  here  this  morning  that  you 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  pay  attention  to  my  Question :  When  did  you 
first  hear  that  Mr.  Hines  claimed  that  Funk,  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  had  offered  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  Senator  Lorimer's 
election  ?    When  did  you  first  hear  that  from  Hines  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  said  that  the  day  that  he  testified  or  the 
the  following  day. 

Senator  Kern.  The  day  who  testified? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  do  not  like  to  repeat  what  he  did  say,  but 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  tell  me  now  what  month  it  was  that  you 
first  heard  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Why,  I  think  in  April,  after  Mr^  Funk's  testimony.   • 

Senator  Kern,  tn  April,  after  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Hqw  long  after?  -      v 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  the  next  day,  or  that  same  day — I  think  the 
next  day. 

Senator  Kern.  After  Funk  had  testified? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it  Mr.  Hines  told  you? 

Mr.  Wtehe.  He  said  Funk  was  a  liar;  that  no  such  conversation 
had  ever  taken  place  as  Funk  related. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  vou  what  conversation  had  taken  place 
then? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  he  did;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  tell  you  had  taken  place? 

Mr.  WiKHE.  I  think  he  said  it  was  just  the  other  way — that  Funk 
wanted  to  put  up  some  money  himself. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  were  you  when  you  had  that  conversation 
with  Hines? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  In  the  office  of  our  company  in  ChicajKK 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  the  next  day  after  Funknad  testified  ? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  knew  that  when  yon  were  down  in 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Sir? 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  that  when  you  were  down  at  Springfield 
later? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  knew  what? 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  the  true  version  of  the  Funk-Hines  con- 
versation at  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  maybe  I  did ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  must  have  known  it 

Mr.  Wiehe.  That  is  mv  recollection  of  it.  I  am  just  giving  you 
my  recollection  of  it.     I  think  that  is  about  the  way  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  If  your  recollection  is  accurate,  then  when  you 
were  down  before  the  Helm  committee  you  must  have  known  of  the 
Hines  version  of  the  Funk-Hines  conversation  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  think  possibly  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  just  tell  me,  Mr.  Wiehe,  that  you  first 
learned  of  it  about  six  weeks  ago  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No.  1  first  learned  of  these  telegrams  then,  and  they 
recalled  my  mind  to  the  mission  that  Mr.  Hines  sent  me  on. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  teU  me,  just  a  minute  ago,  that  when  you 
were  at  Springfield  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  volunteer  any  wit- 
nesses on  the  point  of  that  conversation,  because  you  did  not  know 
of  this  other  story  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No;  I  think  I  said  I  did  not  offer  any  information 
there ;  I  simply  answered  the  questions  that  I  was  asked. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  did  not  have  that  contraiy 
stoiT  in  your  mind  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Wiehe.  The  contrary  story? 

Mr.  Marble.  The  story  as  Mr.  Hines  relates  itf 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  had  what  Mr.  Hines  said  about  it,  saying  Funk  did 
not  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  have  that? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  more  than  that — ^that  Hinea  did 
not  tell  the  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  knew  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  You  do  not  mean  that  Hines  did  not  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Marble.  Funk,  I  should  say.  Did  you  have  any  more  than 
that  Funk  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Only  as  I  have  just  stated  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  more  than  that  statement  by  Hines 
that  Funk  had  not  told  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe,  The  other  statement  that  he  made. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^Vhen  you  went  before  the  Helm  committee  on  April 
25,  then,  you  now  say  that  you  did  know  that  witnesses  could  be 
produced,  or  a  witness,  who  would  contradict  Mr.  Funk  flatly  and 
would  say  that  Mr.  Funk  had  asked  to  contribute  to  a  fund,  instead 
of  being  asked  ? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  No,  no ;  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  did  not  know  that  witnesses  could  be  produced. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Hines  could  be  produced  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes;  Mr.  Hines  himself  could  deny  it.  He  did  deny 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Hines  tell  you  that  Baker  was  there  and 
heard  it  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  at  that  time  I  do  not  think  they  knew  who  was 
there. 

Senator  Kern.  They  did  not  even  know  that  Baker  was  there  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  wrote  letters  and  sent 
telegrams  and  tried  to  ascertain  who  was  there. 

Senator  Kern.  They  did  not  write  any  letters  to  Baker,  did  they? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  did  not  see  Baker  tnere  then. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  say  Mr.  Hines  denied  this  story  in  the 
papers  ? 

Mr.  WvEHE.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  do  not  remember  just  when.  But  there  was  a 
denial  published.  I  think  he  gave  an  interview  to  the  Inter-Ocean 
denying  this  story. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  in  that  interview  say  anything  about  Mr. 
Funk  having  made  a  proposition  to  him  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of-  Lorimer's  election  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  hot  know  exactly  about  that  The  denial  is 
printed.     I  sent  a  copy  of  the  paper  down  her©  to  him. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marbl£.  We  have  no  further  Questions. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  were  summoned  before  the  Helm  committee, 
were  you  not,  sir? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  By  the  committee? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  you  answered  the  questions  that  were  put  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  have  produced  here  and  handed  to  Mr.  Marble 
the  circular  which  you  say  you  asked,  or  think  you  asked,  Mr.  Funk 
to  sign? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  circular  the  one  that  you  spoke  of  in  your  testis 
mony  as  having  been  gotten  up  bj  you  and  the  Hmes  Co.  and  paid  for 
by  the  company  during  Mr.  Lorimer's  campaign  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  If  the  committee  please,  we  should  like  to  have  this 
circular  identified  with  the  testimony  of  this  witness  and  put  in  evi- 
dence as  part  of  the  appendix.    It  has  been  referred  to  several  times. 

Senator  Jones  (presiding).  That  will  be  admitted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  printed  in 
full.     It  may  be  identified. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  now  ask  you  to  identify  that  as  the  circular  in 
question. 
.   Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  circular. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  for  identi- 
fication :  "Exhibit  Wiehe  No.  14,  July  21,  IQll.']) 

Senator  Jones.  Is  this  a  circular  recommending  the  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  his  campaign  f^  OongiMs? 
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Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir;  in  1906. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  circular? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  signed  by  different  business  men — different 
business  concerns. 

Mr.  Farrar.  At  the  time  in  May,  1910,  that  you,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hines,  went  down  at  night  to  the  hotel  to  deliver  Mr.  Hines's 
message  to  Cook  and  O'Brien,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Cook  had  told 
this  conversation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Mr.  Hines  sajr,  over  that 
telephone,  that  he  would  come  down  to  Springfield  with  all  the 
money  necessary  that  night  or  the  next  mornrngi 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  Mr.  Cook  had  made 
that  addition  to  the  conversation  as  you  had  heard  it? 

Mr.  WiEiiE.  T  think  at  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  &  R^iny  Lake 
Co.,  March  8,  1911. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hines,  whether  Mr.  Hines  knew  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Cook  had  put  this  money  statement  into  his  conversaticHi? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  do  not  think  he  knew  it  until  that  same  time;  at 
least  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Do  you  know  whether,  outside  of  the  Virginia  & 
Rain^  Lake  party  of  stockholders,  and  outside  of  Mr.  Gotch  and 
his  wife  and  his  manager,  there  were  other  persons  on  the  sleeper  <hi 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  March,  1911,  on  the  passage  from  Duluth  to 
Virginia  City  and  beyond  ? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  saw  them  there. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Shields  get  the  affidavits  not  only  of  GU)tch 
and  his  manager,  but  also  of  those  other  persons? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  So  that  Mr.  Shields  looked  up  not  only  Gotch  and 
his  manager,  Mr.  McGowan,  and  Mr.  Price,  out  also  all  the  other 
people  who  were  on  that  car? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir ;  other  than  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And,  as  I  understand,  your  idea  in  getting  those 
affidavits  was  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
vestigation? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  thought  we  could  submit  them  here,  until  I  was 
advised  that  we  could  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  investigation  had  then  been  ordered  by  the 
senate,  had  it? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No — yes;  I  think  it  had. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  it  had  been? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  The  Helm  committee  was  in  session,  and  the  purpose 
of  it  was  to  cause  a  reinvestigation.  This  statement  had  been  made, 
and  I  thought  we  would  get  these  facts  together  and  have  them  so 
that  we  could  use  them. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  your  direct  testimony  you  stated  that  when  you 
met  Mr.  Hettler  he  was  about  the  middle  of  the  cigar  stand.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Webhe.  I  mean  he  was  in  the  center  of  that  passageway  op- 
posite the  center  of  the  cigar  stand. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  That  he  was  in  the  passageway  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  cigar  stand  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes ;  at  the  center  of  it. 

Mr^  Farrar.  You  stated  that  you  were  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hettler  had  gotten  mixed  up  in  his  mind  in  respect  to  the  tariff 
conversation  which  he  located  as  taking  place  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Hines  in  the  Union  League  Club  on  that  morning,  with  a  tariff 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  exchange? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  Mr.  Hines  at  the  tariff  conversation  or  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  exchange  make  any  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  beaten  Mr.  Taft,  the  President? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  say  anvthing  like  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  effect  that  the  settlement 
of  the  tariff  remained  with  only  a  tew  of  them  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHB.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  Mr.  Hettler  has  brought 
forward  to  that  time  a  conversation  or  discussion  which  took  place 
at  a  previous  date  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hines  needed  to  say  that  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Farrar.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Farbar.  Your  opinion  Is,  then,  that  Mr.  Hettler  has  brought  forward  to 
that  time  a  conversation  or  disonssion  which  took  place  at  a  previous  date? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  think  he  got  a  little  confused  in  that. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  got  the  bill  for  the  long-distance  talk  to 
Springfield  which  you  had  with  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  WiEHE,  1  have. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Please  produce  it. 

(The  witness  produced  the  paper  requested.) 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  is  the  original  telephone  bill? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Against  whom  was  this  charge  made  ? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  A^inst  T.  E.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  is  Mr.  Purcell? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  He  is  my  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  sent  that  message  to  Senator  Lorimer,  then, 
from  Mr.  Purcell's  house? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  I  did. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  were,  of  course,  in  his  house  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Here  is  a  general  bill  and  a  particular  bill;  the  par- 
ticular bill  is  the  one  which  contains  this  Springfield  message  of 
May  25? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  One  dollar? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  From  whom  did  you  get  these  bills? 

Mr.  WiEHE.  From  Mr.  Purcell. 
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Mr.  Faxrab.  We  ask  that  these  two  bills,  the  original  bill  and  the 
one  attached  to  it,  be  identified  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Wiehe ;  and  we  oflFer  them  in  evidence. 

(The  telephone  bills  referred  to  were  thereupon  marked  ^^  Exhibit 
Wiehe  No.  15,  page  1  and  page  2.") 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  Now  am  I  excused  t 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiehe.  May  I  leave  the  city  now  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  requested  by  Judge  Hanecy,  I 
believe,  the  other  day,  to  send  for  and  obtain,  if  possible,  the  Burgess 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  in  April.  I  complied  with  that  re- 
quest, and  this  morning  in  the  mail  I  received  rrom  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
what  purports  to  be  a  Tetter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Burgess  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1911 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  the  other  letters? 

Mr.  Healt  f continuing).  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recognize  it 
as  the  letter  wnich  was  in  my  possession  about  that  time* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  the  other  letters  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
said 

Mr.  Healy.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  letters.  I  was 
simply  asked  to  request  him  to  send  this  letter  here,  and  that  is  all 
I  wrote  about.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  letters. 
That  arrangement  was  made  between  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the 
other  letters  have  been  sent  for? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  yet  been  received.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  saying  that,  while  he  has  got  together  a  pile  of  them, 
he  has  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  whole  number,  but  at  a  larter 
date  he  will  submit  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  send  down 
all  those  that  he  has  found,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  record,  and 
we  will  know  what  to  be  prepared  for  as  to  those  that  he  does  not 
send. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  that  is  done,  it  will  eliminate  those  that  he  does 
send  here  from  our  subsequent  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  to  counsel  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Burgess  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  we  have  never  seen  it. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  handed  to  counsel.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  letter? 

Mr.  Farrar.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  have  no  objection  to  its  going  in.    We  want  it  in. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Shall  I  read  it  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Healy.  If  you  gentlemen  want  it.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  it.    I  have  complied  with  the  request. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  want  it  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter,  then,  is  offered  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received. 
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(The  letter  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  F.  R.  H.  No.  1,  July 
21,  1911.'') 
Mr.  Farrar.  I  will  read  the  letter  into  the  record : 

[Burgess  Electric  Co.,  manufacturers  of  jcas,  electric,  and  combination  fixtures.  Electrical 
en^eerlng.     Office  and  factory  310  West  First  Street.     Both  phones  466.     Agents: 

.  Bryan-Marsh  lamps.  Erie  bell  automatic  engines,  Bullock  ft  Wagner  electrical  appa- 
ratus.    Electrical  supplies  a  specialty.] 

DuLUTH,  Minn.,  April  10,  1911, 
Mr.  H.  H.  KoHi^AAT, 

Care  of  Chicago  Record- Heraht  Chicago,  III. 

Deab  Sir  :  The  writer  bflH  been  following  up  the  various  items  In  the  papers 
regarding  the  Kohl8ant-MKV)rniick-Ix)rimer  scandaj,  or,  I  should  have  said, 
the  Hlnes-MeComilck-Ix)rinier  scandal.  The  writer  Is  somewhat  interested  in 
this  controversy.  The  writer  also  notices  that  Mr.  Hln(^  denies  the  statements 
made  by  the  representatives  of  Mr.  McCormick's  interests  and  that  is  what 
interests  the  writer.    He  will  explain. 

On  the  night  of  March  0  a  train  leaving  T>uluth  at  7  o'clock  for  Virginia, 
Minn.,  containefl  the  writer;  Mr.  Hines,  of  Chicago;  three  gentlemen  by  the 
name  of  Weyerhaeuser ;  Mr.  Hornby,  of  Cloquet ;  W.  H.  Cook ;  William  O'Brien ; 
and  others.  As  the  train  left  Ihilnth  the  writer  was  sitting  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  the  Winnipeg  sleeper.  A  gentleman  entered  the  smoking  com- 
partment dressed  in  a  gray  suit  of  clothes,  black  stiff  hat,  and  wore  a  black 
beard.  Conversation  started  among  the  occupants  of  the  smoker.  After  a 
while  conversation  drifted  over  to  politics,  and  Mr.  Lorlmer's  name  was  men- 
tioned. The  writer  made  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  and  the  way  his  actions  were  being  whitewashed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
gentleman  in  gray  clothes  and  black  whiskers  called  the  writer  to  account 
regarding  his  remarks.  The  writer  stuck  to  his  ground,  and  the  gentleman  In 
gray  defended  Mr.  Ix)rimer  In  the  strongest  kind  of  language.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  in  as  few  words  as  possibl.e  fs  this  gentleman  made  the  statement, 
Mbong  other  things  that  were  said  during  the  controversy,  that  Mr.  I/)rimer 
did  not  spend  any  of  his  own  money  to  elect  himself,  but  that  there  was  a  large 
Jack  pot  raised  to  elect  Mr.  I^rimer,  of  which  he,  the  man  with  the  black 
wliiskerS,  subscribed  $10,000  to  the  fund. 

He  made  the  statement  that  there  couldn't  any  measure,  either  of  merit  or 
not,  be  gotten  through  the  Illinois  I^egislature  without  the  use  of  money,  and 
that  in  order  to  elect  Lorimer  that  they  had  to  raise  a  large  Jack  pot,  which  he 
called  it,  of  which  the  man  of  the  black  whiskers  subscribed  $10,000,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  of  the  black  whiskers  gave  $10,000  in  cold  cash  toward  the 
electing  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

The  writer  afterwards  learned  that  the  man  of  the  black  whiskers  was  a 
Mr.  Wiehe,  I  think,  and  that  ho  is  a  brother-in-law  of  E>lward  Hlnes.  The 
train  arrived  at  Virginia  that  night  at  9.10  o'clock,  and  about  10  o'clock  the 
writer  met  Mr.  W.  T.  Bailey  in  the  hotel  at  Virginia  and  asked  who  the  man 
in  the  gray  suit  and  black  whiskers  was,  and  Mr.  Bailey  informed  me  that  he 
was  Mr.  WMehe,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Edward  Hines;  I  think-that  is  the  way 
the  name  is  sp*»lled,  but  I  am  not  positive.  The  writer  then  told  Mr.  Bailey 
what  the  conversation  had  been  on  the  train  with  the  man  of  the  black 
whiskers. 

I  think  there  is  more  Information  to  be  gotten  in  Duluth  regarding  the  Hlnes- 
Iiorlmer  controversy  should  you  desire  It.  There  Is  a  gentleman  In  Duluth 
who  was  in  Mr.  Hlnes's  office  some  time  ago — that  Is,  during  the  Investigation 
of  the  Senate  of  Mr.  I-.orlmer*s  election — when  a  telegram  was  received  from 
President  Taft  by  Mr.  Hlnes  regarding  this  investigation.  The  writer  has 
been  told  that  this  telegram  requested  Mr.  Hines  to  get  the  matter  hushed  up 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  Information  regarding  the  telegram  Is  only  hear- 
say on  the  writer's  part,  but  I  think  that  the  writer  can  get  this  Information 
should  you  desire  It. 

If  this  letter  is  of  any  use  to  you  and  the  Information  contained  In  this 
letter  of  any  use  to  you,  kindly  let  the  writer  know,  but  the  writer  does  not 
care  to  have  it  known  that  he  has  written  you  this  letter,  although  he  stands 
ready  to  make  good  all  statements. 

Tours,   truly,  Wm.  Bubqess. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  no  copy  of  that  telegram,  is  there, 
Judge  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Farrar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  is  there  anything.  Senator,  about  the  Father 
Green  story  that  he  said  was  in  that  letter. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Burgess  testified. 
Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wiehe 
wore  a  beard  ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes;  he  did  at  that  time.    That  is  shown. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  EDWASS  H.  THOMAS. 

^  Edward  H.  Thomas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Edward  H.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Forty. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  1813  Millard  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  TH03f  AS.  About  20  years. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  you  an  employee  of  the  Edward  Hines  Limiber 
Co.? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  their  employ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Nineteen  years  in  October. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  whose  employ  were  you  before  you  went  into  their 
employ  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  W.  J.  Carney. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Where? 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Lumber  commission  merchant. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  whose  employ  were  you  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  Chicago  Shafting  &  Pulley  Co.,  on  Canal  Street 
I  do  not  remember  the  number  exactly. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  their  business? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Machinery  supplies. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  whose  employ  were  you  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  E.  G.  T.  Colles  &  Co.  They  were  also  on  Canal 
Street. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  their  business? 

^fr.  Thomas.  Feed  water-heater  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  whose  employ  were  you  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  of  Sandwich,  111. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  was  their  business? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 

^'^r.  Farrar.  In  whose  employ  were  you  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  my  first  employment. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  was  your  first  entry  into  business? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  position  did  you  first  hold  with  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Stenographer. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  About  10  years. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  position  have  you  held  since  that?  What  posi- 
tion succeeded  that  or  stenographer? 

Mr.  Thomas.  A  sort  of  a  general  clerkship;  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Hines,  and  following  that,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Co. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  there  a  record  kept  in  Mr.  Hines's  office  of  the 
davs  when  he  leaves  Chicago  and  the  days  when  he  returns? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Who  has  kept  that  record? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have. 

Mr.  Farrar.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Thomas.  For  about  17  years,  since  1894. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Have  you  kept  that  record  continuously  yourself,  or 
has  anybody  else  assisted  you  in  keeping  that  record? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Only  during  my  absence  has  anyone  assisted  me. 

Mr.  Farrar.  How  often  during  that  period  have  you  been  absent? 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  three  different  occasions. 

Mr.  Farrar.  For  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Last  year,  about  three  months,  I  think;  in  1905, 
about  one  month ;  and,  I  believe,  in  1898,  for  about  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  Farrar.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  those  absences  which 
you  have  detailed,  this  record  has  been  kept  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Will  you  produce  that  record,  please? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  produced  a  pasteboard  box  containing  a  spindle 
with  a  large  number  of  folded  slips  of  paper  upon  it,  and  certain 
tyuewritten  slips  fastened  together.^ 

Mr.  Farrar.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  kept  that 
record,  commencing  back  with  the  first  entry  which  appears  here, 
July  8, 1894. 

Mr.  Thomas.  When  Mr.  Hines  left  town  I  made  it  a  point  imme- 
diately to  make  a  record  on  a  slip ;  and  should  we  hear,  as  we  usually 
do,  either  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  that  he  had  gone  to  another 
place  than  the  one  for  which  he  originally  left,  I  also  made  a  record 
of  that;  and  then  when  he  returned  to  the  city  that  completed  my 
record.    I  made  a  record  of  it  then. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  records  here  from  July  8,  1894,  until  December 
8, 1909,  are  contained  in  five  small  packets,  written  in  typewriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  these  typewriter  records  the  original  records, 
or  were  they  copies  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  They  were  copied  from  the  others,  and  the  others 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  file  which  you  produce  here  contains  the  orig- 
inal slips? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  From  December,  1909,  up  to  the  present  time,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  The  first  slip  on  the  tcyp  of  this  file  reads  as  follows: 

7/12/n.     Mr.  HInes  left  for  Washington. 

What  does  that  refer  to? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  means  that  on  Jiily  12  of  this  year  Mr.  Hine.s 
left  Chicago  for  Washington. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  record  complete? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farkar.  When  will  it  be  completed? 

Mr.  Thomas.  When  he  returns  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Take  this  file  and  go  back  to  the  record  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  1911,  arid  read  to  the  committee  from  those 
slips  your  record  of  where  Mr.  Hines  was  from  Jammry  1,  1911, 
down  to  the  middle  of  March,  1911. 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  January  8,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  fof  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  and  Winton,  Minn.     He  returned  to  Chicago  on  January  7. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  record  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  record  is  in  my  ori^nai  handl^ritinff. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  was  made  when  he  staited  and  when  he  re- 
ttiriifed  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  the  next  slip  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  January  7  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington,  and 
retilmed  to  Chicago  on  January  16,  1911. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  record  m  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  was  made  when  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  made  at  the  time  Mr.  Hinte  was  ar#ay  And 
returned. 

On  January  17,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  foi^  Watfiixqrt^m  md  New 
York,  and  returned  to  Washington,  and  then  returned  to  CSiicage  on 
February  5,  1911. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Is  that  entry  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  was  it  made  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  WTiat  is  the  next  oiie  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  February  7,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  WasMiigt^ 
and  New  York,  and  returned  to  Chicago  on  March  6,  1911. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  record  is  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  was  made  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  the  next  one  ? 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  arrangement  was  made  among 
some  members  of  the  committee  by  which  Senator  Penrose  was  to 
come  at  3  o'clock  to  testify.  He  is  here  now,  ready  to  testify.  If  we 
do  not  have  him  this  afternoon,  we  will  have  to  wait  until  next  week, 
and  he  would  then  be  out  of  the  order  of  the  testimony  in  this  record. 
So  I  suggest  that  we  suspend  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
receive  the  testimony  of  Senator  Penrose. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  ThomavS,  you  may  leave  the  stand  and  leave  your 
papers  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  take  them  with  you. 
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TESTIMOKY  OF  SENATOH  BOIES  PEHEOSE. 

Botes  Penrose,  being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Senator  Penrose.  Boies  Penrose. 

Mr.  HEALt.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate! 

Senator  Penrose.  I  am. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  have  been  such  Member  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines,  of  the  Edwftrd 
Hines  Lumber  Co.? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  1  met  him  during  the  tariff  discussion  three  years 
ago  on  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  time  in  1909  did  you  meet  him? 

Senator  Penrose.  In  the  multitude  of  persons  I  saw  during  tiiat 
session  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  nx  the  date.  It  was  quite 
early,  however,  I  think,  during  the  meetings  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  measure.  The  committee  met  to  consider  the  bill  be- 
fore it  was  received  by  the  Senate,  while  it  was  still  penditig  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  the  year,  approximately, 
Senator,  at  which  you  met  Mr.  Hines? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  do  not  know  now.  I  was  busy  night  and  day 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines  about 
that  time  with  reference  to  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  My  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines,  and  the 
first  occasion  for  my  meeting  him,  were  on  account  of  the  schedule 
on  lumber.  He  brought  letters  to  me  from  persons  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  discussed  the  rate  of  duty  which  ought  to  be  on  lumber.  It  was 
a  (question  I  was  very  nmch  interested  in,  on  account  of  my  own  State 
being  a  large  lumber-producing  State.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  his  views,  and  saw  him  on  and  on  quite  frequently,  as  I  did 
hundreds  of  others,  on  the  different  schedules  of  the  tarifi  bill. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  any  conversation  which  you  had  with 
him  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  as  the 
deadlock  in  the  legislature  was  prolonged,  it  naturally  became  a 
topic  of  conversation.  It  would  naturally  arise,  and  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest  I  probably  discussed  it  with  him.  That  is  the  way 
it  came  about. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  at  this  time  any  recollection  of  what  was 
said  on  those  occasions,  or  on  that  occasion? 

Senator  Pknrose.  Only  the  casual  conversation  that  might  occur 
between  a  citizen  of  Pennsvlvania  and  one  from  Illinois  as  to  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  just  simply  a  matter  of  political  gossip? 

Senator  Penrose.  At  first ;  yes. 
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Mr.  IIealy.  Between  you  and  Mr.  Hines? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  situation  develop  in  any  way  so  that  you 
could  discuss  it  more  specifically  or  more  definitely  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  As  the  situation  developed,  without  conferring 
with  anybody,  but  simply  on  my  own  account,  I  exhibited  the  nat- 
ural interest  which  I  imiifrine  anyone  in  politics,  and  particularly  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  does  in  having  the  seat  filled  by  some  one, 
and  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Hines  on  those  general  lines — ^the  proba- 
bilities of  the  deadlock  being  broken. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  the  candidacy  of  any  particular  per- 
son? 

Senator  Penrose.  My  natural  thought  in  discussing  it  with  him 
at  first  was  to  favor  the  reelection  of  Senator  Hopkins,  whom  I  had 
known  intimately  in  the  Senate;  and  having  the  feeling  that  is 
natural  in  a  body  of  that  kind  to  favor  the  reelection  of  a  colleague, 
my  first  inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hop- 
kins could  be  reelected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  was  said  on  that  occasion? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  what  was  said. 
I  think  a  disposition  was  shown  to  try  to  elect  Mr.  Hopkins  if  it 
was  possible;  but  the  deadlock  had  been  so  prolonged — and  those 
deadlocks  are  generally  disastrous  in  the  ending — and  the  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Hopkins  would  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  by  Mr. 
Hines  or  by  you  at  that  time  ? 

Senator  Penr()8e.  Of  course  I  saw  Mr.  Hines,  as  I  did  scores  of 
others.  Almost  every  dav  or  so  thev  would  be  around  the  Finance 
Committee  room  on  the  different  schedules;  and  I  think  gradually 
perhaps  the  inquiry  was  repeated  as  to  whether  or  not  the  deadlock 
could  be  l(H)sene(l  in  favor  of  some  one  else. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhat,  if  anything,  did  you  say  about  that? 

Senator  Penrose.  In  the  course  of  repeated  conversation,  occurring 
accidentally  and  without  premeditation,  the  suggestion  was  made  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  I^wden,  I  think,  and  of  Mr.  Boutell.  They  were 
the  first  suggestions  that  were  made.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  general 
conversation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  discussing  this  matter  with  others  about 
that  time? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  discussed  it  with  any- 
body else.     I  do  not  recall  talking  to  anyone  else  about  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  remember  what  was  said  about  Mr.  Boutell 
or  Mr.  Lowden  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  must  admit  my  recollection  is  not  definite 
about  all  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Hines  seemed  to  favor  Mr.  Bou- 
tell in  the  early  conversations,  as  being  a  man  of  experience  and  en- 
teri)rise,  who  would  make  a  good  Senator,  provided  Mr.  Hopkins 
could  not  be  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  was  said  at  that  time? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think  we  talked  a  little  about  Mr.  Boutell,  and 
then  perhaps  after  a  week  or  so  I  remember  Mr.  Hines  saying  to  me 
one  dav  in  the  marble  room,  or  in  mv  conuiiittee  room,  that  it  did 
not  appear  that  a  union  could  be  made  on  Mr.  Boutell.  I  think  I 
talked  a  little  to  Mr.  Boutell  about  it  himself,  and  told  him  while  I 
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would  prefer  naturally  to  see  Senator  Hopkins  return  to  the  Senate, 
yet  I  had  known  him  (Mr.  Boiitell)  so  well  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  as  a  col- 
league.    I  think  I  mentioned  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  next  discussicm  which  you  recall  with  Mr. 
Hines  in  that  way? 

Senator  Penrose.  After  T  hod  been  informed  that  Mr.  Boutell  was 
notavailable,  I  think  that  Mr.  Lowden  was  mentioned  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way — not  in  as  definite  a  way.  It  quickly  developed,  T  was  in- 
formed after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  for  I  was  not  following  it  up 
at  all,  that  Mr.  Lowden  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  next  thing  you  recall? 

Senator  Penrose.  Then,  within  a  little  wliile,  it  was  suggested  that 
Congressman  Lorimer  might  be  the  man  on  whom  the  different  ele- 
ments could  unite.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  I^orimer,  had  barely  heard 
of  him,  had  never  seen  him;  and,  in  fact,  never  saw  him  until  he 
entered  the  Senate.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  until  he 
entered  the  Senate,  so  that  it  was  merely  a  suggestion  to  me  of  a 
candidate  that  I  had  no  interest  in,  except  that  he  was  available, 
and  of  course  I  knew  his  capacity  and  his  ability. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  recall  anything:  else  that  Mr.  Hines  said  on 
that  occasion? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Hines  may  have  ultimately 
told  me  that  Mr.  Lorimer  appeared,  after  canvassing  all  of  the  can- 
didates who  had  been  mentioned,  as  probably  the  most  available 
person,  but  he  went  on  further  to  say  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work  with  the  waterways  project  that  it  was  quite 
doubtful  whether  he  could  be  induced  to  go  into  the  contest;  that  he 
certainly  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  indit»te  to  him  your  view  of  the  matter? 

Senator  Penrose.  My  view  was  then,  as  it  always  was,  simply  the 
interest  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  have  all  of  the  seats  filled  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  either  you  or  he  said 
at  that  time  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  probably  urged  Mr.  Hines,  as  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, to  use  his  best  efforts  to  bring  about  some  result. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  indicate  the  kind  of  result  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  I  did  not  know  enough  about  the  situation 
to  be  able  to  advise  him  in  any  way  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  or 
who  ought  to  be  elected.  I  did  say  to  him,  however,  as  one  of  those 
who  were  active  in  the  tariff  work  of  that  session,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  desirable  to  have  the  senatorial  seats  filled. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  any  subsequent  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  on 
the  subject? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think  maybe  the  next  time  that  I  had  any 
talk  with  Mr.  Hines  was  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  any  other  talk  prior  to  his  election  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  there  was  no  discussion  as  to  the  details  of 
his  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  this  talk  you  had  with  him  after  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  election? 

Senator  Penrose.  Simply  to  inform  me  that  they  had  been  able 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  political  conditions  there,  and  of  course 
I  was  greatly  gratified  that  a  Senator  had  been  elected. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  indicate  at  that  time  the  part  which 
he  might  have  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  Mr.  Hines  impressed  me  simply  as  being 
interested  in  the  matter  as  a  business  man  and  a  citizen  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Republican  Party  at  heart  and  of  the  American 
Government.  I  did  not  look  on  him  as  a  person  who  was  active  in 
politics  or  particularly  identified  with  politics. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  given,  now,  your  recollection  of  the  substance 
of  these  various  conversations  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  in  any  of  those  conversations,  or  at  any 
time,  indicate  to  Mr.  Hines  that  you  were  interested  in  the  selection 
of  a  particular  man  or  men  to  that  position  from  Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  Of  course,  after  Mr.  Hines  had  informed  me 
that  Senator  Lorimer  was  the  only  available  person  on  whom  the  dif- 
ferent elements  could  unite,  I  was  in  favor  oi  Mr.  Lorimer's  election. 
My  first  choice,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  early  in  April  you  sent  for  Mr. 
Hines  and  asked  him  to  find  out  whether  the  Illinois  Legislature 
was  liable  to  adjourn  without  electing  a  Senator? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  I  think  I  did  send  for  him;  and  of  course 
the  more  I  talked  about  it  the  more  I  became  interested,  as  a  general 
political  proposition. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  report  to  you  the  result  of  any  investigation 
which  he  made  into  that  condition  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  what  his  report  was.  I 
might  have  made  the  inquiry,  as  I  would  at  the  present  time  about 
any  other  instance  oi*  vacancy.  I  might  ask  some  one  about  the 
vacancy  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  directing  your  mind  now  to  the  investigation 
which  Mr.  Hines  may  have  made. 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  reference  to  the  Illinois  deadlock,  and  what  he 
may  have  said  to  you  as  the  result  of  any  investigation  which  he 
made  along  that  line. 

Senator  Penrose.  Well,  Mr.  Hinges  reported  to  me  continually 
from  time  to  time,  as  I  met  him,  on  the  tariff  legislation  »nd  «s  to 
conditions  in  Illinois,  and  his  ultimate  report  was  that  Mr,  Lorimer 
might  be  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  requesting  Mr.  Hines  to  accompany 
you  at  any  times  to  the  niom  of  Senator  Aldricli,  to  there  discuss  the 
Illinois  senatorial  election? 

Senator  Penrose.  Well,  I  could  not  say  definitely  whether  I  ac- 
companied him  on  that  matter  or  not.  A  good  many  Senators  who 
were  interested  in  the  lumber  schedule  at  that  time  accompanied  Mr. 
Hines  to  Senator  Aldrich's  room,  and  I  may  have  gone  witn  him,  and 
probably  did,  when  the  senatorial  matter  might  have  been  discussed. 
I  think  Senator  Aldrich  felt  veiy  much  as  I  did  about  the  general 
preposition,  that  the  senatorial  vacancies  ought  to  be  filled  for  the 
good  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  anj  of  these  talks  with  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time,  did 
you  discuss  the  desirability  of  filling  the  senatorial  vacancy  m>m 
Illinois  because  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote  on  the  schedules  in  the 
tariff  measure  ? 
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Senator  Penrose.  No,  sir.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  whether 
that  would  have  made  any  difference.  Mr.  llines  may  have  h^d  the 
impression  that  that  was  a  factor  in  the  situation.  The  real  reason 
in  my  mind  was  broader — the  desire  of  having  the  seat  filled,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  Senator  there  to  bear  his  share  of  the  very  ardi^ous 
work. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  any  arrangement  made  with  you  by  Mr.  Hines 
or  Senator  Aldrich  or  any  other  person  with  reference  to  any  mes- 
sage which  you  might  send  to  the  men  in  Illinois  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  that  State  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  do  not  recall  that  anyone  asked  me  to  send  ^ny 
message  to  Illinois.  There  might  have  been,  and  I  might  have  done 
it,  but  I  do  ixot  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  say  to  you  at  any  time  that  he  might 
call  upon  you  to  verify  in  some  way  with  the  citizens,  or  some  citi- 
zens, the  interest  which  you  and  Senator  Aldrich  and  President 
Taft  may  have  had  in  this  situation  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  Hines  did  say  something  of 
that  kind  to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  if  anyone  would  adc^ess  ^fi 
inquiry  to  me  I  would  very  cheerfully  urge  on  them  the  importance 
of  filling  the  senatorial  seat. 

14^r.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  indicate  to  him  that  you  would  impress 
upon  any  citizen  of  Illinois  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  selecting 
a  particular  candidate  for  that  position  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Of  course,  after  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  was  the  only  available  candidate  for  the  election  and  had  no  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  I  would  have  been  willing  to  indicate  a 
strong  wish  for  Mr.  Lorimer's  selection.  Had  the  inquiry  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  earlier,  I  would  have  been  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
until  I  was  persuaded  that  he  had  no  show  to  be  elected.  In  otJber 
words,  I  would  consistently  be  for  the  person  who  could  be  elected. 
My  chief  apprehension,  as  I  remember  it  about  Mr.  Lorimer,  was  the 
suggestion  tfiat  he  might  not  be  willing  to  go  into  the  contest. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  in  the  month  of  May,  1^9,  shortly 
before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  that  Mr.  Hines  was  goir^jg  to 
Chicago  and  was  there  going  to  indicate  to  the  governor  of  Illinois 
and  to  others,  perhaps,  that  the  Federal  administration  and  Senator 
Aldrich  and  yourself  were  anxious  and  desirous  that  Mr.  Jx)fimer 
should  be  elected  for  that  position  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think  I  remember  that  Mr.  Hines  went  to 
Chicago  with  the  thought  that  he  could  state,  certainly  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned  and  represented  anything,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
to  have  the  vacancy  filled. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr.  Hines  to 
the  effect  that  you  would,  if  called  upon,  indorse  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Senator  I^enrose.  I  have  already  endeavored  to  explain  that  ipy 
cai>didates  in  this  transaction  changed  as  the  situation  developed. 
As  Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  final  candidate,  your  question  would  i^iply 
the  answer  that  in  the  wind-up  I  was  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  for  the  man  who  could  win  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  That  is  right — Mr.  Hopkins  first  and  Mr.  IjQri- 
mer  last,  because  he  appeared  to  be  the  available  man. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  have  a  good  many  w^rm  political 
friends  in  Illinois? 
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Senator  Penrose.  No,  sir ;  T  know  very  few  people  in  Illinois,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  political  situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  had  you  figured  that  your  indorsement  of 
Mr.  I^rinier  would  assist  in  the  matter,  except  with  your  political 
friends  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Only  from  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  had  been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  15  years  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  prominent  Republican — ^just 
as  you  would  refer  a  person  to  anyone  else  there  who  was  supposed 
to  mean  something. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  have  some 
special  political  friends  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Penrose.  No,  sir;  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
political  situation  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  send  any  personal  indorsement  to  any- 
body in  Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  I  simply  stood  ready,  should  anyone  in  Illi- 
nois address  an  inqnir}'  to  me  as  one  active  on  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, to  declare  the  importance  of  filling  the  vacant  senatorial  seat. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  at  a  special  session,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  importance  of  filling  the  seat  at 
a  special  scission  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Because  every  Senator  had  enormous  burdens 
thrown  upon  him  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and,  looking  at  the  situation  in  a  broad 
way,  I  felt  we  would  need  all  the  help  that  we  could  get ;  we  did  not 
want  to  be  shorthanded.  I  have  always  believed  in  filling  every  seat 
in  the  Senate.  I  advocated  the  validity  of  the  appointment  of  the 
governor  when  the  legislature  failed  to  elect  in  the  case  of  my  dead 
colleague,  Senator  Quay,  and  I  have  always  been  a  zealous  advocate 
of  having  the  seats  filled.  At  times  during  my  service  in  the  Senate 
there  have  been  a  number  of  vacancies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  one  now,  is  there  not? 

Senator  Penrose.  There  is  one  now,  but  there  have  been  times 
where  there  were  three  or  four  or  five. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  deadlock  in  Colorado  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  No,  sir.  I  have  made  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  its  being  solved,  but  no  one  ever 
came  to  see  me  about  that.  I  have  not  run  across  anybody  from 
Colorado.  Of  course,  this  happened  during  the  tariff  discuasion, 
when  people  were  here  fi'om  all  over  the  United  States  and  things 
were  a  little  more  active  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Did  vou  have  anv  conference  with  Mr.  Hines  at  the 
home  of  Senator  Aldrich  about  this  time? 

Senator  Penrose.  No,  sir.  I  have  l)een  in  Senator  Aldrich's  com- 
mittee room  with  Mr.  Hines,  and  we  talked  over  the  situation  in  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  lumber  matters  and  also  on  the  senatorial 
matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  visit  by  Senator 
Aldrich  to  the  \Miite  House  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain 
information  for  Mr.  Hines  relative  to  the  Illinois  situation? 

Senator  Penrose.  To  the  President? 
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Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Penrose.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  only  from  what  I  have 
heard,  and  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  discuss  with  Senator  Aldrich  and  Mr. 
Hines  any  information  which  Senator  Aldrich  may  have  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Hines  at  that  time  bearing  upon  the  Illinois  situation  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  had  the  impression  at  that  time  that  Senator 
Aldrich  occupied  pretty  nearly  the  same  position  that  I  did,  that 
he  wanted  to  see  the  seat  filled  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Penrose,  you  did  not  originate  any  can- 
didate in  Illinois  for  the  senatorship  and  did  not  try  to? 

Senator  Penrose.  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  in  a  most  sincere 
way  in  favor  of  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  the  deadlock  had  been  continued 
from  on  or  about  the  19th  of  January,  1909,  until  the  time  you  had 
the  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  about  it  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  also  knew  that  the  office  of  Senator  in  Sen- 
ator Hopkins's  place  was  vacant  after  12  o'clock  on  March  4  of  that 
year? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  there  was  nobody  to  take  his  place. 

Senator  Penrose.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  nobody  could  take  it  until  the  legislature  elected 
some  one. 

Senator  Penrose.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind — it  may  not 
be  realized  by  everybody — that  during  that  period,  with  hundreds  of 
people  in  Washington,  the  burden  was  much  more  than  any  Senator 
could  well  bear,  and  there  was  a  very  natural  desire  to  have  Senators 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  work.  There  would  be  people  coming  from 
Chicago — I  remember  the  lithographers,  and  people  of  that  kind, 
with  most  complicated  matters  respecting  the  tariff — and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Senator  that  naturally  threw  the  burden  on  people  from 
other  States,  who  had  all  they  could  do.  There  was  a  very  real 
necessity  for  help.  The  mere  physical  labor  of  the  work  at  that  time 
is  something  that  nobody  can  realize  who  was  not  in  it.  Of  course 
Senator  CuTlom  was  here,  but  he  was  tied  up  in  the  sessions  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  a  well-known  fact  to  you  and  others  here 
that  Senator  Cullom  was  nearly  80  years  old  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  he  was  an  old  man.  He  was  always  at- 
tentive and  ready  with  his  work,  and  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  but,  naturally,  he  had  the  physical  infirmities  of  his  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Neither  you  nor  Senator  Aldrich  nor  the  President, 
so  far  as  you  knew,  took  any  part  in  opposing  the  reelection  of  Sen- 
ator Hopkins  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  w-ho  were  named  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  would  have  gladly  done  all  I  could,  even  to  the 
extent  of  going  to  Chicago,  to  bring  about  Senator  Hopkins's  re- 
election. He  made  a  good  Senator  and  would  have  been  particularly 
useful  at  that  time,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  tariff,  hav- 
ing been  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Mr.  Hines  told  you  that  the  factions  in  Illi- 
nois could  not  agree  upon  Mr.  Boutell  and  afterwards  that  they  could 
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not  agree  on  Mr.  Lowden,  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  nanie  of  Wil- 
liam Lorimer  was  used? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.  I  never  had  heard  of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  of  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  barely  knew  of  him  as  being  an  influential 
political  leader  in  Chicago  and  an  influential  Member  of  the  House. 
I  had  never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  Mr.  Hines  first  talked  to  you  about  Wil- 
liam Lorimer's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  he  told  you  or  suggested  to 
you  that  Mr.  Lorimer  probably  would  not  leave  the  House  becaruse 
of  his  interest  in  the  deep  waterways  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  I  knew  the  situation,  was  Mr. 
Hines's  last  resort,  and  his  doubt  was  whether  he  could  induce  Mr. 
Lorimer  to  enter  the  situation  and  solve  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  pretty  well  known  there  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  gone  on  to  that  date  and  might  adjourn  without  ejecting 
anybody? 

Senator  Penrose.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  also  known  that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in 
joint  assembly,  had  a  large  Republican  majority? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  these  people  were  coming  from  Chicago 
and  Illinois  every  day.  and  they  were  coming  to  see  me  and  I  did  not 
know  them,  and  I  did  not  know  as  to  the  reliability  of  their  state- 
ments on  the  tariff,  and  I  was  praying  daily  for  a  Senator  to  hand 
them  over  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  it  was  learned,  or  when  you  were  satis- 
fied, that  the  different  factions  in  Illinois  could  not  agree  upon  any- 
body for  Senator,  and  that  the  legislature  might  adjourn  without 
electing  anybody,  the  name  of  Mr.  Lorimer  was  mentioned;  and 
when  you  thought  that  he  could  be  elected,  or  that  the  factions  could 
agree  upon  him,  or  he  could  get  votes  enough  to  be  elected,  you  were 
for  him? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  was  for  any  available  Republican.  Of  course 
I  was  gratified  at  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  because  I  knew  he 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  experience. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  And  you  either  said  or  gave  Mr.  Hines  to  understand 
tl^at  if  anybody  in  Illinois  wanted  to  refer  to  you  as  to  your  feeling 
or  disposition  as  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  as  Senator,  that 
mi^ht  be  done? 

Senator  Penrose.  That  they  could  telephone  to  me,  see  me,  or 
write  to  me.  I  early  became  impress<ed  with  Mr.  Hines  as  a  bright, 
active  business  man,  with  a  vast  experience  of  conditions  all  over 
the  country ;  and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  his  interest  in  the  trans- 
action was  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  Government  and  of  the  gen- 
eral proposition.  I  never  received  the  impression  that  he  had  any 
candidate,  or  any  political  scheme  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  no  secret  about  your  position  on  any  of 
those  questions,  or  as  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  canaidacy,  or  your  desire  to 
have  him  elected? 

Senator  Penrose.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Hines  walked  into  my  commit- 
tee room  in  the  light  of  day,  and  before  a  hundred  other  people  tjiere 
on  the  tariff,  waiting  in  the  outer  room. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  session  of  Congress  was  a  special  session, 
called  to  revise  the  tariff? 

Senator  Penrose.  Called  to  pass  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  i^EKyoN.  I  do  not  mean  this  ope. 

Senator  Penrose.  Oh,  I  beg  you  pardon ;  yes. 

Senator  E^nyon.  I  refer  to  the  one  in  1909. 

Senator  Penbooe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  there  was  no  other  business  but  the  tariff 
bill  before  that  special  session  ? 

Senat^H:  Penrose.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  the  session  commence,  Senator,  ap- 
proximately? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  do  not  remember.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
commenced  right  away  after  the  4th  of  March ;  did  it  not  ?  I  have 
forgotten. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  it  did. 

Senator  Penrose.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  ran  until  some  time  in  August? 

Senator  Penrose.  Some  time  in  August — the  3d  or  Uh  of  August, 
as  I  reoollect.    I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  may  not  be  just  the  date,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately right  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.     I  do  not  remenil)er  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  During  that  time  the  entire  work  of  the  ses- 
sion was  the  tariff  bill  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  and  that  was  enough. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  were  widely  divergent  views  as  there 
are  always  upon  any  tariff  revisicm  propositicm? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Senator  Aldrich  w-as  greatly  interested  in  cer- 
tain schedules  of  the  tariff,  was  he  not? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  particu- 
lar interest  in  any  schedule.  Tie  was  interested  in  the  general  propo- 
sition of  passing  a  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  the  interest  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  vour 
interest  about  the  same?  That  is.  did  your  minds  run  in  the  same 
channel  as  to  what  kind  of  a  tariff  l)ill  should  be  passed? 

Senator  Penrose.  T  take  it  that  they  did.  We  both  believed  in  a 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

Senator  Kenyon.  IT|)ward  or  downward? 

Senator  Penrose.  A  revision  that  would  afford  adequate  protection 
to  the  industries  of  the  United  States  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  bill  first  passed  the  House,  of  course? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  were  some  lines  of  divergence  in  the  House 
on  different  schedules? 

Senator  Penrose.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  divergence  in  the 
House  toward  the  end,  and  a  general  disposition  to  pass  the  bill  over 
to  the  Senate  and  let  the  Senate  perfect  it,  or  pass  it,  anyway. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  was  done? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  reflection  on  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  that  was  done  in  a 
good  many  cases. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  And  when  it  got  into  the  Senate  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  more  or  less  friction  over  certain  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff? 

Senator  Penrose.  Over  every  schedule. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  there  were  lines  of  demarkation  in  the 
Republican  Party? 

Senator  Penrose.  There  was  always  a  safe  majority  in  the  Senate 
at  that  Congress  for  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  to  every  schedule  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  As  to  every  schedule.  We  were  in  better  ^ape 
then  than  we  are  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  were  only  seven  then? 

Senator  Penrose.  There  were  only  seven  against  the  bill.  We  had 
a  good  margin  on  any  kind  of  a  schedule  that  the  committee  re- 
ported. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  whatever  the  committee  reported  went 
through  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  proclivities  or  views  of 
a  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  tariff  entered  into  the  situation  at  all. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  looked  at  the  thing  in  the  broadest 
spirit — that  this  oflSce  ought  to  be  filled;  that  these  business  men 
by  scores  were  coming  here  every  day  and  hounding  the  life  out  of 
me  and  others,  and  I  wanted  some  one  to  help  bear  the  burden. 

Senator  Jones.  When  the  tariff  is  under  discussion,  it  naturally 
throws  a  heavier  burden  on  the  members  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee; 
does  it  not.  Senator? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  they  have  to  bear  the  brunt,  of  course. 

Senator  Jones.  And  people  from  the  different  States  naturally 
go  to  the  members  of  that  committee  after  they  go  to  their  own 
Senators  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  But  the  Senator  from  the  State  can  help  wonder- 
fully by  telling  you  who  is  who,  and  who  is  reliable  and  wno  is  not. 
They  were  all  strangers  to  most  of  us.  If  a  lot  of  people  came  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  I  would  naturally  want  to  confer  with  you 
as  to  who  they  were. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  the  way  you  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hines? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes;  during  the  tariff  discussion.  I  never 
heard  of  the  man  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  never  heard  of  him  before? 

Senator  Penrose.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  saw  him  quite  frequently  during  the  tariff 
discussion  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  as  the  Illinois  matter  ran  along  he  com- 
menced to  talk  to  you  about  filling  the  vacancy  out  in  Illinois,  did 
he,  or  to  discuss  it? 

Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Hines  never  impre.ssed  me  as  being  in  any 
way  a  politician.  I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  I  opened  up  the 
subject  with  him,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
bring  about  an  election.  I  rather  think  I  invited  his  activities  m 
the  matter. 

Senator  ICenyon.  You  started  him  on  it? 
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Senator  Penrose.  I  think  so;  yes — not  in  any  official  or  formal 
way,  you  know ;  but  I  think  the  suggestion  probably  came  from  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  after  the  suggestion  came  from  you  it  was 
a  matter  of  frequent  discussion  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  As  I  would  see  him  from  day  to  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  talked  with  Senator  Aldrich  about  it? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  about  it  with  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes.  I  had  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Boutell  and  Mr.  McKinley,  and  quite  a  number  of  people  in  and 
about  the  congressional  committee.  We  all  agreed  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  one  fill  the  office. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  became  quite  active  in  wanting  it  filled? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  quite  active.  I  was 
interested  in  having  it  filled. 

Senator  Kenyon  (after  a  ronference  with  the  chairman).  Senator, 
it  seems  that  you  are  wanted  at  the  Senate. 

Senator  Penrose.  I  will  conclude  by  this  statement:  In  other 
words,  if  Mr.  Hines  had  been  stayinc  at  home  and  attending  to  his 
business  in  Chicago,  and  the  tariff  had  not  been  up,  and  he  had  never 
seen  me  or  a  lot  of  people  who  were  interested  in  politics  night  and 
day,  I  do  not  imagine  he  would  ever  have  gotten  interested  in  the 
senatorial  fight.    Tnat  is  my  diagnosis  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Woulcf  you  have  gotten  interested  in  the  sena- 
torial fight  if  no  question  of  the  tariff  had  been  involved? 

Senator  Penrose.  Would  I? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Senator  I^nrose.  My  interest  would  not  have  been  as  acute;  be- 
cause in  a  session  like  the  present  one  there  is  no  one  in  Washington, 
and  the  duties  of  no  Sonatf  r  are  very  heavy  unless  he  wants  to  make 
a  long  speech  during  this  hot  weather. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  seem  to  want  to  do  that. 

Senator  Penrose.  It  seems  to  be  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Hines  that  Senator  Aldrich 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  because  there  were  certain 
schedules  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  or  Payne  tariff  bill 

Senator  Penrose.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  will  you  read  that  question 
over  again? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Hines  at  any  time  that 
Senator  Aldrich  was  verv  much  interested  because  there  were  certain 
schedules  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  or  Payne  tariff  bill  which  it  looked 
very  doubtful  if  they  would  be  able  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
you  wanted,  or  that  Aldrich  wanted,  every  Republican  vote  possible, 
and  was  very  anxious  that  a  Republican  should  be  elected  from 
Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Hines  might  have  gotten  that  impression, 
because  I  do  not  suppose  he  followed  politics  very  closely ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  T  looked  on  it  in  a  much  broader  way.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  a  Senator  from  Illinois  would  help  on  close  votes,  if  the  ma- 
jority was  not  increased  by  his  presence,  he  would  be  an  advantage. 
But  there  were  no  votes,  as  the  record  shows,  that  were  not  carried 
by  an  ample  margin.  I  looked  on  it  in  as  broad  a  spirit  as  possible — 
that  some  one  ought  to  be  here  to  help  on  in  the  work. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  How  did  you  ^ei  your  information  that  Mr. 
Lorinier  was  the  only  available  candidate  in  Illinois? 

Senator  Penrose.  From  Mr.  Hines  and  from  others  to  whom  I 
talked;  and  1  was  quickly  persuaded  of  that  fact  by  the  results. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  started  out  with  other  candidates? 

Senator  Penrose.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  you  say  that  Mr.  Lorinier  (to  use  your 
language)  was  "Hines's  last  resort"? 

Senator  Penrose.  That  was  my  distinct  impression  of  the  thing— 
his  last  resort,  and  that  he  unwillingly  entered  the  controversy. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Hines  was  not  prominent  in  politics  m  Illi- 
nois, was  he  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  never  thought  he  was.  He  nevct  impressed 
me  as  being. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  did  you  think  he  would  be  an  agency  in 
bringing  about  this  result  ? 

Senator  Penrose.  It  was  just  one  of  those  casual  suggestions  you 
make  during  the  course  of  the  week  that  bear  fruit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  form  your  judgment  from  the  fruit! 

Senator  Penrose.  I  mentioned  it  casually  to  hiih.  Mr.  Hines  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  conditions  out  therfe,  afftd  I 
suppose  he  represented  that  leading  Senators  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  fill  this  seat,  and  the  seat  was  filled.  When  I  talked  to  him 
I  had  no  definite  idea,  of  course,  that  the  legislature  wotild  do  wfiy- 
thing  else  than  adjourn  without  electing  a  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  before  the  time  of  the  election  did 
you  first  talk  with  him  about  Senator  Lorimer — how  long  before  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  elected  Senator? 

Senator  Penrose.  Oh,  I  could  not  reiriembei^  that. 

Senator  Keny^on.  Could  you  not  say  whethet  it  was  a  matter  of 
days  or  weeks? 

Senator  Penrose.  Probably  it  was  a  compartively  short  titne— 
two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  impressed  with  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Hines  had  the  interests  of  the  Republican  Party  deeply  At  heart! 

Senator  Penrose.  I  was  impressed  with  tne  thought  that  Mr. 
Hines  was  president  of  the  National  Lumbermen's  Association,  and 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  tariff  was  a  matter  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  them;  and  incidentally  he  was  interested  as  a  business  man 
and  a  citizen,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  and  as  every  one  else  "^as  at 
that  time,  in  general  fjolitical  conditions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  vou  think  he  had  more  of  an  interest  in 
the  tariff  on  lumber  than  he  did  in  the  welfare  of  the  Republican 
Party? 

Senator  Penrose.  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Hines  that  I  think  that  from 
the  suggestions  made  to  him  by  me  and  others  he  acquired  a  bona 
fide  and  disinterested  wish  to  have  this  vacancy  filled  for  the  good 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  of  what  I  consider  the  good  of  the 
Government,  because  I  can  not  see  what  difference  it  made  to  the 
lumber  situation.  The  lumber  schedule  was  the  strongest  schedule 
in  the  whole  tariff  bill  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see 
why  Mr.  Hines's  own  business  interests  would  have  been  any  in- 
centive for  him  to  have  gone  into  this  contest.  I  suppose  his  fight- 
ing blood  was  aroused,  and  he  took  an  interest  in  it. 
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Senator  ICejnyon.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  ITou  are  excused,  Senator,  with  the  statement  that 
you  are  wanted  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Penroise.  1  guess  they  will  get  along  just  as  well  with- 
out me. 

tfelStKONT  OF  £DWA&fl  H.  THOlEAS— Setnmed. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Farrar,  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the 
last  few  questions  and  answers  of  Mr.  Thomas  s  testimony,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Mr.  Fakrab.  What  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  February  7,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  returned  to  Chicago  on  March  6,  1911. 
M^.  Fabbab.  That  record  is  In  your  handwriting? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Tes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fabbab.  And  was  made  at  the  time? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  the  next  record  after  Mr.  Hines  returned  to 
Chicago  on  March  5,  1911? 

Mr.  Thomas.  March  6  Mi*.  Hities  left  for  Duluth  and  Virginia, 
and  returned  to  Chicago  on  March  12. 

Mt.  Fahrar.  Is  that  record  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Made  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Made  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Can  you  go  back  to  this  file  and  to  the  records  prior 
to  January  1,  1900,  which  are  tabulated  as  shown  in  those  i)acket8, 
and  give  this  committee  the  record  of  Mr.  Hinee's  presence  in  Chi- 
cago or  absences  from  Chicago  for  any  period  of  time? 

mt.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Farrar.  That  record,  then,  is  complete? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Are  all  those  papers  which  afe  contained  on  that 
s^i]ftdle  and  from  which  you  have  taken  the  meihoranda  as  to  which 
1  have  elamined  you  original  entries  made  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When  will  you  transcribe  those  to  that  moi*e  pet- 
ihanent  form,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  #ill. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  following  h  new  system  now  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No ;  we  are  continuing  the  system  as  you  see  it  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  f 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  answers  the  purpose  well  enough  in  its  present 
condition. 

Senator  Jones.  You  will  throw  those  away,  will  you? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  will  vou  preserve  them  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  been  keeping  them  in  a  tin  box  in  a  vault. 

Senator  Jones.  You  will  not  just  pile  them  all  in  loose? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Oh,  no;  I  will  leave  them  just  as  they  are  there. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  spindle? 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  the  spindle ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  get  a  new  spindle  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Farrak.  Please  turn  back  on  your  spindle  to  the  record  of 
1909,  and  trace  Mr.  Hines's  presence  in  Chicago  or  absence  from 
Chicago,  beginning,  sav,  with  the  1st  of  March,  1910. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Keep  those  others  that  you  have  testified  about  sep- 
arate from  those. 

(The  witness  examined  the  papers  on  the  spindle.) 

ilr.  Farrar.  Read  from  your  records  straight  along  consecutively 
from,  say,  March  1,  1909,  until  July  1,  1909. 

Mr.  Thomas  (reading)  : 

On  Febniiiry  18,  1909,  Mr.  Hine8  left  for  WiiRhington  and  Palm  Beach,  re- 
turned to  Washinjcton  on  May  18,  and  sirrived  in  Chicago  on  March  14,  1909. 

On  March  30  Mr.  Hlnes  left  for  Washington  and  returned  on  April  18. 

On  April  26  Mr.  Hines  left  Chicago  for  Duluth,  Virginia,  Iron  River,  and 
Duluth,  and  returned  to  Chicago  on  April  29. 

On  May  3  Mr.  Illnes  left  for  Washington ;  returned  to  Chicago  on  May  16. 

On  May  19  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  returned  to  Chicago  on  May  26. 

On  May  31  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  returned  on  June  5. 

On  June  15  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  returned  on  June  25. 

On  June  29  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Duluth  and  Winnipeg,  returned  to  Duluth,  and 
then  went  to  Virginia  and  returntni  to  Duluth.  and  returned  to  Chicago  on 
July  3. 

On  July  6  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  returned  on  July  10. 

On  July  10  Mr.  Hines  and  Mrs.  Hines,  Edward,  and  Ralph  left  for  St.  Paul, 
thence  for  Seattle  and  Alaska,  and  returned  on  August  3. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  enough,  Mr.  Thomas.  So  that,  by  that  record, 
you  can  trace  Mr.  Hines's  presence  in  Chicago  and  his  absences  from 
Chicago  from  the  date  when  that  record  begins  down  to  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  that  record  begins  back  in  1894? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  witness  is  yours. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Thomas,  from  whom  do  you  secure  your  informa- 
tion on  which  you  base  the  statements  contained  in  these  sheets  to 
which  you  have  referred  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Thomas.  When  Mr.  Hines  leaves  the  city  he  invariably  lelk 
me  where  he  is  going,  as  a  matter  of  information  for  the  office  to 
reach  him ;  and  should  anything  come  up  after  he  has  left  to  change 
the  route  that  he  left  with  us  before  he  went  away,  we  usually  hear 
from  him  by  telegraph  or  long-distance  telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  A^Tiat  entry  do  you  make  when  he  leaves  Chicago  on 
these  slips  or  sheets  of  paper? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  will  be  as  the  bottom  one  that  you  see  there 
is.  I  think  it  is  the  last  one.  Those  are  the  originals,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  understand.  Referring  to  the  sheet  which  reads: 
"  2/7/11  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, returned  3/5/11,"  what  part  of  that  sheet  was  written  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Hines  departed  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Simply :  "  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington." 

Mr.  Healy.  AVlien  did  you  write  upon  that  sheet  "  and  New 
York?'- 

Mr.  Thomas.  Allien  I  received  a  telegram  stating  that  he  had 
been  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  received  a  telegram  from  him? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Indicatinir  that  he  had  left  the  city  of  Washington 
and  gone  to  the  city  of  ^ew  York? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  received 
such  a  telegram? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Absolutely. 
■    Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  the  telegram  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  May  I  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir  [handing  telegram  to  counsel]. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  witness  hands  me  a  telegram  dated  Washington, 
February  11,1911: 

K  H.  L.  Co..  Chicago: 

Saw  Miller  New  York  Saturday.    Not  nocessarj'  telephone  him. 

Edwabo  Hineb.  ■ 
25  a.  m. 

Mr.  Farrar.  25  a.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  There  is  an  apo«trophe,  a  semicolon,  and  25 
a.  m.     It  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  evidently  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  telegram  indicated  to  you  what? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  Mr.  Hines  had  been  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  it  indicate  to  you  when  he  had  been  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No ;  only  what  it  savs. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  how  long  he  remai^ned  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  it  a  night  message  or  a  day  message? 

Mr.  Healy.  This  was  a  night  message. 

YHien  you  received  this  telegram  dicTyou  make  any  entry  or  memo- 
randum on  this  sheet  of  paper — the  one  to  which  I  have  called  yoiur 
attention? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  it  immediately. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  then  that  you  added  "  and  New  York  "  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  "And  New  York  " ;  ves. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  receive  a  further  communication  from  him? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  way  of  a  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Afterwards;  yes;  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  came  from  Washington,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  some  additional  telegrams  received  from  him 
during  this  period? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  produce  them,  please,  and  let  me  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes  (handing  telegrams  to  counsel]. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  handed  me  a  telegram  dated  February  8, 
1911,  at  Washington,  to  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  and  signeyd 
by  Mr.  Hines,  which  indicated  his  presence  in  WashingUm  on  that 
day  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  a  telcOTam  dated  from  Washington  February  9, 
indicating  his  presence  in  W asliington  on  that  day? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIealy.  And  a  telegram  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  February  13, 
1911,  addressed  to  Isaac  Baker  and  signed  Edward  Hines,  indicating 
his  presence  in  Washington  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  These  last  three  telegrams  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention  are  what — copies  of  the  originals? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Those  are  the  originals  that  came  into  our  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  the  telegraph  company? 

Mr.  Thomas.  From  the  telegraph  company :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  are  on  blank  yellow  paper,  without  the  custom- 
ary or  usual  printed  matter  which  those  telegrams  contain  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.    We  get  a  lot  of  those  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  a  telegram  dated  February  14,  1911,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  indicating  Mr.  Hines's  presence  in  Washington  on  that 
day? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  this  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hines  from  New  Orleans. 
Are  we  interested  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  addressed  to  him  in  Washington,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  addressed  to  him  at  Washington,  yes;  dated 
February  14,  at  New  Orleans,  and  addressed  to  him  at  the  ^New 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  That  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  telegram 
that  day,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

And  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hines  in  care  of  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  dated  February  16,  1911,  from  Thomas  F. 
Toomey. 

And  a  telegram  dated  at  Washington,  February  16, 1911,  addressed 
to  C.  F.  Wiehe,  Chicago,  and  signed  by  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  addressed  to  Mr.  Wiehe  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  and  dated  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  similar  telegram,  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  17,  1911,  addressed  to  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Chicago,  signed 
Edward  Hines,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Impossible  leave  here  before  last  next  week. 

Who  was  W.  D.  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  was  manager  of  our  marine  department. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  February  17. 

Then  one  dated  at  Washington,  February  18,  1911,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Toomey.    Who  is  Mr.  Toomey? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  is  the  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  one  dated  February  18,  1911,  addressed  to  C.  F. 
Wiehe  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hynes.  From  Washington? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  signed  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Healy.  Signed  "H.,"  which,  I  assume,  stands  for  Hines. 

One  dated  February  20,  1911,  to  E.  H.  L.  Co.,  Chicago,  signed 
Edward  Hines. 
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Mr.  Hynes.  From  WashingtonJ 

Mr.  Healy.  From  Washin^on  * 

One  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  at  Washington,  dated  at  Chicago, 
February  21, 1911,  and  signed  by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  On  this  teh^gram  to  which  I  have  just  called  attention 
is  written  in  lead  pencil : 

Answered  yes,  accordance  letter.    C.  R.  N. 

Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Hines \s  stenographer. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  Mr.  Hines 's  stenographer  who  was  in  Wish- 
in^on  with  him  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  w^hy  Mr.  Hines's  stenographer  answered 
that  particular  telegram? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  a  telegram  dated  at  Washington,  February  21, 
1911,  sent  to  three  different  persons  and  signed  "  H."  And  attached 
to  that  is  a  telegram  dated  at  New  Orleans,  February  21,  1911,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Hines,  at  the  New  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
signed  by  F.  W.  Pettibone. 

A  tel^ram  dated  Washington,  February  21,  1911,  sent  to  certain 
persons  m  Toronto,  Canada,  signed  Edt^ard  Hines. 

And  the  telegram  from  those  same  persons,  which  evidently  called 
out  the  telenam  just  referred  to. 

One  dated  Washington,  February  21,  1911,  to  the  E.  H.  L.  Co., 
Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines. 

One  dat^  Washington,  February  21,  1911,  to  M.  W.  T.,  Chicago, 
signed  Edward  Hine<. 

One  dated  Washington,  February  23,  1911,  to  the  E.  H.  L.  Co., 
Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines,  ana  which  reads  as  follows: 

Send  no  more  nijiil  here.     P>xi)eot  home  Snturdiiy  or  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hynes.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  February  23. 

Do  you  know  what  day  the  23d  of  February  of  this  year  fell  upon  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  One  dated  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  24,  1911,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Hines  and  simed  J.  B.  Rhodes. 

Rfr.  Han  EC  Y.  Addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  where? 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  New  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  a  carbon  copy  of  what  purports  to  be  a  night 
letter  dated  February  25, 1911,  addressed  to  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.  and  signed  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  where? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know.    It  reads: 

Impossible  leave  here  to-night.  Send  nmll  here,  addressed  Nelson.  Tele- 
phone Evanston. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nelson  is  Mr.  Hines's  secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  evidently  was  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Hynes.  Do  you  know  where  the  original  ot  that  telegram  is? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No  ;  I  do  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  obtain  this? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Out  of  the  files.     . 

Mr.  IIealy.  What  purports  to  be  the  original  has  just  been  handed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Marble,  dated  Washington,  February  25,  1911,  to  the 
E.  H.  L.  Co.  The  address  is  somewhat  different  from  the  carbon 
cop3^  which  you  have  prmluced,  but  the  language  of  the  message  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Read  that  into  the  record  instead  of  the  carbon  copy, 

Mr.  Healy.  The  language  of  the  message  is  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  You  have  called  attention  to  some  difference,  but 
you  did  not  say  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  address  only. 

The  original  is  addressed  *'  E.  H.  L.  Company." 

The  carbon  which  Mr.  Thomas  produced  is  addressed  "Edward 
Hines  Lunil)er  Co.,  2481  South  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago,  111." 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  signature  on  the  carbon  is  written  out  in  full, 
and  on  the  original  it  is  abbreviated  ''  Edw.  Hines." 

Mr.  HvNES.  That  is  under  date  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Also  a  telegram  dated  Washington,  February  25,  1911,  addressed 
to  C.  F.  Wiehe,  Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines,  and  reading: 

Mail  reglBtered  to-day.  sure;  Cook  corre6tx>udeDce  addresB  to  Carl. 

Who  was  the  Cook  to  whom  that  message  referred,  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cook  of  Cook  &  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Healy.  W.  H.  Cook? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  P\\rrar.  That  referred  to  the  letter  which  Cook  had  sent  to 
Mr.  Wiehe  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Hines  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Also  a  telegram  dated  at  Washington,  February  26, 
1911,  addressed  to  C.  F.  Wiehe,  Chicago,  and  signed  "Loretta.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "  Ix)retta  "  is  Mrs.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing).  Bearing  evidently  upon  a  personal  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ''  Loretta ''  is  Mrs.  Hines,  is  she  not,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  telegram  dated  Washington,  February  28,  1911, 
to  E.  H.  Thomas,  Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines.  Vou  are  the 
Thomas  referred  to  in  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  One  (lated  Washington,  March  3, 1911,  to  the  E.  H.  L. 
Co.,  Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines.  One  dated  Washington,  March 
4,  1911,  to  the  E.  H.  L.  Co.,  Chicago,  signed  Edward  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  reads: 

Tenfel  have  Virginia  matters  ready.    Arrive  Kuiiday  morning,  Peniui.,  8.66. 

Edward  Hines. 

It  was  from  these  telegrams  which  you  have  produced  here  that 
you  determined  the  wliereabouts  of  Mr.  Hines  during  the  month  of 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  su\ 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  further  information  on  the  subject? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Only  that  we  sent  him  a  lot  of  telegrams,  and  he 
evidently  got  them.  These  are  our  telegrams  here  [producing  a 
number  of  telegrams]. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  had  better  look  at  those.  You  have  produced 
here,  among  other  telegrams,  one  dated  February  17,  1911,  addressed 
to  Edward  Hines,  care  Waldorf  Astoria,  Xew  l[ork,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Call  me  long  distance  quick ;  very  iuii>ortnnt. 

C.   F.  WiEHE. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  When  was  that  I 

Mr.  Healy.  February  17.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hines  left 
New  York  on  or  about  February  17  and  went  to  Chicago  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  New  York  or  Washington? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Because  we  would  have  heard  from  him  if  he  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  he  have  done  so  without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Hines  remained  in  New 
York  in  February,' 1911? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  witness  has  produced  here,  and  I  have  before  me, 
a  number  of  telegrams  dated  m  February,  1911,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hines  at  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Give  the  dates. 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  the  committee  want  to  go  through  all  these? 

Mr.  Farrar.  We  want  the  dates.  We  want  to  show  that  th«se 
telegrams* were  sent  to  Mr.  Hines  from  the  office  on  these  very  dates. 

]V&.  Healy.  A  telegram  dated  February  8,  1911,  addressea  to  Mr. 
Hines  at  Washington  and  signed  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thomas. 

One  dated  February  8,  1911,  adctressed  to  Mr.  Hines  at  Washing- 
ton, signed  W.  D.  Hamilton. 

One  dated  at  Virginia,  Minn.,  February  11,  1911,  addressed  to  E<J 
Hines,  Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  Virginia  &  Rainy 
Lake  Co.,  and  a  reply  by  Edward  Hines,  or  what  purports  to  be  a 
reply  to  that  message;  a  carbon  copy  of  a  message  dated  February 
8.  1911,  addressed  J.  G.  Ketcham,  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co., 
signed  Edward  Hines,  but  nothing  upon  this  carbon  copy  to  indicate 
the  place  from  which  it  was  sent. 

A  telegram  addressed  to  Edward  Hines  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
signed  Loretta. 

The  Chairman.  Dated  where? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  not  dated  at  any  place.  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate where  this  message  came  from.  It  is  evidently  a  pencil  copy 
of  a  message,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  TiroMAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  where  the  original  is? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  "  Loretta  "  is  Mrs.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hyni':8.  Any  date? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  can  not  discover  any  date  on  it. 
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One  dated  February  11,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  without  any  name  of  the  sender. 

Mr.  Farkar.  Will  you  read  this  telegram  which  you  say  is  with- 
out date? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  will  read  it.     It  reads  as  follows: 

will  leave  to-day  5.44.  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  arrive  4.50  Saturday. 

LOBETTA. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  something  up  in  the  corner  as  to  the  time 
filetl.     It  is  evidently  a  telegram  from  the  office  of  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  telegram  dated  New  Orlean.s,  February  13,  1911, 
sent  to  Edward  Hines,  care  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  signed 
Lynn  H.  Dinkins.  Attached  thereto  are  a  number  of  letters  bearing 
date  FebruaiT  10,  F'ebruarv  8,  and  Febniarv-  6.  I  may  not  have 
called  attention  to  all  of  the  letters. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Those  are  not  important. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  letter  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  dated 
Virginia,  Minn.,  February  15,  1911,  signed  S.  J.  Cusson.  Stamped 
upon  this  letter,  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  February  17,  10.07  a,  m., 
1911,  Chicago.     Written  at  the  bottom  is  G.  E.  L. 

Mr.  Thomas.  G.  E.  S. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  G.  E.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  is  a  stenographer  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  C.  R.  N.  is  the  stenographer  who  was  with  Mr.  Hines 
in  Washington  at  or  about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  telegram  dated  February  15,  1911,  addressed  to 
Edward  Hines  at  Washington,  signed  by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber 
(3o.     Is  that  the  original  or  a  carbon  copy  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  original. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  telegram  dated  New  York,  February  15,  1911,  ad- 
dressed to  the  E.  H.  L.  Co.,  Chicago,  signed  Robert  W.  H^bie,  and  in 
lead  pencil  there  is  written  on  it, ''  Edward  Hines,  care  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C." 

One  dated  Chicago,  February  16,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward 
Hines,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  signed  W.  D.  Hamil- 
ton. 

One  dated  February  13,  1911 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  the  18th. 

Mr.  Healy.  Dated  February  18,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward  Hines 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  signed  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Another  dated  February  18, 1911,  to  Mr.  Hines  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  C.  F.  Wiehe. 

One  dated  February  20,  1911,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Edward  Hines  at 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  signed  Mrs.  Sattler. 

One  dated  February  21,  1911,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Hines, 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  C.  F.  Wiehe. 

One  dated  February  21,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  New 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  but  without  the  name  of  the 
sender. 
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What  are  these  papers  attached  to  this  particular  message,  Mr. 
Thomas?    Was  there  some  failure  to  deliver  that  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  complete  record  in  trying  to  deliver  that 
message  to  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  delivering  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  a  reply  that  thev  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Hines  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Healy.  One  telegram,  dated  Duluth,  Minn.,  February  25,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Hines,  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C  signed  S.  J.  Cusson. 

One  dated  February  28, 1911,  to  Edward  Hines,  care  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  Edward  H.  Thomas. 

One  dated  March  3,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  New  Wil- 
lard Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

One  dated  March  4,  1911,  addressed  to  Edward  Hines,  New  Wil- 
lard Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  signed  L.  L.  Barth. 

Are  these  all  the  telegrams  and  messages  which  you  sent  to  Mr. 
Hines  or  received  from  Mr.  Hines  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Hines  between  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  and  the  5th  of  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  where  he  was  during  that  period  of  time  you  do 
not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Not  other  than  what  we  nave  the  records  of  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  other  cities  he  may  have  visited  during  that 
period  of  time  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Baltimore  during 
that  time  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Philadelphia  or  not? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  on  this  strip  of  paper  which  you  have  offered 
here,  dated  February  7,  1911,  after  the  word  "  New  York  "  you  have 
written  "  and  Wash."    That  means  "  and  Washington  "  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  know  when  that  was  written  with  reference 
to  the  other  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  After  receiving  that  telegram,  showing  that  he  had 
got  back  to  Washington.  You  see,  when  I  wrote  " New  York"  I  did 
not  know  but  what  he  might  have  returned  from  New  York  to 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  make  up  from  these  slips  that  you  have  of- 
fered here  this  afternoon  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Hines  during  the  month  of  February  and  the  early  part  of 
March,  1911? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  didn't  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  made  up  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  not  have  that  for  use  here  in  Washington? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  know  whether  I  covered  those  dates.  I  know 
I  made  several  lists. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  made  up  that  list,  did  it  contain  all  the  in- 
formation which  you  could  obtain  from  the  lists  which  you  have 
offered  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Did  it  contain  any  information  which  the  slips  did 
not  contain  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Why,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  any  entries  been  made  upon  these  slips  since 
February,  1911 ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Farrab.  This  telegram  here  of  February  21,  which  appears  to 
have  no  signature  except  that  printed  signature  of  the  Edward 
nines  Lumber  Co.,  is  accompanied  by  a  telegram  showing  the  deliv- 
ery of  that  telegram  on  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Hines  in  Washington,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  don^t  know.  Those  are  carbon  copies  I  assume.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  were  delivered  or  not 

Mr.  Farsar.  This  is  an  answer  from  the  telegraph  office  to  an 
inquiry,  showing  that  that  was  delivered  that  same  day,  the  21st? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farar.  The  telegram  read  as  follows: 

Yonra  to  Edward  Hiues,  New  WlUard  Hotel,  was  delivered  O.  K.  12.25  p.  m., 
Washington.  I>.  C,  February  21,  1911,  4.45  p.  m. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  yon  know  where  the  original  of  that  particular 
message  is? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  is  the  original  from  the  telegraph  office.  That 
is  the  original.  Now,  after  refreshing  your  memory  from  an  exami- 
nation of  these  slips  and  from  the  reading  of  these  telegrams  yon 
have  produced,  to  and  from  Mr.  Hines,  and  from  the  fact  that  you 
are  Mr.  Hines's  private  secretaiy,  can  you  now  state  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  Edward  Hines  was  in  Chicago  in  the  interval 
between  February  8  and  March  5,  1911? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  should  say  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Now,  these  telegrams  having  been  produced  and  these 
slips  produced  and  read,  Mr.  Healy.  do  you  want  the  original  slips 
offered  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Heathy.  Yes;  we  want  some  of  them.  We  want  the  slips  for 
a  year  back,  anyway.  T  do  not  care  for  those  early  ones,  but  we 
ought  to  have  those  for  the  last  two  years,  anyway. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Then  we  will  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  com- 
mittee the  whole  of  those  slips  as  thev  stand.  We  can  not  separate 
them.     They  are  arranged  in  their  order  and  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Thomas  can  separate  them. 

Mr.  Heat.y.  Why  can  not  Mr.  Thomas  take  that  file  out  into  the 
other  room  and  just  pick  out  the  slips  for  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  course  he  can,  and  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  want  the  slips  for  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Healy.  Approximately,  two  years, 

Mr.  Farrar.  Say,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1909? 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Farrar.  Then,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  will  pick  out  the  slips  from 
January  1,  1909,  and  arrange  them  m  order  and  deliver  them  to  the 
derk  oi  this  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Down  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Farrar.  Down  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Farr.\r.  The  dates  of  the  telegrams  having  been  read  in  the 
record,  it  api>oars  to  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  the  telegrams  in 
the  record.     However,  they  can  be  product. 

Mr.  Haxecv.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee  at 
any  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  understanding,  they  can  be  returned. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Mr.  Thomas,  is  there  a  bran(£  telegraph  office  in  your 
office  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  You  have  your  own  operators? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  All  the  telegrams  that  come  to  Chicago  addressed  to 
Bdward  Hines  come  to  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  all  the  telegrams  sent  by  your  people  go  out  of 
your  own  office? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farr^vr.  How  long  has  that  been  so  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Oh,  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Heai^y.  When  you  testified  that  you  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hines  from  the  city  of  Chicago  from  February 
7,  1911,  to  March  5,  1911,  upon  what  do  you  base  that  knowledge? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Upon  my  acquaintence  with  Mr.  Hines  for  the  last 
19  years. 

Mr.  Hjlvly.  How  does  that  indicate  to  you  that  he  was  not  in 
Chicago  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Th()3ia8.  He  invariably  notifies  us  eitJier  by  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone when  he  is  going  to  return. 

Mr.  Healy.  But.  if  he  did  not  send  you  such  notice,  you  would 
make  no  entry  with  reference  to  his  presence  in  the  city  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  your  entries  are  based  entirely  upon  the 
information  ivceived  from  him? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  you  don't  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  that  time  or  not? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  not  in  the  office  of  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  Iwtween  those  dates? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Not  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  if  he  was  in  Chicago  during  that  period  his  pres- 
ence or  existence  there  during  that  period  was  concealed  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  his  presence  was  con- 
cealed from  you.     It  was  not  made  known  to  you.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right 
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TESTIMONT  OE  EDWABB  HINES— Eenimed. 

Mr.  HiNES,  having  been  heretofore  sworn,  was  recalled  and  was 
examined,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Hines,  starting  with  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hettler,  what  is  your  memory  of  the  movements  of  yourself  and  Mr. 
Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  afternoon? 

Mr.  Marble.  That  afternoon.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  con- 
versation in  the  Union  League  Club  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  HiNES.  After  leaving  Mr.  Hettler,  Mr.  Wiehe  and  I  went  di- 
rectly out  of  the  club.  We  parted  at  the  club  door.  I  went  over  to 
the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  I  went  from  there 
to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  office,  and  from  there 
I  telephoned  Mrs.  Hines.  While  there  I  invited  Mr.  M.  J.  Collins, 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  to  go  out,  and  I 
would  take  him  home  that  evening,  and  I  stopped  on  the  way  home, 
and  I  got  Mrs.  Hines  on  Washington  Boulevard,  near  California 
Avenue.  I  then  took  Mr.  Collins  out  home  to  his  residence  at  Oak 
Park,  and  then  went  home  and  had  my  supper.  After  supper  I  took 
Mr.  Clark  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  his  wife,  out  driving. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  spent  the  evening  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  until  about,  I  think,  between  10  and  11  o'clock 
that  night,  when  we  got  home. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  return  to  the  club? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes :  I  did  return  to  the  club  after  coming  back  from 
the  bank.  I  came  back  and  telephoned  to  Milwaukee  close  to  about 
4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  what  time  you  left  the  club? 

Mr.  Wiehe.  I  left  the  club  with  Mr.  Wiehe,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, a  little  before  3  o'clock.  How  I  recollect  distinctly  about  the 
occurrence  is  that  I  think  it  was  the  only  time  in  my  business  expe- 
rience that  T  took  Mrs.  Hines  out  riding  early  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  discuss  the  senatorial  election  at  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  offices? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  M.  J.  Collins,  because  he  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  of  whether  I  had  learned  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator.  T  told  him  no.  He  said  he  had  gotten,  I 
think,  twenty-odd  votes  that  day  at  Springfield.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  joking  me ;  but  he  had  a  telegram  there,  which  he  showed 
to  me,  from  some  officer  of  the  Springfield  Legislature,  in  which  he 
had  got  a  complimentary  vote  of  some  twenty-odd  votes  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  tlie  dav  that  Senator  Loriiiier  was  elected? 

Mr.  Hinf:s.  I  think  that  dav  or  the  dav  before.  He  showed  me  the 
telegram  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  must  have  been  the  dav  before. 

Mr.  Hines.  Xo.  I  saw  him  the  dav  that  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected.     I  was  not  in  Chicaijo  the  dav  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  understanding  was  that  this  gentleman  had 
received  the  complimentary  vote  on  the  day  you  saw  him? 

Mr.  Hines.  He  either  got  it  that  day  or  the  day  before,  }mt  he 
showed  me  the  telegram  tliat  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  him? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  was  in  Mr.  Collins's  o&ce^  I  should  judge,  about  20 
nfiinutes;  and  while  I  was  there  I  called  up  Mrs,  Hines  through  our 
office  on  the  telephone,  and  she  urged  me,  as  I  had  not  been  home  for 
some  little  time,  to  drive  out  and  take  her  home  that  night  early  in 
place  of  going  to  the  office  as  was  my  custom.  That  one  particular 
afternoon  I  called  for  her,  and  I  took  Mr.  Collins  out  home  in  my 
automobile. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  you  went  driving  that  evening? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  am  absolutely  positive,  because  in  addition  to  that  I 
have  since  verified  my  memory.  I  have  the  invitation  that  Mrs. 
Hines  received,  dated  that  day,  for  the  card  party  that  she  attended. 
That  verifies  it  absolutely  in  my  memory. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  took  her  from  the  card  party? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  took  her  from  the  card  party.  Mr.  Collins  and  I 
stopped  and  got  her  from  the  card  party  that  afternoon,  and  from 
there  drove  to  Mr.  Collins's  house  in  Oak  Park,  returned  to  mv  house 
and  had  supper;  and  after  dinner  I  went  out — I  invited  Mr.  Clark 
and  his  wife  (who  live  the  fourth  door  from  our  house)  driving. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  you  go  to  your  office  next  morning? 

Mr.  Hines.  My  usual  time  at  that  period  was  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  at  your  usual  time? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  memory  of  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  anything  unusual  occurred  I  think  I  would  rwnem- 
ber  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  stop  on  the  way? 

Mr.  Hines  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  go  right  to  my  office,  direct. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  in  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did.  I  might  have  had  the  buggy 
come  for  me.  I  did  not  go  in  the  automobile  every  morning;  but  my 
memory 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  morning  that  you  read  the  morning 
papers  announcing  Senator  Lorimer's  election.  That  might  refresh 
your  memory. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  would  not  refresh  it  on  account  of  my  going  to 
the  office;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  where  you  read  the  papers? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  read  them  at  home. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  read  them  at  the  office? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  I  never  read  the  paper  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  discussing  the  election  on  the  way  to 
the  office  that  morning? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  definitely  recall,  I  judge,  the  arrival 
at  the  office  that  morning? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  do;  because  I  had  telegraphed  our  different 
managers  all  over  the  country  to  come  to  the  omce  that  week,  and 
they  were  arriving — they  commenced  to  come  that  day  and  the  next 
day  and  up  to  Sunday. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  that  you  arrived  at  the  office  about  8 
o'clock  ? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  not  say  the  exact  minute. 

Mr.  Mabble.  No  ;  I  would  not  expect  you  to. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  probably  arrived  at  the  oflSce  sometime  between  quar- 
ter after  8  and  half  past  8. 

Mr.  Marbl£.  Have  you  a  memory  now  of  that,  or  do  you  mean  that 
is  what  your  movements  probably  were  ? 

Mr.  IliNES.  I  have  recalled  as  much  as  possible  the  incidents  of 
that  particular  week.  The  fact  of  having  telegraphed  our  managers 
to  come  to  Chicago  refreshes  my  memory  on  certain  things  I  did  that 
week. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  you  stay  at  your  oiBce  all  the  morning? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Let  me  see.  I  think  I  stayed  at  our  office  up  to  after 
lunch. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  ate  lunch  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  I  usually  do. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  You  went  directly  from  your  office  to  the  Union 
League  Club,  did  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  next  day?     I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  day — the  day  after  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  HiNss.  Yes,  sir;  my  memory  is  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  after  lunch? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  went  directly  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  stop  on  the  way? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  who  went  with  you  in  the  auto- 
mobile ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Why,  yes ;  I  do — Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  their  being  with  you? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember  it  distinctly,  because  we  had  a 
discussion  before  going  down  town  that  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  believe  you  have  testified  that  you  arrived  there 
shortlv  after  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  HiN^ks.  Shortly  after  1;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  found  Mr.  Carney  waiting  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  Ions;  did  vour  discussion  with  Mr.  Carnev  take? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  we  were  there  at  the  club  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  recollect  it  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  it  was  during  that  time  that  you  had  the  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testified  some  days  ago,  and  this  matter  has 
perhaps  been  working  in  your  mind.  Do  you  now  recall  that  any- 
one else  came  up  and  spoke  to  you  while  you  were  sitting  there  on  the 
couch  with  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Carney? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  recall  distinctly  who  might  have  come  up  at 
that  period  and  casually  said,  "  How  do  you  do?  "  I  would  not,  poB- 
sibly,  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  anyone  did  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  just  at  this  time  recollect  anybody  doing  it 
They  may  have. 
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Mr.  Mabblk.  If  anyone  did,  you  do  not  recall  it? 

Mr.  HiNsa.  Just  at  this  time  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go  frwn  the  club? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  day? 

Mr.  Marbi£.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Let  me  see.  Just  at  this  time  I  do  not  recollect  just 
where  I  went  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  take  Mr.  Carney  away  from  the  club  with 
you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  think  we  parted  right  at  the  club. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  ?    Do  you  remember  where  you  parted  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Carney  went  out  first  I  think 
we  remained  a  few  minutes  talking. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  and  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  but  it  is  possible  we  may  have  gone  out  together. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  talking  with  anyone  else  after  Mr. 
Carney  went  away? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  at  this  time,  distinctly. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  at  the  club? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  merely  casual  if  you  did  ? 
..   Mr.  HixES.  I  met  a  good  many  men  and  ^ook  hands  with  them 
when  I  had  been  out  of  town  three  or  four  or  five  days  or  a  week  and 
returned;  but  I  could  not  say  just  as  to  that  day  or  a  day  or  two 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  while  you  were  there  with  Mr. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Baker,  if  you  had  a  consultation  with  anyone  or  a  con- 
versation with  anyone,  it  was  a  casual  greeting  such  as  you  mi^t 
have  with  a  meml>er  of  the  club  on  meeting  him  after  such  a  parting 
as  that? 
.;  Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  what  my  memory  is  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  upstairs  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  that  day,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  away  in  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  very  often  leave  my  automobile  in  front  of  the  club 
when  I  am  running  around  downtown,  because  it  is  quicker  to  run 
around  a  block  or  two  than  to  try  to  get  around  on  the  crowded 
streets  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  on  this  day  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  I  had  several  errands,  I  would  probably  leave  the 
car  right  in  front  of  the  club  and  go  over  to  the  bank  or  over  to  the 
offices  without  taking  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  what  you  probably  would  do.  Do  you  re- 
member what  you  did? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly,  without  referring  to 
some  of  my  records  to  refresh  my  memory,  what  I  did  that  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  leaving  the  club? 

Mr.  Htnes.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  leaving  the  club. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wl\o  went  with  you  when  you  left  the  club? 
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Mr.  IIiNES.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  all  parted  right  at 
the  club  door.  Whether  Mr.  Carney  went  away  first  or  not — it  seems 
to  me,  the  more  I  recollect  it,  that  he  did,  just  a  few  minutes;  but  I 
am  not  overpositive  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  anywhere  with  Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  Baker 
when  vou  left  the  club? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  part  from  them  at  the  club,  too? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Carney  went  away  and  Mr.  Baker 
did,  and  I  took  Mr.  Hall  out  to  my  house,  I  think,  that  night  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  met  him  later  on  and  took  him  out  that  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  met  him? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  think  I  met  him  afterwards.  I  can  not  recollect 
where  I  met  him.  I  know  I  took  him  home  that  night.  Where  I 
met  him  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  going  back  to  the  lobby  or  lounging 
room  of  the  club  after  parting  from  these  gentlemen  at  the  door? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  goinff  back. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  or  did  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  said  that  I  think  Mr.  Carney  went  out  a  few  minutes 
before  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hikes.  But  whether  I  stayed  2  or  3  minutes  or  5  minutes  or 
10  minutes,  I  can  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  after  you  parted  from 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  I  parted  from  Mr.  Hall  just 
then.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Carney  went  away  and  Mr.  Baker  went 
away,  but  I  can  not  tell  positively.  It  has  been  two  years  a^. 
There  was  nothing  specially  sipiificant  about  meeting  anybody  ewe. 
I  had  no  particular  business  with  anybody. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  go  upstairs  for  any  more  lunch  or  oUier 
refreshments  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  was  not  there  for  lunch  that  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  any  other  refreshments? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No.     I  do  not  take  any  other  refreshments. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  recall  that  I  took  lunch  at  the  office  that  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  recall  where  you  went  from  the  club? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  not  just  at  this  time.  I  might  be  able  to  get  some 
data  bearing  on  that  if  I  should  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  memory  now.  Do  you  recall 
whether  or  not  you  ha^  conferences  at  the  club  that  day  with  some 
one  else  besides  Mr.  Carney  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Just  at  this  time  it  does  not  come  to  my  memory. 

Mr.  Marbije.  I  think  that  is  all  at  this  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  know  who  were  the  members 
of  the  national  Republican  committee  in  1909? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  national 
Republican  congressional  committee  in  1909? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  voxi  knoW  whether  either  of  those  com- 
mittees  had  headquarters  in  Washington? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator' Fletcher.  Some  intimation  has  b^n  made  here  about 
some  money  having  been  sent  out  from  Washington  to  Springfield. 
Have  you  any  information  that  might  throw  any  light  on  that  in 
anv  way  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Absolutelv  no  information  at  all.  I  never  talked  with 
a  soul  and  never  had  any  information  about  any  such  occurrence  at 
all.  I  never  talked  to  anybody  in  Washington  who  was  represented 
to  be  the  leader  or  officer  of  any  Republican  organization. 

Senator  Jones.  After  Mr.  Funk  tejftified  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee as  to  this  conversation  with  you,  did  you  ask  that  committee 
to  be  permitted  to  tell  of  his  conversation  with  you  that  you  have 
testified  to  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  heard  it,  I  went 
down  to  see  Judge  Hanecy,  and  I  arranged  a  conference  between 
Judge  Hanecy  and  my  own  counsel,  Mr.  John  J.  Herrick,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  asked  them  if  I  should  go  down,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  importance  of  my  doing  so.  They  said  that  in  all  probability 
I  would  be  recalled  in  a  day  or  two  and  just,  to  wait  until  I  was 
recalled.    They  expected  I  would  be  recalled. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  them  of  this  conference  with  Mr. 
Funk? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  them  you  thought  that  ought  to  be  stated 
before  the  committee? 

.  Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  and  I  told  them  I  thought  I  should 
go  down  immediately.  They  told  me  that  I  should  wait  until  I  was 
recalled,  and  no  doubt  I  would  be  recalled.  I  had  three  or  four 
conferences  with  them  during  that  week. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  were  not  recalled  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  recalled.  I  was  in  Chicago  at  the 
time,  and  remained  there  particularly. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not  ask  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  give  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  my  counsel  if  I  should  not  send  a 
telegram. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand. 

.Mr.  Hines.  And  they  told  me  that  I  would  be  recalled,  and  to 
wait  until  I  was  recalled. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  it  will  not  be  agreed 
that  the  Helm  committee  did  not  sit  regularly  or  continuously? 
They  would  only  sit  an  hour  or  two  to-day,  and  then  they  would  not 
sit  again  for  a  week  or  10  days,  or  possibly  two  weets,  and  then 
would  sit  for  possibly  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  not  again 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  book  of  testimony  shows  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  read  it  through  carefully  with  that  in  view 
you  might  come  to  that  conclusion.  But  Mr.  Healy  was  its  onlj 
counsel;  and,  if  that  could  be  concisely  admitted  in  this  record,  it 
might  save  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  research. 
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Mr.  Healy.  If  it  is  at  all  important  I  will  a^ee  with  counsel  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  sessions  were  held  and  the  approxi- 
mate duration  of  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And. that  it  was  not  sitting  continuously  day  after 
dav? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  it  began  its  sessions  regularly  every  week. 
The  arrangement,  as  I  recall  it,  was  that  they  were  to  meet  every 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  (I  have  forgotten  which  day),  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  senatorial  duties. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  And  they  did  not  meet  any  other  day  that  week  ex- 
cept that  day  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  I  think  there  were  a  number  of  occasions  when 
there  were  two  or  three  day  sessions. 

Senator  Kern.  I  think  by  taking  the  book  you  can  make  a  state- 
ment that  will  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  book  shows  what  I  want  in  concise  shape,  but  it 
might  be  misunderstood  by  some  one. 

Senator  Kern.  I  think  we  have  all  read  this  book,  and  that  it 
shows  that  the  meetings  were  semioccasional. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  Senator — I  thought  it  was 
Senator  Kern — asked  for  the  original  telegram  from  the  secretary 
of  state  of  New  York.  We  have  it  here:  but  I  understand  from 
Senator  Kern  that  it  was  probably  Senator  Kenyon  who  asked  for 
it,  and  he  is  not  here  now.  I  will  reserv^e  that  until  he  is  here,  or 
put  it  in  now,  just  as  the  committee  prefer. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  better  put  it  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  had  better  go  in  now. 

Mr.  Farrar.  This  is  an  original.  I  will  read  it  into  the  record. 
It  is  on  a  Postal  Telegraph  blank. 

(Mr.  Farrar  then  read  aloud  the  telegram  referred  to,  which  was 
marked  by  the  stenographer:  "Ex.  Hines  recalled  No.  1,  July  21, 
1911,'"'  and  is  as  follows:) 

[Kx  IIin<>8  recalled  No.   1— July  21.  1911.] 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  191L 
Edward  Hink.s.  Chicago: 

Will  deliver  to  you  Sheldon's  original  statement  filed  In  this  office  November 
2.%  11K)S,  for  $1,000. 

James  J.  Neville, 
Secretary  of  State  Office. 
8.10  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  It  says:  "Will  deliver  to  you  Sheldon's  original 
statement?" 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T  suppose  that  means  the  original  list. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  Not  a  copy. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  the  previous  cori*espondence  on  that  sub- 
ject ? 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wiehe  is  not  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Farrar.  We  have  agreed  to  produce  the  telegrams  and  papers 
if  he  has  them.     We  will  produce  them  if  we  happen  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wiehe  found  that  among  his  papers,  and  he  gave 
it  to  me,  and  I  thought  we  would  put  it  right  in.  If  there  are  any 
others  that  the  committee  want,  we  will  try  to  produce  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  telegram  to  which  this  is  a 
response  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  mean  the  telegram  from  the  Edward 
Hines  Co.  which  called  this  one  out.    Have  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  find  out  from  Mr.  Wiehe  whether  he  has  a 
copy  in  his  papers. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  we  have  telegraphed  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  hera 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  could  not  find  it  at  noon,  and  have  telegraphed 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  Mr.  Wiehe  has  not  found  it,  because  he  did 
find  that  one,  and  that  is  all  he  did  find.  But  we  will  send  and  get 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  go  in  together. 

Mr.  Farrar.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hmes. 

(The  witness  then  left  the  witness  stand.) 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  offer  the  telegram.  Judge,  or  do  you 
just  want  it  read  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Farrar.  We  offer  the  telegram,  and  then  we  will  put  the 
other  in — the  one  that  called  that  out — as  soon  as  we  receive  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Let  us  have  all  the  correspondence,  so  that  it  may 
go  in. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  They  ought  to  go  into  the  record  together. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  can  arrange  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suggested  that  we  might  either  put  it  in  now  or 
later,  or  they  might  leave  a  space  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Hynes.  It  would  be  better  to  withhold  it,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  result  in  very  much  repetition.  We 
will  let  it  go  in  again. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  K.  NELSON. 

C.  R.  Nelson,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Nelson.  C.  R.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  stenographer  for  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Nei^on.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  stenographer  for  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Since  a  year  ago  last  May. 

Mr.  Hane<  v.  You  have  been  personal  stenographer  for  him,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hank(  v.  Have  you  ^oiie  with  him  to  the  different  places  to 
which  he  has  traveled? 

Mr.  Nels<»n.  Yes.  sir. 

loiis:^— I'T  ♦•»— 11 12 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Hines  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A\Tien  did  you  come  here  with  Mr.  Hines,  commenc- 
ing sometime  in  February?" 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  it  was  the  8th — the  7th  or  8th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  February? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  W^here  did  you  come  from  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Witli  whom  did  you  come? 

Mr.  Nei^)n.  I  came  with  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  did  you  go  when  vou  came  here? 

Mr.  Nelson.  To  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  remain  there — here  in  Washington 
and  at  that  hotel? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Until  the  afternoon  of  March  5  or  4 — I  do  not  re- 
member which — Saturday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  left  here  on  what  train  that  day? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Special,  at  3.40. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  xVnd  you  arrived  in  Chicago  when  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  At  about  8.55. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  here  in  Washington  all  of  that  time  from 
the  time  vou  arrived  here  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  February  until  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1911? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Mr.  Hines  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  was  here  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  two 
days.    He  made  two  different  trips  to  New  York  and  spent  a  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  go  to  New  York  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  first  time  he  went  to  New  York  was  on  the  night 
of  the  10th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  what? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  February.  And  he  i-eturned  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time  did  he  leave  Washington  for  New 
York  on  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  w^as  some  time  after  midnight;  1*2.15  or  12.30. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  returned  to  Washington  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  returned  to  Washington  the  next  evening  about 
8  o'clock,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  time  that  he  left  Washington 
for  New  York  or  any  other  place  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  a  week  after  that:  about  the  16th  or  17th:  I 
do  not  remember  which. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  16th  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  it  was  the  16th. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  he  leave  Washington  on  that  oc- 
casion? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  left  about  the  same  time  as  before:  about  mid- 
night or  a  little  after,  probably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  i-eturn? 

Mr.  Nei^)n.  The  following  evening,  about  8  o'clock  or  a  litle 
after. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  leave  Washington  at  any  other  time  between 
the  7th  or  8th  of  February,  1911,  and  the  4th  of  March,  1911,  except 
on  the  two  occasions  that  you  have  mentioneil? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  him  here  in  Washington  daily  on  every 
day  during  that  time  except  en  the  two  occasions  that  you  have  just 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  saw  him  every  morning  and  every  evening.  I  did 
not  see  him  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean:  some  time  during  every  day. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  go  to  Chicago  at  any  time  between 
the  7th  or  8th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March,  1911,  except  the 
time  when  he  left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  March? 

Mr.  Nei-son.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anylxnly  else  here  with  Mr.  Hines  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  NEI.SON.  Mrs.  Hines  was  hei'e  from  the  morning  of  the 
11th  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  the  11th  of  what? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Until  when? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Until  the  4th  of  March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mrs.  Hines,  Mr.  Hines,  and  you  leave  on  the 
3.40  train  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4tli  of  March,  for  Chicago? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  arrived  there  at  8.55  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  presume  so.    It  has  been  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  testify  to  this  from  memory  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Partly,  and  partly  from  my  expense  account. 

Senator  Kern.  What  part  do  you  testify  to  from  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  16th.  I  think  it  w^as  lUst  about  a  week  after  the 
first  trip.  I  got  that  from  memory.  The  first  one  I  have  in  my 
expense  book. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Hines  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  did  not,  but  I  purchased  the  ticket  or  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  his  transportation  here,  and  I  made  a  note  of  it  in 
my  expense  account  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  rest  of  what  vou  told  vou  remember? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  the  understanding  that  we  will  not  have 
an  afternoon  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  to- 
morrow, July  22, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,   JULY  22,   1911. 

Senate  Office  BniiJ>iNG, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Kem. 

Present  also :  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr.  John  J.  Healy^  Mr.  William 
J.  Hynes.  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  B.  NELSON— Besumed. 

C.  R.  Nelson,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  witness 
stand,  and,  being  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Nelson,  what  time  in  February  did  you  arrive  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  arrived  here  on  the  8th. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  here? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  remained  here  until  the  5th  of  March. 

Mr.  Healy.  Continuously? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  leave  the  city  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Nei^on.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  now  how  many  times  Mr.  Hines  left  the 
city  of  Washington  durinj^  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  left  twice. 

Mr.  Healy.  '\\nien  did  he  first  leave? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  first  time  he  left  was  on  the  evening  of  the  10th — 
midnight  of  the  10th. 

Mr.  Healy.  March  10? 

Mr.  Nelson.  February  10. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  fixed  that  date  by  certain  entries  which 
you  made  in  your  expense  account  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  other  recollection  about  the  time  of  his 
departure  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  remember  I  went  down  to  the  depot  with  him  in  a 
taxi. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  second  time  that  he  left  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  a  w^eek  later. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say,  "About  a  week  later."  Would  that  be  the 
17th  of  February  ? 

Mr.  Nelson,   i  es ;  the  I7th,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  on  the  I7th  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Probably  about  that.    I  have  no  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  it  have  been  on  the  16th? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  might  have  been  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  or 
the  17th,  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  memorandum  of  any  sort  which  enables 
you  to  fix  the  date  of  the  second  departure? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  accompany  him  to  the  depot  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  did :  ves,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  time  did  he  leave  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  left  some  few  minutes  after  12  o'clock,  as  I  re- 
member it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remember  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  About  midnight? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  midnight — a  little  after  midnight;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  he  return  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  returned  the  following  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  of  his  return  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Hines  and  I  went  down  to 
meet  him  the  following  evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  a  taxi. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  that  fix  the  date  vou  went  to  meet  him? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  not  fix  the  date.  I  remember  that  he  was 
only  gone  one  day.    The  following  day  we  went  down  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  he  not  have  been  gone  two  or  three  days  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  his  leaving  Washington  during  that 
period,  at  any  other  time  than  on  these  two  occasions  to  which  you 
have  testified? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  went  to  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  about  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  vou  not  recall  that  he  went  to  Baltimore  during 
that  same  period  oi  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  you  say  that  he  did  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  he  did,  he  must  have  gone  during  the  day  and 
come  back  the  same  day.    I  saw  him  every  morning  and  evening. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  no  memorandum  or  entry  of  any  sort 
which  indicates  his  presence  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  during 
that  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  Hines  was  in  New  York,  along  about  the 
17th  of  February,  1911,  did  you  communicate  with  him  in  any  way 
by  letter  or  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  called  me  up  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  telephone  and  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  important  or 
special. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  forward  any  letters  or  telegrams  to  him  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 


Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 
Mr.  Nei>w)n.  No,  sir. 


Senator  Kern.  Are  you  sure  he  called  up  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone from  New  York? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  are  sure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  sure  of  it;  no,  sir.    I  have  no  record  of  it. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  forward  any  letters  or  telegrams  to  him  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Xels4»x.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  receive  any  telegrams  during  his  absence  from 
the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  may  have:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  \V\u\t  is  vour  recoUec'tion  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Nei>on.  He  i-ei'eived  telegi-ams  practically  every  day.  I  would 
not  remeinlx^r  any  particular  day  whether  a  message  was  received 
or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  do  with  those  telegrams? 

Mr.  Xei-^)x.  Fnless  they  were  very  important  I  would  hold  them 
until  he  got  hack. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  vou  i\x  the  date  of  Mr.  Hines's  second  de- 
parture  from  Washington  as  lx»ing  (m  the  17th  of  February,  1911? 

Mr.  Xei>«>n.  I  do  not  fix  it  a^  the  17th:  the  16th  or  17th,  about  a 
week  after 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  tho>e  dates  so  that  you  are  able  to 
testifi'  to  the  verv  time  in  Februarv  when  he  left? 

Mr.  Neijson.  I  rememl)er  it  was  just  about  a  week  after  the  first 
trip,  and  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hines  alx>ut  it,  that  he  had  been  in  Niew 
York  short Iv  before,  about  the  same  time  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Healy.  Might  it  have  l>een  10  davs  or  5  davs  after  his  first 
departure  ? 

Mr.  Nei^)N.  It  would  not  have  been  10  days.  It  might  have  been 
5  or  ()  davs. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  you  do  not  testify'  that  he  left  Washington  on  the 
16th  of  Februarv,  positively,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Nei^on.  I  do  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  vou  fix  the  date  of  his  return? 

Mr.  Nei^)n.  I  do  not  fix  that  bv  anv  memorandum.  I  remember 
that  distinctlv,  that  he  was  onlv  gone  about  20  hours. 

Senator  Kern.  Twentv  liouis? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  less  than  *24. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  vou  do  while  he  was  absent? 

Mr.  NEIJ40N.  I  was  at  the  hotel  with  Mrs.  Hines. 

Senator  Kern.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  go  any  place  else,  except  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  I  did  not:  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  von  pass  awav  vour  time. 

Mr.  Nei^son.  I  alwavs  had  soniethin*;  to  do. 

Senator  Kern.  I  ask  vou  how  vou  passed  awav  vour  time? 

Mr.  Nei>k)N.  There  was  mail  coming  in  and  correspondence  to  be 
written  and  taking  care  of  telephone  calls. 

Senator  Kern.  What  kind  of  l)u>iness  did  he  have  here  that  would 
occupy  you? 

Mr.  NEL.SON.  He  had  his  mail  forwarded  here  to  him  every  day, 
because  he  kept  his  correspondence  up  while  he  was  away  from 
Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  been  in  his  employ  how  long? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  been  in  his  personal  employ  since  a  year  ago 
last  Mav. 

Senator  Kern.  Before  that? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Before  that  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  Hines  Ijiimber 
Co.,  in  the  sales  department. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  you  a  salesman? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Practically;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  been  in  his  employ  for  about  10  years. 

Senator  Kern.  Since  you  were  16  years  old? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  l)een  with  Mr.  Ilines,  then,  constantly 
for  10  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  been  in  his  employ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HEALr.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Washington  on  this  pres- 
ent trip,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Since  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  here  shortly  prior  to  the  13th  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  vou  come? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  June  20  or  21. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  remained  until  the  2d  of  July 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Hines  here  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hines  leaving  Washington 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hines  leaving  Washington 
since  you  arrived  the  last  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  ^Vhen  were  you  here  prior  to  June  20  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  AVe  were  here  a  few  davs  in  Mav. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  few  davs? 

Mr.  Neijk)n.  YeSi  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVas  this  period  in  1911  the  longest  visit  which  you 
made  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Nei^)n.  We  were  here  in  January,  from  the  7th  until  the  16th, 
and  we  returned  to  Chicago,  and  came  back  here,  I  think,  the  day 
following — the  17th  or  18tn — and  stayed  unitl  the  4th  of  February. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  leave  Washington  on  the  occasion  of 
those  visits? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  WTien  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  left  Washington  for  a  day  or  two  the  latter  part 
of  Januarv. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  vou  fix  the  date? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  exactly:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  closely  can  you  fix  the  date? 

Mr.  NEi>i(>x.  It  was  the  last  few  days  of  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  last  two  days? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  29th  or  30th  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  that,  perhaps 
the  2r)th  or  26th. 
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Mr.  Healy.  That  is  as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  the  date  of  his  depar- 
ture on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  remained  away? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Two  days. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Nelson.  To  New  York. 

Senator  Kern.  When  Mr.  Hines  left  Washington  in  February, 
about  the  17th  of  February,  as  you  testified,  was  there  any  occasion 
for  you  to  make  any  entry  in  any  book  or  upon  any  record? 

Air.  Nelson.  I  had  no  occasion. 

Senator  Kern.  In  reference  to  the  time  of  his  departure?  And 
when  have  you  thought  about  the  fact  that  he  left  Washington  at 
that  time  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  should  think. 

Senator  Kern.  About  the  middle  or  July  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  have  not  given  it  anv  thought  since, 
from  February  17  until  July  15^  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Mines  when  he  was  in  Chicago,  but  I 
knew  positively  he  had  not  been  out  of  town  long  enough  to  go  to 
Chicago  after  the  15th  of  F'ebruary. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  have  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  fix  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  some  time  in  May,  perhaps. 

Senator  Kern.  AVhat  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Hines,  and  what  did  he 
say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  told  Mr.  Hines  that  I  remembered  distinctly  that 
he  had  not  been  away  from  the  hotel  long  enough  to  have  gone  to 
Chicago  and  returned. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  sav  to  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  said  he  knew  lie  had  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anything  else  said? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  ever  been  a  witness  before  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  In  no  case? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  introduce  at  this  time  this  specific  tele- 
gram, which  was  handed  me  bv  Mr.  Thomas  vesterdav,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1911 : 

Bdward  Hines 

(Care  of  Waldorf 'AntorUi) ,  New  York. 

Call  me  long  distance  quick.     Very  important. 

C.   F.   WiEHK. 

I  ask  to  have  that  marked  as  an  exhibit  in  the  ca.se. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  was  marked  "  Thomas  A.") 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Since  you  have  been  private  secretary  for  Mr.  Hines 
you  have  gone  with  him  to  the  different  places  that  he  goes  to  all 
the  time,  or  practically  all  the  time,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  the  time,  unless  he  goes  away  for  a  night  or  for 
48  hours. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  leaves  Chicago  for  Washington,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Duluth,  or  any  of  those  places,  you 
go  with  him? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  he  is  going  to  be  gone  for  any  length  of 
time,  you  take  your  typewriting  machine  with  you,  too,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Neuson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  not  only  take  the  dictations  from  him  in 
shorthand,  but  you  put  them  on  the  machine?  That  is,  you  type- 
write them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  take  care  of  all  his  correspondence? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  keeps  you  pretty  busy,  too,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Nelson,  when  you  and  Mr.  Hines  were  here, 
from  February  7  to  March  4,  who  else  was  here? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  Mr.  Hinman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  George  W.  Hinman.  of  the  Inter-Ocean? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  Senator  Lorimer  and  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  saw  each  one  of  those  persons  every  day, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  the  8th  of  February  until  the  4tii  of  March 
of  this  year.  That  was  while  the  discussion  was  going  on  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  speeches  were  being  made  in  the  Lorimer  case? 

Mr.  Nelson.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  we  all  left  together  on  the  same  train  for  Chi- 
cago? 

Afr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  same  day  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  4th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWABD  HINES-^Becalled. 

Edward  Hines,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled,  was  ex- 
amined, and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hines,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  telegram  that 
was  just  introduced  by  Mr.  John  J.  Healy  here.  Will  you  take  that 
telegram  and  explain  to  this  honorable  committee  what  it  refers  to? 
Did  yon  receive  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  what  did  it  refer? 
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Mr.  HiN£fi.  It  referred  to  a  transaction  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
position of  purchasing  Mr.  Cook's  stock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  call  Mr.  Wiehe  on  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  did.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  HiNES.  r^ither  that  day  or  the  next  day.  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  time,  but  my  record  will  show. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  when  you  received  that  telegram? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  I  was  in  New  Vork.  I  either  received  it  in 
New  York  or  in  Washington  the  next  day  following. 

Mr.  Hane<:y.  If  it  went  to  New  York,  was  it  forwarded  to  you  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  New  York  to  Washington? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamhle.  Is  this  telegram  which  has  been  introduced  here 
the  delivered  telegram? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  one  that  was  sent  from  Chicago. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  the  one  that  was  sent — ^that  Mr.  Thomas 
produced  ? 

Mr.  HiNF>?.  The  original  telegram,  sent  from  Chicago. 

Senator  Ga^ibij!:.  The  reason  I  made  the  inquiry  was,  of  course^  if 
it  was  the  one  received,  it  would  show  on  its  face  the  transmission 
from  New  York  here. 

Mr.  HiNES.  This  is  the  original,  sent  from  Chicago,  from  our  rec- 
ords in  the  office,  obtained  from  the  telegraph  company  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  did  you  do  when  you  received  that  telegram? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  called  Mr.  Wiehe  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  why  he  had  sent  that 
telegram  to  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  said  that  Mr.  Cook  was 

Mr.  Hanecy.  TMiat  is  Mr.  Cook's  first  name? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Mr.  Wirt  D.  Cook. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wirt  D.  or  Wi^t  H.  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  am  not  certain  which. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  the  one  who  was  a  witness  here? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir;  saying  that  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  had  seen 
him  with  regard  to  selling  his  stock  in  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  I^ke 
C/O.  to  the  Edward  Hines  Co.  It  would  take  a  large  amount  of 
money — several  hundred  thousand  dollai-s — and  Mr.  AViehe  had  gone 
down  to  the  bank  to  see  about  negotiating  sufficient  pnj)er,  in  case 
he  purchased  the  stock,  to  pay  Mr.  Cook  for  the  stock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  much  w^as  that  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  I  recollect  right,  it  amounted  to  something  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000  for  the  payment  to  be  made  immediately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  tell  you  where  he  went  to  dispose  of 
the  paper? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  necessary  to  raise  the  money  to  buy  the 
Cook  stock  ? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Yes.  He  said  that  A.  (t.  Becker  &  Co..  of  Chicago, 
note  brokers,  had  offered  to  take  our  paper  in  that  amount  of  money 
if  we  would  make  this  purchase.  Mr.  Wiehe  seemed  to  think  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  j)urchase  the  st<K*k,  inasnuich  as  Mr.  Cook  was 
doing  everything  that  he  could  at  the  time  objectionable  to  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Rainy  Lake  Co.'s  interest. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  not  purchase  Mr.  C(M)k's  stock  at  any 
price,  under  any  condition.  I  had  shortly  before  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cook,  through  our  Chicago  office,  making  various,  what  I 
class,  very  strong  threats.  I  figured  that  the  letter  was  a  matter  of 
blackmail  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  force  Mr.  Cook  to  make  the  issue  he  raised  in  the  letter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Has  that  letter  been  introduced  in  evidence? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes.  In  the  letter  he  threatened  that  unless  I  did 
certain  things  at  certain  times,  he  would  make  certain  exposures.  I 
purposely,  therefore,  refused  to  comply  with  any  of  tne  various 
threats  in  that  letter,  purposely  postponed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  company,  which  was  occuiTing  shortly,  in  order  to  force  Mr. 
Cook's  issue.  Therefore  I  refused  to  be  a  party  to  purchasing  his 
stock  under  such  circumstances  at  that  time.  And  while  Mr.  Wiehe 
had  made  the  arrangements  financially,  as  to  the  price  and  every- 
thing, and  strongly  advised  it  in  the  interest  of  harmony  in  the  com- 
pany, I  told  him  we  could  not  afford  to  be  a  party  to  purchasing  the 
stock  in  the  face  of  that  letter  and  the  threats  he  had  made. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  purchase  price? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  amounted  to  something  like  $300,000,  I  think- 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  Mr.  Cook's  interest? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  was  the  stock  in  his  name,  which  was  all  up  at 
various  banks  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  That  is,  it  was  hypothecated  at  different  banks? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  was  all  put  up  in  different  banks? 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  learn  that  from  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mr.  Wiehe  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Hane<^'y.  Well,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Wiehe  in  that  telephonic  talk 
what  to  do  about  the  purchase  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  told  him  that  neither  I,  personally,  nor  the  company 
would  purchase  the  stock. 

Mr.  Haxec'y.  Was  that  all  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Why,  that  was  it  in  substance.  Mr.  Wiehe  thought  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  in  the  company  up  at  Duluth  and  Virginia 
that  possibly  we  better  buy  the  stock,  but  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  reason  that  he  telegraphed  you  as  this 
telegram  indicates,  and  asked  you  to  call  him  on  the  long  distance? 

Mr.  Hinf:s.  Yes;  Mr.  Cook  was  waiting  for  an  answer  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  ITaxec  Y.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Wiehe  on  that  occasion  over 
the  telephone  about  any  other  subject  matter  than  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  that  was  the  substance  of  my  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  only  subject  matter  talked  about 
by  you  and  he  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  I  asked  him  at  the  same  time  how  our  money 
matters  were  in  Chicago  that  day.  That  is  the  (mly  thing  I  remem- 
ber talking  of. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Ai'e. those  all  of  the  things  talked  about  by  you  and 
Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  at  that  time.  I  am  ^ving  the  substance  and 
practically  almost  the  words  I  used  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  tell  you  anything  about  any  other 
matters  except  the  purchase  of  that  stock  or  the  contemplated  pur- 
chase of  that  stock  and  the  condition  of  your  finances  in  Chicago 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Nothing  at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  day  did  you  go  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  went  either  the  16tli  or  the  17th.  I  can  refer  to  my 
records  and  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  am  speaking  now  from 
memory. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  records  will  you  refer  to — ^these  that  Mr. 
Thomas  kept  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  other  records  showing  your  whereabouts 
than  those? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  when  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  kept  a  record  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  I  kept  a  record  in  this  way:  I  can  find  out  the 
day  I  bought  my  ticket  and  the  fact  of  giving  no  dictation  on  that 
day,  from  my  secretary's  notebooks. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  you  found  a  day  on  which  you  gave  no  dictation, 
you  would  conclude  that  your  were  out  of  town  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  entirely ;  but  it  would  refresh  my  memory  on  other 
instances. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  arrived  there  in  the  morning  and  left  the  next  after- 
noon, or,  rather,  the  same  afternoon  of  the  dav  I  arrived. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  To  New  York. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  go  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  came  back  to  Washing^ton. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  I  arrived  at  eight-something  in  the  evening. 
I  think  I  left  New  York  at,  it  seems  to  me,  about  3  o'clock,  and  I 
arrived  here  at  eight-something,  if  I  recollect  right.  That  train  that 
particular  night  was  late,  either  on  the  17th  or  the  11th. 

Mr.  Marble.  Either  on  the  17th  or  the  11th? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  night  I  arrived  it  was  a  little  bit  late. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  mean  'that  you  arrived  in  Washington  from 
New  York  at  about  8.30  in  the  evening  of  the  11th? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  was  some  time  after  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  that  same  month  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  think  it  was  the  12th.  I  think  I  was  in  New 
York  either  the  11th  or  the  12th.  I  think  I  got  here  the  12th,  if  I 
recoUetc  right.    I  can  give  you  the  exact  data  about  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Well,  referring  to  the  second  visit  to  New  York, 
where  did  you  go  while  you  were  in  New  York  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  one  thing  I  did,  I  saw  Mr.  Duntley,  of  Bergen 
&  Co.,  about  some  lumber  matters. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  your  business  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  I  had  several  matters.     I  went  there  particu- 
larly  on  that  matter,  and  I  did  several  things  while  I  was  there. 
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Mr.  !Marbl£.  That  was  your  chief  business  on  that  day  i 

ilr.  HixES.  I  called,  I  think,  on  ilr.  Perry,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Dealers*  Association  Credit  Bureau. 

Mr.  Mabbu^  That  was  a  business  trip  ? 

Mr.  HiNiss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MABBiiK.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Hix£S.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mahbijk,  You  did  not  stay  overnight  that  second  time? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marblr.  Can  you  tell  us  anyone  that  you  called  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  let  me  see.  W^ell,  I  dislilke  to  draw  in  the  names 
of  gentlemen  where  they  might  be  construed  as  having  something  to 
do  with  this  case,  and  I  prefer  to  tell  the  chairman  if  you  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  have  just  said  that  this  was  a  business  trip? 

Mr.  HixES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  You  met  a  great  many  people  on  other  business  than 
this  case  during  that  time? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  mention  of  your  meeting  men  would  not 
imply  at  all  that  they  were  connected  with  this  case. 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  might,  if  they  are  men  of  real  prominence. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  call  on  Mr.  George  Perkins? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Gary? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  have  met  Mr.  Gary  in  New  York,  but  I  do  not  think 
at  those  periods. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  call  at  Mr.  Gary's  office? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  at  those  periods.  I  called  at  Mr.  Gary's 
office  once,  but  I  do  not  think  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  what  period  did  you  call  at  Mr.  Grary's  office  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  I  saw  him  some  time  in  January. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  You  think  you  did  not  see  him  on  this  trip? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  might  have  been.  I  can  not  locate  it,  whether  I 
saw  him  on  that  trip  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  him  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  in  February  or 
January  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  but  I  think  I  can  locate  it  positively. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  call  at  Mr.  Perkins's  office  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  call  at  the  office  of  anyone  else  who  was 
connected  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  HiXES.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  called  on  him  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  have  you  named  the  men  you  have  in  mind 
whose  names  you  did  not  want  to  mention  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  one  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  still  others  in  your  mind  whose  names  you 
would  prefer  to  give  to  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No:  I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Makblk.  Wliich  one  of  those  men  were  you  reluctant  about 
naming  ( 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  1  (lid  not  want  to  mention  Mr.  Brown,  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Marbi^e.  Why? 

Mr.  HiNKs.  Well,  it  ha.^  got  so  that  when  any  name  is  mentioned 
the  new.spai)ers  connect  it  with  this  Lorimer  affair. 

Mr.  Marhle.  AA'ere  you  more  reluctant  to  mention  Mr.  Brown's 
name  than  Mr.  Perkins's? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Perkins,  so  I  had  not  his  name  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  moiv  reluctant  to  have  Mr.  Brown's  name 
mentioned  than  Mr.  (laryV? 

ft  ^^^ 

Mr.  HiNEs.  1  would  class  them  both  in  the  same  w-ay,  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  (iary.  They  ai-e  both  yery  prominent  men,  and  men  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  call  on  anyone  else  that  you  think  of  that 
day  ? 

Air.  IIiNES.  Xot  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  register  in  New  York  Uiat  day? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why.  I  think  I  registered  on  the  11th,  and  I  think  on 
the  17th  I  did  not  register.  I  am  not  positive.  I  took  my  lunch 
down  town  that  day,  and  I  do  not  think  1  registered  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  when  you  received 
this  telegram  from  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  fliXES.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  received  it  in  New  York 
or  here. 

Senator  Kern.  How  is  the  telegram  addressed — New  York  or 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  IIealy.  To  the  W^aldorf- Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  H1NE8.  My  memorj'  is  that  I  got  it  at  New  York;  at  least,  I 
called  uj)  from  New  York.  It  may  have  been  that  my  secretary  tele- 
phoned the  message  to  me  at  New  York,  but  my  memory  is  that  I 
got  it 

Senator  Kern.  Does  not  the  telegram  show  to  what  point  it  is 
addressed  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Y"es;  it  is  addressed  to  New  York;  but  I  left  there 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  memory  is  that  I  got  the  message  at 
New  York — and    either  got  it  at  New  York  or  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  telephone  from  ? 

Mr.  HiXES.  T  telephoned  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  17th? 

Mr.  HiNES.  On  the  17th. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  telegraph  or  telephone. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  telephoned.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  telephone 
bill,  a  little  memorandum  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe,  when  you  telephoned  to  him,  say 
that  Mr.  Cook  was  with  him? 

Mr.  HixEs.  No:  he  said  he  was  in  the  city. 

*  ft  * 

Senator  Kern.  You  fix  the  date  of  that  telephonmg  as  the  17th? 
Mr.  HiNES.  I  could  not  say,  either  the  17th  or  the  18th. 
Senator  Kern.  Could  it  have  been  the  18th? 
Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  it  might  have  been  the  18th. 
Senator  Kern.  Why  do  you  say  that? 
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• 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  I  did  not  get  the  message  in  New  York,  I  would 
not  get  back  here  until  late  that  evening,  and  I  would  not  probably 
telephone  him  until  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then,  did  you  go  to  New  York  immediately? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  How  could  you  have  telephoned  from  New  York  on 
the  18th  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  you  telephoned  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  said  I  thought  I  telephoned  from  New  York,  and  I 
thought  I  received  the  message  from  New  York,  but  in  case  I  did 
not,  it  would  be  returned  to  Washington,  and  then  I  would  not 
telephone  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  telephoned  from? 

Mr.  HiNES.  My  memory  is  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Marbtjb.  Do  you  recall  the  incident? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yes;  very  distinctly,  because  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant matter  with  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  recall  where  you  were? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  positively.  My  memory  is  New  York,  but  at  this 
moment  I  could  not  swear  positively  to  New  York.  I  know  I  tele- 
phoned several  times  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  that  day. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  To  Chicago? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  telephoned  once  to  Chicago  and  I  telephoned  once  to 
Washington  to  Senator  Jjorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  tele|>!u)ne  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  told  him  I  would  be  in  Washington  that  night. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  vou  deem  it  necessary  to  send  him  that 
word  ? 

Mr.  HiNKS.  When  I  left  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  would  be  gone, 
and  I  telephoned  in  the  afternoon  I  was  coming  tack  that  evening 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhen  you  were  in  New  York  on  the  11th,  how  long 
did  you  remain  there  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  was  there,  I  think,  for  just  one  day,  part  of  a  day. 
I  left  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  arrived  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  And  stayed  overnight  ? 

Mr.  Hinf:s.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  stay  overnight  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  stop  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Not  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  time  was  it  that  you  stopped  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  I  stopped  in  Philadelphia  in  JanuaiT. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  intend  to  testify  in  your  direct  examina- 
tion that  you  were  in  Philadelphia  during  this  period  in  February? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  one  morning  and  returned  the 
next  train;  and  it  seems  to  me  I  made  that  trip  once  in  February — 
left  here,  I  think,  about  10  o'clock,  if  I  recollect,  and  returned  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Marbi^e.  Did  you  register  in  New  York  when  you  were  there 
on  the  11th? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  very  certain  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  HiNES.  At  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  occasion  for  registering,  if  you  did  not 
stay  over  night? 

Mr.  IIines.  I  usually  register  when  I  go  to  a  hotel,  whether  I  am 
going  to  stay  overnight  or  not. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Whether  you  take  a  room  or  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  take  a  room  that  day  J 

Mr.  IIines.  No,  sir;  I  recollect  taking  my  lunch  there  that  day, 
particularly. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  talk  with  Mr.  Cook  that  day  over  the 
telephone,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  IIines.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  any  other  matter  than  the  Cook  stock  mentioned 
to  you  by  Mr.  Wiehe  ? 

Mr.  IIines.  Yes;  I  asked  him  about  the  conditions  of  the  finances, 
lie  had  prepared  a  statement  of  our  money  matters  at  that  time,  for 
the  next  10  consecutive  davs,  so  as  to  advise  me  as  to  how  much 
money  I  could  fisfure  on  in  «:etting  in  from  our  own  receipts  and  how 
much  we  would  have  to  borrow. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Senator  Lorimer  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  On  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Makble.  Wliat  was  your  business  with  Pre»sident  Brown  ? 

Mr.  IIines.  Why,  I  do  not  feel  like  disclosing  mj^  business  with 
President  Brown.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  matter  that  is  competent  to 
di.scuss  here.  I  feel  it  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  brought  in. 
Mr.  Brown  was  president  of  a  large  railway  company,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  disclose  the  business  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  know  the 
subject  will  in  no  way  enlighten  the  committee.  I  feel  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  Mr.  Brown  to  do  that.  I  have  no  objection  if  Mr.  Brown  has 
none. 

Mr.  Makblk.  Did  it  relate  to  Mr.  Cook? 

Mr.  IIines.  No,  sir:  in  no  shape,  form,  or  manner. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  railroad  matters? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  it  relate  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hines.  AVhy,  incidentally  Mr.  I^rimer's  name  came  up  in  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  only  incidentally  ? 

Mr.  IIines.  In  a  direct  way  Mr.  Brown  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
Senator,  said  he  had  known  him  for  over  20  vears. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  else  that  you  care  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  IIines.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  something  else  that  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  subject  of  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  anything  that  will  enlighten 
the  committee  in  any  way.  and  it  might  l)e  information  that  Mr. 
Brown  would  not  want  to  have  put  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  was  this?    T  am  not  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Hfnes.  On  Februan-  11,  of  1911 — this  vear. 


Senator  Gamble.  Had  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown  %nj 
eotmeeHion  er  relatiwi  to  fhe  raising  «f  nuy  moncv  or  iSie  fnftMtip- 
tion  to  any  fund  in  connection  with  tfie  deetion  lof  Senntor  liOtimst^ 

Mr.  HiWEfl.  Abscfltrtely  none  tn  «ny  lAiape,  form,  or  msmwr ;  VfHt- 
ter  cS  tltat  Had  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  the  contest  on  iji  the  Senate  at  that  UUe 
over  the  seat  of  Senator  Lorimerf 

Mr.  HiNE0.  Ye$.   Thstt  was  prior  to  flite  i&iitter  fceh^  iMttled ;  ftM. 

Senflrtor  Kenton.  It  was  dtnnng the  'AiacnsBion  o/l  ttf  • 

Mr.  HiNEa.  T«a. 

Senator  I^ntow.  And  did  you  ta&  wfCh  Mr.  Brown  about  floift'l  , 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  we  discussed  that  matter  amonff  other  thit^  * 

Senator  EIenyon.  Who  were  the  Senators  from  the  SUrte  orwew 
Tort  at  that  timet 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  were  Senators  Root  and  Depew* 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Senator  Depew  connected  with  Itie  Sfew 
To  A  Central  Railroad! 

Mr.  HiNEa.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  did  not  discuss,  in  ttty  WBl% 
ibape,  or  form,  either  SenaCtor  Root  or  Senator  Depew. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  Senator  Depew  vote,  if  ycm  J^vtmdbA, 
xm  I9ie  onestion  of  the  retention  of  Mr.  Lorimerf 

Mr.  HnrEs.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  vdted  to  retafin  Senator  Lorimer,  tfifl  be  i«Xi 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes;  I  fiiiiik  Senator  Root  voted  one  way  and  TSeiiatbj: 
Dmew  the  other,  if  I  recollect  rigfaft.  ''^' 

iSmator  Kenyon.  Senator  Depew  had  been  connected  y/in^  the 
NW  TorirOentral  Railroad,  liaa  he  mAf 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  had  known  years  ago  of  his  Mxmbctiicfti  witih  fte  tUSi' 
road;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  chairman  of  the  l)Olird  of  directors?  * 

Mr.  Hjnes.  I  would  irot  know  that  I  tSiourfit  he  trais  their  ccntttfifi 
for  a  long  timel  I  did  not  know  afboot  his  oeing  diairmsn  of'ttfe 
board.  '^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  know  whether  he  liad  liny  coMMfton 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  while  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HtNES.  I  do  not  knerw.  I  netier  ^ad  any  liu^ness  with  Ullti  ia 
my  life.  .     . 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  talk  to  M¥.  Brown  ut  idl  itbont  ISenMor 
Depcw's  vote? 

\  Mr.  HiNn.  Ko;  in  ito  i^ape,  form,  x>rinanfner  wad  hij^  name  tfteii- 
tioned.  .  ;  .> 

Senator  Kenyon.  Senator  Dcpew%  w^as  ndt! 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No,  sir;  nor  Senator  Root's.  ..  . .    ..."''• 

Senator  Kenyon.  Senator  Lorimer's.i;iaime  <0^tt$  ttient!lo!ie8Y 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes ;  Mr.  Brown  sptke  in  lihe  bWbesIt  terms  of  mm. 
He  had  known  him  for  20  years, in  Iowa  and  niSbifi;.  '"*' 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  open  fto  disctmion  xxmceii^t^  iSeblrtor 
Lorimer,  or  4id  you  ? 

Mr.  HuNxs.  I  don^t  know  fnst  how  %  "waft  typffn^-  t  cotdii.fie|  MQr 
wJhdch  Cfoe  opened  it  • 

Senator  JCenItoiq^.  Wa^  this  mcmiy  inciAi^tidY 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes.  .         •"* 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  incidental  to  jpur  jgfBiMfhil  O^ttjrssdtaf 

•  •    •  ■  .       .    .     -  •    '     . « ■ .       .  ■  • 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Your  business  at  New  York  was  not  to  talk  with 
him  about  the  Lorimer  matter? 

Mr.  HiNES.  ^o,  sir;  not  directly,  but  that  came  up  in  our  talk. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  that  in  mind  when  you  went  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir:  not  in  mind. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  intended  to  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  I  had  intended  to;  but  when  the  mat- 
ter came  up,  we  discussed  it  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

Senator  Gabible.  Did  you  have  other  independent  business  with 
Mr.  Brown? 
,  Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  was  it  upon  that  business  that  you  went 
to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  HI^E8.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  did  the  Lorimer  matter  simply  come  up 
incidentally,  or  how  did  it  come  ujp  ? 
*  Mr.  HiNES.  He  asked  me,  I  think,  how  the  Senator's  matter  was 

Sttinfi^  along  at  Washington,  and  1  told  him  as  well  as  I  could, 
len  he  volunteered  the  statement  that  he  had  known  the  Senator 
for  twenty  odd  years,  and  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  all  his  business 
transactions  and  intercourse  with  the  Senator,  and  hoped  he  would 
he  seated ;  and  he  volunteered  to  do  anything  he  could  to  assist  in 
any  manner.    He  just  spoke  voluntarily  about  the  whole  transaction. 

Senator  Jones.  Vou  ur^ed  him  to  use  his  influence  on  any  Senator 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  to  have  him  vote  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer's  retention,  did  you? 

Hr.  HiNES.  1  think  I  told  Mr.  Brown  that  if  he  knew  anybody,, 
seeing  that  he  felt  so  stronglj  about  Mr.  Lorimer  becaiise  of  his  past 
record  and  intercourse,  it  might  be  well  to  advise  anybody  he  Imew 
about  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  the  character  of  man  he  was.  He  said  it 
would  afford  him  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Did  you  speak  with  reference  to  any  particular 
Senators? 

;  Mr;  HiNES.  No ;  and  I  know  particularly  that  the  New  York  Sena- 
tors never  came  up  in  our  talk. 

Senaton  Jones.  Did  he  mention  the  names  of  any  Senators  that 
lie  thought  he  midit  have  any  influence  with  ? 

Mr.  HiNSS.  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  do  not  think  he  did  in 
fliat  way ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  mention  any  other  Senators  in  that  conver- 
sation? 

Mr.  HiNBB.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Yon  say  United  States  Senator  Depew's  name  was 
not  mentianed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir ;  nor  Senator  Root's. 

Senator  Jones.  Dia  ^ou  ask  him  Whether  he  knew  how  the  Neir 
York  Senators  were  going  to  vote  on  the  xaattwt 
^  Mr.'HDnBB.  No,  sir:  Idid  not   ^  -. 

Senator  Jones.  Did,  you  ask  him  to  use  whaiemr  mllaenoe  1m9 
might  have  with  the  New  York  Senators? 
.    MJuSism.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  With  reference  to  this  matter! 
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Mr.  Eb!NE8.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  urge  him,  however,  to  use  anj  influence 
he  might  have  with  any  members  by  reasons  oi  his  acquaintanceship 
and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Xiorimer  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  put  it  this  way  in  our  talk.  I  said:  '^Mr. 
Brown,  you  seem  to  have  known  the  Senator  a  great  many  years, 
and  you  are  very  strong  in  your  recommendation  of  him.  Ii  any-r 
body  diould  speak  to  you,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  put  that  out." 
He  volunteered  the  informaticm,  and  sp<^^  in  high  terms  of  Sena- 
ior  Lorimer.  I  had  no  reference  to  Senators  in  particular.  I  had 
more  reference  to  the  people  that  he  would  meet  in  his  daily  walk  of 
Kfe. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  should  have  any  influence  with  Senators  contrary 
to  the  record  that  has  been  made  up  in  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  we  did  not  talk  about  Senators.  I  had  more  ref« 
erence  to  people  he  would  meet  in  his  daily  business  walk  of  life — 
not  the  puolic  mfn  so  much  as  men  he  was  meeting  in  a  business  way 
and  socially. 

Senator  Jon^.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  with  reference  to 
ihemf 

Mr.  HiNES.  Biini>lv  that  Mr.  Brown  had  apparently  had  many 
years'  experience  with  Senator  Lorimer,  and  he  spoke  of  a  number 
of  instances.  I  recall  one  thing  in  particular  that  he  spoke  to  me 
about — some  contest  for  ^vemor  in  Illinois — in  which  Mr.  Brown 
was  at  the  Capitol  in  the  mterest  of  Mr.  Pierce — I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Pierce — and  Mr.  Lorimer  was  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate,  and 
how  he  went  to  him  and  talked  with  him  and  how  fair  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  in  presenting  his  case;  and  an  instance  came  up  there  that  he 
said  gave  bim  the  true  insight  into  Mr.  Lorimer's  character. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  that  if  he  would  express  that  to 
Sttuitors  it  would  probably  have  some  influence? 

Mr.  Hn^Es.  No ;  I  did  not  sa;^  ^^  Senators.''  I  spoke  particularly 
of  men  ttiat  he  was  meeting  daily.  The  papers  at  that  time  were 
sayinfi;  all  kinds  of  things,  and  Mr.  Brown  volunteered  the  matter. 
I  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  meet  people,  you  ou^ht  to  acquaint 
them  with  that,  knowing  the  man  so  well.'^  He  said,^^  It  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  do  so."  The  reason  I  know  we  were  not  discussin£[ 
Senators  is  that  if  we  had  discussed  anybody  we  naturally  would 
have  discussed  Senator  Depew  or  Senator  Boot;  and  their  names 
n0ver  came  up  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner.  So  I  am  particular 
l^ut  that 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  Senator  Depew  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  that  time! 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  knew  he  had  been  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  a  number  of  years  before  I  had  understood  he  waa 
general  counsel  or  somethiuj?.  But  I  had  no  business  with  the  Sen- 
ator and  never  kept  track  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Kenton.  Had  yon  not  been  visiting  Senators  about  that 
time  and  talking  with  them  about  the  Lorimer  case  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir — some  Senatora :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  Senators  didf  you  visit  and  talk  with  about 
the  case! 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  Oh,  I  could  not  say.  I  visited  a  number  o£.  Senators. 
X  could  not  saj^  just  who.  ihay  were«.  But  I  kiivw  I  jysves  viaittd 
eitiMK  SenatoE  Koot  or  Senator  Depew^bdcaiise  I.  had  BoaequaJmlMiee* 
with  those  Senators.  I  only  aimed  to  visit  Senator  thai;  1  hadll  dome 
aouaintaace  with* 

Senator  Eekyok.  What  Sflnators*  did  your  visifa! 

Mx.  HiNEs;  I  visited  a  number  of  tbam.  I  \mem  I  visited  Senatoc 
Jones ;  I  know  that.  I  did  not  haxre  an  estendedi  accH^^'^^^^  with. 
tba^  Senator,,  bvt  X  had;  an  acquuntaooe  witb  the  tariff  v^  audi  whiki 
Senator  Jonea  diiSBred  witb  me  on  soute  mattem^  Ii  iblt  hs&^.  to  talk, 
witb  biaiv 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  have  much  influence  with  Senator 
«lQne&? 

Mr.  IbNj^  Ko^  sir;  I  did.  not.  But  I  idt  free  to  talk.  witb.  Inn^^ 
I  visited  a  number  of  Senators^but  I  could  not;  at  down  mMi>give:]mti 
a  memorandum  of  them.    Theve  wene  a  number  of  SenatofSb 

Senator  E^ton.  Do  you.  not  rem^nber  anjf  othcosi 

iSr.  HiNSfli  I  know  I  visited  Sejaiator  Piles,  froiA:  SenioliM?  Jetteab. 
State,  for  one.  I  just  happen  to  remember  him  on  accouflt  oi.  Sfiia- 
ator  Jones  being  from  the  same  States  I  visitesl  a  niffld£ev  of  Sen- 
ators, though. 

Senator  Kbmyon^  Did  you  send  repiMsentativea  to  diffoD^M;  Sena- 

tOEsS 

Mr.  HiNBS.  BepreBentatives  t 

Senator  Khnyov.  Yesy  sid^;:  to  talk  witb-  them  about  the  IiOt;iiiieo 


Mr.  Huffsa.  Do,  you.  mean  Confl^essmen? 

Senator  S^N YON..  No^  sir  ^  misnfrom^youjr  offioei. 
;  Mc.  HiNfis.  Our  office! 

Senator  Ksi^yon.  Ye& 
.  Mr.  HiNESw  No,  sir;  nobodp  Icona  ew  office^ 

Senator  Ejbnyon.  Did  3pou  piok  out  pfinrtioular  me»  whor  kna^ 
different  Senators  and  send  tbun-  tor  th^  Senatorg*  to:  disoissi  the 
cofia.  withi  them*? 
.  Mil  Hinbsj  Do. you  mean  men  fromi  outside- of  town;? 

Ssnator  Kenyonv  I  do  not  oace  whether  thej:  were  fix)iii  outside! 
q£  t0wn  or  inside  of  town. 

-.  Mr.  HiNEs.  Oh,  it  might  baive  beeUf  if  somebody  was  in  Washing. 
ton  that  I  met  here,  thait  I  knew  very  well^  aAd  they  knew  some  Sen*- 
ator — it  is  probable  thtst  in  talking  withtheml  would,  say:  "If  youi 
meet  Senator  So-and-so,  and  you  reel,  free*  to  do  so,  I  should  be  vei^ 
glad  to  have  you  explain  to  the  Senator  what  you  know  aboutt  SensK 
tpf;  Lorimer  and  do  ali  yon^  can  to  aicquaiiU^  him«  with  hiS'  good 
qualities." 

Senator  BIenyon.  While  the  debate  was  going-  on  inr  the  Sewatel^ 

Mr.  HiNfiSk  Yes^  sir. 
:.  Senator  Kbnyon.  And  it  was  during  that  very  time  that  yoti  w«nt 
tOrBfew  York? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

•SenatoB  Kbn  yon.  Did;  ym  have(  smy  otheo  business-  heoe  in  Warii- 
ihgton  except  to  watch,  this- debate  and  do- all  y<ou  e^dfrn*  Senator 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Ht»B0.  At  thai;  timel 

Senator  E^enyon.  Yes,  sir. 

3fr.  HiNEB.  In  1910?    No,  sir. 


Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  that  is  the  only  business  I  had  herel 
teifltat  Mbvmni.  fiU  yeo:  cdtt  odk  jiBnimi  SuiktMr  ftbm  tfie 
flMata*  dmofeer  iMi  dMBUfiB  tin  tfiirtter  iiMi .  thMk  te  tiiA^lCiiiMb 

MtifKERflk.  Tes^flirf  ym^sici* 

ahiuhHi  KMBTOir,  Brnm- mnnf  ^  jB&m  tbiakt  ymB  mM»B  oMi 

Hr.  HunoL  C%I  owti^t not  i?MUiiiiur tiw Wtttigy ga<^ mm  mt 
knew  or  at  leMl  fttt  I  kMUt  eMCgbto  diiMWflM^inMi^ii^ 

geastor  K&DTMKi.  Hoik  nMRiy^v»«M  tiMftt' 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  I  can  not  give  the  number. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  urge  tltomifM^t^  fadw  ti^y  4MlM  Mief 

ttp#  HnCBSt  I  ainvod^  to  fto^iiftfily  tlMM'  wMt'  My  iuMmurtiM  I  nad 
about  the  matter. 

Sanator  S^knton..  You;  bisoiig^  avsry  infliianf»  ywa  opuii  to*  llftar 
on  the  (fiflT^rent  Senators  to  votef 

Mr.  HiNES.  Every  honorable  influmoe  I  knew  of;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  use  your  interests  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  do  the  same  thing! 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  no  interests,  except,  as  I  say,  if  I  met  any- 
body here  in  Washington  from  any  part  ox  the  country  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  who  knew  me  enough  to  rely  on  what  I  said,  I 
naturally  did  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIenyon.  At  this  time  when  Mr.  Marble  has  asked  you  lift 
to  your  trip  to  New  York,  you  were  using  every  influence  in  your 
power  to  secure  votes  favorable  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  for  the  retention 
of  his  seat  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  the  committee  about  to  adjourn  ?  I  should  like  to 
ask  just  one  question  of  Mr.  Hines. 

Mr.  Hanect.  May  I  suggest  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Senator  Depew  was  then  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  and  had  signed  the  report  in  favor  of  Senator 
Lorimer  some  time  in  December  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it — ^I 
thought  some  Senators  probably  did  not  Imow  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble,  are  you  going  to  occupy  any  consid- 
erable time? 

Mr.  Marbub.  No;  just  a  minute.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. You  were  not  writing  out  into  the  districts  of  Senators  and 
trying  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  in  this  Lorimer  matter, 
were  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  I  did  write  one  or  two  letters  to  people  that  I  was 
very  friendly  with  and  who  knew  me  intimately. 

Mr.  Marble.  Asking  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
Senators  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  say  "  pressure.** 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  influence? 

Mr.  Hines.  My  name  was  brought  into  the  matter  more  or  less, 
and  I  wrote  them  to  acquaint  them  witli  the  fact  that  the  facts  were 
not  as  stated  in  the  newspapers^ 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  them  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon 
their  Senators! 

>  Mr.  HiKiB.  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  about  this  matter'sofi- 
eieiitly — ^for  instance^  some  lumbennen;  the  lumber  question  wis 
so  connected  with  this  matter,  and  some  of  those  lumbermen  weiB 
here  at  the  time  Senator  Lorimer  was  dected  and  knew  poaitnrely 
that  those  statements  were  false^  and  I  wrote  those  men  and  meksA 
them  if  they  would  not  write  their  Senators  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  fsLct  that  these  statements  that  were  made  were  nJse. 

Senator  E[enton.  You  are  going  to  be  here  on  Monday,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Hinest 
'  Mr.  HiKxs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  Monday  at 
10  o'clock. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  July  94^  1911, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  ul) 
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Senator  E[en  YON.  1911? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No ;  that  is  the  only  business  I  had  here. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  call  out  different  Senators  from  the 
Senate  chamber  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them  in  the  Marble 
Room? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  How  many  do  you  think  you  called  out? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  I  could  not  remember  the  number;  such  men  as  I 
knew  or  at  least  felt  I  knew  enough  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  E[enyon.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Oh,  I  can  not  give  the  number. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  urge  them  as  to  how  they  should  yotet 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  aimed  to  acquaint  them  with  any  information  I  had 
about  the  matter. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  brought  every  influence  you  could  to  bear 
on  the  different  Senators  to  vote? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Every  honorable  influence  I  knew  of;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  use  your  interests  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  no  interests,  except,  as  I  say,  if  I  met  any- 
body here  in  Washington  from  any  part  or  the  country  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  who  knew  me  enough  to  rely  on  what  I  said,  I 
naturally  did  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  this  time  when  Mr.  Marble  has  asked  you  as 
to  your  trip  to  New  York,  you  were  using  every  influence  in  your 
power  to  secure  votes  favorable  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  for  the  retention 
of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  the  committee  about  to  adjourn  ?  I  should  like  to 
ask  just  one  question  of  Mr.  Hines. 

Au*.  Hanecy.  May  I  suggest  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Senator  Depew  was  then  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  and  had  signed  the  report  in  favor  of  Senator 
Lorimer  some  time  in  December! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

Senator  KIenyon.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it — I 
thought  some  Senators  probably  did  not  faiow  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble,  are  you  going  to  occupy  any  consid- 
erable time? 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  just  a  minute.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. You  were  not  writing  out  into  the  districts  of  Senators  and 
trying  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  in  this  Lorimer  matter, 
were  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  I  did  write  one  or  two  letters  to  people  that  I  was 
very  friendly  with  and  who  knew  me  intimately. 

Mr.  Marble.  Asking  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
Senators  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  say  "  pressure.** 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  influence? 

Mr.  Hines.  My  name  was  brought  into  the  matter  more  or  less, 
and  I  wrote  them  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  that  the  facte  were 
not  as  steted  in  the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  them  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon 
their  Senators? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  about  this  matter  soffi- 
dently — for  instance,  some  lumbermen;  the  lumber  question  wss 
so  connected  with  this  matter,  and  some  of  those  lumbermen  were 
here  at  the  time  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  and  knew  positively 
that  those  statements  were  false;  and  I  wrote  those  men  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  write  their  Senators  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  fact  that  these  statements  that  were  made  were  false. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  going  to  be  here  on  Monday,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Hinest 

Mr.  HixES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  Monday  at 
10  o'clock. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  July  24, 1911, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MONDAY,  JULY  24,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  I).  C. 

The  roinniittoo  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon, Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr. 
William  J.  Ilynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy.  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWAKD  HIKES— Resumed. 

Edwakd  IIines,  a  witnass  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  witness 
stand,  and,  l>eing  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hine.s,  you  testified  last  Saturday,  I  think,  or 
in  your  former  testimony,  that  you  were  in  New  York  on  the  11th, 
you  thought,  and  the  I7tli  of  February  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sc^e  Judge  Gary  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  went  to  see  Judge  Gary,  in  a  way,  to  try  to  ascertain 
something  about  the  prosj^ects  of  the  future  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  HiNFJS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  is  1,500  shares. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  at  that  time  own  that? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  cost  me  something  over  $70  a  share. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  how  much  was  the  stock  quoted  at,  at  that 
time— that  is,  the  11th  or  the  17th  of  February  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Something  above  $30  a  share. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  stood  to  lose  how  much  between  the  price 
you  paid  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  quoted  at  that  time  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Thirty  from  70  leaves  40. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Judge  Gary  about  that  stock  ? 
.  Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  to  him  specifically,  or  directly,  or  tell 
him  what  you  wanted,  or  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  did  not  tell  Jud^  Gary  directly  the  informa- 
tion I  wanted,  but  I  discussed  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  in  order 
to  set  what  information  I  could,  without  in  any  way  trying  to  dis- 
credit or  convey  any  opinion  about  the  stock  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  go  to  Judge  Gary  about  that  stock? 

Mr.  Hines.  He  was  a  director  in  the  same  bank  in  which  I  am 
a  director  in  Chicago,  and  I  knew  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  I  had  an  idea  he  might  have  informa* 
tion  in  regard  to  his  competitors. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  he  was  a  director  in  the  Imnk  that 
you  were,  you  mean  the  Continental  &  Commercial? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  director  in  that  bank  at  that  time,  was  he? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  others  in  New  York  on  different, 
occasions  when  you  were  there  about  that  stock? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  I  called  on  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Hines.  Bankers  and  brokers  on  Broadway;  I  think  Broadway 
and  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  what  took  you  to  New  York  on  one  of. 
those  two  occasions,  or  possibly  both? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  was  one  thing  that  took  me  there  on  one  cx;casion. 

The  Chairman.  On  which  occasion? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  17th,  but  I  might  be  mistaken. 
It  was  one  of  those  two  instances  that  I  went  to  New  York  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  other  one  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  a  large  lumber  deal,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  sale  of  some  lumber  for  export. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  million  feet  or  more? 

Mr.  Hinf^s.  I  think  it  resulted  in  selling  two  and  one-half  million 
feet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Might  you  have  talked  with  financial  men  or  finan- 
ciers in  New  York  on  those  occasions  about  that  stock,  other  than 
those  whom  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  talked  with  Judge  Gary  about  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  stock,  did  you  also  talk  with  him  about  other 
subjects  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  anything  about  the  Lorimer  case,  or 
about  where  you  went  from,  when  you  went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  Judge  Gary  asked  me  how  long  I  was  in  the 
city,  or  if  I  had  just  come  from  Chicago,  or  something,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  just  come  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  where  you  were 
in  Washington,  or  anything  about  the  Lorimer  case  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  Washington  oflF  and 
on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  substance  of  your  conversation  with 
Judge  Gary  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer  investigation? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation — I  was  not  in  his 
office  verv  long — ^he  said  that  Senator  Hopkins  was  an  old  personal 
friend  oi  his.  I  think  he  said  that  when  Senator  Hopkins  was  Con- 
gressman he  was  a  judge  in  that  same  circuit,  in  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  county  judge? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  county  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  county  judge  in  that  county? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  he  said  a  great  deal  of  hinu  and  had  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  his  election  as  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Judge  Gary  about  the  at- 
tacks or  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  upon  Senator  Lorimer  and 
upon  you  and  upon  the  business  that  you  represented? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Generally,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  Washington  on  account  of 
the  attacks  which  the  newspapers  were  making  upon  me  personally 
and  upon  the  lumber  association  of  which  I  was  president  and  upon 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  that  they  had  linked  my  name  and  the  lumber 
manufacturers  of  the  country  in  Senator  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  general  substance  of  the  talk? 

Mr.  HiNES.  And  I  explained  that  their  antagonism  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  the  fact  that  they  wanted  free  lumber  and  free  wood 

f)ulp,  while  I  personally  had  been  in  favor  of  retaining  a  tariff  on 
uniber,  and  had  done  all  I  could,  both  individually  and  as  an  officer 
of  our  association,  to  keep  a  reasonable  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Senator  Lorimer,  or  Congressman  Lorimer, 
when  he  was  in  the  House,  favor  a  tariff  on  lumber  and  the  tariff 
bill  generally? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  He  had  favored  a  tariff — a  reasonable  tariff  on  every- 
thing— as  a  protectionist  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  position  on  the  lumber  tariff? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  the  House? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  favored  a  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  favor  the  tariff  that  was  actually  put  into 
the  bill,  or  a  higher  or  a  lower  one  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  I  recollect  right.  Congressman  Ijorimer,  when  he 
was  Congressman,  favored  the  tariff  that  had  been  on  lumber,  but  in 
my  talk  he  said  that  the  public  sentiment  was  so  much,  was  it  not 
possible  to  make  some  reduction? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  going  into  details.  He  favored 
the  tariff  on  lumber  as  it  was  then? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  former  Congressman  H.  S.  Boutell  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Hines.  Several  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  the  senatorial  campaign 

in  niinois  in  1909^ 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  before  that  timet 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Boutell  was  then  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve, from  Chicago,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Congressman  Boutell 
about  the  election  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois?  I  am  not  asking 
vou  now  to  go  back  and  discuss  his  candidacy  or  your  suggestion  or 
his  name,  but  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  a  later  date,  after  he  had 
got  out  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk  that  you  had  with  him  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  both  discussed  the  candidacy  and  the  necessity  of 
urging  Congressman  Lorimer  to  become  a  candidate  for  Senator,  and 
he  volunteered  to  go  to  the  President  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  whose  behalf? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  Congressman  Lorimer's  behalf. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  told  me  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  about  two,  or  possibly  three  weeks  before  Sen- 
ator Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  familiar  with  Congressman  BoutelPs  hand- 
writing? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  correspondence  with  him  at  different  times, 
had  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  Congressman  Bou- 
tell shortly  after  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  that  letter? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  produce  it? 

(Witness  produced  a  paper.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  letter? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  signed  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  S.  Bou- 
tell, former  Conorressman  n'om  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  you  receive  that  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  received  this  letter  shortly  after  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, after  Senator  Lorimer's  election.  The  Congressman  had  left 
Washington  and  gone  down  to  the  seashore. 

Senator  Kern.  What  Congressman? 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman  Boutell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  paper  is  not  sign4d,  I  believe,  by  Congressman 
Boutell? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Was  that  inclosed  in  a  letter  that  you  received  from 
him,  that  was  si^ed? 

llr.  HiNBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Where  is  that  letter? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  presume  it  is  in  our  files  in  Chicago. 

Mi".  BL^NECT.  X  ou  have  not  it  with  you  here  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Will  you  read  that  letter  from  Congressman  Bou- 
tdlf 

Mr.  Henes.  It  reads : 

I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Senator  know  who  was  the  only  man  in  Washing- 
ton to  go  td  the  President  iu  his  behalf  and  bring  off  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Is  that  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  E^NES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  in  Congressman  Boutell's  handwriting? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Senator  was  referred  to  in  that  letter? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  then  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  had  just  been  elected? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Boutell  afterwards  about  the 
letter  and  about  Congressman  Boutell!s  visit  to  the  President? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When,  with  reference  to  Senator  Lorimer's  election, 
and  with  reference  to  the  recipt  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  When  I  met  him  in  Washington  the  next  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long  was  it  after  that? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date.  It  was  some  little  time 
after  this. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  repeat  to  you  in  substance  the  statement  in 
that  letter  ? 

Mt.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Verbally? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  the  President? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  about  having  talked  with  the 
President?  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  tell  what  he  said  the  Presi- 
dent said,  unless  that  is  called  for  by  some  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hines.  He  said  that  the  President,  after  his  explanation 
of  Congressman  lorimer's  past  and  his  record  in  Congress,  and  his 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  and  the  possibilities,  or  strong  probabili- 
ties^ that  different  factions  could  unite  upon  him,  was  very  anxious 
to  have  a  Republican  Senator  elected  from  Illinois,  and  that  Conr 
gressman  Lonmer  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  assist  in  electing  a*  Republican  Senator  from  Illinois. 

M^.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  further  talk  with  Congressman 
Boutell  ? 

Senator  Kern.  The  effect  of  it  was  that  the  Pre>sident  said  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  aid  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  as  Senator? 

Mr.  Hines.  As  a  Republican  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  lie  say  "aid  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer" 
or  ^'a  Republican"  ? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  He  said  both;  that  he  would  aid  in  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer  in  order  to  have  a  Republican  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois.   That  was  the  substance  of  what  Congressman  Boutell  said. 

Senator  Kebn.  That  he  would  aid  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer, to  the  end  that  there  might  be  a  Republican  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  in  substance  is  what  he  said,  as  indicated  to 
you  by  Congressman  Boutell? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yqs,  sir.  I  am  not  trying  to  give  the  exact  words; 
but  that  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  state  the  time,  with  reference  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes.  I  had  got  this  letter  from  Congressman  Bou- 
tell, and  he  came  back  here  to  serve  on  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  tariff  question? 

Mr.  Hines.  On  the  tariff  question.     He  was  appointed,  if  I  recol 
lect  right,  on  the  conference  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hines.  On  the  tariff.  I  think  he  was  a  conferee.  He  came 
back,  anyway,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
I  am  not  positive  about  that,  but  that  is  my  memory.  At  lea«t,  I 
saw  him  in  Washington  after  getting  this  Mter,  when  he  explaiiied 
to  me  about  having  seen  the  President. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  confer-ence  committee  was  not  appointed 
until  July,  you  would  think  that  was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Hines.  Xo;  I  got  this  letter  before  the  conference  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Congressman  Boutell  was  at  AVashington  a 
short  time,  and  came  back  again. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  this  talk  occurred  before  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  occurred  both  l)efore  and  after.  I  got  tiiis  letter 
after  his  election. 

Senator  Jones.  This  conversation  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
was  before  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  They  occurred  both  before  the  election  and  after. 

The  Chairman.  The  conversation  between  Mr.  Boutell  and  the 
President  was  before  the  election,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  I  think  the  conversation  was  after  the  election. 

Senator  Jones.  Between  Mr.  Boutell  and  the  President  I 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  mean  when  he  reported  to  me  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  want  to  know  when  the  conversation  was  be- 
tween Mr.  Boutell  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  just  said  that  conversation  was  two  or  three 
weeks  prior  to  Congressman  Lorimer's  election.  I  met  him  the 
day  he  said  he  was  going  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then,  after  he  wrote  that  letter,  you  met  him 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes, sir;  and  he  then. later. reported  to  me  what  he  said 
the  President  had  told  him. 

Senator  Kern.  And  what  he  meant  by  his  expression  in  the  letter 
about  bringing  away  the  goods? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  He  did  not  refer  to  this  letter,  but  he  explained  to 
me  what  had  occuned  at  the  interview. 

Senator  Kern.  Putting  the  conversation  and  the  letter  together, 
that  is  what  the  expression  meant?  The  expression  "  bring  away  the 
goods  "  means  that  he  had  got  the  President  to  promise  to  aid  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  that  is  what  it  meant  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  have  that  letter  marked? 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "  Hines  A.") 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  offer  that  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  document  (Hines  A)  is  in  words  and  figures  following:) 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  know  who  was  the  only  man  in  Washington 
to  go  to  the  President  In  his  behalf  and  bring  off  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  Congressman  Boutell,  then,  after 
Senator  Lorimer's  election  for  some  little  time  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  was,  I  think,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that  I  saw 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  then  or  at  a  subsequent  date  that  you 
had  the  conversation  with  him  which  you  have  related  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  which  he  told  you  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  it  break  in  if  I  ask  about  that  letter? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  have  you  had  this  letter — that  is,  in 
your  immediate  possession? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  nave  had  this  letter  in  my  possession  ever  since  [ 
got  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  mean  you  have  actually  had  it  in  your 
pocket  ever  since? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  I  had  it  in  my  files  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  take  this  letter,  this  writing,  from 
your  files  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hines.  When  I  came  to  Washington. 

Senator  Kern.  When? 

Mr.  HiNKS.  That  was  about  10  days  ago.  I  can  not  give  the  exact 
date. 

Senator  Kern.  Since  you  testified  here  before? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  it  was  before  I  testified. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  this  writing  in  your  possession  at  the 
time  you  gave  your  former  testimony? 

Mr.  Hines.  Tt^es,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Now,  when  you  ^ot  this  writing  from  your  files, 
did  you  find  it  with  the  letter  in  which  is  was  inclosed? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  came  to  me  with  another  letter. 

Senator  Kern.  AATiat  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  came  to  you  in 
another  letter — that  it  came  m  another  letter  originally? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  looked  in  your  files  for  this  writing,  did 
vou  find  the  letter  that  it  came  with? 
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Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  preserved  this  portion  of  the  letter  as  a  sort 
of  a  memento  of  that  occasion. 

Senator  EIern.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  letter  was  about,  the 
letter  with  which  this  writing  came? 

Mr.  Htnes.  I  think  the  Congressman  wrote  me  that  he  was  leav- 

^6 

Senator  Kern.  I  beg  your  pardon.    What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  substance  that  the  Congressman  wrote  me 
was  that  he  was  leaving  for  a  short  vacation  at  the  seacoast  with  his 
family,  and  that  he  would  be  back  in  Washington  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  a  short  letter,  then? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  Yes.  I  am  just  speaking  now  from  memory.  I  think 
the  letter  is  in  our  files,  and  I  may  be  able  to  produce  the  original 
letter. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  this  dated  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  it  is  not  dated.  I  have  other  letters  from  the 
Congressman. 

Senator  Kern.  But  not  in  relation  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  reason  from  the  other  letters  as  to 
why  this  should  be  written  separately? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No.  I  rather  classified  this  as  a  sort  of  postscript  ta 
the  other  letter. 

Senator  Jones.  There  was  plenty  of  space  on  the  other  letter  to 
make  that  postscript  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  not  seen  the  other  letter  for  two  years,  and  I  da 
not  know  just  whether  the  page  was  filled  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Didn't  vou  see  this  when  you  took  this  from  your 
files? 

Mr,  Hines.  No;  this  letter  was  not  in  the  company's  files.  It  was 
in  my  personal  files.  I  kept  it  as  a  sort  of  keepsake.  The  other 
letter  would  be  in  the  company's  files. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  tell  from  your  other  letters  specifically 
the  letter  that  this  came  with  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  I  could  if  I  had  the  letter  to  refresh  my 
memory  from. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  other  letter  written  from  Washington 
City? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  strikes  me  not.  I  think  it  was  written  from  some 
other  place.  I  would  recollect  the  place  if  I  heard  it.  It  is  on  the 
seacoast. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  written  on  a  hotel  letterhead  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  might  have  been  writ- 
ten from  Washington.  That  has  gone  from  my  memory.  I  placed 
no  particular  stress  on  where  the  letter  was  written  from. 

Senator  Jones.  This  [Exhibit  Hines  A]  is  just  a  plain  sheet,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  did  not  examine  it  carefully. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  there  is  no  letterhead  to  it;  no  hotel  or 
anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir.  There  is  some  watermark  on  that  and  it 
could  be  traced  probably  from  that. 
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Senator  Kern.  Does  it  occur  to  you  now  why  you  did  not  mention 
this  as  a  circumstance  attending  the  election  of  Senator  Ijorimer 
when  you  were  giving  your  testimony  before  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  iSo,  Imentioned  this  for  the  first  time  last  night  to 
Judge  Hanecy  while  we  were  out  riding. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  find  it,  since  you  have  been  in  Wash- 
in^on  ?    When  did  you  run  across  it  in  your  papers  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yesterday.  But  I  mentionea  it  for  the  first  time 
last  night  while  out  riding  with  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hines,  you  testified  last  week  to  a  telegram  that 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Wiehe  to  you,  and  that  was  addressed  originally  to 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  looked  up  the  data  to  find  out  definitely^ 
or  more  definitely  than  you  told  before,  where  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Wiehe  from  in  answer  to  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Hines  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  what  did  you  find  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  find  t  talked  from  Washington  on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  18th  of  what? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  18th  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  received  that  dis- 
patch in  New  York  or  whether  it  was  forwarded  from  New  York, 
or  whether  you  got  another  one  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don't  remember  whether  that  original  telegram  was 
forw^arded  from  New  York  or  whether  I  received  a  telegram  here, 
but  in  anv  event  I  did  not  receive  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Wiehe  in 
response  to  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanfx  Y.  Have  you  the  bill  for  that  telephone  call  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  February  18. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  amount  of  tlie  bill  for  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Hines.  $10.75 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  oifer  that  telephone  bill  in 
evidence  if  the  committee  desires  it,  or  not,  just  as  the  committee 
desires. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  admitted. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course,  there  is  notliing  on  the  bill  to  indicate 
what  the  conversation  was  about? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  talked  with  Mr.  Wiehe  frequently  about  those 
days,  did  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes:  generally  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  long  a  talk  as  you  had  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  that  was  an  unusually  long  talk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  a  memorandum,  I  think  you  said,  in 
connection  with  that  telephone  bill,  which  is  that  you  did  talk  with 
Mr.  Wiehe  about  the  purchase  by  you  of  the  Cook  stock? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  a  very  distinct  memory  of  that  particular  in- 
cident, because  I  classed  it  as  a  very  important  matter  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  the  purchase,  if  you  bought  the 
stock,  would  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  now  say  you  were  when  you  had  that 
conversation  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Wiehe? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  was  in  Washington,  sir — at  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Separate  that  bill  from  the  others. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  That  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  HiNES.  This  is  practically  a  month's  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  ao  not  want  the  others.  Take  off  that  sheet 
that  has  that  talk  on  it. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Very  well,  here  it  is. 

(The  sheet  was  marked  "  Exhibit  Hines  B.") 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  communication  or  confer- 
ence with  any  of  these  parties  you  saw  in  New  York  on  the  11th 
or  17th  of  February,  1911,  regarding  the  senatorial  election  in 
Illinois  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated  here,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  say  in  1909,  did  you  have  any  conference  or 
communication  with  either  of  those  gentlemen  regarding  the  sena- 
torial election? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  I  saw  none  of  those  gentlemen  in  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  at  any  time  between  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer  and  the  talk  you  had  with  those  gentlemen — and  I  am 
speaking  of  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown — ^which  was  on  the 
11th  or  the  17th,  or  both  of  those  dates,  talk  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  Senator  Ix)rimer? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  correction  that  I  would 
like  to  have  made  in  the  testimony  as  printed  in  the  type-written 
record.  It  is  in  the  record  as  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  correction 
is  made  a  little  later.  On  page  284  of  volume  18  of  the  type-written 
record,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas,  it  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  Ft'hruary  7,  1911,  Mr.  HineH  left  for  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  retnni  to  Chicago  on  March  5,  1911. 

That  leaves  out  the  words  "  and  Washington."  Now,  if  you  will 
turn  to  page  801  it  will  be  found  that  the  question  of  counsel  cor- 
rects that  mistake,  but  I  think  it  should  be  corrected  in  the  proper 
place. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  refer  to  page  284? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chainnan,  my  recollection  is  that  that  is  the  way 
the  witness  answered  the  question.  My  recollection  is  that  the  record 
is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

On  Februnrv  7.  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  New  York,  and  re- 
tnrned  to  Chicago  on  March  5,  1911. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  witness  as  given  on  that  page  of  the 
type- written  record.  Subsequently  the  witness  testifies  that  after  Mr. 
Hmes's  departure  from  Chicago  he  was  advised  that  Mr.  Hines  had 
returned  to  Washington,  and  then  he  made  the  entry,  "  and  Wash- 
ington." 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  he  read  it  from  the  record.  This  testimony 
on  pa^e  284  to  which  we  refer  is  a  reading  of  his  record.  I  read  from 
the  type- written  transcript : 

Mr.  Farrar.  What  is  the  next  one? 

x\nd  then  Mr.  Thomas  says : 

On  Febniarj'  7,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  New  York. 

Now,  if  you  will  go  to  page  301,  where  you  asked  the  question 

Mr.  Healy.  I  see  your  point.    He  is  testifying  from  his  record. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  reporter  left  out  the  two  words,  "and  Wash- 
ington.'-   Mr.  Healy  says  on  page  301 : 

Ref(»rring  to  the  sheet  which  reads:  "2/7/11,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  and  Washington,  returned  3/5/11,"  what  part  of  that  sheet 
was  written,  etc. 

Now,  those  two  words  here  in  the  question  of  Mr.  Healy  are  on 
the  record  of  Mr.  Thomas,  but  are  not  printed  in  the  typewritten 
record  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Thomas's  testimony  is  as  it  is 
reported  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  it  could  not  be,  because  he  read  his  record.  You 
will  notice  that  Judge  Farrar  asked  him 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference  on^  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  first  place,  without 
compelling  anybody  to  go  from  page  284  to  page  301  to  have  it  cor- 
rected, and  Mr.  Healy  in  his  question  does  correct  that,  but  it 
should  be  corrected  here,  and  the  words  "and  Washington"  added 
after  the  words  "  New  York." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  memorandum  from  which  he  testified  in 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  read  the  slip.  That  is  what  is  on  the  slip, 
and  that  is  what  Mr.  Healy  read  from  the  slip,  as  shown  on  page  301. 

Mr.  He/VLY.  I  read  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  it, 
only  that  the  words  "  and  Washington  "  are  left  out  in  the  stenog- 
rapher's report. 

Mr.  Healy.  Again  on  page  233  the  witness  makes  the  same  mis- 
take, and  I  think  his  answers  up  to  the  time  when  I  interrogated  him 
left  out  the  words  "  and  Washington." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  could  not  have  made  the  mistake,  because  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Healy.  Here  it  is  on  page  233 : 

Mr.  Thomas.  On  February  7,  1911,  Mr.  Hines  left  for  Washington  and  New 
Yorlt,  and  returned  to  Chicago  on  March  5,  1911. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  reporter  made  the  same 
mistake,  or  that  the  typewriter  did  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No  ;  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  read  the  record  fully. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  read  what  preceded  it  and  what  followed  it,  and 
he  could  not  have  very  well  omitted  what  was  in  between.  But  what- 
ever the  fact  is  as  to  his  reading,  the  real  fact  is  that  the  words  "  and 
Washington  "  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  read  the  full  mem- 
orandum or  not.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  here  that  the  memorandum 
contains  what  you  claim,  whether  he  read  it  or  not. 
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Mr.  Han  EC Y.  He  is  asked  to  read  the  memoranduni.  Judge  Far- 
rar's  question  asks  him  to  read  the  next  one,  and  that  is  the  next 
one.  Of  course,  if  this  honorable  committee  does  not  want  that  cor- 
rected, there  is  no  way  that  I  can  have  it  done ;  but  it  seems  to  me  so 
plain  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  controversy  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  question  of  the 
fact  as  to  what  the  memorandum  contained.  As  to  whether  he  read 
it  correctly,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  member  of  the 
committee  does.    It  appears  on  page  301,  you  say,  as  correct  f 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  reads  it  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  itealy  concedes  it,  so  that  the  fact  appears 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  witness  in  reading 
it,  or  the  stenographer  in  transcribing  it,  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  the  witness  here? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  he  left  for  home,  but  the  papers  are  here.  Will 
that  be  corrected,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  so  orders.  I  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  correct  it  myself. 

Senator  Kern.  If  we  undertake  to  correct  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, we  will  have  to  revise  our  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  only  correcting  a  paper  that  can  not  speak 
falsely  on  that  question,  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  committee. 
I  am  not  asking  to  correct  anything  that  a  witness  said,  but  what  the 
paper  shows  itself.  Immediately  after  that  reading  Mr.  Healy  read 
the  paper,  and  read  it  correctly  on  pag;e  301. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  And  it  so  appears  in  the  record.  Whether  the 
witness  happened  to  complete  that  reading  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  would  not  like,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  change  the  re- 

Sorter's  record  of  what  was  said.  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any 
ifference,  because  the  record  shows  what  was  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  there  is  the  place  where  it  is  read  in  and 
where  it  should  show. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee.  We  need  not 
take  any  time  in  further  discussion  of  it.  If  any  member  of  the 
committee  thinks  the  record  should  be  changed,  we  will  change  it. 

Senator  ICern.  If  you  concede  that  the  stenographer  has  made 
two  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  testimony,  then,  of  course, 
it  casts  a  very  grave  suspicion  over  the  whole  of  this  proceeding. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  record  had  better  stand. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  had  better  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  telephoning  Mr.  Wiehe  on  the 
18th? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  in  substance. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  At  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  memory  is  clear  as  to  that  ? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  was  it  not  clear  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Since  Saturday  I  got  the  bill,  showing  that  it  was  in 
Washington.  I  said  on  Saturday  I  thought  that  it  was  either  New 
York  or  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  the  bill  show  that  you  did  the  telephoning^? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  but  it  recalls  to  my  mind  the  long  conversation  I 
had,  and  at  that  particular  period  that  was  the  important  subject  I 
was  talking  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  the  bill  show  that  Mr.  Wiehe  was  a  party  to  the 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  bill  is  rendered  to  your  Chicago  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  far  as  this  item  is  concerned,  it  reads : 

18,  Washington,  D.  C,  $10.75. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  nothing  more? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij::.  And  there  is  nothing  more  than  that  on  there  to 
revive  your  memory,  or  to  refresh  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  On  Saturday  you  thought  you  telephoned  from  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  did  you  notf 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  I  said  I  telephoned  either  from  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  Wa.shington,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Or  Washington? 

Mr.  Hines.  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  T  asked  voii  first,  did  I  not: 

Where  did  you  telephone  from? 

And  vou  said : 

I  telei)honed  from  the  AValdorf -Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  I  later  said 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  that  was  your  first 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  the  record  so  states,  it  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  on  page  31  of  Saturday's  record.  Then 
Senator  Kern  said: 

On  the  17th? 

And  you  said : 

On  the  17th. 

Mr.  Hines.  If  the  record  so  states. 
Mr.  Marble.  And  I  asked  you : 

Did  you  telegraph  or  telephone? 

And  you  said : 

I  telephoned.  I  think  I  can  pive  you  the  telephone  bill — a  little  memorandum 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  bill  you  have  got  now. 
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Mr.  Makijle.  And  then  later  I  said  to  you: 
You  said  you  telephoned  from  New  York. 

And  you  replied : 

I  said  I  thought  I  telephoned  from  New  York,  and  1  thought  I  received  the 
messnpe  from  New  York :  but  In  caae  I  did  not,  it  would  be  returned  to  Wash- 
iugt(ni,  and  then  I  would  not  telephone  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  And  tliat  is  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  you  cor- 
rected it? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  asked  you: 

I>o  you  remember  where  you  telephoned  from? 

And  vou  said : 

ft 

My  memory  Is,  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Marble.  And  I  said: 

l)o  you  ret»all  the  Incident? 

And  vou  said: 

ft' 

Oh,  yes;  very  distinctly;  because  it  was  a  very  imi)ortant  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  meant  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 
Mr.  Mariu-e.  Exactlv:  and  I  said: 

Then  you  rwnll  where  you  were? 
And  vou  said : 

« 

Not  pnsitivcly.  My  mcniory  is  New  Yoik.  but  at  this  moment  I  could  BOt 
swear  p<»hitivcly  to  New  York.  I  know  I  telephoned  several  times  from  the 
Waldorf -AstoriM   that  day. 

Senator  Kern.  That  dav? 
Mr.  Marble.  And  I  said: 

T<»  Cliicaffo? 
And  von  said : 

I  telcphoneil  once  to  ('lilc;ij:o.  and  I  telephoneil  once  to  Washln^on,  to 
Senator  Lorinier. 

Mr.  lIiNEs.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marulk.  Are  vou  quite  sure  Mr.  AViehe  did  not  call  you  on 
the  18th  ^ 

Mr.  IIiMis.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  he  called  me.  We 
may  botli  have  called  together  and  got  the  party  we  were  calling. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  recall  whetner  vou  called  him  or  he  called 
vou  ? 

Mr.  HiNKs.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  called  him,  but  I  would  not  be 
positi\e  about  that.  I  i-emember  distinctly  the  conversation,  the 
circumstances,  but  not  positively  the  detail  of  whether  I  called  him 
or  he  called  me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mariile.  Do  you  remember  making  the  call? 

Mr.  HiNi>i.  I  do  not  remember  making  it. 

Mr.  MvRJiLt.  Do  you  remember  receivmg  the  call? 

Mr.  HiNKS.   I  do  not  remember  that  particular  detail. 

Mr.  Marble.   Do  you  remember  talking? 
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Mr.  H1NE8.  Oh,  very  well  indeed. 

Mr.  Marbijc.  And  you  remembered  talking  on  Saturday? 
Mr.  HiNE«.  It  was  the  18th,  the  next  day  after  I  got  that  tele- 
gram. 

Mr.  Marbij-:.  Have  you  any  more  memory  about  it  now  than  you 
had  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Marble.  Seeing  these  words  on  your  Chicago  bill  has  revive<l 
your  memory  of  the  place  where  you  stocd  and  the  building  you 
were  in  when  you  talked? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  has  revived  my  memory;  it  brings  it  back  to  my 
memory.  It  was  an  extended  convereation,  and  it  revives  my 
memory  of  the  details  of  the  conversation,  the  peculiar  circumstance. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  revives  your  memorj'  of  the  details  of  the  con- 
versation? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  portion  of  the  memorandum  recalls  the  de- 
tails to  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  fact  of  the  size  of  the  bill  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  remember  on  Saturday  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  long  conversation  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Also  the  circumstance  of  the  telegi-am — getting  it  on 
the  17th. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  receiving  the  telegram? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  No,  sir.    I  think  I  got  the  telegram  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  received  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  was  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  trying  to  give  my  memory  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  remember  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  best  of  my  memory.  No: 
it  was  not  as  clear  in  my  mind  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Marble.  \\Tiat  has  revived  your  memory  of  the  place  where 
you  received  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  tried  to  think  the  matter  over  very  carefully 
since  Saturday.  Re<ieiving  the  bill  there,  and  tlie  amount  of  the 
telephone  call 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  AVielie  about  it.  to  see 
what  his  memory  was? 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  Wiehe  went  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  talked  wnth  him  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  telephone  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  talked  with  him  since  he  left  the 
city. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  you  had  called  Mr.  Wiehe,  would  the  bill  have 
been  rendered  to  your  Chicago  office? 

Mr.  Hines.  Y«s,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  you  had  made  the  call  from  here  i 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble,  Were  all  of  your  telephone  calls  charged  to  your 
CShicago  office? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  made  a  practice  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  follow  the  practice  ? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  thei*e  might  be  some  cases  where  the  telephone 
operator  had  questioned  whether  it  was  a  reversed  charge  or  not; 
and  in  such  cases  I  would  not  armie  the  matter,  but  paid  the  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  aimed  to  make  those  conversations  re- 
versed, in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  exi>ense  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  That  iSj  to  reverse  the  charge? 

Mr.  HiNES.  To  reveree  the  charge. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  brought  us  all  of  the  telegrams  thkt  you 
sent  from  AA'ashinsfton  during  this  period  in  Februaiy  up  to  March  6. 

Mr.  IIixES.  I  do  not  know.  I  told  our  office  out  in  Chicago  to 
collect  me  the  lelegranis  to  verify  the  fact  that  I  was  in  Washington 
during  that  period.  AVliether  tiiev  are  all  I  do  not  know.  I  never 
checked  them  up  id  find  out.  In  fact,  I  did  not  collect  the  telegrams 
myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anyone  else  in  AVashington  have  the  right  to 
^end  telegrams  with  your  name  sipied  to  them  during  that  time? 

Mr.  HiNES.  To  sign  my  name? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  know.  There  has  been  such  a  thing  done  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Marble.  Telegrams  have  been  sent  from  Washington  by  some 
one  else  for  you,  with  your  name  signed  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  about  from  Washington ;  but  there 
have  been  telegrams  dictated  by  some  one  else  in  our  office  and  my 
name  signed  to  them. 

Mr.  Marbijc.  From  Washington  such  telegrams  have  been  sent 
also? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  say  from  Washington.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  vou  sav  that  none  have  been  sent? 

Mr.  Hi>ES.  I  would  not  say  either  way  until  I  saw  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  made  this  selection  of  telegrams? 

Mr.  HixEs.  I  do  not  know:  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Thomas  made  it. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  Chicago  I  told  Mr.  Thomas  to  collect  the 
<lata  of  telegrams  and  telephones  that  went  through  from  Februarv 
<)  to  March  (>.  I  think  he  got  them.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It 
may  have  been  our  telegraph  operator.  It  may  have  been  several 
persons. 

Mr.  MAimLE.  Will  you  have  Mr.  Thomas,  instead  of  making  a 
select i(n,  send  us  all  of  the  telegrams? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  I  am  so  ordered  by  the  committee,  I  will. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  would  suggest  that  as  being  the  way  to  cover  this 
l>eriod  thoroughlv. 

Mr.  Hines.  1  cfo  not  see,  though,  why  I  should  be  asked  to  submit 
my  private  correspondence.  It  would  not  throw  any  light  upon  this 
vubject,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ask  a  thing  (»f  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Mahhi^e.  I  do  not  want  to  invade  your  privacy  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  would  be  invading  the  privacy  of  .my  corre- 
spondence by  asking  me  to  submit  all  my  telegrams  during  a  period 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  rase,  except  to  establish  my  being 
In  Washingtcn.  I  can  establish  that  by  unquestioned  testimony,  by 
n  dozen  or  uioi'e  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Marble.  This  is  a  matter  which  arises  through  the  pi'esenta- 
tion  of  certain  tele^rrams  sent  from  Washington — the  idea  beings  as 
I  understand,  to  sliow  Mr.  Hines's  whereabouts  during  a  certain 
period.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  have  all  of  the  telegrams 
sent  by  Mr.  Hines  during  this  period,  from  whatever  place  they  may 
have  been  sent,  in  order  to  cover  the  thing  thoroughly,  if  we  are  to 
go  into  it  at  all — that  is,  to  cover  it  as  exhaustively  as  possible. 

The  •Chairman.  How  many  telegi*aias  have  been  produced  cover- 
iii^  this  period? 

Mr.  Marblk.  I  sliould  say  15  or  *2():  perhaps  moie. 

Mr.  Heai.v.  And  seme  letters. 

The  Chairman.  C^overing  what  length  of  time^ 

Mr.  Healy.  From  February  8,  1911.  to  ilarch  5,  1911 — less  than 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  a  time  considerably  subsequent  to  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer.  That,  of  course,  sliould  be  stated  and  borne  in 
mind.   • 

Mr.  Hines.  It  was  two  years  after  Senator  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  desire  of  this  com- 
mittee to  try  Mr.  Hines,  or  to  compel  hmi  to  disclose  to  the  news- 
gapers  or  the  public  all  of  his  private  affairs.  He  is  not  the  defendant 
ere.  So  far  as  Senator  Lorimer  is  concerned,  we  have  not  any  de- 
sire to  withhold  anything,  even  though  there  should  be  the  extraordi- 
nary demand — which  probably  no  other  court  or  tribunal  would 
maKe — of  compelling  a  witness  to  submit  all  of  his  private  business 
transactions  to  the  general  public.  The  extraordinary  procedure  has 
been  adopted  here  of  compelling  this  Avitness  to  turn  over  to  another 
pi^rty  (it  is  true  the  agent  of  this  committee,  and  reliable,  but  subject 
to  the  review  and  inspection  of  the  general  public)  all  of  his  corre- 
spondence covering  certain  periods  of  time — his  telegrams,  his  tele- 
phone messages,  and  the  aifferent  documents  that  are  offered  in 
evidence.  If  this  committee  say  that  they  want  all  that  done  and 
submitted  to  the  general  public  for  the  inspection  of  the  newspapers, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  contest  it.  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  far  as 
Senator  Lorimer  is  concerned,  to  have  everything  and  anything  that 
this  honorable  committee  mav  ask  submitted  here  in  sucli  a  wav  or 
in  any  way  that  the  committee  may  request.  But  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  inquire  him  to  submit  all  of  his  tele- 
grams and  file  them  here  so  that  he  can  not  take  them  away. 

T^et  me  suggest  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  tele- 
grams that  were  submitted  here  last  week,  and  which  the  committee 
said  it  did  not  care  to  have  offered  in  evidence,  but  which  I  said  would 
be  subject  to  the  committee  at  any  time,  that  I  asked  two  of  the  coun- 
sel this  morning  for  permission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hines  to  see  them, 
iind  I  was  refused.  Thev  are  not  in  evidence;  thev  have  never  been 
in  evidence.  They  liaAo  been  impounded  here  and  kept  so  that  the 
man  to  w4iom  thev  belcmi?  can  not  even  look  at  tlieni.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining  about  that;  but  I  want  the  record  to  show  the  extraordinary 
conditions  that  are  being  dealt  with  here — not  by  this  h(mornble  com- 
mittee, but  the  effect  is  just  the  same.  The  pa]:)ers  are  taken  away 
from  the  witness  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  them,  even  though 
they  were  not  offered  in  evidence,  and  are  no  part  of  the  record  of 
these  proceedings. 
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ilr.  Makbi.e.  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  memory 
of  this  incident  is  slightly  different  from  Judge  HanecyV  These 
telegrams  were  left  in  the  posst»ssion  of  the  committee  on  Saturday 
because  they  were  being  used  in  cross-examination.  Mr.  Hiness 
cross-examination  was  not  concluded  on  Saturday,  and  no  request 
was  made  to  me  on  Saturday  regarding  them.  This  morning  Judge 
Hanecy  told  me  he  desired  to  have  a  copy  made  of  these  telegraiiM, 
and  that  it  might  be  done  while  the  witness  was  testifying.  I  srtid: 
*'We  will  want  to  use  them  in  the  examination;"  and  1  supposed 
of  course  it  could  be  ilcme.  Of  course  if  Judge  Hanecy  had  wiinted 
tliese  telegrams  at  any  stage  in  the  examination,  they  were  subject 
to  him,  and  I  would  have  had  no  ]K)wer  to  withhold  them  from  him. 
They  are  in  the  })ossession  of  the  committee  and  not  in  my  possession. 
I  am  not  undei-taking  to  direct  the  course  of  any  of  these  papers  at 
any  time,  except  to  make  very  sure  that  I  do  not  transgress  and  take 
them  away  from  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  ITaxk(  Y.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Marble  intended 
to  stntc  less  than  all.  T  asked  Mr.  Healy  for  the  papers,  and  stated 
to  him  that  thev  were  not  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  Hiiies  had  a  right^ 

Mr.  Hkalv.  l)id  1  not  tell  you  where  they  were.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  told  you  they  were  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lawlor, 
and  to  go  to  her. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   Yes;  that  is  riffht. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  did  not  control  theuL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  1  asked  you  to  give  directions  that  they  shoXlFd 
be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hines. 

ifr.  Healy.  And  T  refused  to  do  that. 

^fr.  Hanecy.  Yes:  you  refused  to  do  it,  although  they  are  not  in 
evidence  here,  and  have  never  been  in  evidence.  TThen  I  asked  Mr. 
Marble  to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Hines.  and  Mr.  Marble  said  he  6oiild 
not  do  that.  He  said  they  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pease  or 
Miss  Lawlor.     Then  I  said  to  him: 

Woll.  Mr.  HIncs  w.-ints  tlioso  t<»lo);r;inis:  he  dees  not  know  wlu't  nniy  linpi>pn 
to  them,  and  h'»  w.'\nts  copies  nindo  of  thoni.  He  Is  tnkin^  ]»hotopTJiphs  or  hnV- 
in^r  i>lioto^rnph.^  tjik<*n  of  i»jipi»rs  that  havo  heen  taken  «w;»y  from  him  (private 
corresjunideiuo  and  private  papers)  and  iniiH)un<le<l  liere  st>  tlmt  he  can  not 
get  them. 

We  have  n(»t  complained,  and  I  do  not  want  to  Ixj  understood  ats 
complaining  here  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  private  memoranda  of 
counsel  and  these  affidavits  that  were  obtained  for  private  use  as  a 
memorandum  to  the  counsel  in  cross-examining  or  examining  wit- 
nesses have  been  taken  away  from  them.  I  do  not  complain  about 
that,  and  I  imderstand  Mr.  Hines  does  not;  but  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary procedure  that  was  never  followed  in  a  court  of  justice  any- 
where. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  imder  just  what  circumstances 
were  these  telegrams  left? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

Senator  Johnston.  Surreptitiously? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Xo;  by  him.  I  hope  the  Senator  did  not  mean  that. 
They  were  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were 
not-- — 

The  Chairman.  He  produced  them  while  he  w^as  testifying? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  were  not 
needed  in  evidence,  and  that  they  should  not  go  in  evidence.  The 
record  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  were  used  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fabrar.  They  were  read  in  the  record  by  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  of  them  were. 

The  Chairman.  The  dates? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I  remen.iber  it. 
'  Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  it  was  said  that  they  were  not  needed  in  the 
record;  and  I  volunteered  the  statement  that  although  not  in  the 
record,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  committee  at  any 
time.  I  did  not  assume  that  this  committee  or  its  representatives 
were  going  to  take  them  bodily  from  the  party  to  whom  they  be- 
longed and  refuse  to  permit  him  to  look  at  them  afterwards  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  although  they  were  not  in  evidence  at  all. 
I  have  been  somewhat  citicized  in  this  matter  by  Mr.  Hines  because 
they  have  been  taken  out  of  his  possession  and  he  is  not  penuitted  to 
see  them,  although  they  are  not  in  evidence.  I  recognize  the  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  and  the  character  of  it :  and  that  is  my  only 
excuse  for  raying  what  I  have  said  here  in  that  respect  this  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  can  only  repeat.  Mr.  Chaiiman — and  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  myself,  that  I  have  had  a  strange  lapse  of  memory  regard- 
ing the  conversation  with  Judge  Hanecy,  accordiiijg  to  his  account  of 
it — ^that  I  have  at  no  time  in  this  proceeding  withheld  any  paper. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  first  amdavit  which  was  talken 
from  counsel  to  read  into  the  record  was  taken  from  Mr.  Healy  by 
Judge  Hynes,  I  believe.  The  other  affidavits  were,  of  course,  called 
for,  as  the  record  will  show,  and  were  produced  by  counsel;  and  if 
that  is  improper,  the  record  will  indicate  the  impropriety. 

As  to  these — and  this  is  a  long  discourse  in  the  record  over  a  very 
small  matter,  it  seems  to  me — I  have  at  no  time  withheld  these  papers 
from  Mr.  Hines,  nor  indicated  any  desire  to  withhold  them  or  refuse 
to  submit  them  to  him.  nor  said  anything  more  than  that  they  should 
not  be  taken  away  from  here  to  be  copied  until  his  testimony  was 
finished,  because  we  wanted  them  while  he  was  testifying.  Mr. 
Thomas  left  them  here.  It  was  insisted  bv  counsel  that  all  of  the 
dates  should  be  read  into  the  record,  and  Mr.  Healy  laboriously  read 
them.  If  they  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination  or 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning,  and  the  committee  will  so  indicate, 
they  will,  or  course,  be  dropped  at  once.  They  are  not  my  property 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  it  is  an  extraordinarv  and  more  than 
an  extraordinary  proceeding  that  the  party  producing  the  documents 
had  those  documents  taken  away  from  him^  and 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  before  you  go  further? 
When  did  you  make  this  request  for  those  papers — at  what  timet 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  morning. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  this  morning? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  we  met  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  we  met  here? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not  tell.    We  were  all  in  here. 
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ill'.  Marble.  AVas  it  not  in  this  room,  Judge  Hanecy,  after  the 
coniniittee  convened,  and  after  yoii  came  in,  after  the  committee  con- 
vened ? 

Mr.  Haxecy.  No;  I  talked  with  Mr.  Healy  in  the  witness  room 
there. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  conversation  with  Judge  Hanecy  was  at  10 
minutes  past  10,  when  I  was  arranging  with  the  witness.  The  com- 
mittee was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  I  was  talking  with  the  wit- 
ness in  the  witness  room,  al)out  10  minutes  past  10. 

Mr.  Makble.  And  your  convei^ation  with  me  was  in  this  room? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  this  is  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Chairman:  The 
testimony,  the  papers,  the  documents  that  are  offered  on  this  side 
are  taken  away  from  us,  so  that  we  can  not  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  papers  offered  in  evidence  and  admitted  in 
evidence  in  this  case,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulation  of  counsel,  are 
in  the  hands  <jf  the  clerk,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  clerk,  but  are  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  are  taken  away  from  us  and  put  into  the 
j)ossession  of  the  other  side  and  kept  there. 

Senator  Kern.  While  the  witness  is  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  :  all  the  time,  Mr.  Senator  Kern — all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  what  you  call  "  the  other  side."  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  this  committee,  and  every  time  that  there 
is  any  question  made  about  the  production  of  them  he  consults  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  never  have  them.  This  is  what  I  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  and  the  agreement  was  that  you  should  not 
have  them.  The  agreement  was  that  they  should  b«  held  by  the 
clerk  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  counsel  on  either  side  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  of  this  case,  or 
counsel  for  the  committee,  is  with  the  committee.  The  one  having 
possession  of  them  is  the  clerk  of  the  committee;  and  they  are  here 
or  will  be  taken  wherever  the  different  employees  of  the  committee 
may  desire,  where  counsel  on  the  other  side,  m  conference  at  their 
hotels  or  other  place  outside  of  this  room  can  not  get  them,  for  con- 
ference or  consultation  as  to  their  character. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have  left  the  pos- 
session of  the  clerk,  or  have  gone  to  any  place  except  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have;  but  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  employees  of  this  honoraole  committee. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, according  to  the  stipulation. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  And  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  are  the  counsel 
employed  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  secretary  has  gone  to  such  lengths  that  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  upon  himself  to  allow^  Mr.  Hines  to  have  them 
photographed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  only  possible  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
counsel  on  this  side  can  have  possession  of  their  own  papers  for  con- 
ference or  consultation  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  case. 
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The  Chairman.  After  they  have  gone  into  the  case — after  they 
have  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes:  and  that  is  a  rule  that  is  never  adopted  in  am' 
court  and  ha.s  never  been  adopted  in  any  tribunal,  probably,  before. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farrar,  have  you  something  that  you  desire 
to  read  from  the  record^ 

Mr.  Farrar.  Yes;  I  wish  to  read  to  the  conmiittee  in  regard  to 
these  telegrams,  from  the  top  of  page  356  : 

Mr.  Fakkak.  The  daten  of  the*  telejrrains  having  been  read  in  the  record,  it 
appears  to  ns  it  is  not  nei'essary  to  tile  the  telegrams  in  the  n»cord.  However, 
they  can  be  produced  by  Mr.  Hanecy.  and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
e6niniittee  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  understanding,  they  can  be  returned. 

The  Chairman.  There  \^.  no  question  about  that  aspect  of  the  case 
at  alK 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thev  never  have  been  returned. 

Mr.  Farrar.  I  eathereil  up  tiiose  telegi*ams  and  delivere<l  them  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  he  was  instructed  by 
one  of  the  counsel — I  do  not  remember  which — to  deposit  those  tele- 

Sams  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee:  and  he  delivered  them  to 
iss  Lawler. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Farilvr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  j'le  in  your  possession,  Mr.  Marble  i 

Mr.  Marble.  They  arc  light  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  submitting  them  to 
counsel  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Certainly  rot;  I  never  have  had.  Subsequently  to 
Mr.  Thomas's  testimony  thejy^  were  useil  in  ccmnection  with  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Hines  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Farrar.  Only  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  we  did  not  conclude,  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  counsel  seeing  them.  They  are  not  my  property.  I  have  no 
property  in  any  of  these  things. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  reque.st  for  the  papers  was 
iK)t  made  until,  as  Mr.  Healy  said,  10  minutes  after  10  this  morning. 
after  we  had  come  here;  and  they  were  not  in  his  possession.  They 
were  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lawler. 

Mr.  Marble.  T  recall  no  request  except  that  they  be  kept 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  anv  diffei-ence 
about  the  right  of  the  counsel  for  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  possession 
of  those  telegrams. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  could  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  oflfered  yet  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  committee  ordered  that  they  be  returned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrar.  And  counsel  for  the  committee  instructed  Mr. 
Thomas  to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  should  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Thomas  testify  as  to 
what  was  said  to  him.     I  recall  what  was  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  any  event,  the  record  shows  that  they  belong  to 
our  side,  and  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  get  them  by  favor,  but 
by  right,  and  we  can  not  get  tliem  by  either. 
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Senator  Fletcheh.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Marble  is  using  them  in 
cross-examination.  Is  there  any  objection  to  his  using  them  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No:  but  they  were  not  being  used  when  we  asked 
for  them,  and  they  were  refused  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  case,  gentlemen.  Anything  that 
needs  consideration  will  be  considered  bv  us  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  where  you  were  when  you  received  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Boutell.  a  portion  of  which  you  have  produced? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  I  was  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  where  it  was  written  from  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  5un  not  ))ositive  where  it  was  written  from.  I  may 
have  l^en  in  Chicn^o. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  yon  know  when  or  where  it  was  M»j)Hrated  from 
tlio  balance  of  the  li'tter  ( 

Mr.  HiNEs.  If  I  recollect  ri*rht,  it  was  nevei*  separated  from  the 
balance  of  the  letter.    It  was  not  on  any  attache<l  sheet  of  i)aper. 

Mr.  Makblk.  It  was  written  on  a  loose  sheet,  separate  from  the 
letter,  and  the  two  were  separate  from  one  another^ 

Mr.  HiNKS.  It  came  inclosed  in  another  letter. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  or  when  it  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  letter? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  von  remember  what  the  nuiin  l>oilv  of  the  letter 
referred  to? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Not  at  this  time.  I  have  had  several  letters  from 
Congressman  Boutell,  ami  I  can  not  ju>t  recollect  what  subject  he 
was  writing  to  me  about  at  that  time.  There  wei-e  several  matters 
that  I  have  had  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  yon  rememlxn*  the  date? 

Mr.  HixES.  \o,  sir. 

Mr.  Makblk.   Do  von  remember  the  month? 

Mr.  IIixEs.  Jt  was  received  shortlv  after  Seimtor  I^rimer's  elec- 

• 

tion.    That  is  the  onlv  wav  I  have  of  fixing  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  bodv  of  the  letter  in  anv  wav  indicate  the 
meanini!:  of  this  slip  of  paper  or  ufive  y<m  a  key  to  its  meaning? 

Mr.  HixEs.  The  letter  was  written  on  another  subject  entirely. 

Mr.  Marble.  Di<l  the  bodv  of  the  letter  indicate  whether  or  not  the 

■ 

Senator  referred  to  was  Semrtor  I^rimer? 

Mr.  HiXES.  I  do  not  think  the  body  of  the  letter  referred  to  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  the  bodv  of  the  letter  in  any  wav  indicate  the 
matter  in  which  the  writer  went  to  see  the  Presi<lent  in  his  behalf? 

Mr.  HixES.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  the  result  that  was  accomplished? 

Mr.  HrxEs.  I  <K)  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  anvthin«r  at  all  in  the  letter  to  indicate 
the  meaning  of  this  slij)  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hixes.  I  do  not  think  there  wtrs. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  do  not  know  when  or  where  this  became 
separated  from  (he  body  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Hixes.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVas  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  separated? 
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Mr.  II I  NHS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  not  your  intention  that  it  should  be  separated 
and  this  brought  in  and  tlu»  rest  of  the  letter  remain  outside? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No:  my  memory  is  that  that  was  inclosed  in  a  letter 
on  anotlier  subject.    It  was  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Marblj:.  Is  this  the  first  such  communication  vou  received 
from  Mr.  Houtell  i 

Mr.  IliNKs.   ^'ou  mean  bv  letter i 

Mr.  Mari;lk.  In  anv  wav. 

•  * 

Mr.  HiNKs.  You  mean  on  any  subject? 

ilr.  Maiuu.e.  No;  such  comun.nicntion;  a  communication  indicat- 
ing that  C'(»ii«»:re>sman  Boutell  had  cimimunicated  to  you  that  he  had 
gom*  tt»  sec  the  Pivsident  in  behalf  of  some  Senator  on  s<mie  matter* 

Mr.  Mines.  lie  tohl  me.  cither  that  dav  or  the  day  before,  that  he 
was  going  to  see  the  President. 

Mr.  Marhle.    The  dav  lx*fore  what  ? 

ft 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Tlie  dav  l>efore  he  went  there. 

Mr.  Markle.  Do  vou  know  what  (hiv  he  went? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No.  sir:  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  Prior  to  Senator 
Lorimer's  election. 

Senator  Kerx.  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  there  forif 

Mr.  ITiNEs.  He  said  that,  from  his  kno^vledge  of  the  past  record 
of  Congressman  Lorimer  and  his  fitness  for  the  position,  and  his 
judgmeiit,  that  he  was  the  logical  num  upon  whom  the  different  fac- 
tions could  unite,  and  because  of  his  interest  in  having  a  Republican 
Senator  elected,  he  felt  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  President  and 
acquainting  tlie  President  with  those  facts,  to  see  if  the  President 
could  not  assist  in  having  Senator  Ix)rimer  become  a  candidate,  or  be 
elected,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  he  going  to  tell  him  what  he  had  told  you, 
that  the  diliercnt  factions  of  the  Republican  Party  could  unite  on 
Senator  I^<)rimer  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  going  to  tell  the  President 
what  he  liad  told  me,  but,  in  substance,  he  was  going  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  conversation. 

Senator  Kerx.  Was  he  going  to  tell  the  President  that  Senator 
Lorimer  could  lx»  elected  with  th(»  aid  of  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic n)emV)ers  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  he  simj)ly  used  the  expression,  "  The  different 
factions.*'  That  is  mv  recollection:  that  he  did  not  sjiv  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  vou  and  he  discuss,  in  vour  conversation,  the 
fact  that  Senator  Ijorimer  might  be  elected  by  a  minority  of  Republi- 
can memlvrs  and  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  members? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No.  sir:  we  did  not;  not  to  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  No  such  arrangement  had  been  made  at  that  time^ 
that  you  know  of.  had  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Xo.  sir:  I  did  not  know  of  any  such  arrangement. 

Senator  Kern.  If  you  did  not  know,  or  you  and  Mr.  Boutell  did 
not  understand,  that  5*2  or  53  Democrats  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  how  did  you  conclude  that  the  factions  could  be  so  imited 
as  to  elect  him  ? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  think,  at  that  time,  the  talk  was  more  of  Republican 
factions  uniting  on   Congressman   Lorimer,   if   I   remember  right. 
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There  had  been  a  number  of  candidates  talked  of,  and  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  get  together  on  any  one  candidate.  I  know  Con- 
gressman Boutell  had  been  out  to  Chicago,  and  had  been  looking  up 
his  own  candidacy,  and  making  come  efforts  along  that  line  himself; 
and  I  supposed  he  was  acauainted  with  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tnis  after  he  had  been  in  Chicago  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  produced  a  telegram  from  him, 
sent  from  Chicago,  dated  May  18,  in  which  he  says: 

Yesterday  afternoon,  telegram  received.  Will  arrive  (^hlcago,  IVnnsylvanla 
special,  8.45  to-morrow  morning.  Wire  me  latest  nei^-s  this  morning.  (Signed) 
H.  S.  Boutell. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  subsequent  or  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
that  telegram? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  was  after  that  telegram  when  he  talked  to  lue  about 
Congi'e&sman  Lorimer.  I  remember  distinctly  about  that  telegram. 
It  referred  to  a  particular  incident. 

Senator  Kern.  About  how  long  aft^er  that  talk  was  it  that  you  had 
this  conversation  with  Mr.  Boutell  in  which  he  said  he  was  going  to 
see  the  President? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Just  a  day  or  two  after  that,  I  think.  I  think  that 
illustrated  that  about  that  time  he  became  convinced  that  he  could 
not  be  elected. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  the  conversation 
you  had  with  him  about  his  jgoing  to  see  the  President  was  10  days 
or  two  weeks  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  said,  from  memory,  it  was  some  little  time — 10  days 
or  two  weeks,  I  think  I  said — beiore  he  was  elected.  It  may  have 
been  a  shorter  period.  I  know  it  was  several  days  before  Senator 
Lorimer  was  elected. 

Senator  Jones.  This  telegram,  as  I  understand,  was  dated  the 
18th.  He  was  to  come  to  Chicago,  and  evidently  he  had  to  go  to 
Chicago  after  the  18th.  and  then  return  to  Washington. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes.     He  was  only  in  Chicago,  I  think,  one  day. 

Senator  Jones.  It  must  have  been  the  20th  or  after,  then,  before 
you  talked  with  him  here  in  Washington  City  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  indicate  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  talked  with  him  the  day  before;  so  that  it 
must  have  been  only  three  or  four  days  before  the  election? 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  This  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Boutell  was  sent  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Hines  iii 
Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  saying  that  Mr.  Boutell  would  come  on  to 
Chicago  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  it  must  have  been  probably  the  20th,  any- 
how, before  he  came  back  here  to  Washington. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  know  it  was  just  a  short  time  before  Senator  Lori- 
mer was  elected. 

Senator  Kern.  No;  he  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  this  tele- 
gi-am  was  sent.     Boutell  was  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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^>ollator  Kbk^i.  AikI  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  le^ve  Chicago? 

Mr.  H1NB6.  When  did  I  leave  Chicago? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  after  that. 

Mr.  H1NE8.  In  1909? 

Senator  Kern.  In  1901). 

Mr.  H1NE8.  I  could  tell  from  niv  records.  Thev  are  at  the  hotel. 
Those  records  would  show  exactly.  I  could  not  say  from  memory, 
but  I  have  the  records. 

If  you  will  repeat  the  telegram.  Senator,  I  may  be  able  to  give 
vou  a  little  more  definite  answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  telega m.  vou  have  testified,  was  dated  Mar 
18,  1909,  from  Washington,  I).  (\,  to  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  signed 
by  II.  S.  Boutell,  and  reads : 

Yesterday  afternoon's  telt'jjrani  reiei\<Ml.  Will  arrive  Cliicafjo,  Pennsylvania 
JSiKH-ijil,  .S.45  to-morrow  niorninii:.     Wire  me  latest  news  this  morning. 

That  was  9.30  a.  m. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  telegram  might  not  have  referred  to  the  Illinois 
senatorial  situation.  There  was  another  matter  w]iich  Mr.  Boutell 
was  interested  in,  aiul  which  he  asked  m^  to  find  out  jilx)ut  for  him. 
That  word  **  news  '*  may  refer  to  a  piece  of  real  es.ate  tluU  he  sold, 
in  which  papers  Avere  being  j)repared,  and  which  T  assisted  him  to 
sell.     It  may  refer  to  that,  and  that  he  came  on  to  sipi  the  ])apei's. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  in  Washington  on  May  1<.  were  you  not? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  I  could  not  tell  just  from  memory  at  this  time.  If  I 
had  my  records  I  could  tell. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  in  Chicago  on  the  17th. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  vou  interested  with  Mr.  Hf  nit  ell  in  this 
land  matter? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No,  sir:  it  was  in  regard  to  a  piece  cf  dock  proi>erty 
near  our  lumber  vard.  lie  had  been  trying  to  sell  it,  and  he  could 
not  sell  it.  I  knew  a  man  who  wanted  a  piece  of  dock  property,  and 
I  brought  them  both  tor^ether.  I  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all. 
lie  simply  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanrcy.  And  the  sale  was  made^ 

Mr.  IIiNES.  And  the  sale  was  made,  to  a  large  cast-iron  concern 
that  was  looking  for  a  ])iece  of  dock  property;  and  I  had  been  asked 
by  them  about  a  j)iece  of  dock  j)roperty,  a  short  time  before.  Con- 
gressman Boutell,  knowing  about  our  dock  pro])erty  and  our  l>eiiig 
m  the  vicinity,  asked  me  what  his  property  was  worth,  and  what  it 
could  be  sold  for.  I  referred  to  that  incident,  and  brought  them 
both  together,  and  the  property  was  sold. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears,  Senator,  I  think,  on  page  S'2i)  that  Mr. 
Hines  was  in  Washington  on  May  17. 

Senator  Kern.  The  telegram  seems  to  be  dated  that  way. 

Senator  P'letther.  This  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hines  from 
Chicago  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Boutell,  The  Highlands,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  right.    The  telegram  reads : 

Re  here  AVednesday  mprnliis:  everything  ready;  close  trade.  Si>eciiil  luatter 
very  unfavorable.  Can  not  brinj;  interests  center  of  State  in  line.  liooks  Hke 
combination  for  Chicago  man.  Wire  what  train  you  will  arrive  on.  Will 
meet  you  at  train. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  refreshes  the  whole  thing  to  my  memory. 
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Senator  Kkkn.  That  was  May  17? 

Mr.  Hi  NFS.  Yes.  The  first  part  of  that  message  referred  to  the 
real  estate  matter;  that  the  papers  were  ready  to  sign  and  the  money 
to  be  turned  over.  The  second  part  of  the  telegram  refelps  to  Con- 
gressman Boutell's  candidacy  bemc  unfavorable;  that  it  looked  like 
Congressman  Lorimer  could  possibly  be  elected. 

Senator  Kkrx.  It  savs: 

Looks  like  c*oinl)i nation  for  Chicago  man. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  meant  Congressman  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kkrx.  Yon  telegraphed  him  from  Chicago  to  Wasliingtou 
on  Mav  17? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  He  telegraphed  vou  from  Washington  to  Chicago 
on  the  ISth? 

Mr.  II1NE8.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  meantime  you  had  changed  positions — you 
had  gone  to  Chicago  and  he  had  come  to  Washington  f 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  appear  so  from  those  telegrams.  I  met  him 
in  Chicago  that  time,  I  think.  I  was  there  just  a  day,  I  remember. 
I  know  I  did.  The  piece  of  property  referred  to  tnere  is  on  the 
Chicago  River,  i*ight  near  our  lumoer  yard. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  met  Mr.  Boutell  in  Chicago  the  lOtli? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Chicago  then? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  I  left  that  aftenuxm,  or  tlie  next  afternoon: 
I  am  not  positive.  My  record  would  show  absolutely  about  that. 
It  is  just  simply  from  memory  that  I  am  stating  now.  It  is  im-. 
possible  to  memorize  back  that  far. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  may  proceed,  now,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  fix  the  date  of  your  call  upon  Mr.  Gary  at 
New  York  as  the  11th? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marrle.  Febnuuy  11? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  'Wliat  was  the  date  ? 

Mr.  HiXES.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  11th  or  the  iTtlu 
I  am  not  positive  about  it.    It  was  one  of  those  dates. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  the  same  day  that  you  called  \\[Hm  Mr. 
Rrown  ? 

Mr.  HixES.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  the  same  day  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  from  Mr.  Brown  to  Mr.  Gaiy  or  h*om  Mr. 
(lary  to  Mr.  Brown? 

^fi-.  IFiXES.  I  <lo  not  tliink  I  saw  Mr.  (Jary  the  same  (lav  that  I  saw 
^Ir.  B^('^^n.  l)ut  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  yon  discuss  with  either  the  visit  to  the  other? 

Mj*.  IIines.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  judge  that  you  have  not  a  separate  memoi-y  of  thonc 
iwo  visits  to  tlieuL    They  run  together  in  your  mind.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  HixES.  They  were  within  two  weeks  apart,  and  I  am  not  posi- 
tive wliether  I  saw  Mr.  Brown  on  the  11th  or  on  the  17th,  or  Mr. 
Garv  on  the  17th  or  on  the  11th.    I  am  pretty  positive  I  did  not  see 
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tbeiii  both  the  same  day,  for  I  had  only  a  few  hours  there  in  both 
eases.    I  went  there  for  specific  things  and  left  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  except  as  you  reason  about  the  matter,  you  do 
not  rememl>er  the  visits  separately?  They  run  together  in  your 
piind  after  this  time.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  think  they  were  the  same  day.  I  do  not 
think  they  were. 

ilr.  Marble.  Answer  the  question.  Your  memory  of  the  two  vis- 
its runs  together,  so  that  you  do  not  recall  incidents  as  being  on  the 
Utli  and  other  incidents  as  being  on  the  17th? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  they  do  not  run  together,  as  I  recall  it.  I  think 
I  saw  them  on  separate  days,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  MARm^E.  Could  you  say  which  time  you  saw  Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  could  not  without,  probably,  looking  up  some 
records.    It  was  either  the  11th  or  the  17th.    I  am  not  positive  which. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  would  state  in  the  same  wav  as  to  when 
you  saw  Mr.  Gary  ? 

Mr.  Hinp:s.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  else  did  you  see  in  New  York  on  those  days? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  called  on  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  else  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  called  on  them  at  the  same  time  that  I  called  on  Mr. 
Gary;  it  is  the  same  matter  I  talked  about.  That  is  the  only  busi- 
ness I  had  with  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVliom  else  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  stated  I  called  on  Mr.  Duntley,  of  Bergen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  you  tell  which  time  at  New  York  you  called 
on  them  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  pretty  positive  I  called  on  him  the  same  day  I 
called  on  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  else  ? 

Mr.  Htnes.  And  I  called  on  a  large  real-estate  man  there.  I  will 
think  of  his  name  in  a  minute.  His  office  is  on  Broadway.  I  called 
on  Mr.  Perry,  secretary  of  the  National  AYholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Credit  As^-ociation. 

Mr.  Marble,  ^^^lom  else? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  that  was  all  I  called  on. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  call  on  Mr.  Lovett,  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Itailroad  if 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  on  the  occasion  of  either  of  those  visits? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  it  you  called  on  Mr.  Lovett,  afterwards  or 
l)ef  ore  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Lovett  some  time  in  the  winter — 
along  in  January  some  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  l)id  your  visit  to  Mr.  Lovett  have  to  do  with  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why,  not  directly;  it  did  not.  I  do  not  recollect  now 
whether  his  name  was  mentioned  there  or  not.    It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  primary  business  was  other  than  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall,  for  sure,  whether  or  not  you  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  I  may  have.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It  was  very 
incidental.  There  was  no  incident  about  it  so  strong  in  my  mind  as 
there  was  with  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  testify,  in  response  to  questions  of  your 
counsel,  that  you  had.  been  attacked  in  the  newspapei's  previous  to 
these  visits  to  New  York  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Senator 
Ijorimer  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  do  not  know,  directly,  what  my  testimony  was  about. 
1  know  that  at  the  time  the  lumber  interests — the  National  Whole- 
sale Dealers'  Association  and  myself  personally — had  l>een  by  the 
newspapers  sort  of  connected  with  Senator  Lorimer's  election,  and 
there  was  more  or  less  discussion  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVell,  vou  had  been  connected  with  it,  had  vou  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  in  a  wav:  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  this  reference  mean  that  it  gave  you  any 
concern  or  caused  you  to  stav  in  Washington? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because  the  ^^ational  Wholesale  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation were  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  and  I  wa?  president  of  that 
association. 

Mr.  Marble.  Some  of  vour  teleirrams  with  reference  to  the  matter 
were  charged  up  to  their  acccmnt.  were  they  not? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Bv  vou? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  do  not  know  about  it.  I  do  not  think  tliev  were. 
It  was  a  mistake  if  thev  were. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testified  on  vour  direct  examination  first  that 
they  might  have  been,  and  it  was  a  mistake  if  they  had  been. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  simply  an  error. 

Mr.  M ARr.LE.  You  discussetl  with  various  gentlemen  tlie  proposed 
election  of  Senator  Limmer^ 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  "proposed"? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes:  the  contemplated  election.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he  might  be  elected. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  anything  to  the  discredit  of  the  lumber 
manufacturers  i,f  thev  were  advocating  the  elet^tion  of  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Htnes.  Not  if  the  papers  had  printed  the  facts:  l^it  they 
attempted  to  show  there  were  dishonorable  acts  with  which  the 
national  wholesale  dealers  had  been  connected,  which  was  a  false- 
hood. 

Mr.  AfARp.LE.  Were  you  discussing  those  acts  and  charges  in  AVa-*!!- 
ington? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  was  the  purpose  of  being  here^ 

Mr.  ITiNEs.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes. 

Mr.  Mari>tj:.  And  your  presence  here  was  called  for  by  the  con- 
cern for  the  other  manufacturers,  rather  than  bv  anv  (•(wicern  for 
yourself? 

Mr.  If  INKS.  A!s)  myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  voui-  concern  for  vourself  ? 

t  ft' 

Mr.  II INKS,  ^\h}\  I  wished  to  advise  anyone  whom  I  could  of  the 
facts  concerning  Senator  Lorimer's  election,  and  to  falsify  a  number 
of  statements  that  were  made,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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Mr.  Mariji.e.  You  mean  to  answer  and  refute  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  ( 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mauble.  You  would  not  falsify  any  statement,  of  course? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Marble.  Xow,  if  the  committee  please,  these  telegrams  and  the 
letter^  with  them  which  have  been  referred  to  here  have  been  put 
in  as  I  undei-stand  it  to  indicate  the  wherealx)Uts  of  Mr.  Hines  dur- 
ing a  certain  pericxl.     I  do  not  understand  that  that  issue  is  of  very 
givat  importance  on  the  present  state  of  the  record,  but  in  so  far 
as  it  is  important  I  would  ask  that  these  telegrams  and  letters  be 
either  read  into  the  record,  or  that  they  be  placed  in  tlie  possession 
of  the  clerk  of  this  committee,  to  be  ivtained  subject  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  committee,  and  subject  to  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee on  my  recpiest  that  they  be  printed  in  the  ap|)endix,  if  they 
be  not  printetl  in  the  record.     Also  that  my  recjuest  that  Mr.  Hines 
pnxince  all  other  telegi-ams  sent  or  received  by  him  in  Washington 
for  this  pei'iod  for  the  inspection  of  the  conunittee  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  by  the  conunittee. 

Senator  Kekn.  Lei  us  s(»e  thos4»  telegrams. 

Senatoi'  Ken  vox.  Are  there  letters,  as  well  as  telegrams? 

Mr.  Marble.  There  are  a  few. 

Senator  Kekx.  I  would  suggest  that  we  look  over  these  telegrams 
later. 

The  CiiAiK.AiAN.  This  matter  will  be  held  fnv  the  present  and  the 
conunittee  will  take  up  the  whole  subject  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Makiile.  Mr.  1  lines,  do  ytm  recall  anyone  else  that  you  saw 
in  New  York  on  the  11th  or  the  17th,  whom  you  have  not  yet  nunie<l 
to  the  committee^ 

Mr.  HiXKs.  No,  sir:  I  do  not,  just  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  the  names  which  you  were  reluctant 
to  name  to  the  committee  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  IIixEs.  What  iiiuues  were  those? 

Mr.  Mariu.e.  I  do  not  know.  You  were  reluctant  <m  Saturday  to 
answer  mv  (lucstion  a>  to  whom  vou  saw  and  talked  to. 

Mr.  HixEs.  I  said  I  was  reluctant  about  disclosing  my  business 
with  Judge  (iarv  and  Mr.  W.  C  Brown.     I'hat  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  what  you  were  reluctant  about  disclosing? 

Mr.  Hixi'-s.   Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  any  name  you  were  reluctant  to  di.sclose  has  been 
disclosed  now,  if  von  were  leluctant  to  disclose  anv  ^ 

Mr.  HixEs.  I  did  not  make  anv  such  statement  a.^  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  were  reluctant  on  Satur- 
day to  disclose  anv  names? 

Mr.  TIixEs.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  vou  ivcall  anvone  else  that  vou  .^aw  in  New  York 
on  either  of  those  visits  and  with  whom  vou  talked^ 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Accpiaintances  of  yours? 

Mr.  Hines.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  any  subject  whatever? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well.  1  do  not  recall  just  now.  I  was  at  the  hotel,  and 
I  may  have  seen  a  number  of  ])e()ple  there.    I  do  not  recall  anybody. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  anyone  else  with  whom  you  discussed 
Senator  Lorimer  and  whom  vou  asked  to  write  letters? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  Not  at  that  time.    I  do  not  recollect  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Anybody  other  than  Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Brown  to  write  letters. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  him  to  speak  to  people  that  came  into  his 
office? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  just  in  that  way.  He 
spoke  so  strong  and  so  favorably  of  Senator  Lorimer,  and  the  papers 
were  attacking  him  so  at  that  time,  that  I  said  I  felt  that  witn  men 
of  his  prominence  it  would  only  be  doin^  justice  to  the  Senator  if  he 
would  so  state  to  such  men  as  he  came  in  contact  with.  That  is  whaft 
I  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  any  such  tx)nversation  with  anyone 
else  in  New  York  on  either  of  those  visits? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  not  have  any  such  con- 
versation with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  not.  It  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  me  to  do  so  if  I  met  somebody. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  was  testing  your  memory  rather  than  the  quality 
of  your  actions. 

5lr.  Hikes.  No;  I  would  not  say  at  this  time,  but  what  I  may 
have  met  some  other  people,  but  I  have  tried  to  give  you  those  1 
recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  your  present  memory,  is  it,  that  you  were  not 
reluctant  to  disclose  names  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Names? 

Mr.  Marble.  Names. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  page  28  of  the  type- written  record  of  Satu{^y 
I  asked  you  this  question : 

Can  yon  tell  iiR  anyone  that  you  called  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  let  me  see.  Well.  I  dislike  to  draw  in  the  names  of  gett{l»- 
men  where  they  might  be  construed  us  having  something  to  do  with  this  •ease, 
and  I  prefer  to  tell  the  chairman,  if  you  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  recollect  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  remember  that  you  were  reluctant  on  S»t^ 
urday  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  had  forgotten  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes.  I  had  more  reference  to  the  subject  of  my  con- 
versation with  them — my  business. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  disclosed  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
whom  you  had  in  mind  when  you  made  that  reply  to  me? 

Mr.  HiNES.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  page  30  I  said,  "  Now,  have  you  named  the  men 
you  have  in  mind  whose  names  you  did  not  want  to  mention! " 

And  to  that  you  answered :  "  Yes ;  one  of  the  men." 

Who  were  the  others — ^Mr.  Gary? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  that  is  one  of  the  men  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  said.  "  Which  one  of  those  men  were  you  reluctmt 
about  naming? " 
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And  you  said,  "  I  did  not  want  to  mention  Mr.  Brown,  tho  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central." 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes:  that  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  there  others? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  said  Mr.  Gary,  now.  a>  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anyone  else^ 

Mr.  HI^'E8.  Not  that  I  I'ecollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ask  Judge  Lovett,  when  vou  saw  him  at 
any  time  in  New  York,  to  use  his  influence  in  the  Lorimer  matter  If 

Air.  IIiNES.  His  influenced    No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did -vou  ask  him  al^out  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  What  do  you  mean — "  alx^ut  it  *'  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  write  any  letters  or  see  any  people? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  T)id  you  discuss  with  him  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  that  was  then  Ixjing  carried  on  in  Congress  over  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why.  I  do  not  recollect  of  my  discussing  it.  It  might 
have  been  that  the  subje<»t  came  up,  and  if  it  did  I  would  discuss  it; 
if  the  subject  was  brought  up  I  would  discuss  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  subject  brought  up,  or  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  recall.  It  might  have  been,  because  I  prob- 
ably came  from  Washington  direct. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  your  only  bu^^iness  in  Washington  at  that 
time  was  the  Lorimer  matter^ 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  I  was  here  also,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  regard 
to  the  reciprocity  bill.  Our  association  was  against  that,  and  we 
.were  doing  all  we  could  to  onligten  the  diiferent  Senators  on  our  side 
of  tlie  case,  and  I  was  here  (Continuously  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  which  did  you  give  the  most  attention,  i*eci- 
procity  or  the  Lorimer  matter  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  I  gave  the  reciprocity  the  most  of  my  time  and 
attention. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  asking  you  the  other  day,  at  the  time  of 
adjournment,  about  vour  calling  on  different  Senators,  and  your  talk- 
ing to  them  about  tlie  Lorimer  casi».  You  mentioned  tw^o  Senators. 
You  were  here  about  three  months,  were  vou  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  was  here  off  and  on  during  the  period  of  three 
months.  I  would  make  trips  back  to  Chicago,  and  somewhere  else, 
and  back  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  discu>sion  in  the  Senate  going  on  for 
a  period  of  three  months? 

Mr.  HiNES.  On  what  subject  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  the  question  of  Senator  Lorimer's  right  to 
his  seat  ? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  do  not  recollect  just  how  long  the  period  lasted. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  the  record  shows  that  the  report  was 
filed  on  the  20th  or  the  21st  of  December,  1910.  and  then  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  until  the  2d  or  3d  of  January.  The  vote  was  had, 
as  I  recollect  it,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  so  that  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion or  under  consideration  two  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  speeches  were  going  on  occasionally  for  some 
considerable  time  after  that. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  Senator  Gamble's  statement  conforms  with  your 
recollection  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  in  a  general  way,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  A\liat  other  Senators  during  that  period  except 
those  that  you  mentioned  on  Saturday  did  you  call  upon  and  talk 
with  concerning  what  was  called  the  Lorimer  case? 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  I  just  could  not  say  which  ones  I  did  call  on  or  did  not. 
I  called  on  a  number  of  them,  in  regard  to  both  the  reciprocity  bill 
and  the  Senator  Lorimer  matter,  and  sometimes  on  both,  and  some- 
times only  on  one  subject. 

ilr.  Marhle.  Do  you  say  that  you  can  give  the  names  of  no  other 
Senators  whom  vou  called  on  with  reference  to  the  Lorimer  case 
except  those  that  you  named  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  Hines.  No:  I  would  not  sav  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  I  ask  you  what  other  Senators  you  called 
on  and  discussed  the  matter  with  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  was  trying  to  remember.  I  remember  calling  on 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho — just  from  memory,  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  a  friendly  visit? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  I  would  not  say.  I  knew  Senator  Borah  in  the 
tariff  times,  and  if  you  asked  me  the  result,  I  would  say  unfriendly. 
I  would  not  say  the  visit  was  unfriendly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  request  Senator  Borah  to  do  anything 
in  the  Lorimer  case? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  taiked  to  him  about  the  merits  of  it;  about  the  re- 
ports in  the  papers  attributing  to  the  Lumbermen's  Association  aid- 
mg  in  the  result  and  all  those  things.  I  discussed  it  in  a  general 
way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  threaten  any  Senator  as  to  what  you 
would  do  or  the  interest  that  you  represented  would  do  if  he  did  not 
vote  the  way  that  you  wanted  him? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  absolutely  none ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  Senator  at  alli 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  result  of  vour  visit  to  Senator  Borah  re- 
sulted in  an  unfriendly  termination! 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  sharp  words? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  it  resulted  pleasantly? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  meant  our  conversation  was  pleasant,  but  I  meant 
he  did  not  vote  for  the  retention  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Ejbnyon.  Is  that  the  extent  of  the  Senators  that  vou 
called  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  do  not  think  sa  I  know  that  I  talked  with 
more  than  that.  I  was  trying  to  remember  just  whom  I  did  talk  to. 
I  know  I  called  on  Senator  CuUom. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whom  else? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  remember  of  calling  on — ^let  us  see,  whom  else  it  was. 
I  have  to  go  through  the  memory  of  it  to  recollect  whom  I  did  call 
on.    I  just  can  not  recollect  now  the  ones  that  I  called  on. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  called  on  a  good  many,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  called  on  quite  a  number  of  Senators;  yes. 
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Senator  Kexyon.  In  other  words,  you  were  quite  active  in  having 
charge  of  Senator  Lorimer's  interests  in  the  Senate  at  that  time,  were 
vou  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  so  class  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  very  active,  were  you  not,  in  it  ? 

Mr.  HixES.  I  was  here,  active  in  both  the  reciprocity  bill  and  also 
Senator  Lorimer's  matter;  and  at  times  we  aiscussed  both  with 
Senators,  and  sometimes  I  would  only  discuss  one.  It  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Hines,  you  have  answered  the  question  that 
way  before.    This  is  a  very  simple  question. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  active,  or  were  you  not,  in  looking 
after  Senator  Lorimer's  interests  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  in  his  case? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  would  not  answer  the  question  in  that  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  not  I 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think,  if  you  will  let  me,  J  can  make  an  explanation, 
because  I  could  not  answer  the  question  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  intelli- 
gently. I  was  here,  doing  all  I  could  to  disprove  the  charges  made 
by  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  the  lumbermen  in  any  way  being 
connected  with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer — that  is,  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association — and  to  advise  such  Senators 
as  I  was  acquainted  with  of  the  facts  as  I  understood  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  the  Lumbermen's  AssocRition  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  the  purpose  of  your  mission? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  wa^  one  of  the'jJurposes,  rind  also  to  lad  vise  them 
df  t^hat  cohection  I  had  Vith  the  mktter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  your  name  be^h  brought  into  the  hiatter  at 
all  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  yes — decidedly. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  trying  to  get  influeiitiW  pfeople  in  the 
different  States  to  influence  their  Senators,  or  the  Senators  with 
whom  they  might  be  acquainted,  to  vote  for  the  retention  of  Senator 
Lorimer  in  his  seat  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Anyone  that  I  met,  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and 
especially  the  lumbermen — there  were  a  number  of  lumbermen  here — 
in  discussing  the  matter,  I  would  advise  them  thoroughly  of  all  I 
taietv  about  the  matter.  Some  of  the  lumbermen  were  Tkere  this  last 
spring  who  were  here  two  years  before.  For  instan<?e,  Mr.  Skinner, 
of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  liiihbermen 
to  aid  in  the  tariff  revision,  was  here  two  years  ago,  and  was  here 
again  when  the  question  of  Senator  Lorimer's  seat  came  up.  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him,  because  he  knew  personally  that  the 
lumbermen  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  probably  discussed  that 
same  subject  with  other  Senators. 

Senator  Kern.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  influence  you  were  try- 
ing to  exert,  if  any,  in  getting  the  votes  of  Senators  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ator Ijorimer  in  his  contest. 

Mr.  Hines.  If  you  would  construe  my  aiming  to  disprove  the 
falsehoods  that  were  being  circulated,  and  to  state  the  facts,  I  pre- 
sume that  would  be  true. 
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Senator  Kern.  Who  is  Mr.  Lynn  H.  Dinkins? 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  is  a  banker  at  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Kern.  I  observe  among  the  telegrams  a  telegram  from 
Lynn  H.  Dinkins,  dated  February  13,  directed  to  you,  reading  as 
follows : 

Edward  Hines, 

New  WHlard  Hotel,  WashUiffton,  D.  C: 

Your  letter  10th.  Do  you  desire  Mississippi  support  reciprocity  or  lUinoiB 
matter?.    Answer. 

Ltitn  H.  Dinkiks. 

What  Illinois  matter  was  refered  to  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  should  think  from  that  telegram,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  he  imagined  it  was  in  regard  to  Senator  Ltprimer  8 
election.    I  presume  so. 

Senator  EIern.  What  did  he  mean  by  "Mississippi  support"? 

Mr.  HiNES.  At  that  time  we  were  discussing  the  reciprocity  bill, 
and  sent  out  a  number  of  letters  to  friendly  interests  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  explcpn  their  position  on  the  reciprocity 
bill. 

Senator  Kern.  This  says :  '"  Dp  yoy  desire  Mississippi  support 
reciprocity  or  Illinois  matter." 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  presiime  niy  Dinkins  probably  did  not  understand 
the  subject  I  was  writing  him  about. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Dinkins  had  been  here  in  Washington,  had  he 
not,  and  you  and  he  had  conferred  about  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  in  Washington  at  that 
time  or  not.     He  may  have  been. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  not  he  been  in  Washington  before  that? 

Mr.  HiNES.  He  is  here  frequently.  He  may  have  been  at  that 
time.  1  met  him  here  several  times.  I  met  him  here  during  the 
discussion 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  endeavoring,  through  Mr.  Dinkins,  to 
get  the  support  of  the  Mississippi  Senators? 

Mr.  Hines.  For  what  subject  ? 

Senator  Kern.  For  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  think  I  was,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  what 
I  talked  to  him  about  when  I  was  here.  But  I  know  Mr.  Dinkins 
discussed  the  reciprocity  bill  very  fully  here  with  me,  and  was  very 
much  interested. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  was  he  telegraphing  you  about  what  you 
desired  in  the  Illinois  matter? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  presume  when  he  was  here  the  subject  may  have 
come  up,  and  he  did  not  understand  my  request,  possibly,  and  wired 
for  information.     That  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it  now. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  a  telegram  from  him,  as  follows: 

Nkw  Oblkans.  La.,  Frhruai'if  13,  liUl. 
Edward  IIinis. 

\cw  Millard  JIntel,  Washington,  I).  ('.; 

Your  letter  10th.     Do  you  desire  Mississippi  8ui)i)ort  reciprocity  or  Illinois 

niatterV     Auswer. 

Lynn  H.  Dinkins. 

Mr.  Hi^ES.  I  think  I  did. 
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Senator  Kern.  In  your  answer  to  that  telegram  did  you  explain 
to  him  that  he  was  mistaken  about  your  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
Illinois  matter? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  recollect  from  memory,  now,  what  I  said. 
I  presume  I  have  a  copy  of  the  telegram,  but  I  do  not  recollect  from 
memory  what  I  did  say  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  Mississippi  Sena- 
tors voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  both  voted  against  him,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did,  and  the  record  so  shows. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course  they  did.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Hines  about 
his  efforts  with  reference  to  various  Senators. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  for  information.    I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  yes;  they  both  voted  against  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Kern.  I  have  no  further  questions  now.  Of  course,  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Hines  will  be  called  to  the  stand  later  on  for 
further  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  are  further  questions  you  will  be 
excused,  Mr.  Hines. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  understanding — ^that  Mr.  Hines  is 
to  be  recalled  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  As  I  say,  of  course,  he  is  subject  to  recall  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  witness  Burgess,  who  testified  before  the  committee  last  week, 
in  which  he  incloses  to  me,  as  per  an  arrangement  which  he  said  he 
made  on  the  stand  w^hen  he  was  a  witness,  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by 
him  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  letter? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  original  letter  is  in  the  record.  This  is  the  carbon 
copy.  I  will  submit  it  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  If 
they  find  it  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original,  then,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee,  I  will  return  it  to  Mr.  Burgess.  In  looking 
it  over  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  correct  copy,  though  I  have  not  com- 
pared it  with  the  original. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one  did  you  have,  Mr.  Healy,  as  attorney  for 
the  Helm  committee  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  one  which  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Farrar  (after  examining  copy).  This  is  it.    I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  the  original  that  you  had  as  attorney  for 
the  Helm  committee  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  use  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  in  evidence  or  used  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  I  did  not  have  it  at  Springfield,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  intention  now,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  My  intention  is  to  call  Mr.  James  Keeley.  providing 
counsel  are  through.    They  were  calling  witnesses  last. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  that  is  all  we  wish  to  call  just  now. 
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The  Chaikman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  committee  will  take  up  this  question  of  the 
telegrams. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
cess.) 

Mr.  Marble.  We  will  call  Mr.  Keeley. 

The  Chairman.  Before  proceeding  I  will  say  that  the  telegrams 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  before  we  adjourned  will  be  handed  to 
Judge  Hanecy,  to  be  produced  at  any  time  the  committee  would  like 
to  examine  them  further. 

(The  telcCTams  referred  to  were  thereupon  handed  by  the  chair- 
man to  Mr.  Hanecy.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  KEELET. 

James  Keeley,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
f  ollow.-r : 

Mr.  Marble.  Your  name  is  James  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  Newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  your  present  employment  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  vou  the  chief  managmg  editor  of  that  publica- 
tion ? 

Mr.  ILeeley.  I  am  general  manager  and  editor. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  your  authority  and  duty  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  authority  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  all  departments? 

Mr.  Keelef.  In  all  departments. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  direct  the  editorial  policies? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Now  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  your  authority  in  the  year  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  same  as  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Throughout  the  year? 

Mr.  Kep:ley.  No;  not  throughout  the  year.  About  the  latter 
part  of  February  or  the  first  of  March,  I  should  say,  I  was  placed 
m  control  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  Before  that  what  were  your  duties? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  as  complete  authority  as  you  now  possess? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  absolutely.    I  was  subordinate  to  the  eaitor. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVlio  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley-.  Mr.  Medill  McCormick. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  the  change? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Only  as  I  stated  it  a  minute  ago — the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  first  part  of  March. 
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Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  vou  been  with  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Between  20  and  21  years. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us,  briefly,  the  various  capacities  in  which  you 
have  served  in  connection  with  that  paper. 

Mr.  Keelef.  Reporter;  assistant  city  editor;  city  editor;  manag- 
ing editor,  and  editor. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  in  the  newspaper  business  before  entering 
the  em^oy  of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keelet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  owns  the  Clucago  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  corporation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  Will  you  tell  us  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  Joseph  Medill  estate,  the  Cowles  estate,  the 
Uoyd  estate — that  holding  has  recently  been  divided. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  mean  the  Brq^s  estate  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  Bross  estate ;  yee ;  the  Lloydfi  awn  it  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  Bross  estate  and  the  Lloyd  estate  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  it  is  the  Bross  estate,  and  the  present  owners 
are  all  named  Lloyd.    They  are  ^andsons  of  Bross. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  four  Uoyd  boys  are  grandsons  of  Bross. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prof.  Colbert  is  a  stockholder;  also  the  Cowles 
estate ;  the  Lloyds ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Patterson's  daughter,  Eleanor  Patter- 
son, who  married  the  Count  Gizcyski;  the  estate  of  Conrad  Kahler, 
who  was  one  of  the  old-time  em^lovees,  and  Mr.  Medill  McCormick, 
I  think,  is  a  stockholder,  and  his  brother,  R.  R.  McCormick,  1J/80; 
the  Medill  estate;  George  P.  IJpton,  formerly  an  employee;  and 
Horace  White,  more  recently  of  the  New  Yort  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  owns  the  control  ? 
.    Mr.  Keeley.  The  Medill  estate. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  owns  the  Medill  estate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  McCormick, 
the  daughters  of  Joseph  MediU. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  it  capitalized  at? 

Mr.  B[eeley.  There  are  2,000  shares,  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  they  a  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  of  none  being  sold. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes ;  but  I  mean  have  they  a  par  value  stated  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  the  value  was  $200^000  when  the  company 
was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  would  be  2.000  shares  at  $100  per  share? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  would  be  the  stated  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  KJEELEY.  I  could  not  put  any  real  value  on  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  worth  more  than  that.  I  will  say  that  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  property  is  worth  anywhere  from  $7,500,000  to 
$10,000,000.  That  is  an  estimate  made  by  outsiders.  What  the  own- 
ers regard  as  its  value  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  includes  the  newspaper,  plant,  real  estate,  and 
goodwill? 
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Mr.  Keelet.  And  buildings. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Between  $7,500,000  and  $10,000,000  f 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  That  has  been  the  value  placed  on  it  by  people 
who  have  speculated  as  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  juat  wanted  to  know  what  you  had  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  of  its  stock  being  traded  in  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  only  transfer  of  stock  that  I  iiave  any  knowl- 
edge of  was  the  sale  of  10  shares  bv  Mr.  R.  W.  Patterson  some  five 
or  six  or  seven  years  ago  to  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  and  Mr.  R.  R. 
McCormick. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  any  of  the  McCormicks  who  are  concerned  with 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  own  stock  in  the  Tribune  Co.,  as 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  of  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Does  he,  at  all,  advise  with  you  reirardiiur  the  nolicv 
of  the  Tribune?  J        ^       ^        i^    y 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  has. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Or  direct  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  has.  I  never  spoke  to  him  until  I  met  him 
down  here  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
toward  Senator  Lorimer  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  White  naat- 
tcr — that  is,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  paper  in  the  time  after  hia 
election  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  White  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  there  was  no  expressed  attitude  one  way  or 
the  other.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  the  Tribune  a  traditional  policy  of  enmity  to 
Senator  Lorimer 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Marble  (continuing).  Which  you  inherited  from  your  pre- 
decessore  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  know  it  if  there  were? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Well,  Mr.  Marble,  I  would  phrase  that  differently, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  the  Tribune  has  always  opposed  S^uator 
Lorimer.  Until  I  took  control  of  the  paper  I  had  practicall)' 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  formulating  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
and  at  thi.s  moment  I  do  not  recall  anything  that  came  up  prac- 
tically whicJi  would  .serve  to  bring  forward  the  attitude  of  the 
paper  toward  the  Senator.  I  know  the  day  after  his  electicn  an 
editorial  was  printed  which  I  hardly  think  could  be  regarded  as 
distinctly  hostile. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  have  this  editorial 
read?  It  is  about  one-third  of  a  column  long,  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  Friday,  May  28,  1909,  two  days  after  the  election. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ilealy  that  it  was  in  the  former  record. 

Mr.  Haxpxv.  That  is  not  what  he  referred  to,  is  it?  lie  said  the 
next  (lay  after  the  election. 

ilr.  ivKKLEv.  I  meant  approximately.  It  might  have  been  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after.  That  is  the  editorial.  I  think  there  was 
only  one.    I  would  say  the  editorial  that  was  printed. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr.  Marble.  I  want  to  develop  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  reasons  for  its  actions  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  I 
can.  from  this  witness,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  him 
and  to  the  committee  to  read  this  editorial  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  editorial  to  which  I  have  reference  is  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  Friday,  May  28, 1909,  in  the  second  column  of 
the  tenth  page,  the  editorial  page,  headed  "  The  senatorial  election," 
and  reading  as  follows: 

"  The  Illinois  senatorial  contest  is  over  and  the  result  needs  no  ex- 
tended discussion.  The  Tribune  can  not  approve  it,  but  without 
regard  to  the  personality  of  the  new  Senator  elect.  It  does  not  think 
the  result  is  right  in  view  of  the  expressions  of  the  voters  at  the 
primary  last  August.  The  Tribune  has  considered  that  the  primary 
election  ought  to  be  held  conclusive.  It  accepted  the  result  of  the 
primary  and  thereafter  supported  the  candidate  whom  it  had  not 
originally  indorsed.  For  the  outcome  some  of  the  more  ardent 
friends  of  the  direct-primary'  law  are  largely  responsible,  and  it  does 
not  alter  the  situation  that  some  of  the  best  Republicans  in  the  legis- 
lature have  voted  for  the  newly  elected  Senator. 

"  That  he  has  been  elected  largely  by  Democratic  votes  does  not 
in  itself  disturb  the  Tribune.  The  Tribune  will  usually  welcome  the 
support  of  Democratic  votes  for  Republican  candidates  whether 
voting  for  a  Republican  Senator  or  a  Republican  President  The 
discontent  of  this  paper  relates  to  the  Republican  legislators  and 
Republican  leaders  who  have  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  results  of  a  pri- 
mary that  ought  fairlv  and  justly  to  have  been  held  binding. 

"  The  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  it  may  be  remarked  in  this 
connection,  has  been  exceptionally  fertile  in  mistakes,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  its  members  should  devote  the  two  remaining  days  of  this 
demoralized  session  to  the  enactment  of  some  of  the  meritorious 
measures  that  have  thus  far  escaped  the  legislative  wastebasket. 
This  suggestion  is  especially  worthy  of  the  prompt  consideration  of 
those  leaders  who  have  proved  their  control  of  the  operations  of  the 
assembly  so  conclusively  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  Respecting  the  new  Senator  elect,  the  Tribune  hardly  will  be 
accused  of  undue  favoritism.  It  has  been  aggressive  and  thorough- 
going in  its  opposition  to  him  at  many  points  of  his  career.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  his  many  merits.  No  one  questions  his 
ability.  In  manv  respects  he  is  an  able,  efficient  Congressman.  What 
the  Tribune  wislhes  to  see  him  become  is  more  of  a  statesman  and 
less  of  a  boss  politician. 

"  The  opportunity  before  Mr.  Lorimer  in  his  new  career  is  a  great 
one,  and  the  Tribune  expresses  its  hope  that  he  will  make  use  of  it 
to  his  own  ci-edit  and  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  His  election,  under  the  circumstances,  may  or 
may  not  arouse  a  storm  in  Illinois  Republican  politics,  but  if  it  does 
the  outcome  is  likely  to  depend  largely  on  the  future  course  of  the 
new  Senator." 

Did  you  write  that  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  direct  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did. 
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Mr.  Makble.  It  speaks  of  the  opposition,  thoroughgoing  and  com- 
plete in  the  past. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  Tribune  had  been  opposed  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Practically  throughout  his  entire  political  career  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  White  publication  was  made  on  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  had  the  manuscript  been  in  your  posses-^ 
sion  before  you  printed  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  think  I  received  that  about  the  first  week  in  March. 
1  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  can  give  you  the  approximate 
date  through  a  document  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  the  document  with  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    Shall  I  read  it? 

Mr.  Marble.  Fix  the  date. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  dated  March  11,  1910. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  date  on  which  this  document  came  into 
your  possession  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no.  I  said  I  could  fix  the  date  by  this  date.  1 
can  go  back  and  say  that  it  was  approximately  one  week  before  this. 

Mr.  Marble.  Approximately  on  March  4  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  then,  in  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask  you,  I 
will  refer  to  the  time  between  March  1  and  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  White  matter.  I  mean  March  and  April  of  the  year  1910. 
During  that  time  were  you  personally  acquainted  with  Senator  Lori- 
mer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  do  not  believe  I  talked  with  Senator  Lorimer 
more  than  three  times  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  seen  him  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  and  during  that  period.    My  recollection  is  that 

Srobably  my  second  or  third  conversation  with  the  Senator  occurred 
uring  that  period. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  described  the  attitude  of  the  Tribune  to- 
ward him.    Had  you  any  personal  diflSculty  with  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Or  any  business  relations  with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Edward  Hines  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  thmk  my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Hines  occurred 
during  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  on  lumber.  That  was  some  little 
time  prior  to  this,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  did  know  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  ves:  I  did  know  Mr.  Hines.  I  knew  of  him  and 
I  knew  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  unpleasant  relationship  with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  would  not  regard  it  as  particularly  unpleasant. 
There  was  one  incident,  though,  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  better  tell  us. 
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Mr.  KEEiiEY.  Mr.  Hines  came  up  to  see  me  about  the  duty  on 
Imnber. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  IBUsMKY,  Why,  I  can  not  fix  that  exactly.  I  will  sfiy  tl^^  it 
was  subsequent  to,  I  believe,  the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  X  arrive  ^t  th^t  a^s  I  tell  ^ou  the  story. 
We  (}isagre^  on  the  lumber  matter,  and  Mr.  Hines  said, '"  Why,  we 
have  ^iven  you  $600  recently."  I  said,  "  What?  "  He  said,  "  Why, 
we  paid  you  $600,  for  a  page  ad  in  this  special  edition,"  and  my  mem- 
ory now  is  that  was  the  big  paper  that  we  got  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  or  it  might  have  been  some 
other  occasion  when  there  was  a  special  edition ;  and  we  had  some  lit- 
tle conversation  about  that,  and  Mr.  Hines  seemed  to  think  th^t  be^ 
oau^e  he  h^d  placed  this  page  advertisement  in  the  Tribune  and,  as  he 
said,  given  us  $600,  that  we  owed  him  something.  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  that  was  not  so,  nnd  I  returned  the  $600,  he  nolding  to  that 
theory.  I  sent  him  bacl^  the  $600  and  told  him  we  did  not  want  his 
money;  that  there  was  absolutely  no  oonnection  between  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  Tribune  and  its  editorial  opinions. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Is  there  any  connectioq  between  that  occurrence  iind 
tl^0  publication  of  the  White  confession  ? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hines  had  anything  to 
^o  with  it. 

Mr.  M.\BBLE.  Or  anj^  part  that  the  Tribune  had  in  that  publica- 
tion? 

Mr.  KxELEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Or  with  regard  to  any  publication  of  Mr.  Hines's 
name  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  EjBEi^r.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  Imow  Mr.  Wiehe  during  that  time,  March 
and  April,  1910?^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  no  relationship  with  him  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  no  unpleasantness  existed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  C.  S.  Funk  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Funk  and  I  had  met  him  once  or 
twice  probably  in  the  preceding  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  I  don't  remember  when.  I  would  not  have  known  him  if 
he  had  walked  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  regarding  the  publica- 
tion of  the  AVhite  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  in  regard  to  any  of  your  utterances  or  acts  with 
relj^tion  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  IvEEi^Y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Bancroft  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  known  Mr.  Bancroft  four  or  five  years;  yea 

Mr.  Marble.  Closely? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  we  belonged  to  a  little  club,  called  the  Way- 
farers. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  advise  with  him  regarding  the  publi- 
cation of  the  White  letter? 
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Mr.  Keei^y.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  with  regard  to  any  utterance  of  the  Tribune 
regarding  this  ^neral  controversy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  rfo;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Wirt  H.  Cook? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  had  never  seen  or  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Never  advised  with  him  regarding  his  testimony  or 
regarding  your  publication  ? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  any  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  William  O'Brien  during  that  time? 

Mr.  KeeliJy.  Never  had  laid  eyes  on  the  gentleman  or  talked  with 
him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  advised  with  him  or  conferred  with  him  at 
aU? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  help  to  bring  tiie  testimony  of  Cook  and 
O'Brien  to  the  attention  of  the  Helm  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  did.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  brought  to  your  attention  before  it  was  given? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Xo;   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.     That  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.   Marble.  What  were  your  personal   relations  with  Senator 
Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Friendly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  him  well? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  knew  him  fairly  well;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhat  was  the  Tribune's  attitude  toward  Senator 
Hopkins  ? 

MV.  Keeley.  In  this  contest? 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  senatorial  primary  election,  first. 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  supported  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  support  him  while  the  legislature  was  in 
session  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did,  continuously. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  with  him  regarding  the  publication 
of  the  AMiite  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  regarding  any  of  your  publications  on  this  gen- 
eral subject? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  Tribune's  attitude  toward  Gov.  De- 
neen  durin|2:  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Friendly. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  his  supporter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  have  supported  Gov.  Deneen  and  we  have  criti- 
cized him. 

Mr.  Marbijc.  Supported  him  whenever  he  has  run  for  office,  haven't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  advised  his  election? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  personally  friendly  with  him? 
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Mr.  Keelev.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  advise  with  Gov.  Deneen  regarding  the 
White  stor}'  before  it  was  published  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  two  conversations  with  him,  one  conversation 
with  him  before  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  the  first  conversation  had  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

Mr.  Marble.  ^Vhen? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  On  the  night  of  March  16. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  tell  him  vou  had  a  manuscript  from  Mr. 
White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  I  had  a  story. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  Mr.  AVhite? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  I  had  a  story  of  a  legislator  who  had  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  bribed  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  and  also  that  he 
bad  received  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his  share  of  the  jack  pot. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  a  Democratic  legislator? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  tell  him  it  was  a  labor  man  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  in  his  judg- 
ment would  be  the  proper  step  to  take  to  verify  the  story.  He  had 
been  State's  attorney  there  for  eight  years,  and  he  spoke  of  proof 
such  as  hotel  registers,  bank  books,  bank  records,  records  of  railroad 
attorneys,  and  things  of  that  kind  as  being  the  necessary  proof  to 
sustain  the  unsupported  allegation  as  I  had  it  at  that  time  of  the 
man  who  had  suomitted  this  story  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  outline  the  story  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Brieflv,  ves ;  but  not  specifically  in  detail. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  show  the  manuscript  to  him  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  the  manuscript  with  you  when  you 
talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  advise  you  to  publish  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  ask  for  his  advice.  I  told  him  if  it  was 
true  I  was  going  to  print  it  if  I  could  prove  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Speaker  Shurtleff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  also  told  him  if  it  was  true  I  was  going  to  submit  it 
to  the  State's  attorney ;  that  I  had  a  duty  other  than  that  of  a  news- 
paper man. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  that  to  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Speaker  Shurtleff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  had  met  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  have  anv  personal  unpleasantness  toward 
him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  Tribune's  attitude  toward  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Critical  at  times,  and  otherwise  at  others. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  supported  him  for  election  ? 
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Mr.  Ke?:ley.  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  the  first  time — well,  I 
better  not  say,  because  I  do  not  remember.  The  paper  is  the  best 
evidence  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  he  ever  been  to  the  Tribune  office  to  talk  with 
you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  During  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  ShuHleff  up  there 
once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  what  he  was  there  upon  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  he  came  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  just  the  bare  recollection  of  having  seen 
him  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  Tribune's  attitude  toward  him  during 
these  two  months? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prior  to  the  publication? 

Mr.  Marble.  Prior  to  the  publication. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  are  you  covering,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  covering  the  immediate  time  when  this  manu- 
script was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tribune. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  The  publication  was  on  April  30,  and  that  would 
make  this  March  and  April,  1910. 

Senator  Gamble.  March  4  to  April  30,  1910. 

Mr.  KEELEY.  Yes ;  the  first  week  in  March  it  came  into  my  hands, 
approximately.  I  do  not  remember  any  attitude  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  any  personal  unpleasantness  with  Mr. 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  Tribune  had 
fought  him— criticized  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  had  been  criticized,  but  I  would  not  state 
for  what  or  when  or  how. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  the  Tribune  had  any  attitude  toward  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  remember 

any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Link? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  existed. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  with  anv  of  these  people  whom  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  regarding  the  publication  of  the  White  story, 
except  Gov.  Deneen,  in  the  way  that  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen  more  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  talked  with  him  after  the  story  was  printed. 
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ilr.  Marble.  ^Vhen  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kkeijsy.  I  think  it  was  about  between  12.30  o'clock  and  1 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  date  of  the  publication,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  little  after  1.     We  will  average  it  and  make  it  1  a.  m. 

Mr.  MARiiLE.  What  was  the  occasion  or  your  talk  with  him  then? 

ilr.  KEEiJiY.  After  we  had  sent  the  first  edition  to  press  we  went 
upstairs  to  the  little  clubhouse  we  have  on  the  roof  of  the  Tribune 
Building.  The  managing  editor,  the  night  editor,  the  city  editor, 
the  si^orting  editor,  and  the  foreman  composing  room  go  up  there^ 
and  we  have  a  night  lunch,  and  we  generallv  discuss  there  what 
new  matter  there  is  for  the  second  edition,  and  in  that  conversation 
that  night  I  think  the  city  editor  said  that  he  expected  a  story  from 
Gov.  I^neen  that  they  had.  and  we  had  a  man  at  the  Union  League 
Club  waiting  for  him^  that  he  was  in  town  on  some  political  mission. 
1  siiid  that  I  would  like  to  get  an  interview  with  him  on  this  story. 
So  the  city  editor  or  some  one  called  up  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
got  hold  of  our  man  down  there  and  asked  him  to  ask  the  governor 
when  he  came  in  to  call  me  up,  and  shortly  after  that  the  governor 
did  call  me  up,  and  I  said, "  Governor.  I  have  a  story  here  that  I  think 
will  interest  you,  and  I  would  like  to  send  it  down  and  have  you 
take  a  look  at  it."  He  said,  "  I  will  come  up  to  the  office."  He  came 
to  the  office  and  came  into  my  office,  and  I  called  a  stenographer,  and 
sent  him  upstairs  to  get  a  couple  of  papers  of  the  first  edition.  I 
showed  them  to  the  governor  and  asked  him  for  an  interview.  He 
protested  thlit  there  was  a  little  bit  too  much  there  to  read  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  said  that  he  could  not  give  a  long  or  an  ex^ 
tended  interview,  or  a  detailed  interview.  I  men  askeahim  if  he 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  this 
matter,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  say  anything  about  that,  he 
could  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  then  called  in  a  stenographer 
and  he  dictated  the  interview  that  we  printed  in  the  second  edition 
that  morning — short,  nothing  much  in  it:  glittering  generalities,  a8 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  at  all  suggest  to  the  governor  some  thing- 
that  he  did  not  sav  ? 

ft. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  interview  did  not  come  up  to  your  expectations, 
however,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee.  I  will  read 
the  interview.    It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Might  I  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  is  the  one? 

Mr.  Marble.  Surely. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  that  is  it.  It  must  be  the  one.  of  course,  be^- 
cause  there  was  onlv  one. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  on  the  second  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Saturday,  April  30,  1910,  across  the  top  of  the  three  center  columns, 
and  is  as  follows: 

GOV.   DKNKEN   URGK8  SEARCHINli   LEGISLATIVE  INVESTIGATION. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Tribune: 

I  have  not  of  course,  read  the  article  in  detail,  but  Its  subject  has  l)een  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  representative  of  the  Tribune  to-night.  It  is  a  startling  story, 
and  an  exhaustive  investigation  should  be  had  to  ascertain  the  facts  regmrding 
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the  cbar^eB  made  therein.  Meuiber8  of  the  legislature  are  charged  by  a  fellow 
member  with  eorrnption.  It  is  due  to  the  i)eoi>le  and  due  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature  tbat  a  searching  investigation  should  be  made  and  all  the  facta 
elicited.  ? 

C.  S.  Deneen,  Oovernar, 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  April  30,  1910.  The  '\\Tiite  publication  is  partly 
on  thatj)age  and  partly  on  the  reverse  page. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Might  I  ask  if  you  find  a  star  in  the  date  line? 

Mr.  Marble.  A  star  is  in  the  date  line. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  star  identifies  it  as  the  second  edition.  And  also 
on  the  front  page  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  There  is  a  star  in  the  date  line  of  the  front  page 
opposite  the  words  "  Price,  2  cents." 

That  is  a  way  of  identifying  the  second  editions  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  then — three  stars  now, 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  give  Gov.  Deneen  a  copy  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  see  the  proof  before  the  page  was  made  up  ?      . 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  see  the  manuscript  before  he  saw  it  in  the  printed 
page? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not.  There  was  not  any  manuscript  until  8 
o'clock  that  night  of  the  story  that  was  printed. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  Was  there  at  that 
time  any  unfriendliness  between  the  Tribune  and  Senator  Lorimer 
growing  out  of  some  controversy  about  a  school  lot  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  Why,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  controversy. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  was  a  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  a  controversy  that  raged  for  a  number  of 
years ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  Tribune  Building  is  situated  upon  a  piece  o{ 
school  land? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  controversy  was  as  to  its  leasehold  interest 
in  that? 

Mr.  IvEELtn'.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  was  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  has  been  settled  in  the  courts.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  in  the  courts  then  or  not.    I  assume  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  Senator  Lorimer  as  an  opponent  of 
yours  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    I  never  connected  him  with  that. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Were  you  influenced  in  i)ublishing  this  story  by  any- 
tliing  that  occurred  in  that  school-lot  controversy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absohitely  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wlien  did  vou  first  meet  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Tlie  first  week  in  March:  some  day  of  the  fii'st  week 
in  March.  1910. 

Mr.  Marble.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mv  secretary,  Mr.  Hammer,  told  me  in  the  afternooi. 
that  a  labor  member  of  the  legislature  had  l)een  in  to  see  me,  with  a 
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tale  of  corniption  in  the  legislature.  I  was  busy  that  afternoon,  and 
I  told  Mr.  Hammer  to  tell  him  to  come  back  again.  He  came  back 
the  next  day  and  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  had  any  previous  communication  or  over- 
tures from  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  been  sending  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  not.    I  did  not  know  that  he  existed. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  came  unsolicited  by  you?    , 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  been  solicited  to  come  by  any  member  of  the 
Tribune  force? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  been  sent  to  you  by  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  KjaiLEY.  He  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  who  did  send  him,? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  subsequently. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  anyone  else  told  you  ?  Has  the  person  who  sent 
him  told  you  that  he  did  send  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  simply  Mr.  White's  statement  as  to  the 
person  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  did  he  say  sent  him  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  that  he  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Wright  and 
some  labor  leaders,  and  that  they  had  gone  over  the  list  of  the  papers 
in  Chicago,  and  finally  decided  on  the  Tribune  as  the  paper  to 
which  it  should  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Wright,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  it  is  the  same.    He  said  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  indicate  other  than  to  say  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Keeley-.  No;  but  my  inference  was  that  it  was  that  Mr. 
Wright — if  his  initials  are  E.  R. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  tell  you  what  his  business  was  when 
he  called  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  first  time? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  he  was  pretty  mysterious:  he  did  not  have  his 
paper,  or  his  book,  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  the  subject  matter  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Only  in  the  most  general  way.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  or  a  cat  in  a  bag,  and  that  if  he 
wanted  to  do  any  business  with  me  he  would  have  to  show  what  he 
lad. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  wanted  to  sell  you  something? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ho  did ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  that  he  had  a  story  that  he  wanted  to  sell? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  for  advice  as  to  what  market  to  seek? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  he  told  me  of  his  failure  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Marbi^e.  What  markets  did  he  tell  you  he  had  failed  in? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  he  had  sent  it  to  two  magazines,  I  believe, 
ni  New  York.  I  think  he  mentioned  Everybody^  and  Doubleday, 
Pnge  &  Co.,  I.  think.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  submitted  it  to  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  L.  O. 
Brown  ? 

Mr.  Keeij:y.  Xo  ;  he  never  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Makbi^.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  submitted  it  to 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  assume  that  anybody  said 
that  it  was  submitted  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  was  following  the  inference  of  the  witness's 
answer.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  submitted  to  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  was  going  to  explain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  assumed  in  the  question  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  Yes;  and  the  assumption  was  based  upon  what  I 
thought  was  a  suggestion  in  the  witness's  answer.  I  was  somewhat 
astonished. 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  did  I  sav? 

Mr.  Marble.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Kkeley.  No.  The  only  knowledge  I  have  of  any  connection 
between  Mr.  White  and  Senator  Lorimer  was  conveyed  in  the  story, 
I  believe,  when  he  told  of  writing  Senator  Lorimer  a  letter,  saying 
that  he  had  written  this  story,  and  he  thought  it  was  worth  some  large 
sum  of  money,  $75,000  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  claim  to  you  that  he  had  had  any  personal 
conference  with  Senator  Lorimer  at  anv  time? 

Mr.  Kekley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  iL\RBi^..  Either  before  or  after  the  election? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  present  at  this  inter- 
view? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  send  Mr.  White  to  you, 
do  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  as  far  as  I  know;  and  Mr.  Medill  McCormick 
was  not  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  Mr.  McCormick's  relationship  to  the  Trib- 
une at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  had  he  been  on  leave  of  absence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  went  down  into  Kansas,  to  Wichita,  I  believe,  and 
made  an  address  there  on  Washington's  Birthday,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  then  went  on  a  horseback  trip  down  in  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee;  and  his  leave  of  absence  was  extended,  and  he  has  never 
been  back. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  returned  from  Europe  about  10  days  ago,  Sena- 
tor, or  two  weeks  ago,  or  something  of  that  kind;  quite  recently. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  position  did  he  have  on  the  Tribune  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  the  time  he  was  editor.  Senator. 

Mr.  M.VRBLE.  Was  the  White  matter  submitted  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  me? 

Mr.  Marble.  By  you  or  by  White,  or  by  anybody? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  not  submitted  by  me.  I  assume  it  was  not 
submitted  by  White,  because  I  learned  subsequently  that  when  White 
came  to  the  Tribune  office  he  asked  for  Mr.  McCormick,  and  found 
out  that  he  was  not  there,  and  was  referred  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  come  to  see  Mr.  McCor- 
mick ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  at  that  time,  I  think.  I  think  we  had  some  sub- 
sequent talk  as  to  how  he  came  to  the  Tribune,  and  I  think  in  that 
talk  he  said  he  had  been  advised  to  come  to  the  Tribune,  and  had 
been  told  to  see  Mr.  McCormick;  and  not  finding  Mr.  McCormick 
there,  he  had  been  directed  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  decided  that  the  publication  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  directed  by  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  By  a  communication  of  any  sort  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  By  telegram  or  telephone  or  letter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  it  your  practice  to  buy  information? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  buy  any  piece  of  news,  if  it  is  true,  or  I  think 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  policy  peculiar  to  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    News  is  merchandise. 

Mr.  Marble.  liefore  publishing  this  communication  did  you  inves- 
tigate it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  make  arrangements  to  investigate  it? 
When,  with  reference  to  the  first  call  upon  you  by  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  nay  within  10  davs  or  so. 

Mr.  Marbl?:.  Did  he  bring  the  manuscript  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes :  he  brought  the  manuscript  to  me,  and  made  me 
sign  a  document  that  I  would  not  reveal  it  to  anyone.  I  promised  to 
read  it  and  let  him  know  what  I  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  left  it  with  vou? 

Mr.  Keeley.  lie  left  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Marbij;:.  Did  vou  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Kep:ij':y.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  call  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeli-^y.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us,  then,  what  you  did. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Then  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  substantiate  the 
story,  or  if  there  was  any  substantiation  possible,  we  would  buy  the 
story,  if  we  could  agree  with  him  on  the  price,  and  print  it;  that  if 
he  could  not  substantiate  the  story,  we  would  not  print  it;  and  that 
if  we  could  not  agree  with  him  cm  the  price,  we  would  not  print  it, 
and  he  could  take  the  manuscript  and  go  somewhere  else  where  he 
might  get  a  better  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  accede  to  those  terms? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 
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Mr.  Keei^y.  Then  we  investigated  it,  and  made  a  contract  with 
him,  and  printed  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  investigate  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  sending  reporters  out  to  interrogate  the  various 
members  of  the  legislature  whose  names  were  given  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  the  money  in  the  bathroom  at  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Southern  Hotel;  and  Mr.  Austrian,  our  counsel  in  the 
matter,  took  charge  of  that  line  of  investigation,  and  finally  we 
decided  that  we  had  a  prima  facie  case,  and  we  printed  it. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Did  you  investigate  it  through  anycne  other  than 
reporters  for  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  some  detectives. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  made  the  arrangements  for  th(se  detectives? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did.  or  Mr.  Austrian:  either  one  or  l)oth,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  vou  secure  the  detectives? 

Mr.  Keeley.  McGuire  &  A\niite:  and  subsequently  we  employed 
or  Mr.  Austrian  employed  for  us  a  man  named  Hunter. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVhat  did  the  detectives  do? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  want  to  sav  this,  that  I  think  I  am  giving  a  wrong 
impression,  because  I  turned  this  document  over  to  the  State's  attor- 
ney about  the  1st  of  April,  or  somewhere  along  about  that  time;  I 
do  not  know  the  ex-^ct  date;  and  prior  to  that  McGuire  had  done 
some  work  on  the  case:  but  as  soon  as  I  turned  the  matter  over  to 
the  State's  attorney  Mr.  AVeyman  employed  Mr.  McGuire,  and  I  had 
nothing  further  to  do  with  his  activities  or  with  his  bills. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  direct  or  have  to  do  with  the  trips  of  White 
around  the  State? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  did,  because  it  nat- 
urally was  done  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  he  was  representing  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  those  trips  at  your  expense? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  all  my  papers  here.  T  do  not  remember.  I 
think  they  are  all  here;  everything. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  them. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Do  you  mean  all  the  vouchers  covering  all  the  ex- 
penses of  this? 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  can  answer  as  to  the  expense  of  this 
investigation,  and  as  to  the  portion  of  it  for  which  you  paid,  if  you 
paid  only  a  portion. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  here  a  voucher  for  $353.55,  the  expenses  of  a 
reoorter  named  Odell,  on  one  of  these  trips  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Hani-xsy.  Give  the  date,  please. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  bill  is  dated  Mav  23,  and  it  is  entitled  "  Ex- 
pense  on  trip  of  April  24  to  May  9,  inclusive." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1910. 

Mr.  Marble.  Xow,  with  those  documents,  can  you  answer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  am  going  through  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Very  well.  Have  you  those  bills  arranged  chrono- 
logically ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo  ;  verv  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Perhaps  we  can  make  this  more  orderly,  Mr.  Keeley. 
I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  total  expense  to  the  Tribune  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  About  $20,000. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  have  vou  the  vouchers  covering  that  expendi- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  arrange  them  chronologically  in  the  order 
of  the  rendition  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  think  I  can. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  special  object  in  showing  the  particu- 
lars of  these  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Marbijb.  Simply  to  show  the  amount  that  the  Tribune  spent 
on  this  storv. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  $20,000. 

Mr.  Kj:eley.  $20,000  including  all  expenses,  legal  fees,  stenograph- 
ers' fees,  and  everything  else;  less  than  $20,000. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  believe  we  can  pass  that,  then,  without  further  ex- 
amination.   That  is  your  statement  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  May  we  have  the  same  privilege  that  the  other  side 
has  of  examining  these  vouchers? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  not  examined  these  vouchers.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, however. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  objection.  Judge.  You  may  look  at  them. 
[Handing  papers  to  Mr.  Hanecy.] 

Mr.  Marble.  These  vouchers  which  you  have  handed  to  Judge 
Hanecy  cover  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  entire  period  since  the  publication  of  the  story 
until  within  a  month  or  so,  probably. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Do  they  cover  any  expenditures  other  than  those 
connected  with  the  publication  and  investigation  of  this  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  were  two  bills  in  there  from  the  firm  of  Mayer, 
Meyer,  Austrian  &  Pratt,  that  cover  all  the  services  they  i>erformed 
for  the  Tribune  in  a  j)eriod  of  12  months.  The  bills  are  for  a  certain 
amount,  and  the  specific  services  are  itemized  in  them.  So  that  the 
totals  of  those  bills  of  our  lawyers  are  not  the  amounts  that  we  paid 
them  exclusively  for  their  services  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  Otherwise*  these  vouchers  refer  only  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Keeij!:y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  you  sent  the  Wliite  story 
to  the  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  about  April  1.  I  do  not  remember 
definitelv. 

•  ■ 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  the  publication  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  ves;   ves. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVas  White  sent  with  the  manuscript? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  I  told  White  one  night  when 
he  came  in  that  I  had  to  submit  the  storv^  to  the  State's  attorney. 
I  pointed  out  to  him.  the  second  or  third  time  that  he  came  in,  that 
there  was  one  inevitable  thing  that  would  happen,  and  that  is  that 
he  would  go  to  jail;  that  it  might  or  might  not  be  possible  to  cor- 
roborate his  storv  to  the  extent  of  conviction  in  other  cases,  but  that 
he  was  a  self-c(»nfes-ed  lawbreaker,  and  that  the  doors  of  Joliet 
were  wide  open  for  him  if  anybody  wanted  to  push  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  said  that  he  knew  it  and  that  he  would  go  to  jail  if  he 
had  to. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  go  to  Mr.  Weyman  willingly  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  finally  that  this  was  not  a  newspaper  story 
alone,  but  that  it  was  one  for  the  law  officers  of  Cook  County  to  look 
into,  and  that  I  turned  his  manuscript  over  to  the  State  s  attorney, 
and  he  might  expect  to  hear  from  the  State's  attorney,  I  rather 
ima^ned. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  you  had  turned  it  over  to  the  State's  at- 
torney ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  had  or  would,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
Senator. 

I  know  I  did.  I  know  I  told  him  of  it,  and  I  know  that  subse- 
quently he  was  sent  for  by  the  State's  attorney. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  it  was  turned  over  with  his  consent  to  the 
State's  attorney,  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not  say  that  I  asked  his  permission.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  too  big  a  thing,  and  that  it  had  to  go  there ;  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  send  it  there. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  Before  its  publication? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  express  his  unwillingness  to  have  it  or  him- 
self go  to  the  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  not  then.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  negotiations  he  did  not  seem  to  yearn  for  that  particularly. 
He  wanted  to  make  it  more  of  a  literary  effort  than  a  criminal  one. 

Mr.  Marbijj.  How  long  did  it  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  document? 

Mr.  Marble.  The  manuscript;  yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Until  after  the  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Brown* 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  succeed  in  printing  it  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  copies  made. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  have  copies  made? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Before  I  sent  it  to  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  retained  copies  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Three,  I  believe;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  copy  it  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  whole  thinja:  was  copied;  yes,  sir.  It  was  not 
all  used.  Mr.  Austrian  had  copies  made ;  I  think  he  had  three  copies 
made. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  it  was  not  all  used? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  not  the  entire  White  confession  published! 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  White  confession  was  published,  but  the  entire 
White  narrative  was  not  published. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  summarized  the  essential  features? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  we  printed  the  essential  features,  but  left  out 
his  theories  and  remedies  for  wrongs,  and  his  conclusions  and  poetry 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  printed  a  summary  of  the  essential  features! 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  not  a  summary ;  all  his  essential  features  in  his 
own  language. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  extracts  were  in  his  own  language? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  except  possibly  a  correction  here  and  there  for 
grammatical  or  other  reasons — professional  reasons. 
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Senator  Gamble.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say,  that  you  did  not  re- 
write it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  summarize  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gambia.  The  facts  that  he  had  stated  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  you  simply  took  extracts  in  his  own  words? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  vou  the  ori^nal  manuscript  as  written  by 
Mr.  White?  / 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir :  I  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  in  a  safe  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Will  you  send  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  that  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  it  in  his  own  handwriting,  or  typewritten  ? 
.  Mr.  Keeley.  In  his  own  handwriting.  Senator.  That  is,  I  assume 
it  is  his  handwriting? 

Senator  Kenyon.  W^as  it  all  complete  when  it  came  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Complete,  bound ;  that  is,  bound  in  a  legislative  d<x5u- 
ment  wrapper,  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  labeled — com- 
plete— a  bound  book. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  determine  to  print  this  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  afternoon  of  April  29. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  determined  you  to  print  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  telephone  me?-sage  that  I  received. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Keeley.  From  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  that  message? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  out  at  my  farm,  at  W^heaton,  and  I  was  called 
on  the  telephone,  and  he  told  me  that  a  special  grand  jury  would  be 
called  the  next  day  to  investigate  that  western  Indiana  matter. 
There  were  some  railroads  that  charged  §ome  of  their  real  estate 
agents,  I  believe 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  not  a  legislative  matter,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  no,  no;  it  was  another  matter.  I  think  Judge 
Hendley  was  indicted  at  that  time.  This  special  grand  jury  in  all 
probability  might  take  up  this  matter,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
proper  time  to  print  it.     So  I  came  in,  and  we  printed  it  that  night. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  Mr.  White  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  ho  lind  been  asked  to  come  to 
the  office  before  I  reached  the  office  or  that  he  was  brought  in  after  I 
got  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  then  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  State 
attornev's  office? 
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Mr.  •  Keeley.  At  that  moment  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  On  that  day ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Keeijcy.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  make  the  arrangements  with  Mr.  WTiite  to 
print  this  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us  what  was  said  and  done  there.  In  the  first 
place,  who  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  White,  myself,  Mr.  Austrian,  and  Mr.  McGuire. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  carried  on  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Austrian  and  myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  what  were  those  negotiations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  at  hist  he  wanted  $4,000.  He  came  down  to 
$4,000  and  I  stuck  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  named  a  higher  figure  theretofore? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Originally,  he  had  some  extensive  ideas  as  to  the 
vahie  of  the  story;  very  large. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  large? 

Mr.  Keely.  $50,000,  Senator.;  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  (tamble.  $50,000? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Had  he  ever  served  in  a  newspai)er  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  had  not.  Then  he  came  down  to  $3,500,  and  I 
tokl  him  that  we  had  already  spent  about  $200  on  it,  and  that  I 
would  split  the  difference  and  make  it  $3,250,  and  we  finally  agreed 
on  that.     I  gave  him  $2,000  then,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  thousand  dollars  cash,  I  believe,  or  $1,250.  I 
do  not  remember  what  it  was.     I  think  it  was  $2,000. 

Mr.  Marbiji:.  Why  did  you  not  pay  it  all  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Austrian  said — I  think  the  con- 
tract tells  why. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  vou  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  There  were  two  copies,  and  I  think  the 
State  of  Illinois  took  Mr.  White's  copy  and  I  think  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  Chicago  took  mine. 

Senator  (tamble.  Is  it  printed  in  the  record? 

Mr.  (lAMBLE.  It  is  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Both  copies  have  been  taken  by  due  process  of  law 
somewhere.  I  think  the  Senate  committee  got  mine,  and  the  State 
got  Mr.  White's. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  show  you  page  104  of  the  testimony  l)efore  the 
former  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  the  contract. 

Mr.  Mahble.  I  should  like  to  offer  this  in  evidence  again.  It  was 
exhibit  5  in  the  testimonv  of  Mr.  White  before  the  former  com- 
mittee,  and  apj)ears  on  page  KH  of  the  old  record.  Is  there  any 
necessitv  for  reading  it  now? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  it  into  this  record. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  suggest  that  the  reporter  copy  it  in,  and  that  it  be 
considered  as  read. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  AVhat  is  the  reason  there  given  as  to  why  the 
money  was  not  all  paid? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  it  was  to  be  paid — I  have  not  looked  at  this 
thing  for  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  had  better  be  read. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  contract  explains  that. 

Senator  Jones.  It  had  better  be  read,  because  several  of  us  have 
not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  it  if  you  please. 

(Mr.  Keeley  read  the  contract  referred  to,  as  printed  on  page  104 
of  the  printed  proceedings  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  a  subcommittee  thereof  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  certain  charges  against  William 
Lorimer,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  presented  by  Mr. 
Burrows,  December  21,  1910,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Washing- 
ton.   Government  Printing  Oflice,  1910. 

The  contract  is  in  words  and  figures  following:) 

"  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Office  of  Publisher, 

''Chicago,  III.,  April  29,  1910. 
"To  Charles  A.  White: 

"You  offered  to  sell  to  us  for  publication  a  story  written  by  you, 
which  story  gives  your  experience  while  a  member  of  the  hoiLse  of 
representatives  of  Illinois  during  1909-10,  and  giving  also  certain 
iniormation  as  to  what  transpired  by  reason  of  your  voting  for  cer- 
tain measures,  etc.,  while  a  member  of  such  house. 

"  We  refused  to  pay  you  for  that  story  or  to  print  the  same  unless 
such  story  was  verified  and  corroborated  by  persons  selected  by  the 
Tribune. 

"For  more  than  four  weeks  we,  with  your  cooperation,  through 
different  agencies  have  caused  your  story  to  be  fully  investigated. 

"For  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  hereby  granted  bv  you  to  the 
Tribune  Co.  to  publish  this  story,  or  a  revision  thereof,  or  excerpts 
therefrom,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  copyright  it  either  in  your 
name  or  in  that  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  but  in  wnich  shall  be  at  our 
election,  and  also  in  full  compensation  for  the  time  already  spent 
by  you  in  assisting  us  in  obtaining  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
facts  contained  in  this  story  and  in  full  payment  for  all  your  time 
which  shall  be  devoted  by  you  to  further  substantiate  this  story  at 
any  time,  which  time  you  hereby  agree  to  devote  to  that  purpose  as 
and  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  the  Tribune  Co.  hereby  agrees  to  pay 
you  $3,250,  of  which  said  sum  $1,250  shall  be  paid  upon  the  printing 
of  the  said  story  or  the  first  installment  thereof,  $1,000  thirty  days 
after  said  first  payment,  and  $1,000  sixty  days  thereafter. 

"  You  reserve  to  yourself  all  book  or  other  rights  to  the  story 
other  than  the  exclusive  newspaper  rights  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
which  belong  under  the  terms  hereof  to  the  Tribune  Co. 

"J.  Keeley, 
''Vice  President  Tribune  Co.^^ 


"  Chicago,  III.,  April  — ,  1910. 

"To  the  Chicago  Trihmie  and  the  Tribune  Co.: 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  have  read  the  above  and  foregoing  and  agree  to  the 
terms  thereof,  and  to  accept  the  sums  of  money  as  therein  set  forth, 
and  I  further  agree  to  devote  my  time  and  services  to  substantiate 
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the  story  referred  to  as  and  when  requested  by  you  so  to  do  and  in 
such  manner  as  you  may  direct. 

"  Charles  A.  White," 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  $1,250  that  was  paid. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  pay  the  remaining  $2,000? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did ;  and  we  paid  it  before  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  payments  did  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  just  made  one  subsequent  payment  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  paj^  it  before  or  after  he  acted  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  before.  I  think  the  reason  for  pay- 
ing him  was  this:  That  we  did  not  want  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
with  money  coming  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  any  bargain  with  him  as  to  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  testi- 
mony.   I  was  simply  printing  the  story. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  him  that  he 
should  testify  if  called  upon 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  consideration  of  these  payments? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  there  was 
no  manuscript  until  8  o'clock  that  night.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  in  this  way.  that  I  had  the  only  copy  that  we 
had  in  the  office  of  this  document  there.  We  had  typewritten  copies 
made.  I  should  not  have  said  8  o'clock.  It  was  7  o'clock;  because 
at  7  o'clock  I  turned  over  this  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Beck, 
who  was  then  acting  as  managing  editor,  and  I  indicated  the  portions 
of  the  manuscript  that  I  wanted  printed  next  morning.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  Tribune  of  the  following  morning,  with  the  story, 
there  was  what  we  call  a  five-column  box;  that  is,  some  matter  just 
five  columns  wide,  inclosed  in  some  rules,  in  the  center  of  the  first 
page.  I  wrote  that  matter  myself,  coming  in  from  Wheaton  that 
afternoon,  and  as  I  say,  when  1  turned  this  copy  of  the  Wliite  story 
over  to  Mr.  Beck  I  indicated  the  portions  that  I  wanted  printed 
the  next  morning;  and  no  one  in  the  office,  probably,  outside  of  two' 
or  three  men,  had  seen  the  story.  So  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying 
there  was  no  copy  in  existence. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  not  print  all  of  the  White  manuscript? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  It  would  have  filled  about  15  pages,  or  20  or  30  pages, 
and  it  was  not  germane.     I  would  not  have  printed  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  not  germane  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  this  story.    It  was  a  lot  of  tommyrot. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  there  disclosures  that  affected  others  than 
Senator  I^rimer,  which  you  did  not  print? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  not  a  ca?e  of  selecting  out  the  charges  against 
him  or  his  election? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.    The  other  w^as  a  lot  of  tommyrot. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  seen  the  manuscript,  but  I  want  your  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Ki':eley.  Yes;  I  say  there  was  none.  I  printed  all  the  news 
there  was  in  it  in  connection  with  Ml*.  White's  actual  experiences. 
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His  theories,  his  beliefs,  his  remedies,  his  quotations  from  poets,  and 
other  documents  I  did  not  print.  And  it  was  not  all  printed  that 
day.     There  were  subsequent  publications. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  want  you  to  print  it  all,  if  you  printed 
any  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  wanted  me  to  at  first,  but  I  soon  convinced 
him  that  I  would  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  essential  parts,  I  presume,  were  printed, 
where  he  charged,  or  reflected  upon  the  different  members  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xot  all  that  day,  but  on  subsequent  days,  Senator. 
My  recollection  is  that  for  three  or  four  days  we  printed  it  as  a 
continued  story. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  followed  it  as  a  sort  of  continuation  from 
dav  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gambia.  I  make  this  inquiry  because  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection.  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  not  Mr.  \Vhite  always  been  somewhat  perturbed 
because  you  did  not  print  his  entire  manuscript? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  been  told  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  you  so,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  w^hether  he  did  or  not.  He  may^  have 
done  it.     He  may  have  said  I  ought  to  have  printed  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Marbi^e.  tVas  the  story  that  you  published  written  by  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  he  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  story  that  you  published  taken  from  the 
manuscript  offered  to  you  by  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  w^as  it  written  in  the  office  by  some  editor  or 
employee  of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  directed  the  make-up  of  these  two  pages? 

Tlio  Chairman.  ^^Hiat  two  pages? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  beg  vour  partlon ;  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  Saturday,  April  30,  1910. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  I  did.  I  know  that  I  was  standing  at  the 
forms  when  (he  second  edition  went  to  press. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Now,  at  the  Imttoni  of  tne  last  column  of  the  second 
page  is  a  short  item  referring  to  the  banks  of  which  Senator  Lorimer 
IS  president.    Who  directed  that  to  be  placed  just  there? 

3fr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  form.  That  story 
is  about  that  long,  isn't  it?     [Indicating.] 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  a  hole  there,  and  I  said,  "  ^ATiat  have  you 
got  to  fill  this  hole?"  One  of  the  make-up  men  reached  over  on 
the  bank  and  said,  ''Here  is  an  item  that  just  fits."  I  said,  "What 
is  it? "  He  looked  at  the  heading  in  type,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  about 
Lorimer's  banks."    I  said,  ''  Put  it  in  there." 

Mr.  Marble.  WTien  y(»u  say  reached  over  on  the  "bank,"  you  do 
not  mean  Senator  Lorimer's  bank? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  That  is  a  newspaper  term? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  He  reached  over  and  picked  up  an  item  that 
he  thought  fitted  that  hole,  and  brought  it  over,  and  I  asked  him 
what  it  was,  and  he  said  it  was  about  Senator  Lorimer's  banks,  and 
1  said  to  put  it  in  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  say  to  put  that  in? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why;  because  it  fitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  theory  or  the  space  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mechanically. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  below  that,  in  black-faced  letters,  is  "Who  is 
coming  back?" 

Mr.  Keeley.  John  McCutcheon  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  that  refer  to  this  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir:  it  referred  to  John  C.  McCutcheon,  the  Tri- 
bune cartoonist,  who  had  been  shooting  lions  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  read  into  the  record  this  item  regarding  the 
banks : 

LOBIMEB    TO    BE    PBE8IDENT    OF    HIS    TWO    INSTITITTIONS — DIBECTOBS    OF    LA    SALLK 
STBEET  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  L\  SALLE  STBEET  TBUST  CO.   REACH   DECISION. 

Senator  WiUiam  Lorlmer  is  to  be  president  of  both  the  I^  SaUe  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  I^i  Salle  Street  Trust  Co.  They  will  o\>en  their  doors  to 
depositors  May  9. 

Final  decision  on  these  iK)ints  was  reached  yesterday  at  a  gathering  of  most 
of  the  directors  in  the  bank's  quarters  in  tlie  Rookery  Building,  but  as  sevenal 
of  the  eastern  directors,  including  President  Brown  of  the  New  Tork  Central 
Lines,  could  not  be  present,  the  formal  meeting  was  iK)sti)oned  until  Monday 
afternoon.  The  staff  of  employees  as  tentatively  selected  will  be  determined  at 
that  meeting,  and  will  be  at  their  desks  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  duties. 

Senator  Lorlmer  aiid  his  family  went  to  his  Fox  Lake  residence  in  the  after- 
noon to  open  it  for  the  summer  months. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Wiis  that  })ut  in  there  to  introduce  Senator 
Lorimer's  bank'^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  Here  was  the  foot  of  the  form.  I  was 
standing  here  and  the  niake-iip  rnan  was  standing  there;  and  back 
of  him  was  the  table,  approximately  at  which  Mr.  Marble  is  sitting, 
and  that  we  call  the  bank.  It  has  galleys  of  type.  There  was  a  hole 
there,  and  the  make-up  man,  the  printer,  reached  over  and  picked 
up  this  handful  of  type  and  he  said,  *'  Here  is  something  that  nts.'' 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  just  after  the  White  story  ^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  say  there  was  a  hole  there,  what  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  White  story  did  not  fill  the  seventh  column  of 
the  second  page.    That  is  how  tliat  happened. 

Mr.  Mahble.  I  will  exhibit  this  to  the  committee,  if  it  desires  to 
see  the  pa|>er. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  White  story  was  not  complete,  as  I  under- 
stand it.    You  did  not  publish  all  of  it  that  you  intended  to  publish? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  there  were  subsequent  publications. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Could  vou  not  have  added  a  little  to  the  White 
story  to  build  that  up? 

Mr.  Keeli':y.  Not  at  2.20  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  you  ought 
to  go  to  press  at  2.15.    We  were  late  that  morning. 
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Mr.  Marble.  AVho  prepared  the  headings  for  the  White  publica- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  wrote  that  top  line  across  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  that  top  line  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  '*  Democratic  legislator  confesses  that  he  was  bribed 
to  cast  vote  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator."  I  believe  Mr. 
Beck  wrote  this. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  White  did  not  write  the  headings,  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  write  the  subheads  to  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  "this"  will  you  not  explain  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  two  subordinate  headings  in  column  1  and  col- 
umn 7  of  page  1,  the  hanging  heads.  The  head  I  wrote  is  the  second 
column  line  across  the  top  of  the  page.  My  recollection  it  that  Mr. 
Beck  wrote  the  others. 

Senator  Fletcher.  T^t  us  hear  what  they  are.  We  have  not  that 
paper  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Shall  I  read  them  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  entire  head  is  as  follows: 

Democratic  legislator  confesses  that  he  was  bribed  to  cast  vote  for  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator. 

Then,  in  column  1,  page  1,  is  the  following: 

Charles  A.  White,  member  of  Illinois  Assembly,  tells  how  support  was 
bought. 

Gives  $1,000  as  price. 

Writes  details  of  his  exi)erlence,  alleging  Lee  O'Nell  Browne  participated  in 
the  deal. 

Says  he  got  $900  In  "  pot" 

In  column  7  there  is  the  following: 

Minute  account  of  reputed  dealings  in  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  and  Briggs  House. 
Brings  others*  names. 

Pen  picture  of  excitement  in  joint  session  last  year  when  "blond"  leader  wins 
victory. 

Says  his  purpose  was  good. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Were  the  portions  of  the  White  story  published  in 
sub-sequent  issues  of  the  Tribune  on  subsequent  days  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  brought  to  you  by  Mr.  WTiite? 

Mr.  Keeley.  All  those  portions  detailing  his  participation  in  that 
affair. 

Mr.  Marble.  Those  that  purported  to  be  written  by  him  were  taken 
from  manuscripts,  were  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  there 
were  copies  of  letters  which  he  had,  w^hicn  he  also  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  his  story. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  prepare  other  manuscripts  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Only  the  one? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Only  the  one;  and  he  did  not  prepare  that  for  me. 

Senator  Fletcher.  These  other  publications  followed  right  along? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Day  after  day  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Until  the  whole  story  was  published? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  he  did  not  prepare  that  for  you.  Just  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  that  he  tried  to  sell  it  elsewhere;  so  I 
was  not  purchaser  No.  1.  He  prepared  it  for  publication,  and  he 
tried  to  sell  it  to  Everybody's,  as  I  hear;  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co; 
and  he  told  me  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  these  firms  telling 
him  that  it  was  a  magnificent  thing — that  the  man  who  read  it 
could  almost  see  the  scene — but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  story  that  th^  could  use,  and  they  were  very  sorry. 

Senator  Jones.  The  usual  course  of  rejected  manuscripts! 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  usual  fqrm. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  mean  that  only  very  excellent  manuscripts  are 
rejected  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  understand  one  magazine  office  is  not  particularly 
proud  of  its  rejection  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  be  that  some  others  are  not  as  proud  of  hav- 
ing used  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  can  not  count  me  among  those.  Judge. 

Mr.  Marbije.  Did  you  advise  the  writing  of  this  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  White  or  any  of  the^e 
labor  lenders  prior  to  the  time  that  story  was  brought  to  you  by 
Mr.  White  ?  ^  *  * 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Wliite,  to  my  knowledge; 
never  talked  with  him  or  communicated  with  him  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  called  on  you  after  the  publication  of  the  story 
in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  KEEijiiY.  Why,  I  suppose  1  had  hundreds  of  callers. 

Mr.  Marble.  Members  of  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  governor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  State's  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  had  one  member  of  the  legislature,  Henry 
Werdell.  He  came  in.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  publication,  1 
think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Right  below  this  space  that  is  filled  up  there  is 
the  following: 

WHY? 

Representative  Robert  E.   Wils^m  early  last  evening  agreed  to  call  at  the 
Tribune  office  at  9.30  o'clock. 
He  did  not  come. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  at.  I  said  that  Mr.  Wer- 
dell called,  and  then  I  said  it  was  subsequent  to  the  publication,  but 
it  was  this  night.  I  had  telephoned  and  asked  Mr.  Werdell  to  come 
in,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Werdell  did  come  in,  but  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
veloped a  sick  brother. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  night  was  that  that  you  asked  Mr.  Werdell 
and  Mr.  Wilson  to  come  in  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  What  is  the  date  of  that  paper,  Senator? 

Seiiat<»r  Ken  yon.  April  80. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  on  the  night  of  April  29,  then. 

Mr.  Makble.  Before  the  story  had  been  sent  out? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  them  what  you  wanted  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  knew. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  did  they  know? 

Mr.  Keeley.  liecause  during  this  j)eriod  of  investigation,  wlien  the 
reporters  were  going  down  to  all  these  gentlemen  in  the  State  and 
asking  them  about  this,  the  word  speedily  came  to  Chicago,  and  they 
knew. 

Seiuitor  (tamble.  Through  that  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Through  ,t1iat  source;  tjirough  our  efforts  and  at- 
tempts to  verify. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  that  they  knew  that  some  member  of  the 
legislature  had  made  a  confession? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  they  knew  it  10  days  before. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  know  who  had  confessed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AVhy,  yes:  he  was  down  there  talking  to  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVas  Mr.  White  sent  to  various  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  did  he  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  saw  Mr.  Link  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  and 
those  fellows  down  there  whose  names  are  mentione<l  in  the  jack- 
pot episode  in  the  bathroom  in  St.  Ix)uis. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  published  in  the  Tribune  something  about  that? 

Mr.  Keeli-:y.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  at  one  time  our  two 
reporters  were  down  there  with  him.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  fact  that  Mr.  White  was  calling  on  these 
legislators  before  the  publication  of  the  story  mentioned  in  the 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Werdell  what  you  wanted  of  him 
when  he  came  to  the  office  that  night? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  hiui  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  this  thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  show  him  the  story? 

Mr.  Ke?:ley.  No:  I  did  not  show  him  the  storv,  but  I  told  him. 
The  story  was  not  in  type.  I  told  him  of  it.  I  told  him  we  had  this 
confession,  and  that  he  was  (me  of  the  men  under  suspicion. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Keelev.  He  said  he  was  not  guilty:  he  did  not  know  anything 
ab(uit  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is,  he  denied  that  he  was  guilty? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  denied  absolutely  that  he  had  anv  knowledge 
whatever  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anything  else  said  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  T  had  sent 
for  him  because  of  the  recent  disclosure  that  had  been  made,  about 
his  activities  down  there,  and  I  thought  possibly  he  might  know 
something  about  this,  he  being  one  of  tlie  gentlemen.  I  believe,  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  anything  further  at  that  conference? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  nothing  further  except  I  asked  him  about  the 
charge — well,  it  was  not  a  charge,  for  it  was  shown  to  be  true,  that 
while  a  member  of  the  legislature  voting  down  there,  at  the  identical 
moment  he  was  casting  his  ballot  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
Springfield  he  was  on  a  dump  in  the  city  of  Chicago  inspecting 
garbage  for  the  city,  and  drawing  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  something  not  connected  with  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  it  was  some  charge  against  Mr.  Werdell  for  re- 
ceiving two  salaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  doing  two  things  at  one  time;  one  in  the  river 
in  Chicago  and  one  in  the  legislature  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  AIarble.  What  did  you  do  about  secjuring  confessions  from 
other  membei*s  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nothin<r.     I  could  not  get  in  touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  confession  made  by 
Mr.  Link?  • 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nothing,  except  to  print  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Beckemeyer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nothing,  absolutely.  * 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Ml.  Marble.  Those  were  not  procured  by  you  or  by  your  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AFarble.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  have  this  matter  investi- 
gated by  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  Mr.  Clifford  Barnes,  president  of  the  Legis- 
lati\'e  Voters'  League,  if  he  would  submit  an  affidavit  or  a  statement 
to  the  Senate,  and  he  said  that  he  would ;  and  he  did. 

Mr.  AIarble.  What  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Barnes  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Friendly.    He  and  I  are  good  friends. 

Mr.  Marble.  Personally? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  not  submit  the  affidavit  yourself? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  because  I  thought,  frankly,  that  if  a  newspaper 
was  pushing  this  thing  and  was  the  direct  prosecuting  witness  there 
would  be  trouble;  and  I  wish  I  had  done  it  now,  for  the  effect  has 
been  the  same. 

♦    Mr.  Marble.  But  the  matter  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Barnes  at  your 
suggestion? 

Mr.  Keeijjiy.  At  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  make  any  further  investigation  of  the  story 
after  the  publication? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  we  were  busy  following  it  up,  of  course.  As  the 
story  developed  in  Cook  County  and  in  Sangamon  County  we  fol- 
lowed it  up ;  but  it  is  the  ordinary  newspaper  follow-up  methods  of 
keej)ing  after  a  story  and  developing  it. 

Mr.  Marbiji:.  T\Tiat  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  indictment  of  Lee 
Browne,  and  were  you  responsible  for  tlx&t? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  arrange  for  it? 

Mr.  E^EEi^T.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  incite  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  do  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
newspapers  in  the  publication  of  this  story  and  in  the  making  of 
charges  against  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Cooperation  of  other  papers? 

Mr.  Marble.  Other  newspapers  than  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nothing,  other  than  the  effort  that  was  made  through 
the  columns  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  send  men  around  throughout  the  country  to 
the  j)ublishers  of  other  newspapers  and  ask  their  cooperation? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.  They  would  have  been  kicked  out  of  the 
office  if  they  had  gone  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  perfectly  preposterous,  Mr.  Marble,  to  think 
that  one  man  could  influence  the  press  of  the  country  by  personal 
appeal  or  request. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  sav  vou  did  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nor  try  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  hire  detectives  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Once.    After  the  publication  of  the  story? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  after  the  publication  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  AMiat  was  the  purpose  of  that  ? 

Jlr.  Keeijiiy.  I  think  it  Avas  the  occasion  of  the  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  I  had  a  theory  that  there  might  be  a  lot  of 
jollification  in  various  .spots  throughout  the  State,  and  that  in  vino 
Veritas;  but  nobody  talked.  T  spent  a  thousand  dollars  on  that  and 
got  nothing. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  vou  sav  that  vou  had  a  detective,  or  de- 
tectives? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Detectives.  I  asked  Mr.  Austrian  to  send  these  men, 
and  he  got  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Hunter  sent  the  men  out.  and  all 
I  gi.t  was  the  bill  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  used  detectives  to  shadow  United  States 
Senators  in  this  matter,  who  were  concerned  in  the  investigations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Never. 

Mr.  ilARBLE.  AVhat  was  the  attitude  of  the  Tribune  toward  the 
fii^st  investigation  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  attitude  toward  the  committee? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

J^Ir.  Keeley.  We  desired  a  verj-  thorough  and  complete  investiga- 
tion, naturally. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  hired  Mr.  Austrian  to  present  the  case,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  Tribune  pay  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did. 
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Mr.  Marblk.  And  |)rinted  briefs? 

Mr.  Kkkley.  And  printed  briefs,  and  paid  stenographers. 

Mr.  Marrle.  Did  you  lobby  the  Senate  for  votes  against  Senator 
l^)rinior,  hinin^  presented  the  case? 

INTr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  all? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Xo,  sir.     I  had  some  conversation  with  some  Senators, 

Mr.  Marble.  What  were  those  conversations? 

Mr.  Keelev.  They  were  all  along  the  same  line.  I  saw  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  and  asked  him  to  read  the  briefs.  The  con- 
versation I  liad  with  Senator  Dillingham  was  very  brief,  and  typical 
of  those  with  Senator  Root  and  Senator  Bristow.  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  Senator  Cummins,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  in 
doubt  as  to  some  legal  point.  What  it  was  I  do  not  remember. 
Senator  lieveridge  was  busy  with  something,  and  he  said  he  would 
read  it.  I  also  had  conversations  with  Senator  Borah  and  maybe 
one  or  two  others  that  I  have  forgotten.  That  is  the  extent  of  my 
lobbying. 

Mr.  AJARiiLE.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Keelev.  That  time,  a  dav  or  two,  or  two  or  three  davs. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  their  States? 

Mr.  Keelev.  T  did  Lot,  sir;  other  than  pressure  that  >>ould  come 
from  publiintions  in  newspapers  which  resulted  from  the  publication 
in  the  Tribune.  If  you  trace  it  right  back  to  that,  1  presume  I  di<l; 
l)ec}iusc  of  what  I  printed.    But  other  than  that  T  did  not. 

Mr.  Makble.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  other  member  of  the 
legislature  than  White,  in  connection  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Tn  one  of  these  vouchers  you  will  see  $50  paid  to 
Mr.  Beckemeyer.  That  was  paid  by  Mr.  McGuire  for  his  expenses 
to  (^liicngo. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  his  confession? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Oh,  no;  subsequent.  The  date  is  there.  It  is  one  of 
those  bills  that  Mr.  Hanecy  has. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  $50  at  all  compensation  for  the  confession? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  pay  it,  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  I  got  the  bill  six  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  was  it  paid  for? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Expenses. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  expenses  of  what? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  journey  to  Chicago  during  some 
period  of  the  investigjition.    The  date  is  there.     That  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  journey?*  Do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  McGuire  paid  the  money.  He 
can  testify  to  that,  if  he  is  a  witness. 

Mr.  Makble.  Did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  ever  say  to  you  tluit  he 
was  averse  to  having  Senator  Loriiner  open  a  bank  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  or  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Keelev.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  direct  you  to  make  it  as  burdensome  as  ])()ssii>le 
for  Senator  Lorimer  to  open  that  bank,  or  as  difficult  as  possible? 

Mr.  Keelev.  He  did  not.     I  never  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  x\re  you  interested  in  any  banks,  Mr.  Keeley? 
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Mr.  Kkkley.  I  am. 

Mr.  Marhle.  What  ones? 

Mr.  Kkkley.  The  C'ontinenhil  National,  Mr.  Revnolds's  bank. 

Mr.  Makijlk.  Are  you  a  director  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  Xo,  sir.     Just  a  small  stockholder. 

Mr.  Marble.  Anv  other  banks? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir.     Oh,  yes;  in  the  wreck  of  the  Mutual. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  the  publication  of  this  story  did  you  undertake 
to  find  Nvho  had  contributed  money,  if  anv,  to  the  fund  used,  if  anv 
was  used  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  tried  to  find  that  out,  Mr.  Marble;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  vou  try? 

Ml*.  Keeley.  I  asked  people,  offered  a  reward  for  information, 
and 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  vou  ask? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.     I  have  asked  all  sorts  of  people. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  ask? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  they  had  any  information  or  any  knowledge  of  this 
fund  that  had  l>een  raised  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  Democratic 
votes  for  Mr.  Ijorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us  ^ome  of  the  persons  whom  you  asked. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  believe  1  can  ^ive  you  any  names,  Mr. 
Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  Di^^  vou  ask  Mr.  Ilines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes.  I  asked  Mr.  Hines.  I  asked  Mr.  E.  S. 
Conway. 

Senator  (i amble.  When  did  you  made  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  Mr.  Hines? 

Senator  (iamble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  On  May  D,  I  l)elieve. 

Senator  (iamble.  This  present  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  11)10. 

Senator  (iamble.  I  meant  1910. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  vou  fix  that  date? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Marble  has  the  document. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  ask  Mr.  Conway? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  same  day,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  what  the  document  is. 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  on  the  night  of  May  8  I  dic- 
tated to  a  stenographer  a  series  of  questions  that  I  instructed  the 
city  editor  to  put  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Conway  and  to  Mr.  Hines  the  next 
day. 

Senator  Gamble.  Bv  a  letter  to  them? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  I  dictated  to  my  stenographer  a  request  to  the 
city  editor  to  put  these  questions  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Conway  and  to  Mr. 
Hines  the  following  day. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  to  print  them  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keei>ey.  Xo,  sir.  Here  are  the  questions  that  I  sent  by  re- 
porters to  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Ilines. 

Senator  Gamble.  Through  a  personal  interview? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  a  personal  interview;  yes,  sir.  Shall  I  explain 
that,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  Read  the  questions  that  you  sent  to  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. 
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Mr.  Keeley  (reading) : 

Have  you  jiny  kuowlodKe  ol'  a  syiidicat*'  tiiaL  umU-nvroto  the  elwtuwi  of  Mr. 
I^)riiiierV 

llavt'  you  any  kiiowkvljic  of  this  synilicale  advanciiiK  the  uioiiey  niid  thou, 
after  tlie  election  of  Senator  I/oriinei\  sending  certain  meniber8  of  the  syndi- 
cate nr(>und  and  assessinj?  corporations  and  friends  of  the  Senator  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  amount  used? 

Do  juu  know  anything  Jiiiout  the  identity  of  this  syndicate? 

How  nuicli  did  you  contribute  toward  any  fund  for  the  election  of  Senator 
Ix)rinier? 

Did  you  solicit  any  funds  for  the  election  of  Senator  T>orlnier? 

If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Keeley,  of  the  Tribune, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  to-night. 

Those  are  the  questions. 

Senator  Gamble.  Give  me  the  date  of  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  9,  1910. 

Senator  (iamble.  A  year  ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  year  ago. 

Mr.  Marblk.  O^  what  does  the  balance  of  this  document  consist  ? 

Mr.  KKEij-n'.  Those  are  the  answers  that  were  given  by  Mr.  Con- 
way to  the  reporter  of  the  Tribune  who  interviewed  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  vou  the  answers  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hines? 

Mr.  Kekley.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Hine?  came  to  my  office  that  night  with  Mr. 
Wiehe,  I  should  say,  about  9  o'clock — half  nalst  8  or  9  o'clock,  or 
somewhere  along  there.  My  recollection  of  tne  conversation  is  that, 
after  Mr.  Hines  had  taken  his  seat,  he  aswed  me  what  these  questions 
were— a  joke?  I  said  no;  that  I  was  very  serious  in  the  matter. 
Well,  he  did  not  like  them.  He  said  that  he  had  a  reputation  in 
Chicago  and  that  these  questions  were  insulting.  I  said,  yes;  I  knew 
that  he  had  a  reputation  in  Chicago;  but  I  felt  that  T  ought  to  put 
these  (juestions  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  answer  them, 
and  he  said,  '"  No."  He  repeated  the  fact  that  he  had  a  reputation 
and  a  standing  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  tliat  if  we  printed  any- 
thing about  him  that  was  libelous,  he  would  sue  us  for  libel.  I  told 
Mr.  Hines  that  whatever  was  true  T  would  print  about  him,  and  he 
could  sue  and  be  hanged,  under  those  circumstances,  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  Tribune  Building  was  worth  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars;  and  if  we  printed  any  lies  about  him  or  any  lil)elous  state- 
ments, that  he  coula  get  that  building,  and  doubtless  he  could  use  it 
in  the  lumber  business.  1  then  asked  him  again  if  he  desired  to 
answer  the  questions,  and  he  said  "No";  and  I  ended  the  interview 
right  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  relate  that  occurrence  to  anvone? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  have  spoken  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  ever  tell  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  never  talked  to  Mr.  Funk  about  this  case. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  Mr.  Bancroft? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Wiehe  take  any  part  in  that  conversation? 
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Mr.  Kkklev.  Yes;  he  thought  we  were  treating  Mr.  Hiues  very 
meanly,  and  kicked  particuarTy  about  a  short  item  on  the  editorial 
page  of  that  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Kei-xey.  In  a  column  there  called  "  The  Linotype,"  Mr.  B.  L. 
Taylor,  who  was  running  it,  was  running  a  selection  of  "  Violets  by 
mossy  stones,"  and  that  morning  he  had  selected  Mr.  Hines  the  *'  vio- 
let by  mossy  stones  ";  and  Mr.  Wiehe  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Marbij^:.  Wliat  was  the  significance  of  that? 

Mr.  Keelev.  An  obvious  one  after  Mr.  Hines's  convei-sation 
around  the  town,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Are  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt  attorneys  for 
the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were,  and  are  in  some  cases  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  they  in  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  were  they  your  attorneys  in  the  presentation  of 
this  matter  to  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  Mr.  Austrian  was  our  attorney.  I  had  no  dealings 
with  anyone  else ;  but  the  bill  came  from  the  firm,  as  it  shows  on  its 
face. 

Mr.'  Marble.  Mr.  Austrian  was  the  member  of  the  firm  who  han- 
dled that  matter;  is  that  what  you  mean  to  sav? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  handled  the  Tribune  business. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  advise  with  the  balance  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  consult  Mr.  Lew  Maver  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Makble.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  contributions  to  the  jack 
pot  in  any  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  have  heard  charges  that  there  were  jack  pots,  and 
that  various  bills  were  hold-up  bills,  and  that  money  had  been  paid 
or  solicited  for  their  passage  or  defeat. 

Mr.  Marble.  T  will  pass  that  matter  just  for  the  present. 

When  (lid  you  first  learn  of  Mr.  Funk's  version  of  the  interview 
between  him  and  Mr.  Hines  in  the  Union  League  Club,  where  he 
says  Mr.  Ilines  asked  him  to  contribute  to  a  fund?  When  and  where 
did  you  fii-st  learn  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  When  and  where  did  I  first  learn  Mr.  Funk's  ver- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  When  he  testified  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  not  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  vou  of  it  l)efore  that  ? 

ft' 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  had  told  me  that  a  man.  unnamed,  had  told  him 
these  things.    I  did  not  know  it  was  Mr.  Funk. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  he  tell  vou  ihati 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  soon  after  we  printed  the 
story. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVas  it  soon  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  could  not  be  definite  about  that.  It  might  have 
been  two  weeks  or  tlu*ee  weeks  or  a  month,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  before  the  Senate  committee  met  in  Chicago 
to  investigate  the  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  assume  it  was. 
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Mr.  AL\RBLE.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  told  by  my  attorney  that  Senator  Burrows  had 
ruled  out  all  hearsay  evidence  there;  that  Mr.  Hanecy  had  objected 
to  it  time  and  time  a^ain,  and  that  his  objections  had  been  sustained. 
I  have  liere  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Austrian's  attempts  to  introduce  hear- 
say evidence  and  the  rulings  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ab- 
solutely barring  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  mean  that  you  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  reason  that  you  could  not  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  committee  to  the  fact  as  disclosed 
to  YOU  bv  Mr.  Kohlsaat  without  the  disclosure  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Fuiik? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  the  name. 

Senator  Gamble  (continuing).  And  then  let  the  committee  take 
such  action  as  they  felt  advised? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  advised  by  my  attorney  that  the  committee 
wanted  me  to  testify  to  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  there  have  been  any  necessity  of  your  tes- 
tifying to  these  facts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  pass  on  that,  Senator.  I  was  acting  under 
the  advice  of  my  attorney  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Gamble.  If  you  had  disclosed  the  matter  to  Mr.  Burrows 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee,  would  it  not  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  subpoena  Mr.  Hines;  and  then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  testi- 
mony would  not  have  been  hearsay? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  acted  solely  under  the  advice  of  my  attorney  in 
this  matter,  Senator  Gamble.  He  told  me  that  the  committee  would 
not  receive  that  evidence,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  get  it  in ;  and  he 
based  it  on  the  rulings  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  Attorney  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Attorney  Austrian;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  TMiat  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  is  a  record  of  the  rulings  of  the  committee  on 
hearsay  evidence. 

Senator  Gamble.  AMien  did  you  make  that  memorandum? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Recently. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  that  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  talked 
with  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  record? 

Senator  Gamble.  The  memoranda  that  you  have  in  your  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  I  made  this  up  after  Mr.  Kohlsaat  testified 
that  he  had  told  me,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  probability  that  I 
would  be  asked  why  T  did  not.  I  knew  why  I  did  n4!)t;  I  had  acted 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Austrian. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  Mr.  Austrian  tell  you  not  to  disclose  the 
facts  to  any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Austrian  did  not,  because  I  did  not  ask  him 
that.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  chance  to  get  this  anonymous 
hearsay  evidence  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  it  have  been  anonymous  or  hearsay  evi- 
dence to  have  notified  the  committee,  so  that  a  subpoena  could  have 

been  issued  for  Mr.  Hines? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Austrian  told  me  the  committee  would  not  re- 
ceive the  testimony,  under  the  rulings  of  the  chairman. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  urge  Mr.  Austrian  to  have  Mr.  Hines 
subpoenaed  ? 

Mr,  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir.  because  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  I  thought 
he  knew  his  business. 

KSenator  GAMBii:.  At  that  time  you  did  not  know  the  connection 
of  Mr.  Funk  with  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  the  person  was  unnamed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  assumed  that. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes;  I  did  not  know.  Senator.  I  was  making  every 
effort  to  get  the  name. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  you  knew  all  the  facts  that  it  was  supposed 
had  been  disclosed  by  Mr.  Hines  to  this  unnamed  person? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Would  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  hear- 
say testimony  if  you  had  disclosed  the  name  of  Mr.  Hines,  or  would 
there  have  been  any  breach  of  confidence  toward  Mr.  Kohlsaat  if 
you  had  disclosed  the  name  of  Mr.  Hines  to  any  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  so  regard  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Kohlsaat  to  release  me  to  tell 
the  story.    I  tried  to  find  the  name. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  say?  What  reason  did 
he  give? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  it  was  received  in  confidence.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  tell  the  story. 

Senator  (jamble.  Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat had  tohl  different  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  certain  persons  out- 
side of  Chicago  these  facts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  told  no  one 
else. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  not  know,  or  had  you  not  heard,  that 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  stated  this  story  to  different  persons,  or  at  least 
in  diffei-ent  clubs,  without  disclosing  the  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  state  here  to-day  that  you  were  anxious 
to  bring  this  information  before  the  committee,  but  that  you  were 
advised  by  your  attorneys  not  to  attempt  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  it  was  hearsay  evidence,  and  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  ruled  against  the  introduction  of  hearsay 
evidence. 

Senntor  Gamble.  You  had  told  all  the  facts  to  Mr.  Austrian,  had 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  I  told  him ;  yes. 

Senator  (iamble.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Austrian  all  the  facts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  could  not  give  the  date  of  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Gambia.  Was  it  before  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Before,  or  pending,  or  during;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hines  had  been  given  you  by 
Mr.  KohLsaat  at  that  time,  had  it,  in  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  so.  I  do  not  remember  the  specific  con- 
versation, Senator.  I  have  no  recollection  of  when  or  where  he 
told  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  telling  you  that  story,  he  told  you  that 
Mr.  Hines  was  the  man  who  had  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  did  you  not  have  Mr.  Hines  summoned 
before  that  committee?  Then  there  would  have  been  no  hearsay 
story. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  Our  attorneys  submitted  a 
list  of  names  of  witnesses  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  have  that  name  submitted? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not  a  lawyer.  I  had  to  be  guided  by  the  legal 
knowledge  of  my  attorney.    I  was  not  competent 

The  Chairman.  You  informed  your  attorney  that  Mr.  Hines  had 
made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  had  been  informed  that  he  made  the  state- 
ment; yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  excuse  he  gave  for  not  summoning 
him  was  that  it  was  hearsay? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  I  do  not  say  I  asked  him  to 
summon  Mr.  Hines.  He  told  me  that  I  could  not  get  the  story 
before  the  committee ;  that  I  could  not  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  could  not  get  it  from  Mr. 
nines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  there  any  names  submitted  by  Mr.  Aus- 
trian to  the  committee  to  be  subpoenaed  w^hom  the  committee  de- 
clined to  subpoena? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  so  informed.  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  Can  you  name  them? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Gov.  Deneen,  I  understand,  w^as  the  first  name  on 
the  list  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  the  lieutenant  governor?  Was  it  not  de- 
termined bv  Mr.  Austrian  afterwards  that  he  did  not  care  to  have 
them  called? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Keeley.  These  proceedings  w^ere  in  executive  session  and  1 
was  not  present.  My  only  recollection  is  that  he  said  that  Gov. 
Deneen's  name  was  the  first  name  on  the  list,  and  he  was  not  called- 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  recall  any  other  names  that  were  sug- 
gested ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  the  list. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  the  committee  declined  to  call? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  or  recollection  of  anj'^- 
one  a\on<r  that  line,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  it  not  given  out,  as  the  record  will  disclose, 
and  were  not  the  attorneys  upon  both  sides  inquired  of  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  in  Chicago,  as  well 
as  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  the  city  of  Washington,  if  there  w^ere 
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any  other  witnesses  that  they  had,  that  they  wanted  subpoenaed,  and 
that  they  both  replied  in  the  negative? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believe  that  was  done.    I  am  sure  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  you  did  not  have  Mr.  Funk's  name  before 
the  meeting  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Marbije.  You  had  Mr.  Hines's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  told  you  that  an  unnamed 
person  had  had  a  certain  conversation  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  have  the  link  between  the  two?  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.    If  I  had,  I  would  have  printed  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  are  quite  certain  you  told  all  of  this  to  Mr. 
Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Whv,  ves:  certainlv. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  vou  disclose  it  to  anvbodv  else,  aside  from 
Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  WTiat  do  you  refer  to  as  "  it  ?  " 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  the  statements  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat concerning  the  Funk  interview  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ye«,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  before  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  committee, 
or  after? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  think  after.  Senator.     I  think  it  was  after. 

Senator  Gamble.  Whv  did  vou  hesitate  to  disclose  it  to  anv  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  when  you  were  disclosing  it 
subsequently  to  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Tliere  is  a  diflFerence  l>etween  conversation  and  evi- 
dence. Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  might  have  suggested  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses ? 

Mr.  Keelky.  I  did  not,  personally. 

Senator  Gamble.  Either  bv  vourself  or  through  vour  attornev? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Austrian  was  our  attorney,  and  I  only  appeared 
through  him. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  present  through  nearly  all  the  hear- 
ings, were  you  not,  with  your  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  90  per  cent  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Was  Air.  Austrian  then  a  memlxn-  of  the  firm  of 
Maver.  Mever,  Austrian  &  Piatt  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Were  the  entire  firm  acting  as  your  attorneys? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  as  far  as  I  knoAv.  I  consulted  with  no  one 
other  than  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  the  entire  firm  acting  for  you  in  other  matters? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Their  bills  are  made  out — the  bills  come  from  the 
firm,  and  the  check  goes  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  with  other  members  of  the  firm  re- 
garding other  matters — regarding  business  matters? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  Mr.  Piatt  has  drawn  contracts  and  I  think  Mr. 
Maver  has. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  Mr.  Mayer  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Tilden? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Levy  Mayer  is  connected  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Tilden  is  president. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  Mr.  Tilden's  attor- 
ney? 

Mr.  Keeij:y.  I  do  not.  I  know  he  is  associated  in  the  defense  of 
the  various  men  indicted  in  connection  with  the  packing  company. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  is  the  firm  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  know  whether  that  firm  are  the  attor- 
neys or  connect4?d  with  the  representatives  of  brewer  and  different 
associations  of  liquor  interests  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Tliey  have  appeared  for  the  liquor  people. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  know  whether  they  appeared  for  them  in 
1901)? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  you  can  give  me  anv  information  about  any  cause 
of  action,  if  I  have  any  recollection  t  will  tell  you.  I  can  not  say 
spwifically,  l>ecause  I  do  not  know  what  was  doing  in  1009. 

Senator  (}amble.  There  was  a  session  of  the  legislature  in  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (iamble.  And  I  think  it  has  already  been  given  in  evidence 
that  there  were  pending  before  the  legislative  session  of  that  year 
matters  of  legislation  looking  to  local  county  option? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (iamble.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  connected  with 
that  matter,  directlv  or  indirectlv? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Senator  (rAMBi^E.  Before  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  (Jambi^.  Do  you  know  whether  they  represented  them  in 
any  particular  matters  during  the  year  1909  or  in  the  matter  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  know  generally  that  the  firm  represents  the  liqiior 
interests.  Whether  they  represent  all  matters  which  you  would  desig- 
nate as  liquor,  I  do  not  know;  but  generally  they  do  represent  the 
liquor  peof)le. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Senate  committee  were  at  Chicago  last  fall, 
were  thev  not  ? 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes;  I  think  from  the  20th  of  September  until 
the  8th  of  October. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  your  remembrance  of  it,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Kkfu.ev.  T  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  in  the  late  sum- 
mer or  earlv  fall. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  that  time  do  we  understand  that  you  knew 

the  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keeley\  I  knew  Hamlet  without  the  ghost.     I  knew  the  story 

without  Mr.  Funk's  name. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Without  Funk's  name  vou  knew  the  story  of 
sending  the  money  to  Tilden? 

Mr.  Keelj:y.  Why.  my  general  recollection  is  that  I  knew  the 
story.  Whether  the  details  were  as  they  were  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Funk  in  exactitudes,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  know  that  part  of  the  story  with  refer- 
ence to  sending  money  to  Tilden? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  I  assume  I  did. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  And  at  that  time  Mr.  Maver  was  counsel  for 
Mr.  Tilden  and  the  packing  people,  wa?  he  not  f 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  they  were  indicted  then,  were  they  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  were  indicted  last  fall,  in  September. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  when  he 
was  retained. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Mr.  Mayer 
was  attorney  for  the  very  man,  Tilaen,  whom  you  knew,  if  this  story 
was  true,  the  money  was  to  be  sent  to,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  are  assuming  that  he  is  attorney  for  Mr.  Tilden. 
I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  he  represents  the  Morris  &  Swift  in- 
terests, or  somebody.  I  do  not  know  what  individual  he  does  rep- 
resent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  defense  is  all  united? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  understood  that  the  different  defendants  had  dif- 
ferent attorneys,  and  that  they  pooled  their  issues,  and  were  acting 
in  concert. 

Senator  I&:nyon.  And  Mr.  Austrian,  another  member  of  this 
firm,  was  acting  as  your. attorney? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fi^ixiier.  Why  did  you  ask  Mr.  Conway  these  auestions? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  had  lieard  his  name  as  one  of  trie  under- 
writers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  mention  his  name  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that  I  get  his  name  from  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat.   I  got  a  lot  of  letters  mentioning  all  sorts  of  names. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  names  connected 
with  the  underwriting  business? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  two.  One  man  is  alive,  and  one  is  dead.  The 
man  who  is  alive  was  Roger  Sullivan. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  get  his  name  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  where  I  got  that.  Senator.  I 
think  I  got  this  story  l)efore  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  me,  but  where  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  remember  when  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not.  Senator. 

Senator  (jA.AniLE.  AVere  these  (juestions  that  you  read  a  short  time 
ago  sul)mitted  to  Mr.  lloger  Sullivan? 

Mr.  IvEELEi'.  They  were  not— that  is,  not  those  questions;  but  I 
.sent  some  (juestiims  to  hiuL 

Senator  Oamble.  Were  they  answered? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  answers  did  Mr.  Conway  give,  if  any? 

Mr.  Keelei'.  a  most  absolute  and  unqualified  denial  of  everything. 

Senator  (ir amble.  The  answers  are  appended  to  the  paper  that  was 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  By  the  interviewer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  sent  these  questions  to  Mr.  Hines  and  to 
Mr.  Conway  at  the  same  time,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  the  same  day. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  get  the  informatiim  about  the  two 
at  the  same  time? 
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Mr.  Keelet.  I  assume  I  got  it  the  night  before.  They  bear  the 
date  of  May  9. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  mean  to  say  you  got  this  information  as  to 
Mr.  Conway  at  the  same  time  you  got  the  information  as  to  Mr. 
Hines  ? 

Mr.  Keelky.  I  assume  so.    I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  liquor  interests  of  Illinois  were  supposed  to 
have  contributed  to  this  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  heard  that  the  liquor  interests  contributed ; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  was  generally  talked,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  a  general  subject  of  conversation. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  understand  that  the  firm  of  Mayer, 
Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt  were  attorneys  for  the  liquor  interests  in 
Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  had  appeared — Mr.  Levi  Mayer,  I  think,  had 
been  very  much  mixed  up  in  the  national  affairs  of  the  whisky  com- 
pany, the  Whisky  Trust,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  They 
appeared  locallv  in  Chicago  when  Mr.  Healy  was  prosecuting  the 
saloon  keepers  for  violating  the  law.  They  defended  them.  I  think 
Mr.  Austrian  defended  the  cases.  The  association  of  the  firm  with 
the  liquor  interests  was  general  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the 
liquor  people  were  their  clients. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  investigation  that  you  were  making,  did 
you  try  to  go  into  the  jack  pot  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  Mr.  Austrian  try  to  pursue  an  investigation 
into  the  jack  pot  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did — we  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  conduct  the  examination  into  the  jack  pot 
for  vou  ? 

^fr.  Keeley.  There  was  no  testimony  regarding  it — do  you  mean 
into  the  examination? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes.  He  acted  as  my  legal  adviser  in  all  this 
entire  matter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Who  else  contributed  to  the  jack  pot,  according 
to  vour  information? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  knew  who  contributed  1  would  have  printed  it. 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  stories,  involving  all  sorts 
of  people. 

Senat/jr  Fletcher.  You  spoke  of  the  liquor  interests  as  being  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Common  gossii:.  Senator;  not  knowledge. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Common  gossip? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  not  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  liquor  interests  were  contributing  to  the 
jack  pot.  do  you  think  the  attorneys  of  the  liquor  interests  would  be 
y(^ry  good  parties  to  find  out  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  every  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Austrian.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  There  are  large  firms  that  have 
diverse  interests.  There  are  many  partners,  and  I  assume  that  firms 
of  that  kind  may  have  clients — ainerent  members  of  the  firm  may 
have  clients — whose  interests  are  opposite  and  antagonistic,  but  1 
assumed  that  Mr.  Austrian  was  an  honorable  man. 
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Senator  (tA3ible.  And  you  assume  that  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  most  assuredly  do. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  did  not  know,  at  the  time  of  the  former 
hearing,  that  he  had  any  knowledge  or  information  concerning  the 
jack  pot  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  think  he  has  any  knowledge  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  he  may  know  or  what  he 
may  not  know. 

Senator  Ga31ble.  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  the  other  members 
of  his  firm  had  any  knowledge  concerning  any  element  of  the  jack 
pot  at  the  time  of  the  Senate  hearing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  that  would  lead  me 
to  insinuate  that  they  had  or  had  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  am  simply  propounding  the  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  nothing,  Senator,  as  to  what  their  knowledge 
may  be. 

Senatcr  Gamble.  How  long  have  you  heard  this  gossip  concerning 
the  jack  pot  in  the  Illinois  Legislature^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Chicago  for 
20  years,  and  I  have  heard  it  for  20  years. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  gossip  through- 
out the  State? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Common  gossip,  yes,  sir;  but  incapable  of  proof,  ap- 
parently. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  anyone  during  all  that 
time  who  claimed  to  know  himself  who  had  contributed  to  the  fund, 
of  his  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  P^verything  you  have  hea:rd  during  those  '20  years 
has  been  simply,  as  you  term  it,  common  gossip? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  a  little  information  here  which  goes  a  little 
beyond  common  gossip,  on  one  thing. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  At  the  hist  session  of  the  legislature  204  desks  and  210 
chairs  wore  purchased.  For  the  desks  the  sum  of  $73.50  each  was 
paid. 

Senator    Gamble.  You    do    not    mean    the    forty-sixth    general 

assembly? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  no;  because  that  is  still  in  session.  It  has 
adjourned  until  October.    You  see  it  was  called  in  extra  session 

Senator  Gamble.  I  thought  that  Holstlaw,  Pemberton,  and  Clark 
w^ere  indicted  ifor  purchasing  furniture — that  is,  in  connection  with 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  and  not  this  la^t  one. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  :  that  furniture  deal  to  which  I  refer 

Senator  Gamble.  It  is  not  the  present  legislature? 

Mr.  KEEiiEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  it  was  the  present 

legislature. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  made  a  mistake.  There  were  204  desks  purchased 
at  $73.50  each,  210  chaii-s  at  $22.50  each,  a  total  of  $19,719.  Senator 
Holstlaw  confessed  that  he  received  $1,500  for  his  share  in  this 

purchase. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  he  actually  got  the  money,  or  that  he  was 

promised  the  money? 
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Mr.  IvEELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  actually  get  it? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  In  his  confession  he  said, 
"  I  was  to  get,"  or  "  I  am  to  get,"  or  ''  I  was  promised."  Now,  those 
desks  were  of  a  certain  kind,  made  by  a  certain  firm,  the  numbers 
and  specifications  being  given. 

When  the  State  capitol  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  burned  down,  I 
thought  the  State  of  Missouri  might  need  some  new  desks  and  chairs, 
and  I  got  a  friend  of  mine  in  St.  I^uis,  connected  with  the  Republic, 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  firm  in  Chicago  asking  for  bids  on  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desks  and  chairs,  identically  the  same  as  those  purchased  by 
the  Stale  of  Illinois,  but  a  lesvS  number,  sending  on  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  bids  an  exact  copy  of  the  specifications  under  which 
the  furniture  for  Illinois  had  been  purchased.  He  received  a  reply, 
saying  : 

State  of  Missouri, 
Jfjtkrson  Citv,  Mo. 

Oentlkman  :  We  are  pie  soil  to  submit  horewltli  bids  covering:  the  furniture 
as  per  si)eciflcations  hereto  attached :  140  desks.  Ford  &  Johnson.  No.  05354, 
for  the  house  of  representatives,  at  $r»2..^'U. 

That  was  $52.80  each — the  same  desk  for  which  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois paid  $78.50. 

For  174  chairs,  the  same  chair,  thev  bid  $23.70,  which  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  That  bid  was 
by  Revell  &  Co.  on  the  same  specifications. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  those  the  same  kind  of  chairs? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  The  same  specifications;  the  specifications  on  which 
the  Illinois  furniture  was  built  were  copied  and  sent  to  my  man  in 
St.  Louis,  or  my  friend's  man,  and  he  used  those  as  the  basis  for 
securing  the  bids  from  Revell  &  Co.  for  a  smaller  numl>er  of  the 
same  chairs  and  the  same  desks,  and  he  got  a  bid  that  showed  a  differ- 
ence of  $3,171. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  Revell  the  same  company  that  sold  that  to 
the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Pemberton  and  Clarke  and  Holtslaw  were  in- 
dicted for  this  transaction? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  does  that  connect  it  with  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Keelp:y.  Why,  the  three  of  them  were  indicted.  They  were 
indicted  in  Springfield  for  this.  They  went  outside  of  the  jack  pot 
and  had  a  little  game  of  their  own. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  was  outside  of  the  jack  pot,  this  trans- 
action? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  was  outside  of  the  general  jack  pot.  They  stole 
it  on  them.  I  think. 

Senator  (tamble.  Those  were  the  "  small  beei*s  "  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then  the  case  against  Holtslaw  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  they  have  all  been  dismissed.  Pemberton  and 
Clarke  were  acquitted. 

Senator  Gambia.  So  that  Pemljerton  and  Clarke  were  acquitted 
and  the  case  against  Holtslaw  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Is  Clarke  dead? 

Mr.  IvKEi.EY.  Clarke  died  recently,  within  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Holtslaw  was  never  arraigned. 

They  dismissed  it  the  day  or  the  next  day  after  the  indictment 
was  found.  He  si«riK»d  that  paper  that  went  in  on  the  former  record. 
That  is  the  paper  that  Senator  Gamble,  I  think,  had  put  in  the 
formei-  reoorcf. 

Mr.  Makble.  To  what  extent  was  R.  W.  Patterson  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  would  not  have  t^iken  it  on  a  silver  platter.  They 
said  he  was,  but  he  was  not  a  C4indidate.  He  said  he  was  too  ola, 
he  had  worked  long  enough,  and  hard  enough,  and  he  was  going 
to  quit  work. 

Senator  Johnston.  Some  questions  were  asked  of  Conway  and 
what  was  his  reply  ? 

Mr.  Mariile.  Conway  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge and  no  connection  with  this  thing.  I  thought  I  would  show  it 
to  Conway  when  he  comes. 

Senator  FLF/rciiER.  How  about  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  sent  word  to  Sullivan  through  Mr.  Austrian  and 
the  substance  of  that  was  this,  *'  You  tell  Roger  Sullivan  that  I  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  I  like  him,  and  I  want  to  say  this 
to  him,  that  his  name  has  been  given  to  me  as  (me  of  the  underwriters 
in  this  syndicate,  and  if  he  is  in  it,  God  help  him,  he  will  get  it  just 
as  l)ad  as  anybody  else,  and  he  might  as  well  tell  the  truth  now,  for 
I  think  the  roof  is  going  to  fall  in. 

Senator  Johnston.  AVas  that  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  the  same  time.  It  may  have  been  the  night 
before  or  that  day. 

Senator  Fijutcher.  We  are  not  interested  so  much  in  your  message 
to  him  as  in  his  reply. 

Mr.  Keeley.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Austrian  as  delivered  to  me  was 
that  he  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  that  his  skirts  were 
absolutely  clean. 

Senator  (jamble.  You  stated  that  these  questions  were  propounded 
to  ^Ir.  Conway  and  to  Mr.  Hines  on  the  l)th  of  May  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (tamble.  They  were  answered  specifically  by  Mr.  Conway? 

ilr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (iamble.  They  were  not  answered  by  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Keef^ey.  He  did  not  answer  them. 

Senator  (tamble.  Did  Mr.  Hines  seek  you  out  for  an  interview  and 
come  and  see  von.  or  how  did  that  interview  between  vou  and  Mr. 
Hines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  come  about? 

Mr.  IvEETJiY.  If  you  will  recollect  the  last  question,  Senator,  it 
says, ''  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Keeley 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  to-night.''  My  recollection  is  the 
reporter  took  it  to  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr.  Hines  said  that  he  would  not 
talk  to  him,  but  he  would  come  in  and  see  me,  and  he  did  come  in. 
That  is  mv  recollection. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hines  said  to  you  that  he  considered  the 
questions  insulting? 

Mr.  Keeley.  First  a  joke,  and  then  insulting,  and  then  libelous. 
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Mr.  Marble.  I  asked  you  regarding  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Patterson  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  you  replied  that  there 
was  never  any  such  candidacy? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  There  never  was  any  such  candidacy,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Patterson  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  sure  that  no  aspiration  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's for  the  Senatorship  caused  a  coolness  or  an  enmity  between 
the  Tribune  and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  it  did  not.  He  was  not  a 
candidate,  that  is  all.  There  could  have  been  no  result  when  there 
was  not  any  cause. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  well  did  you  know  Mr.  Patterson? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Very  well  and  intimately.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  that  I  have  ever  had  and  ever  expect  to  have. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Joseph  Medill  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  any  Tribune  opposition  to  Senator  Lorimer 
come  from  any  candidacy  of  Joseph  Medill  for  the  United  States 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  that  along  about  20 
years  ago  there  was  some  talk  of  him,  18  or  20  years  ago,  but  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  paper.  I  was  only  a  re- 
porter then. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Tribune  upon  the  water- 
T^ay  proposition? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Practically  with  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  against  Senator  Lori- 
mer on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  1  will  say  that  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  forming 
of  the  policy  of  the  Tribune  on  the  waterway  matter  in  the  last  year, 
because  Mr.  McCormick,  who  was  president  of  the  drainage  board, 
practically  looks  after  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  he  connected  with  the  Tribune  when  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  drainage  board  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  may  have  been  a  director.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  his  present  connection  with  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Tribune  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  he  one  of  the  editors? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  he  does  direct  the  waterway  policy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  he  suggests  that,  and  I  adopt  his  suggestions,  be- 
cause I  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  Tribune  support  his  candidacy  for  reelection 
as  president  of  the  drainage  board? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  defeated  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  defeated ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  story,  or  did  any  person  pre- 
tending to  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  tell  you  a  story,  of  certain 
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members  of  the  legislature  having  attempted  to  sell  their  votes,  or 
having  sold  their  votes,  or  having  at  all  arranged  to  sell  their  votes  on 

the  Senatorship  to  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Kmkley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 
did  you  hear  that  story  ? 

iir.  Kbblby.  I  heard  it  subsequently  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  to  what  period  of  time  the  story  re- 
lated ? 

Mr.  KjraLEY.  No ;  I  do  not.    It  was  prior  to  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  person  who  told  you  claim  to  have  any 
!knowled^  of  the  facts? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  I  received  the  information  of  that  story  from  two 
sources,  and  I  can  tell  the  story  separately  or  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  what  persons? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Clifford  Raymond,  one  of  our  editorial  writers,  and 
Col.  Copley,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wliat  did  Mr.  Kaymond  tell  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Raymond  told  me  that  on  a  certain  night 
Speaker  Shurtleff.  Dave  Shanahan,  and  some  other  men  whose 
names  I  do  not  know  or  recall,  met  in  a  certain  room  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield;  that  the  cause  of  this  meeting  was 
information  received  that  a  certain  man  had  come  to  Springfield 
with  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  Democratic 
votes  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  the  following  day:  that  these  gentle- 
men in  this  room  called  in  two  men  whose  names  were  given  to  me  as 
John  C.  Werdell  and  Anton  Cermak;  that  S])eaker  Shurtleff  then 
said,  "Now,  we  know  what  you  fellows  are  doing.  You  bought  15 
or  16  Demoi*rats  who  are  going  to  vote  for  Hopkins  to-morrow.  The 
list  is  as  follows:''  And  then  read  off  a  list  of  the  men  and  amounts 
opposite  each  name.  The  list  was  headed  by  Manny  Abrahams,  so 
I  am  told.  I  don't  know  the  other  names,  but  his  name  was  given 
me  as  a  bellwether.  Now,  said  Mr.  Shurtleff,  ''  We  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  you  can  not  put  it  through.  The  minute  Abrahams 
votes  for  Hopkins  to-morrow,  I  will  suspend  the  roll  call,  and  I  will 
announa*  that  you,  Werdell,  and  you.  Cermak,  bought  these  votes. 
I  will  read  the  list  of  men  and  the  amounts  they  are  to  get.  Now, 
you  try  that,  and  that  is  what  I  will  do." 

Roger  Sullivan  had  been  telephoned  to  come  to  Springfield.  He 
had  been  told  of  this,  and  he  came  down  there  on  the  train  that 
reaches  Springfield  approximately  at  midnight,  and  he  rounded  up 
his  fellows,  and  he  told  them  that  he  would  Wow  them  out  of  the 
political  waters  if  they  did  a  trick  of  that  kind.  The  result  was 
they  stopped  it.  One  of  the  men,  Werdell.  I  am  told,  got  physically 
ill  and  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there  for  24  hours  after  his  experi- 
ence in  that  room,  and  after  what  Roger  Sullivan  had  said  to  him. 
That  night,  so  I  am  informed.  Speaker  Shurtleff  went  to  Charles 
Wheeler,  oi  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  requested  him  to  go  and  see  the 
other  newspaper  men  and  say  that  he  had  never  asked  a  favor  before, 
but  he  asked  this  favor,  that  they  print  nothing  whatever  about  this. 
Wheeler  did  come  to  Raymond  and  tell  him  that  story  and  make 
that  request.    Present  at  that  interview,  so  Raymond  tells  me,  was 
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Evans,  of  the  Record-Herald,  and  they  did  not  print  anything 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr!  Wheeler  riow  HAnng? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  on  the  Inter-Ocean.  Mr.  Raymond  is  living 
and  Mr.  Evans  is  living,  and  Mr.  Culver,  of  the  Examiner,  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  this  statement  of  Mi*.  Raymond? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    Now,  I  will  give  you  the  otlier  side. 

Senator  Jones.  First,  did  he  teu  you  who  this  man  was  that  iVas 
bringin<r  the  money  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  he  did  not;  but  I  have  got  it  here.  That  iSj  I 
have  what  information  there  is. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  prepared  to  give  that  to  the  committeet 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  you  pretend  to  state  only  what  Mr.  Ray- 
mond told  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  printed  this  story  last  June,  1910,  but  not  with 
all  of  this  detail. 

Senator  Johnston.  AMiat  time  did  he  allege  it  to  have  taken  placei 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prior  to  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  some  time. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  clear  as  to  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  any  specific  amount  of  money  named'  that 
had  been  brought  or  was  to  be  brought  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Keeley.  $2&,000j  I  think ;  $28,000  or  $30,000. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Clifford  Raymond  is  still  employed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune? 

Sir.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  he  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  writing  editorials. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  Mr.  Raymond  tell  you  how  he  secured  this 
information? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  the  emissary  from  Speaker  Shurtleff  cime  aild 
told  him  the  story  and  begged  that  it  be  not  printed,  aAd  he  did  Aot 
print  it. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  didyou  say  the  emissaCry  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler,  the  political  man  of  the  Iiitcr- 
Ocean. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  was  a  pretty  good  news  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  printed  it.  Oh,  they  should  have  printed  it. 
They  had  not  any  business  on  earth  suppressing  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  paying  money  for  stories  like  that  ? 

Mr.  KeeliJy.  I  should  sav  so.    I  did  not  like  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Sometimes  you  pay  money  for  stories  that  you 
do  not  get? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  on  the  21st  day  of  September  of  this  year,  Col.- 
Copley,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  came  to  my  office  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  and  we  had  some  conversation. 
Finally,  I  got  down  to  this  Hopkins  business.  We  talked  about  poli- 
tics generally,  but  finally  we  got  down  to  the  senatorial  election.  Col. 
Copley  lives  in  Aurora  and  so  did  Senator  Hopkins,  and  they  hate 
each  other  healthily  and  viciously.  I  was  saying  to  Col.  Copley  that 
he  probably  was  glad  that  Hopkins  was  beaten,  and  then  I  asked  him 
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about  this  story  that  I  had  heard.  When  he  left  the  office  I  called 
my  stenographer  in,  and  I  dictated  this  memorandum  which  I  have 
here,  as  to  what  he  told  me  that  day,  and  here  it  is : 

Dan  Burns,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  was  the  man  who  tried 
to  put  over  the  deal  for  the  election  of  Hopkins.  The  money  was  taken  down 
to  Sprhigfield  by  a  resident  of  Wheaton.    Col.  C.  interviewed  Shurtleff 

Senator  Gambue.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  Col.  C."  ? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Col.  Copley.     I  did  not  give  the  name  in  the  memo- 
randum.    I  used  the  initial.     To  continue: 

CJol.  C.  interviewed  Shurtleff  later  in  the  day.  He  acknowledged  Col.  C.'s 
information  was  correct.  Col.  C.  called  up  Roger  Sullivan  and  asked  him  to 
come  to  Springfield.  Col.  C.  took  dinner  with  the  governor  and  Roy  O.  West„ 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  govenior  call  in  about  20  of  his  Rebubl leans,  which 
he  did,  and  Instructed  them  to  switch  temporarily  from  Hopkins  if  any  Demo- 
crats voted  for  Hopkins. 

Senator  Jones.  \Miat  did  you  say  there  about  the  man  taking  the 
money  down — from  where? 

Mr.  Keeley.  From  Wheaton,  HI.  I  have  subsequently  been  told 
that  the  man  was  Fred  N.  Blount,  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Did  you  undei'stand  that  Gov.  Deneen  at  that 
time  was  for  Hopkins,  supporting  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  am  just  telling  you  what  Col.  Copley  told 
me  that  afternoon,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Col.  Copley  and  Senator  Hopkins  are  both  Re- 
publicans ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  are  good  ones. 

Senator  Gamble.  Col.  Copley  is  a  member  of  the  house  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is :  ves.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anything  occur  at  Springfield,  were  you  in- 
formed the  next  da}^  after,  in  pursuance  of  this  visit  of  Roger 
Sullivan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  since  it  was  organized,  the  next  day  they  called  the  roll 
of  the  house  first  instead  oi  the  senate. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  understood  that  was  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  the  reason. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  remember  what  date  that  was? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  The  memorandum? 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  day  of  this  extraordinary  calling  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Marble.  AVho  told  you  about  the  calling  of  the  roll  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Raymond  told  me  that  that  night.  Somebody  came 
to  him  and  said:  "\Vatch  out  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  put  over 
something — a  'stopper,'"  or  something  of  that  kind;  I  forget  ex- 
actly what  he  said. 

liie  Chaikman.  Could  you  state  when  this  information  came  to 
you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Subsequent  to  the  electon  of  Senator  Lorimer.  And 
then  we  printed  it.  But  I  did  not  have  all  the  details  at  that  time 
that  I  have  now.  It  was  also  printed  in  a  magazine,  but  without  all 
the  details. 
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Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  cross-examination  may  proceed  at  that 
time. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  July  25, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


TITESDAY,  JULY  26,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  KEEUBY— Sesumed. 

James  Keeley,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  witness 
stand  and,  being  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  answer  made  on  yesterday 
that  I  should  like  to  amplify. 

On  page  277  I  was  asked  this  question : 

Did  yon  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
their  States? 

I  replied: 

I  did  not.  sir:  other  than  pressure  that  would  come  from  publications  In 
newspapers  which  resulted  from  the  publication  in  the  Tribune.  If  you  trace 
it  right  back  to  that,  I  presume  I  did,  because  of  what  I  printed.  But  other 
than  that,  I  did  not. 

I  should  like  to  change  that  answer.  I  was  looking  afield,  and  I 
had  forgotten  what  took  place  in  our  own  Stat«;  and  1  want  to  say, 
in  answer  to  that  question,  that  I  heard  that  Congressman  McKinley 
and  other  individuals  were  going  up  and  down  the  State  securing 
letters  which  they  were  sending  to  Senator  CuUom;  and  when  I 
heard  of  that  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  play  that  game  as  any- 
one else,  and  I  got  some  friends  to  get  letters,  which  were  sent  to 
Senator  CuUom. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  To  the  same  effect  as  the  others,  or  different? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  understood  that  Congressman  McKinley  was  ask- 
ing friends  to  write  to  Senator  CuUom,  urging  him  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer:  that  when  I  heard  that,  I  asked  some  friends  to  get  indi- 
viduals to  write  letters  to  Senator  Cullom,  asking  him  to  vote  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  way? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Against  Senator  Tjorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "For"  and  "against"  are  better  and  more  easily 
understood  words. 

The  CiTAiR3iAN.  You  may  proceed  with  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Between  20  and  21  years. 

^r.  Hanecy.  Vhieije  did  you  live  before  that?    Did  you  live  in 
JJliiiois  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  yo\i  live  before  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Immediately  before? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  a  year,  I  ^maild  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  before  that  ? 

Mr.  KEfii^Y.  M^j^is^  T<enjD. 

if r.  Hakecy.  J^u^  -how  long  there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Over  a  year. 

^.r,  Hanec^x.  44id  wh/eye  Jbe^ore  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

Mr.  Han^t.  Hpw  loi^g  th^re? 

Mr.  J^pccXi^Y.  4J^d  IJ^^nsas  City,  Ka;ris.,  across  the  lii;>e:r— !«>ev^r4l 
years,  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Hanecjt.  Two  or  thcee  year's? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  Yes. 

Hanecy.  And  before  that  ? 
Keeley.  Tieavenworth,  Kans. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  Jonff  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  or  three  years — three  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  London,  England. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  whete  you  were  born? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  old  \vere  you  when  you  left  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  do  in  tiie  other  places  that  you  have 
named,  that  you  lived  in  beifore  you  came  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  w^orked  on  the  Commercial  in  Louisville,  op  the 
Commercial  in  Memphis,  on  the  Journal  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
on  the  Gazette  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  other  places? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  almost  everything.  I  worked  in  the  kitcheo. 
and  peddled  peanuts  on  trains,  and  sold  newspapers,  and  worked 
in  a  real  estate  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  want  the  newspapers  you  worked  for  in  the 
other  places  where  you  lived. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  accounted  for  all  except  Leavenworth.  I  was 
not  on  a  newspaper  in  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Everything — odd  jobs. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  yon  born,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  1867. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  go  to  the  Tribune — 20  or  21  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  it  was  the  fall  of  1890  or  1891—1891. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Robert  Patterson  was  the  managing  editor  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Van  Benthiiysen  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  he  went  to  New  \  ork,  who  became  managing 
editor  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Robert  W.  Patterson  become  oonneeted 
with  the  Tribune  officially?  I  do  not  mean  by  that  in  any  employ- 
ment, but  when  did  he  hold  an  official  positicmT 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  antedated  me.    I  do  not  know  jugt  when. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  position  when  you  went  there  t 

Mr.  Keeley.  His  official  position,  I  think,  was  secretary  and  me- 
chanical superintendent,  but  he  had  actual  superviaion  of  the  P^P^t 
with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Medill,  when  he  was  in  Chicago,  looKed 
after  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Joseph  Medill  had  three  daughters.  One  of 
them  married  Robert  W.  ^Patterson;  another,  Robert  T.  McCwmick; 
and  the  third  died  unmarried. 

Mr.  Keeley.  So  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  remember  that,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  before  I  came  to  Chicago,  I  believe.  I  know 
that  Miss  Josephine  Medill  did  die. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Robert  Patterson's  next  position  with 
the  Tribune?  When  did  he  become  managing  editor  or  editor  in* 
chief? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  became  editor  in  chief  at  the  death  of  Mr.  MedilL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Mr.  Medill  die? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanect.  About  when? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Seven  or  eight  or  ten  years  ago^  I  have  forgotten. 
It  is  about  10  years  ago — ^no,  more  than  that,  I  think;  about  12  yeanr,^ 
I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1899? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  not  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  a  voting  trust  left  in  regard  to  the 
newspaper?    That  is,  there  were  three  trustees  named  under  the  will  IT 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec  y.  They  were  Robert  Patterson  and  Robert  MoOor-^ 
mick,  his  sons-in-law,  and  Mr.  Beale,  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were  the  trustees  for  the  Medill  estate ;  yee,  slr^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An5  they  voted  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  never  known  them  to  vote  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMio  did  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  voted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  the  family  have  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  controls  that  in  the  meetings  of  the  cor- 
poration ?    Who  votes  it  in  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  until 
within  the  last  vear  or  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  the  answer  to  my  quCvStion? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir:  T  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Beale  has  been  active  there  in  conjunction  with 
one  or  the  other  or  the  two  other  trustees  of  Mr.  Medill's  estate? 
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Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  would  not  say  that.  Judge,  in  that  way. 
•   Mr.  IIanecy.  How  would  you  say  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  simply  state  that  I  never  knew  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Medill  estate  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  Tribune.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  the  business  end  of  the  paper  now,  the  cor- 
poration that  owns  the  paper  and  controls  it. 

Mr.  KuEELEY.  My  answer  goes  to  that  also. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  paper  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  two 
daughters  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill,  except  as  that  may  be  modified 
by  trustees,  who  were  given  power  under  his  will  to  control  that 
property  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  but.  Judge,  if  I  may  make  the  statement,  Mr. 
Patterson  is,  naturally,  no  longer  a  trustee  and  Mr.  McCormick  is  no 
longer  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  just  going  Xo  ask  you,  When  did  Robert  Pat- 
terson die? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  more  than  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  very  much  more — less  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  is  Robert  McCormick? 

Mr.  KiaiLEY.  He  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  proceedings  taken,  after  the  sickness  or 
breakdown  of  Mr.  Robert  McCormick,  for  a  change  in  the  trustee- 
ship from  Robert  McCormick  to  liis  wife,  Mrs.  McCormick,  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Medill  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  say  there  were.  I  assume  there  were,  because 
Mrs.  McCormick  is  now  the  trustee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that?     You  know  that  she  filed  a  bill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that  she  filed  a  bill.  Judge.  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  now  that  she  is  a  trustee,  in  place  of  her 
husband  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  so  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Her  husband  had  a  breakdown,  physically  and 
mentally? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Phvsicallv,  anvwav? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Physically ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  his  wife  was  appointed  trustee  of  her  father  s 
estate  in  his  stead  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  succeeded  the  late  Robert  Patterson  as  trustee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ^[r.  Beal  is  the  otlier  trustee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  McCormick,  the 
two  daughters  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill,  and  Mr.  Beal,  are  now  the 
three  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  control  the  property? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Beal  has  no  stock  interest  in  the  corporation, 
has  he  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  interest  that  he  has  in  it  is  as  a  trustee  and 
as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  has  been  so  all  the  time  that  he  has  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  death  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  trustee  I  assume  he  has  had  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  proportion  of  the  2,000  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  owned  by  Mrs.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Patterson? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  A  control. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  that  is  very  indefinite. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  do  you  think  that  I  should  be 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Generally.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  they  had  the 
iiontrol. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  control ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  any  secret? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  51  or  more  per  cent. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Over  50  per  cent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Bross  family,  or  now  the  Lloyd  boys,  have  20 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  should  reveal  the  holdings  of  these 
people  in  the  Tribune  company. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  court  proceedings  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  distribution  of  the  late  Gov.  Bross's  estate  more  than  a 
year  ago  showed  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  the  court  distributed 
that  stock  to  the  four  grandsons  of  Gov.  Bross,  the  four  Lloyd  boys? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Azariah  T.  Gait  was  trustee  for 
Gov.  Bross's  estate,  and  had  been  for  19  or  20  years. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  that  the  stock  was  distributed,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  distribution — ^the  amount. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  any  secrets. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  everything  that 
I  can  tell  without  revealing  what  I  do  not  think  should  be  told 
about  the  private  affairs  of  individuals  who  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  has  been  the  feeling  of  some  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  proper  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  other  large  block  of  stock  in  the  Tribune  Co.  is 
owned  by  the  Cowles  estate — the  children  of  the  late  Alfred  Cowles — 
who  was  during  his  lifetime  business  manager  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  rest  of  the  stock  is  this  small  amount  that  is 
scattered  as  you  indicated  yesterday? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mrs.  Robert  S.  McCormick,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Medill.  has  two  sons.  Medill  McCormick,  or  Joseph  Medill 
McCormick,  and  Rutherford  R.  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  are  the  only  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormick  who  are  living! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mrs.  Patterson  has  two  children,  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson, the  eldest  child,  and  the  Countess  Gizycki? 

Mr.  KEiaLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanucy.  And  they  are  the  only  children  of  the  late  Robert 
Patterscm  and  Mrs.  Patterson? 

Mr.  Kebuby.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and  Joseph  Medill  MoOor- 
mick  are  men  grown,  and  have  been  of  age  for  a  number  of  ]pears,. 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  is  the  older — Medill  McCormick  or  Medill 
Patterson  ? 

Mr.  Ejbeley.  I  do  not  know.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  much  difference? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  McCormick  is  a  little  older  than  Medill  Pat- 
tM:ison,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  Patterson  held  the  position  of  oonunissioner 
of  public  works  under  Mayor  Edward  F.  Ehmne,  the  mayor  of  C!hi- 
oa^o,  did  be  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  some  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Havject.  He  held  the  position  ?     That  is  what  I  a^ed  you. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  but  not  for  Mayor  Dunne's  entire  term. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  No.  Mayor  Dunne  was  a  Democratic  majwr  of  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  Robert  Patterson,  Medill^  father,  was 
alive  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  in  the  active  management  of  the  pMiper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  In  1904  what  position  did  Medill  McCormick  and 
Medill  Patterson  have  on  the  Tribune,  or  what  was  their  work? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  you  know  they  were  on  the  Tribune;  do 
you,  Judge  ?    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "Why  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  rememl^er  whether  they  were  there  then* 
Oh,  1904,  you  say — seven  years  ago  ?    I  guens  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  they  were:  do  you  not  i 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  were  there;  about 
eight  years,  I  should  say;  seven  or  eight  years, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  right:  it  was  about  eight  years.  It  was 
before  1904  or  the  early  part  of  1904. 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  that  time  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  were 
both  reporters.  I  do  not  know.  Judge.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  did 
on  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  McCormick  became  l)Ur-iness  manager  of  the 
Tribune  when? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  T  could  not  say,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  ? 
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Mr.  E^EELEr.  Assuming  that  he  wwit  on  the  Tribune,  taking  your 
statement  that  he  was  there  eight  years 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  he  and  young 
Patterson  were  i|i  control  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  say  » j- 

Mr.  Sjqeusy.  Oh,  no ;  th^  were  not  in  control  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  iititk  while.  When  did 
Medill  McCormick  become  business  manager  of  the  Tribune  t 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  oould  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  About  when! 

Mr.  Khclby.  Five  or  six  years  aeo. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  You  remember  when  Mr.  Denfien^^now  Got.  Db* 
neen — was  nominated  for  governor  of  Illinois  the  first  time,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kbelby.  I  remember  that  he  was  nominated.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  date. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Suppose  your  memory  were  refreshed  so  that  you 
would  say  it  was  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Kesuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  Both  Medill  McCormick  and  Medill  Patterson  took 
a  very  active  interest  in  his  nomination  at  that  time,  did  they  noti 

Mr.  Sjbeley.  I  remember  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  at  Springfield,  where  the  State  con- 
vention was  meeting,  during  the  entire  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
convention,  which  was  an  unusually  long  one  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were  down  there,  I  know;  I  do  not  know  for 
what  period.    I  remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  position  did  they  have  on  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  now  is  that  Medill  was  buaineai 
manager,  and  Joe  was  writing  editorials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Robert  Patterson  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  position? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Editor  in  chief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  paper 
at  about  that  time,  or  shortly  after  that,  by  whidi  Robert  Patterson 
went  away  and  ceased  the  active  management  as  editor  in  chief  and 
Medill  McCormick  and  Joseph  Patterson  took  the  more  active  and 
controlling  management? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Patterson  quite  frequently  left  for  long  periods. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  two  Pattersons.  Will  you  not  oe  kind 
enough  to  state  which  one  you  mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  K.  W.  Patterson  quite  frequently  left  for  long  peri- 
ods, retaining,  however,  the  title  and  the  active  headship  of  the  paper, 
which,  of  course,  he  did  not  exercise  when  he  was  away.  As  the 
two  young  men  grew  up,  they  grew  more  into  positions  of  control 
on  the  paper.  It  was  gradual,  and  it  ended  witn  Joseph  Patterson 
when  he  went  out  and  supported  Dunne  in  his  candidacy  for  mayor 
and  became  commissioner  of  public  works  after  his  election.  He  was 
out  of  the  paper  absolutely  tor  several  years.  Two  years  or  so  ago 
he  was  reelected  a  director.    At  the  present  time  he  is  secretary  of  the 
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Tribune  Co.     Shall  I  detail  the  progress  of  Mr.  Medill  McCormick 
along  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  you  may  tell  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  tell  you  briefly  just  what  happened  and  how 
he  grew  up.  He  started  as  a  reporter.  Then  he  went  into  the  busi- 
ness oflSce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  two  boys  chose  which 
side  of  the  paper  they  would  work  on.  Medill  McCormick  chose  the 
business  side,  and  Joe  Patterson  chose  the  editorial  part.  I  have  told 
you  what  happened  to  Joe.  Medill  then  went  into  the  business  part 
of  the  paper  arter  a  short  period  as  a  reporter.  He  was  made  assistant 
business  manager,  finally  business  manager,  then  publisher,  and  then 
editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  become  business  manager? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  Oh,  I  should  say  four  or  five  years  ago,  Judge.  I 
do  not  remember  now.    The  rise  was  steady  and  ^adual. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  business  manager  m  1904,  when  Grov. 
Deneen  was  first  nominated  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  may  have  been.  I  can  refresh  my  memory  on  all 
these  things  and  give  you  the  absolute  dates,  but  I  have  not  got  them 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  his  predecessor  as  business  man- 
ager? 

Mr.  Keely.  He  had  several. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  mean  the  man  that  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  business  manager? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir.  For  a  short  period  I  was  in  there  as  general 
manager  and  general  "  stop-gap." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  General  wnat? 

Mr.  Keeley.  General  "  stop-gap  " — doing  all  the  work — and  he 
was  my  assistant. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  there  as  assistant  to  young  Cowles,  too, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Alfred  Cowles? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Alfred  the  second. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  think  Mr.  Cowles  preceded 
him  considerably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  mean  bv  a  cx^iisiderable  period  of  time.  The  busi- 
ness manager  who  immediately  preceded  Medill,  I  think,  was  H.  W. 
Montgomery.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Medill  McCormick  take  charge  as  manag- 
ing editor? 

Mr.  Keeij:y.  He  never  was  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  become  eclitor  in  chief? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  four  or  five  vears  ago.  Judge.  I  do  not  remember 
those  dates.  I  will  get  them  all  for  you.  I  will  telegraph  for  them, 
if  you  like,  and  give  them  to  you  in  chronological  order,  giving  you 
the  date  of  every  step. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  about,  you  think,  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  became  business 
manager  that  he  became  editor  in  chief? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  or  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AVhat? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  become  editor  in  chief  before  he  was  business 
manager  or  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  after,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  become  publisher? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  a  term  that  is  meaningless.  The  editor  is 
publisher.  It  is  "  editor  " ;  it  is  ''  general  manager  " :  it  is  "  editor- 
publisher.''  One  man  on  one  paper  calls  himself  "  editor  " ;  another 
"  publisher." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  when  was  that  term  properly  used 
with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  WTien  he  became  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  called  himself  publisher  while  R.  W.  Pat- 
terson was  still  alive.    That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  E^eeley.  No  ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that?    When  did  he  become  publisher? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Four  or  five  years  ago ;  and  he  of  course  did  not  be- 
come editor  in  chief  until  after  Mr.  Patterson's  death. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  Tribune  vou  call  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
"Joe"? 

Mr.  Keeley.  "  Joe  " ;  I  so  call  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Henecy.  As  distinguished  from  Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Joe  Patterson  become  attached  to  Mayor 
Dunne's  administration  as  commissioner  of  public  works? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  right  after  his  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  six  years  ago  last  April  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  Mayor  Busse  served  four  years? 

I^Ir.  Keeley.  Four  years;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  succeeded  Mayor  Dunne,  and  Dunne's  term 
was  two  years? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  take  your  figure  for  it,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Joe  Patterson  was  the  first  commissioner  of 
public  works  under  Mayor  Dunne? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  most  important  and  influential  posi- 
tion in  the  office  of  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  was  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Joseph  Patterson  was,  up  to  that  time,  connected 
with  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  campaign,  but  he  left 
during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    That  was  just  before  he  became  commissioner? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  some  two  or  three  mohths — two  months,  prob- 
ably. 

IVIr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  his  father,  Robert  Patterson,  was  still 
actively  connected  with  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Robert  Patterson  go  away  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time — about  that  time? 

Mr.  Kkelet.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Han£Cy.  Was  it  before  Joe  I*atterson  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not  in  the  city  the  night  that  Joe  fesiglied 
from  the  Tribune.    That  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  resign  from  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr*  Keslest.  One  Saturday  night — one  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  there  are  52  of  those  days  in  the 
vear. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  not  tell  what  Saturday  that  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  prior  to  the  election,  one  Saturday  aft^rnoenv 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  gives  it  approximately. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  prior  to  the  election,  as  I  said  before.  You  are 
asking  about  Mr.  Patterson's  whereabouts.  I  know  that  he  was  Hot 
in  Chicago  the  day  that  Joe  resigned.  I  do  know  that  he  came 
l*ack  to  Qiicago  and  was  there  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  did  he  go  away  again? 

Mr.  Kebley.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  able  to  give  those  two 
dates  because  of  my  recollection  of  two  things  that  happened  of 
which  I  have  knowledge — two  incidents. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  to  tell  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  no  I    I  am  just  trying  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  the  question  if  you  did. 
How  soon  did  he  go  away  then;  shortly  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judge.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything 
ifebout  the  movements  of  Mr.  Patterson  chronologically,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  calendar.  I  do  not  know.  He  was  there,  and  he  was  away. 
He  came  back  and  went  away,  and  as  tiitie  passed  on  he  stayed  away 
longer. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  Joe  Patterson  afterwards  became  editor  or  pi-riDlisher 
of  a  Socialistic  paper — wha*  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that  he  became  editor  or  published  of 
a  Socialistic  paper,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  ever  hear  that  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Did  you  hear  tliat  he  was  connected  with  a  Social- 
istic paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  contributed  to  a  Socialistic 
paper,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ninn- 
agement  of  it.     It  is  the  Daily  Socialist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  contributed  in  what  way — in  a  literary  waj?  or 

financiallv  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Both? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  sir :  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  one  of  the  owners,  was  he  not?  Did  vou 
not  know,  or  was  it  not  common  report,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ovrn*?rs, 
editors,  and  publishers  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  he  was  a  contributor  financially  and  tnth  his 
pen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  name  of  that  paper? 
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Mr.  Keelet.  The  Daily  Socialist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Daily  Socialist? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  continued  in  that  position  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  sa^  he  had  a  position  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  a  contributor,  then? 

# 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  still  occupies  that  place,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No ;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  not  now  contributing  to  the 
Socialistic  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  can  say  that  he  is  not  contributing  with  his 
pen.    AVhether  he  gives  them  any  money  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know  you  can  say  that — so  could  anybody — 
but  what  do  you  know  alx)ut  the  fact? 

Mr.  Kbeijby.  I  said  I  thought  I  could  say  it,  because  of  some  little 
conversation  I  have  had  with  him  recently  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  except  what 
he  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiat  did  he  tell  you  about  his  ownership? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  told  me  anything  about  his  ownership. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  his  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Or  his  connection  with  it,  except  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  said  recently  on  which  I  base  that  remtrk,  I  asked  him  how  the 
paper  was  getting  along.  You  know,  every  week  or  so  or  every 
month  or  so  they  say  they  have  got  to  be  saved ;  they  have  got  to  rftise 
a  thousand  dollars  or  $5*000  or  there  will  be  no  paper  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  did  not  know  that 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  Oh.  yes.  Judge ;  every  week  or  so  they  issue  the  "  Call 
to  arms,"  and  they  have  got  to  have  so  much  money  or  they  will  not 
be  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "VVhen  was  that? 

Mr.  K^EEi^Y.  I  asked  Joe  how  they  were  getting  along,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  "  Call  to  arms"? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  when  was  it  that  he  told  yotl  this? 

Mr.  Keeixy.  Oh,  recently;  I  will  say  within  six  months,  and  be 
saf^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  actively  connected  with  the  Tribune  now? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Mr.  Patterson  is  secretary  of  the  Tribune  and  chair- 
man cf  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  not  R.  R.  McCormick  secretary? 

Mr.  Kkeij^.y.  No,  sir;   president  and  treasurer." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  secretary  the  preceding  term,  the  preceding 
election,  the  one  preceding  the  last,  vva.s  he  not? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  lie  or  Joe ;   I  forget  which. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Probably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlion  did  you  go  away  for  a  considerable  period 
from  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  mean  the  longest  period  of  vacation  I  had? 

ilr.  Hanecy.  We  will  try  that  first 
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Mr.  Kp:eley.  I  went  to  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1909.  I  think  I  left 
Chicago  on  September  3,  and  I  sailed  from  Yokohama  November  S 
or  4,  reaching  Chicago  22  or  23  days  later. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  last  of  November,  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Say  the  25th.     I  think  I  got  back  on  a  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Robert  Patterson  die  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  die  with  reference  to  your  return? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  died  subsequent  to  my  return. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  verv  shortly  after,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Raymond  f  atterson,  his  brother,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Tribune,  died  during  that  period.  He  died  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  my  return  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  doubt  the  other  Pattersons  died,  too;  but 
1  am  asking  you  about  Robert. 

Mr.  Ejeeley.  R.  W.  Patterson  died  several  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  a  few  months  after  your  return? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  few  months  after  my  return ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  he  died  either  the  last  of  1909  or  the  first 
of  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  died  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Robert  McCormick  have  his  serious  ill- 
ness? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Several  years  ago. 

Mr.  H^vnecy.  TMien,  with  reference  to  your  departure  for  Japan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  took  your  place  while  you  were  away  as  man- 
aging editor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Beck. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  McCormick  was  taken  sick,  or  had  a  break- 
down, at  one  time.    A^Tien  was  that — the  first  one? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  only  breakdown  he  ever  had  came  last  vear. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  not  designate  it  by  that  strong  term ;  but  when 
was  he  taken  sick,  and  when  did  he  have  to  go  away,  or  when  did  he 
go  away  because  of  his  health  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Medill's  health  failed  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  he 
was  away — let  me  see.  Right  after  the  last  national  election  I  think 
he  was  down  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  right  after  the  election,  and  for 
some  considerable  period  of  weeks.  Then  I  believe  that  prior  to  my 
departure  for  Japan  Mr.  McCormick  went  away;  and  my  recollection 
is  that  1  started  for  Japan  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  his  return 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  McCormick  had  this  severe  illness  and  went 
away  just  before  or  just  after  the  last  presidential  election? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  have  a  severe  illness  then.  He  was  all  run 
down ;  he  had  done  a  lot  of  work,  and  he  was  not  well,  and  went  away 
and  took  his  vacation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlien  was  that — just  before  or  just  after  the  presi- 
dential election? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say,  he  went  away — he  was  on  a  vacation  right  after 
the  presidential  election.  I  fix  that  by  this  fact — that  I  know  he  was 
at  the  same  place  that  Mr.  Taft  was  visiting  after  the  election. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that? 
Mr.  Kjieley.  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  return  to  the  paper  after  that,  if  he 
did? 

Mr.  Keelby.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date,  Judge.  I  will  say, 
rouffhly,  two  months,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Haniccy.  Ho'tr  long  did  he  remain  actively  connected  with  ttoe 
paper  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  w^t  a  Way  again  in  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When?    About  what  time? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  I  can  not  tell  you  when  he  went  away.  I  can  tell 
you  when  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  trhett  did  he  go  away  ? 

Mr.  KeeLey.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mt.  Hanecy.  Can  j^ou  not  teU  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  1  do  not  faiow  where  he  was.  I 
do  not  remeilthber  hoW  Icmg  he  was  awav.  I  know  that  I  had  two  Jobs 
at  that  time,  and  Was  pretty  busy ;  and  when  he  got  back  I  hiked  for 
Japan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  two  jobs  that  you  had  while  he  Was 
away? 

Mt.  Keeley.  I  was  looking  after  his  work  and  my  own  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  go  away  again  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  did  he  go  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  went  horseback  riding.  He  took  a  horseback 
trip  down  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  then  he  and  his  wife 
went  away.  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  went  to  Europe  cmp 
whether  they  went  out  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  go  to  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  think  he  was  there  before  then.  Judge.  I  do  iiot 
remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   i  on  know  he  was,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  made  two  trips  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  he  there  being  treated  for  his  health? 

Mr.  KfeELEY.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  was  it? 

Mf.  Keeley.  He  came  back  and  then  he  went  back  a^in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  did  he  go  there  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  a  moment  ajro  that  he  was  away  and  wheA  he 
came  back  I  went  to  Jaj^an.  I  will  fix  that  absence  as  probably  the 
time  he  was  in  Switzerland,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  vou  tell  me  about  the  time  he  first  went  to 
Switzerland? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  fixed  his  return  at  about  two  Weeks  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  fix  this  independently,  by  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keki^y.  No.  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Approxiihately  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  left  for  Japan  on  September  8,  I  believie,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  returned  to  Chicago  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  I 
left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sej)teniber.  1910? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  1909. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  You  can  figure  back  from  that.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  he  was  gone.    Two  or  three  months,  probably. 

Mr.  TIanecy.  I  do  not  want  to  do  the  figuring.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  the  facts,  if  you  know  them. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  facts,  Judge.  If  you  de- 
sire, I  will  telegraph  and  get  the  whole  thing  chronologically.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  IIanec'y.  Do  you  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  Switzerland 
the  firet  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Do  you  know  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  should  say  two  or  three  months.  I  may  be  out  of 
the  way.  I  may  be  accurate.  I  will  get  you  every  date,  if  you  want 
it  I  will  make  every  effort  to  get  the  exact  information,  iJ  you  de- 
fire  it. 

Mr.  Hanbi^y.  I  am  not  bargaining.  I  am  simply  asking  you  for 
facts.  If  you  know,  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  state.  I 
can  not  make  any  bargain  with  you. 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  am  giving  you  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Judge. 
I  say  I  will  furnish  you  these  dates. 

]Vf r.  Hanecy'.  When  did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  go  to  Switzerland 
the  next  time? 

Mr.  K[eeley.  I  do  not  know  that  he  went  to  Switzerland  the  next 
time.     He  went  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  go  to  Europe  the  next  time. after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  has  been  to  Europe  twice  since  then.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  left  for  Japan  in  September,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  had  gone  to  Switzerland 
how  many  months  before  that,  as  you  figure  it  back,  or  as  you  re- 
member it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  in  the  summer  of  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  must  have  been,  if  he  came  back  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  left  on  the  3d  of  September. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  in  Chicago  during  the 
winter  of  1908  and  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.     I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  doing  his  work  there,  as  well  as  your 
own,  on  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  the  fact  that  I  did  somebody  else's  work  was 
no  novelty  and  made  no  impression  on  me.  I  may  have  done  it.  I 
was  always  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  it  did  make 
H  very  great  impression  on  you,  and  that  you  had  to  go  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Physically ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Because  you  had  been  doing  Mr.  Medill 
McCormick's  work  and  your  own? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Physically;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  differentiating  between 

Mr.  Keeley  (interrupting).  Well,  I  am. 
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Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Between  the  things  that  would  impress 
themselves  upon  you :  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  say  the  fact  that  I  was  doing  another  man's 
work  in  addition  to  my  own  was  no  novelty. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  went 
away  from  Chicago  immediately  after  the  last  presidential  election 
and  before  the  inau^iration  of  the  President  elected  at  that  election, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  Chicago  at  any  time  during  the  winter  of  1908 
and  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection,  Judge.  Your  statement  may 
be  absohitely  true,  for  all  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  was 
in  Chicago  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  when  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected 
Senator? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yqu  know  he  was  not,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  he  return  after  that  event? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  1909?    Why,  in  August. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  come  back  until  a  week  or  two  before  you 
left  for  Japan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  or  three  weeks,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  only  about  a  week  before  you  left  for  Japan, 
in  September;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  do  not  remember.  One  or  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
know  I  wanted  to  get  away,  and  I  got  away,  where  I  would  be  a  long 
way  off. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  went  away  after  that  and 
went  to  Europe  for  a  considerable  time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  left,  as  I  say,  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1910,  and  he  has  not  been  back  to  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  in  Chicago  the  last  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  there  all  through  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  return  to  Chicago  in  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  April  30. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  day  that  you  published  the  so-called 
White  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  Chicago  at  that  time,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  arrived  at  9  oclock  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  remained  how  long  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  day  or  two,  I  think.    Maybe  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  had  he  been  just  before  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  New  York  or  Washington.  He  arrived  on  one  of  the 
fast  trains;  I  do  not  know  which  one. 
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Mr.  Haxecy.  Where  had  he  been  ?  Had  he  been  across  the  water 
or  at  some  place  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  do  not  remember,  Jud^e. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Have  you  no  recollection  whether  he  was  abroad 
or  at  some  place  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  1  have  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Chicago  after  the  80th  of 
April  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  saw  him  that  day  for  a  few  minutes,  amd  my  recol- 
lection is  that  he  was  there  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a 
veiry  brief  visit.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  on  the  30th  of  April  did  you  see  hiih  ? 

Mr.  Keei:ey.  About  noon,  I  think,  or  11  o'clock,  he  came  into  tlie 
office  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yesterday  you  told  this  honorable  committee  that 
Mr.  Medill  McCormick  was  not  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  story.    Do  yon  want  to  correct  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  both  statements 
are  correct  and  point  out  why  they  are  ?  The  time  of  publication,  in 
a  newspaper  sense,  as  I  used  the  expression,  is  the  night  of  the  puoli- 
cation — the  actual  time  of  printing  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  everybody  was  expert  in  the  technique 
of  a  newspaper  office  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  used  the  trade  phraseology.  Judge,  without  any 
thought  as  to  its  naturalness.  The  time  of  publication  with  me  anci 
with  a  hewsoaper  is  the  night  before  the  date  of  the  paper,  the  actual 
titti'^  of  publicatiojQ. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  you  were  telling  your  story,  yester- 
day, to  newspaper  laymeil,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  IvEELEY.  That  thought  never  entered  my  head. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  talked  with  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  about  the 
publication  of  that  story,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  talked  with  him  a  moment  only  alfout  the 
story,  after  we  printed  it.  He  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  that 
story  until  he  read  it  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  daily  communications, 
or  almost  daily  communications,  with  Mr.  Medill  McCottoic^  prior 
to  his  return  to  Chicago,  which  you  sav  was  on  th6  ihorning  of 
the,  30th? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.    It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  position  on  the  paper  at  thai  timfe? 

Mr.  Keeijcv.  He  was  on  a  lea^e  of  absence, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  said  on  the  p^per. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Editor,  vice  president — first  vice  presideftt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  defined  tne  policy  of  the  paper  at  that  time,  did 
he  pot? 

Mr.  KEEtteY.  Not  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  was  there,  and  when  he  chose  to  do  so,  he 
defined  the  policy  of  the  paper,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.   Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  what  I  meant  when  I  asked  the  other 
question,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  did  not.  You  spoke  first  of  his  absence,  and 
asked  me  if  I  communicated  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  You  knew  that  I  did  not  mean  that  he  defined  the 
policy  of  the  paper  when  he  was  asleep,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  not  mentioned,  lou  asked  me  if  I  had 
received  communications  from  him  when  I  was  away,  and  I  said 
"  no." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time,  and  prior  to  it,  he  defined  the  policy  of 
the  paper,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  April  30,  1910. 

Mr.  KE£Lf:Y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  defining  the  policy  of  the  paper  at.  thffif 
time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prior  to  April  30,  1910,  my  recollection  is  that  I 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  the  directors  of  the  Tribune  C!p« 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  hav^  anything  to.  do 
with  it?  ' 

Mr.  KjBf^LEY.  He  went  away  on  a  leave  of  absence.  That  leay^  was 
extended,  and,  by  a  vote  of  the  directors  pf  the  Tribui^e  Cq.,  X  V^ 
placed  in  charge  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thougnt  you  told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  you  did 
not  know  anything  about  what  took  place  in  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tribune  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  make  that  broad  general  statement.  That 
answer  was  in  reply  to  some  question  of  yours  in  regard  to  th^  dijp 
and  distant  history  of  the  Tribune  Co.  I  have  been  a  director  of 
the  Tribune  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Recently,  you  said. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Recently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  said  the  Tribune  corporation  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  certainly  it  did.  I  was  talking  of  the  board 
of  trustees  under  Mr.  Medill's  will. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill's 
will  controlled  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co..  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  never  seen  the  control  exercised. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Will  you  answer  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  never  seen  the  control  exercised,  Judge.  I 
have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  might  be  true,  and  still  you  might  know  the 
fact  that  I  asked  vou.     If  vou  do.  tell  me.     If  vou  do  not,  sav  so. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not.     I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  an  answer. 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill's  will  controlled  all  of  the 
property  that  was  owned  by  Joseph  Medill  during  his  lifetime,  and 
that  meant  51  per  cent  or  more  than  51  per  cent  of  the  Tribune's 
stock  ? 
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Mr.  Keelet.  YcvS. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  would  elect  anybody  a  director,  and  control  the  officers  and 
tho  management  of  the  paper,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  would  not  elect  all  the  directors. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  would  elect  the  controlling  directors,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  the  controlling  directors. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  And  control  the  management  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  control  has  existed  in  the  Medill  family 
through  Joseph  Medill  himself,  from  the  time  that  he  purchased  the 
.stock  of  Mr.  White,  now  of  New  York,  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  it  not?  Through  Mr.  Medill,  during  his  lifetime,  and  through 
his  trustees  since  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Certainly;  the  ownership  controls. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
returned  from  Africa? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  come  back  with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  came  back  on  the  same  boat  with  him;  I  remem- 
ber, now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  what  year  that  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  it  was  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Or  1909.  Which  was  it?  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 
It  was  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  that  is  as  near  the  fact  as  you  can  come,  the  record 
will  show  that,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Keeley.  All  right.    He  came  back,  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  came  back? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCormick  were 
on  the  same  boat.    I  remember  it  all  very  distinctly  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  the  date,  by  the 
calendar,  when  that  occurred,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  in  1910,  in  the  spring,  was  it  not?  Yes; 
in  the  spring  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  may  change  places  with  you  afterwards  and  let 
you  ask  me  questions,  but 

Mr.  Keeley  (interrupting).  Judge,  it  was  the  spring  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  now,  however,  you  are  the  witness. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  it  was  the  spring  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  How  long  had  Medill  McCormick  been  away  before 
that  return? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Several  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  several  months? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  or  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  do  not  know  which? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  Had  he  not  been  away  for  nearly  a  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  do  not,  Judge.     It  may  have  been  more.     I  do 
not  remember. 
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Mr.  Hanfxt.  More  than  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  or  three  months.  It  mav  have  been  more.  I 
do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  w^s  away,  you  man- 
aged the  paper,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  defined  its  policjr? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  do  much  interfering  with  the  policy.  I 
say  I  managed  the  paper.  I  kept  it  running.  I  did  not  move  into 
the  editor's  office.  I  staged  in  my  own  c^ce  and  managed  it. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  Question  as  to  who  de- 
fined the  policy  of  the  paper  when  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  was 
away  ? 

Mr.  IfEELEY.  I  followed  the  policy  that  was  established  by  the 
editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  differentiate  as  to  what  poli- 
cies were  established.     I  asked  you  who  defined  the  policy  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  that  individual? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  was  away? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  followed,  generally,  the  policy  that  he  had  outlined 
and  had  pursued.     I  did  not  go  into  any  excursions  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  has  been  so  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  so  all  the  while,  until  I  finally  had  charge  of 
the  property. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  for  some 
time ;  that  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  defined  the  policv  of  the  paper  at 
all  times,  whether  he  was  there  or  away,  whenever  he  chose  to  do  sa 

Mr.  Keeley.  Shall  I  state 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  fact  is  this,  that  when  Mr.  Patterson  was  editor, 
and  he  was  away,  when  Mr.  McCormick  was  editor,  and  he  was  away, 
I  looked  after  tfie  paper.  I  did  not  create  any  new  policy,  I  did  not  go 
counter  to  any  of  their  policies;  I  just  let  her  slide  along,  and  when 
they  came  back  they  took  up  the  reins  again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  has  been  the  condition  since  Mr.  Medill 
McCormick  took  general  charge  of  the  paper,  and  defined  its  policy, 
which  you  say  was  five  or  six  years  ago— did  you  say? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  It  has  been  that,  with  what  I  have  done,  all  the 
while. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  simply  carried  out  what  you  knew  or  under- 
stood to  be  the  policies  of  Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely ;  when  I  was  acting  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been 
nobody  defining  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  except  you  and 
Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  R.  W.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  Mr.  Patterson  when  he  was  there? 
Mr.  Keeley.  When  he  was  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  was  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  Medill  McCormick  lived  in  Washington  re- 
cently ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Lived  here? 

Mr.  Havsot.  Yes. 

Mr.  EIeelet.  I  think  he  has  been  here.  Yes,  be  was  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  jou  know,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  take  up  \iia  resideooe  here  t 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  takeiji  up  his  residence; 
ipuig  Uhat  term  as  acquiring 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  VQpted  a  hpuae  here  last 
lllll  and  came  here  and  lived  here  all  of  liMit  "^^t^r  ? 

Mr.  Ejbsley.  Yes;  I  think  here  waa  t^oE^,  he  and  Mr&  McGS^r- 
mick 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  E^EELEY.  Why,  Judge,  I  do  not.  I  know  he  was  in  WashM^- 
tpfu  and  I  know  he  was  elsewhere.  I  m<^t(^  no  calenc^ar  on  ]|ir. 
Medill  McCormick^  movements,  and  I  4q  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  a  mind  and 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  a  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  memory,  and  that  i3  what  I  am  ap{t(Milin£  to, 
and  not  a  calendar. 

^.  K^BLEY.  I  have  a  mind,  ^pd  th^  ocdiu^ry  human  memory, 
and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  Washington  j^  gopd  de^l  last  wii^ter, 
•^i?e  you  not?  • 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  here  several  times;  yes,  sir. 

}lr,  Hanecy.  You  sfiw  Mr.  Medill  McCovmi^  hepe  la§t  winder? 

if.T.  Keeley.  I  s^w  him  once;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  at  his  house  la.s^  ^if)t^  in  W^ifigton? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  at  your  rooms  in  the  hotel  last  winter,  was 

he  not? 

Mr.   KEEij-n'.  He  was  not. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  and  he  meet? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  T  met  him  in  the  Tribune  office  one  day  and  in  the 
press  gallery  one  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Onlv  one  dav? 

Mv-  Keeley.  Only  one  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  each  place? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  each  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  were  yon  in  Washington  ]^LSjb 
winter  i 

Mr.  Keeley.  Two  or  three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  four  or  five? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AVhy.  no,  sir.  Judge.  T  do  not  know — I  was  here 
two  or  three  time.s. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  here  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  T  do  not  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wont  over  your  testimony  very  carefully  last 
night,  did  yon  not,  and  made  several  corrections  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  read  the  first  part  of  it.  and  then  I  quit  before  I  got 
to  the  tail  end  of  it  and  went  to  bed. 

>fr.  Hanecy.  Were  yon  in  a  conference  last  evening? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  4 
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Mr.  Hankcy.  Where  did  you  go  over  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kkelet.  Iu  our  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  th^^  Tribune  offi^} 

Mr.  KsEi4>Y.  Ye$- 

Mr.*  Hanecy.  At  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  amd  Ff 

Mr.  Keele Y.  In  the  Western  Union  BuUding ;  jm, 

Mr.  Hanvoy.  Who  ^^  present! 

Mr.  Keeley.  B|r.  O'Laughlin,  Mr.  Heuning,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
Marble  came  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  attorney  for  this  committee! 

Mr.  Keelet-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  Icmg  were  you  there) 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  in  Uie  office  from  about  9  until  about  11. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  And  aU  of  you  gentlemen  went  over  the  testimony 
and  over  the  records  and  documents  and  discussed  them  in  this 
matter,  did  you  not) 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  all  there  for! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Q'Lauffalin  was  writing  his  story,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  writing  hia,  and  Mr.  Kenning  was  writing  his;,  and  I  was 
reading  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Mr.  Marble  doing) 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  telephoned  Mr.  Marble  earlier  in  the  evening  that 
T  had  some  information  for  him,,  and  he  told  me  not  to  read  it  over 
the  phone,  that  he  would  be  down  to  the  office.  He  came  down  to 
the  office  and  got  it  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  iniormation  I 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  decline  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  talk  about  with  the  attorney  for  this 
committee  last  evening? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  telegram  I  received. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  what  the  talk  was. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  talk  was  in  relation  to  a  telegram  I  had  received. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  does  not  think  that  the  informa- 
tion that  its  counsel  was  seeking  is  a  matter  to  be  brought  out  in 
this  way,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  committee, 
if  that  is  to  be  a  precedent,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  but  our 
witnesses  have  been  compelled,  I  think,  to  answer  things  that  were 
private  affairs.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  criticism  of  the  committee 
at  all,  or  in  complaint,  but  if  that  is  to  be  the  precedent  that  is  to 
control  all  along  the  line,  I  am  entirely  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thinks,  if  its  counsel  were  seek- 
ing information  under  direction  of  the  committee  from  any  source, 
that  it  is  hardly  proper  that  his  action  should  be  brought  out  be- 
fore he  has  had  an  opi)ortunity  to  report  to  the  committee  or  to  take 
action  on  the  information  that  he  had  received. 

Mr.  Mahble.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  ruling  of  the 
committee  go  only  to  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Keeley 
regarding  matter  not  i^eferred  to  in  his  testimony,  and  that  Judge 
Hanecy  be  permitted  now  to  interrogate  him  fully  as  to  anj^hing  I 
said  to  him  regarding  his  testimony  or  as  to — well,  that  far. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  assume  that  its  attorney  was 
acting  under  its  direction  and  with  absolute  propriety  in  seeking  out 
all  intormation  from  every  source  and  from  everybody. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  I  am  not  charging  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  but  where  there  are  two  sides  or  a  case  the  law  rs  uni- 
form— both  constitutional,  fundamental,  and  statutory  every  place; 
that  there  must  be  equality ;  that  there  can  not  exist  inequality  m  any 
court  of  justice  or  m  any  tribunal  where  justice  is  sought  by  any 
kind  of  an  investigation  where  discretion  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  hearing  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  every  chance  to 
apply  that  principle  in  this  instance,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  care  for,  but  Mr.  Marble  is  appealing 
now  to  this  committee,  to  the  chairman,  to  make  a  ruling  in  this  case 
that  will  be  applicable  to  this  matter  only,  and  if  that  is  so*,  then  all 
our  constitutional  law  and  all  our  jurisprudence  are  wiped  out,  and 
we  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  where  the  individual  and  the  subject 
matter  control  and  not  principles  of  law  or  justice. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  did  not  state  my  request. 
My  request  is  that  Mr.  Hanecy  be  allowed  to  question  the  witness 
fully  as  to  anything  I  said  to  him  regarding  his  testimony,  and 
eve^hing  that  he  said  to  me  and  all  of  my  conference  regarding  his 
testimony  given  yesterday  or  to  be  given  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  ruling  of  the  committee  went  simply  to  the 
information  that  was  conveyed  to  counsel,  which  the  witness  says  he 
wished  to  convey  to  him,  and  for  which  purpose  he  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  his  office.  Anything  else,  I  think,  will  be  perfectly  ad- 
missible. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  how  long  were  you  and  Mr.  Marble  in 
conference  last  night? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Marble  was  in  that  office  about  10  or  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  von  not  know  that  he  was  there  much  longer 
than  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not.     If  so,  I  would  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  had  known  that  he  was  there  longer,  I  would 
have  said  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  testimony  here  on 
yesterday? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  made  one  statement :  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  your  testimony  yesterday? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  had  made  a  mistake,  which  I  have  corrected 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  made  any  other 
mistakes  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  that  you  did  say  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  would  know;  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  EIeeley.  I  do,  I  think.    I  can  not  talk  without  thinking,  and 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know.    Now,  what  is  your  recollection!- 

Mr.  Kja:LEY.  My  recollection  is  based  on  my  thought  that  that  is  all 
I  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  thinking  while  you 
are  talking  now  or  not.    I  want  your  memory. 

Mr.  Ejbeley.  That  is  all,  Judse.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Marble  confer  with  others  in  the  office  last 
evening? 

Mr.  Kebley.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Marble  conferred  with  anyone. 
He  talked  with  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  present. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  all  of  your  testimony  last  evening 
there  with  Mr.  Marble  or  the  others  who  were  in  the  ofince  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  over  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  read  most  of  it,  and  then  I  got  tired  and  went  to 
bed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  vou  stop  in  ^our  testimony  ? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  I  stopped  about  two-thirds  through. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  you  were  away  in  Japan,  did  Mr.  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick  remain  with  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Remain  at  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  Tribune;  actually  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes ;  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  controlled  its  policy  and  defined  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  continued  how  long? 

Mr.  Keeley.  While  I  was  away? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  away  from  September  3  until  the  latter  part 
of  November. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  still  continue  there  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes;  until  he  left  there  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing February. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  Medill  McCormick  remain  in  Chicago  all  the 
time  from  April  30,  1910,  until  you  returned  from  Japan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  went  to  Japan  in  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  1909. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  remain  in  Chicago  then  until  the  fall  of 
1910,  from  April?     You  said  he  returned  to  Chicago  April  30,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  April  30.  1910 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  he  remain  there 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  he  remain  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is,  and  I  said  a  moment  ago  he  was 
there  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  think  he  went  out  to  Oregon,  or 
somewhere."    I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  where  he  went 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  he  gone? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  he  has  not  been  back  to  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  never  been  back  since? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  the  Tribune  office ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  he  been  back  in  Chicago? 
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Mr.  K££L£Y.  Intwoaitteptly ;  y^  sir.    I  think  he  has  visited  Ui^re. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  he  done  any  active  work  on  the  Tribmie? 

Mr.  £^££L£T.  No,  sir. 

iJCr.  Haippy.  pi  aiiy  kiu^l 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

M]^.  Uai^i;cv.  CK>  you  know,  ^h^er  hjf  t^l^^  w^th  G^ifg^  M.  ^y- 
nolds,  the  president  of  the  CoDJ^ineiit^  Commercial  Kis^tioufLl  Pajjk, 
about  the  Funk  story  ? 

Mr.  KEii^iBY.  I  do  ^pt 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  Medill  McCorioicIp  4id 
ask  him  (Mr.  Reynolds)  for  informatipn  in  relation  to  tha^  spying 
to  Mr.  Reynolds  t^(,  ^le  (I^r.  McCorpaick)  knew  ojf  the  Funk  ^|^9r{, 
^ould  th^t  refresh  jovir  recollection  any  I 

Mr.  Kjej^y.  1  dp  npt^  remember  that  Mr.  Reynolds  said  ^hat  J^ 
McCormicktold  him  he  knew  of  the  Funk  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  will  that  refre^  your  recoU^ptioi^  any  i 

Mr.  KE^uEy.  Th^t  is  npjb  a  cprrect  statement  ol  t^^  f!^G(s.  Mr. 
Reynolds  testified,  as  I  recollect,  that  Mr.  McCormick  came  to  \i^ 
ana  said  that  $128,000  y^^  used  in  the  election.  I  do  npt  ^.r^k  tbere 
was  any  mention  of  Mr.  Fu^ 

Mr.  ^ANBpy.  W^ll,  di(^  you  think  there  we^^e  two  funds — on^  of 
$100,000  and  one  of  $126,000? 

Mr.  KeeliEy.  I  did  not  say  I  thpu^ht  this  w^  sa  or  anything  a.bput 
it.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  MciCprmick  never  mentipned  that  ^tpjry  to 
me,  and  I  never  heard  anytning  about  it  until  I  re^d  ^v.  I^ynpids's 
testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  there  were  two  funds  in  ^ai  con- 
nection—one of  $128,000  ancj  one  of  $100,000--did  you  t 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  when  Medill  McCormick  talked  with  Mr. 
Reynolds  about  it,  about  the  $128,000,  it  was  the  same  general  fund 
an^  the  same  general  subject  that  Mr.  Funk  had  told  his  story  about, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kebley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conversation.  I 
can  not  pass  on  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he  knew  or  what  he  did 
npt  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Medill  McCormick  after  he  re- 
turned, on  April  80,  1910,  or  in  August,  1901),  alx)ut  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  K?:elky.  Won't  you  split  those  two  questions? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  can  take  it  in  homeopathic  doses  if  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Keei.ev.  I  can  sav  ves  to  one-half  of  it  and  no  to  another. 

ft'      ft' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  know  how  to  talk. 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  talked  with  Mr.  McCormick  on  April  30  about  the 
story  wo  had  printed  that  morning.  I  did  not  talk  with  him,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  in  August  of  the  preceding  year.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Mr.  McCormick  tell  you  in  August,  1009^ 
that  if  he  had  been  in  Chicago  Mr.  Lorimer  would  not  have  been 
elected? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanp:cy.  AVell,  you  would  remember  it  if  it  had  taken  place, 
would  vou  not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  didn't  you  hear  him  give  expression  to  tltiat 
thought  to  a  number  of  different  parties? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  but  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
McCormick  did  not  like  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  evident  from  several  things? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  From  several  things,  yes.  sir;  and  he  might  have 
thought  if  he  had  been  there  he  could  have  prevented  the  election;  I 
do  not  know,  and  he  mav  have  said  so. 

Mr.  HxNECY.  Did  you  know  anything  about  his  thoughts,  except  as? 
he  spoke  them  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  knew  of  Mr.  McCoimick's  attitude  toward  Sen- 
ator Lorimer,  certainly,  and  his  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  hear  him  give  expression  to  those 
thoughts,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  would  not  have  been  elected  Senatoir 
from  Illinois  if  he,  Mr.  McCormick,  had  been  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  say  that  you  never  heard  Medill  McCor^ 
mick  say  that  to  you  or  to  anybody  m  your  presence? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  say  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  Medill  Me* 
Cormick  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  HANEcrr.  He  was  quite  pronoimced  in  the  expression  of  his- 
opposition  to  Senator  Lorimer,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was,  always. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  in  August,  1909,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  always  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  what  do  vou  say  about  it  in  August? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  "  always  '^  covers  August  and  the  rest  of  them.^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  August? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.    I  just  say  "  always  "  and  cover  it  with  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  hear  him  talking  about  his  opposition  ta 
Mr.  Lorimer  to  different  parties,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  any  specific  con- 
versation that  Mr.  McCormick  had  with  any  one  indiviaual. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  know  of  Mr.  McCormick's  opposition, 
if  you  never  heard  him  express  that  to  you  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  did  not  say  that  he  had  never  talked  to  me  about 
it — always  covering  the  general  opposition.  Surely  he  talked  about 
it  and  had  editorials  written. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  his  opposition  to 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  ^Vlien? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  that  Mr.  Lorimer  should  be  driven  out  of 
politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  first  say  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  power. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  five  or  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  repeated  that  manv  times  afterwards,  did  he 
not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  he  repeated  that.  That  was  his  atti- 
tude— a  determined  opposition  to  what  he  called  Lorimerism  and  to 
Senator  Lorimer.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  it  was  his  position  continuously,  persistently, 
and  consistently  to  drive  Senator  Lorimer  out  of  politics  in  Illinois, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  He  fought  Senator  Lorimer 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  answer  my  question?  Then  you  may 
talk  as  much  as  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ves  and  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  define  what  you  mean  hy  "  yes  and  no  "  ? 

(By  request  of  the  witness,  the  stenographer  read  the  pending  ques- 
tion.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  his  position ;  it  was  not  consistently  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  he  inconsistent  in  that? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  will  take  that  back ;  I  will  say  "  yes  -'  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  he  was  consistent,  then,  in  that,  at  least? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  ves. 

Mr.  Hanfx'y.  Whv  did  vou  say  that  he  was  not  consistent? 

Mr.  Keelkv.  Because  I  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  because  you  did  not  think,  or  because  you 
had  some  thought? 

Mr.  Keel1':y.  Because  I  talked  too  rapidlv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  every  effort  that  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  could 
use  or  influence  was  used  in  fui-therance  of  his  policy  to  drive  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  out  of  politics  in  Chicago  and  Illinois,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  gave  expressions  of  that  thought  everywhere 
the  subject  matter  was  discussed,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Everywhere  that  you  knew  of? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  everywhere  I  had  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  not  any  doubt  as  to  his  consistency  on 
that  question,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  I  believe.  Judge,  that  if  anybody  ever  engaged 
him  in  conversation,  or  he  ever  engaged  anyone  in  conversation, 
about  Mr.  Lorimer  he  probably  gave  expression  to  his  opinion  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  had  no  business  in  Illinois  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  things  that  made  Mr.  Medill  McCormick 
especially  angry  at  Senator  Lorimer  was  the  election  of  William  J. 
Moxley  to  Congress  from  Senator  Lorimer's  district  after  Senator 
Lorimer  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  fought  Mr.  Moxley,  and  I  assume  he  did  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question  now? 

(By  request  of  the  witness  the  stenographer  read  the  pending 
question.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Medill  McCormick  and  the  Tribune  were  as  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  election  of  William  J.  Moxley  to  Congress  as 
thev  had  been  previouslv  and  as  thev  have  been  since  to  Senator 
Lorimer,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  hardly  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two. 
We  fought  Moxley  hard ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  In  every  way  that  he  or  the  Chicago  Tribune  could 
fight  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  tried  to  make  a  good  job  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  make  a  god  job  of  it  by  the  election  of 
William  J.  Moxley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  ^\  e  lost,  yes ;  the  first  time,  but  won  the  second. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  You  won  the  second  time  by  the  election  of  a  Dano- 
crat? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  definition  of 
"  Lorimerism  " — that  it  is  a  combination  at  times  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  for  oflBce? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  definition  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  would  you  call  Mr.  Medill  McCormick's  posi- 
tion and  the  Tribune's  position  in  that  respect  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Moxley  and  his  defeat  in  the  election  for  Congress  and  the  election 
of  a  Democrat  in  his  place  '"  McCormickism  "? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not?  You  think  that  is  only  applicable 
to  your  enemies? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  no,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat  in  his 
definition  of  "  Lorimerism  '•? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  definition  of  *'  Lorimerism  " 
was  meant  to  imply  that  they  were  bound  together  by  the  cohesive 
power  of  public  plunder.  As  far  as  the  support  of  a  Democrat  is 
concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  Tribune,  we  believed  there  were  a  lot 
of  good  Democrats  better  than  a  lot  of  Republicans,  and  tried  to 
support  tlie  best  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  object  to  Senator  Lorimer,  or  Senator 
Lorimer's  friends,  thinking  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  what  way.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  there  were  good  Democrats,  and  that  Senator 
Lorimer's  Democratic  friends  thought  that  there  were  good  Repub- 
licans ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  might  have  no  objection  to  their  thinking  so.  I 
might  have  objection  to  their  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes — that  is,  if  one  of  those  reasons  was  the  elec- 
tion of  William  I^rimer  to  any  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no — a  financial  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Tribune  was  not  doing  business  for  its  health, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.    It  is  healthy,  though. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  evident.  And  you  think  it  did  not  acquire 
any  of  that  wealth  or  healthiness  by  its  policy  as  to  the  election  of 
Democrats  or  non-Republicans? 

Mr.  Keeley.  WTiy,  Judge,  I  think  we  have  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand Democratic  readers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    Ls  that  all  of  your  answer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  an  answer  to  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  election  of  William  J.  Moxley  to  Congress 
to  succeed  Senator  Lorimer  in  his  old  district,  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion in  Chicago,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  what  kind? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  band  wagons  and  music  and  processions? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir.    They  came  around  and  serenaded  us. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  especially  serenaded  Medill  McCormick  and 
you  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Eleeley.  They  did ;  but  I  was  not  there.  Judge.  I  missed  it,  to 
my  regret.    I  missed  the  music 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  said,  "  to  your  i-egret,"  as  truthfully  as  other 
thiiMgs  ? 

A&.  Keeley.  Why,  yes.  There  was  a  lot  of  fun  out  there.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  that  band  and  the  band  wagwis  and  the  mottoes — 
to  be  sure.    I  can  take  a  licking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  treated  that  in  a  jocular  way,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeijsy.  Treated  what,  sir  ?    The  demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  defeat  of  the  Tribune  and  the  demonstration 
which  followed? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I  I  am  talking  of  the  demonstration — 
surely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  band  wagons  and  the  processions  and  the  bands 
in  the  processions  stopped  in  front  of  the  Tribune  office  and  played 
airs  that  were  considerably  annoying  to  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Tribune  office  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  played  certain  airs.  No  one  told  me  they  were 
imnoyed  by  the  music. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Medill  McCormick  tell  you  that  he  was  an- 
noyed by  it? 

Mr.  Keetjey.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  discussed  that  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  sometimes;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  believe  what  you  r^ad  in  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  always,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  would  not  take  many  more  to  make  it  unanimous. 
You  did  see  the  articles  in  the  Tribune,  did  you  not,  dictated  or  pub- 
lished under  the  control  of  Medill  McCormick  almost  immediately 
after  the  election  of  William  J.  Moxley  to  Congress,  saying  that  the 
fight  was  not  ended,  but  had  just  begun? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  I  read  everything  that  was  printed,  Judge. 
I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  admit  that  I  read  everything  that  was  in  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  remember  that  the  Tribune  said  at  that 
^«ime  that  the  fight  on  Lorimer,  especially,  was  not  ended,  but  had 
just  b^m  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  remember  that  phrase.    It  was,  I  think,  the  last  line 

of  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  editorial  was  very  virulent  in  speaking  of 
Senator  Lorimer,  was  it  not. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  not  say  it  was  virulent.  I  do  not  remember 
the  text  or  contents  of  that  editorial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  term  would  you  use  ? 

Ml'.  Keeley.  1  would  not  use  the  word  ''  virulent,"  Judge.  I 
should  say  it  was  pretty  strong. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  could  not  define  what  would  be  virulent, 
if  that  was  not,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes !     Smallpox  is  virulent. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  Was  there  not  any  suppuration  about  the  Tribune 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  has  never  lessened  in  his 
opposition  to  Senator  Lorimer  or  in  his  expression  of  very  strong 
opposition  or  antagonism  to  Senator  Lorimer,  has  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  mind  or  hia 
mental  attitude  since  he  left  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hane(?y.  He  never  told  you  to  change  his  policy  in  that  re- 
spect, did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  been  all  the  time  following  the  policies 
that  you  understood  were  defined  or  adopted  by  Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  I  have  said  two  or  three  times  that  while 
I  was  filling  in  and  acting  as  a  substitute  I  did,  but  when  I  was 
j:)laced  in  charge  of  the  paper  I  adopted  my  own  policy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  has  been  no  change  since  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Tribune,  or  the  ow^nership  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Tri- 
bune stock,  has  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  there  has  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  is  not  mentally  inca- 
pacitated, is  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  still  alive  and  active  and  moving  around? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  still  has  the  same  controlling  interest  or  the 
same  interest  in  the  Tribune  that  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Judge,  with  the 
publication  of  the  Tribune.  He  is  a  director.  He  has  not  attended 
any  directors'  meetings.  He  owns  five  shares  of  stock.  Please  take 
my  word  for  this:  That  since  he  left  the  Tribune  office  he  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  He  never  owned  any  more  than  five  share  of  stock  at 
any  time,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  own  that  amount  of  stock  or  any 
other  when  he  was  managing  editor,  editor  in  chief,  and  publisher  of 
the  paper,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  was  managing  editor.     He  bought 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  say,  then,  when  he  was  in  the  position  that 
defined  the  policv  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Call  him  the  boss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  but  that  bosses  were  objectionable 
to  you,  especially  where  they  were  blondes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Kot  in  an  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  in  an  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  if  he  is  your  boss,  he  is  not  objectionable? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  he  is  my  boss,  I  do  what  he  tells  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  if  you  are  his  boss,  it  is  not  objectionable? 
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Mr.  Keeley,  He  does  what  I  tell  him  to  do  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  key  to  a  great  many  things  in  the 
Tribune  office — that  is,  if  they  are  the  boss  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  was  giving  you,  or  trying  to  give  you,  an 
easy  phrase  to  express  the  position  oif  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I  am  adopting  your  phrase. 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  ornamenting  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  do  that  in  this  particular, 
at  least.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bums — 
J.  P.  Burns,  is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Who. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Burns — the  man  you  said  went  to  Springfield  with 
some  money  to  help  elect  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  aid  not  say  he  went  there.  I  said  I  was  told  that  he 
went  there.  I  have  never  seen  him.  I  do  not  know  what  his  initials 
are,  and  I  do  not  know  how  his  name  is  spelled. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  you  heard  he  went  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  told  on  the  21st  of  September  or  last  year. 
That  is  the  first  time  his  name  was  mentioned  to  me.  • 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  you  heard  that  he  went  to  Spring- 
field with  the  money  to  help  elect  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not  told  that ;  I  did  not  say  that,  Judge.  My 
recollection  of  my  memorandum  is  that  Col.  Copley  told  me  that 
Burns  put  up  the  deal,  and  that  a  resident  of  Wheaton  took  the 
money  down  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  resident  of  Wheaton  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  who  that  resident  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  say  who  that  resident  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  told  subsequently  that  it  was  Fred  Blount. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Fred  Blount  was  the  president  of  the  company  of 
which  Hopkins  was  then  director,  and  is  now  president? 

Mr.  Keeley.  So  I  was  told.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Blount  was  then  one  of  Hopkins's  managers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  So  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  his  senatorial  campaign? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it,  as  you  understood  it  or  heard  it,  that 
Blount  or  Burns  or  anybody  took  that  money  down  or  were  about  to 
take  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  any  specific  date  was  given;  but  I 
gave  a  method  yesterday  of  reaching  that  date 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  ? 

Mr.  Keeley  (continuing).  By  saying  it  was  the  day  before  or 
the  night  before,  24  hours  before,  the  roll  of  the  house  was  called 
prior  to  the  roll  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  month  was  it,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  month  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judj^e.  It  was  during  the  senatorial 
contest  down  there.  The  date  is  easily  fixed  by  that  reference.  I  do 
not  know  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  story  was  told  by  several  people,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  The  story  that  I  told  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kjielev.  Yes,  sir.    It  came  from  two  informants,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  stonr  was  circulated  around  generally, 
around  Chicago  and  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  how  general  its  circulation  was. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Was  that  the  last  month  of  the  campaign  for  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  this  thing  took  place? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  about  the  last  month? 

Mr.  IO.eley.  I  do  not  know.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  the  month  before? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  hot  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  anybody  has  a  report  of  the  election  there,  I  can 
fix  the  date  for  you  by  that  reference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  election  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Kvervbody  concedes  that,  Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  that  you  said  you  wanted  that  might 
fix  the  date  bv  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  said  that  the  day  following  this  attempt,  so  I  was 
told,  the  roll  of  the  house  was  called  first  instead  of  the  roll  of  the 
senate.  Fix  that  date,  and  then  the  24  or  48  hours  preceding  that 
is  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  as  I  was  told  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  that,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  told  me  what — about  the  date? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  said  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  that  was 
the  first  time  and  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Kj:ei.ey.  Mr.  Raymond  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  '\^^lat  Raymond? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Clifford  Raymond. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  reporter  for  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  a  reporter  then.  He  is  an  editorial  writer 
now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  told  you  that  that  was  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  Illinois  when  the  roll  of  the  house  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Raymond. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  told  that  yesterday  very  emphatically  and 
dramatically,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  it  dramatically  or 
emphatically.  I  was  simply  repeating  what  Mr.  Raymond  had 
told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  say  yesterday : 

"  On  the  21st  day  of  September  of  this  year,  Col.  Copley,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois,  came  to  my  office  in  company  with 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  and  we  had  some  convereation.  Finally  I  got 
down  to  this  Hopkins  business.  We  talked  about  politics  generally, 
but  finally  We  got  down  to  the  senatorial  election.    Col.  Copley  lives 
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in  Aurora  and  so  did  Senator  Hopkins,  and  they  hate  each  other 
healthily  and  viciously.  I  was  saying  to  Col.  Copley  that  he  probablj 
was  glad  that  Hopkins  was  beaten,  and  then  I  asked  him  about  this 
story  that  I  had  heard.  When  he  left  the  office^  I  called  my  stenog- 
rapher in,  and  I  dictated  this  memorandum  which  I  have  here  as  to 
what  he  told  me  that  day,  and  here  it  is : 

'' '  Dan  Burns,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  was  the 
man  who  tried  to  put  over  the  deal  for  wie  election  of  Hopkins.  The 
money  was  taken  down  to  Springfield  by  a  resident  or  A^Tieaton. 
Col.  C.  interviewed  Shurtleff  

"  Senator  Gamble.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  Col.  C.'  ? 

''  Mr.  Keeley.  Col.  Copley.  I  did  not  give  the  name  in  the  mem- 
orandum.   I  used  the  initial.    To  continue : 

" '  Col.  C.  interviewed  Shurtleflf  later  in  the  day.  He  acknowl- 
edged Col.  C.'s  information  was  correct.  Col.  C.  called  up  Roger 
Sullivan  and  asked  him  to  come  to  Springfield.  Col.  C.  took  dinner 
with  the  governor  and  Roy  O.  West,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  gov- 
ernor call  in  about  20  oi  his  Republicans,  which  he  did,  and  in- 
structed them  to  switch  temporarily  from  Hopkins  if  any  Democrats 
voted  for  Hopkins." 

"  Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  say  there  about  the  men  taking 
the  money  down — from  where  ? 

*'  Mr.  Keeley.  From  Wheaton,  111.  I  have  subsequently  been  told 
that  the  man  was  Fred  X.  Blount  " 

It  is  "  Fred  N.  Blount  "  here ;  it  should  be  "  Fred  M.  Blount.'' 

"  I  have  subsequently  been  told  that  the  man  was  Fred  N.  Blount, 
president  of  an  insurance  company. 

"  Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  understand  that  Gov.  Deneen  at  that 
time  was  for  Hopkins,  supporting  him  ? 

"  Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  am  just  telling  you  what  Col.  Copley  told 
me  that  afternoon,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  Copley  and  Senator  Hopkins  are  both  Re- 
publicans? 

"  Mr.  Keeley.  They  are  good  ones. 

"  Senator  Gamble.  Col.  Copley  is  a  Member  of  the  House  now  ? 

"Mr.  Keeley.  He  is;  ves,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

"  Mr.  Marbli":.  Did  anything  occur  at  Springfield,  were  you  in- 
f<Trmed  the  next  day  after,  in  pursuance  of  this  visit  of  Roger  Sul- 
livan? 

"  Mr.  Keeij2y.  Yes ;  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  since  it  was  organized,  the  next  day  they  called  the  roll 
of  the  house  first  instead  of  the  senate. 

"  Mr.  Marble.  You  understood  that  was  the  reason  ? 

"  Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  the  reason.'' 

Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  on  January  26,  on  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  ballots  the 
house  roll  was  called  first,  and  that  that  appears  in  the  house  journal 
of  Illinois  for  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.  and  I  do  not  know  it  now.  I  accept  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  on  January  27, 
on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty- 
second  ballots  of  the  house  the  house  roll  was  called  first? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  a  fact.  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  your  statements. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  on  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty, 
fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  ballots  that  were  taken  on 
January  28,  29,  and  30,  the  senate  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement,  Judge.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  on  the  twenty-seventh  ballot,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  the  house  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  on  the  twenty-eighth  ballot,  held  February 
5,  the  senate  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  ballot,  held  February 
9,  the  house  roll  was  called  first  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  forty-fourth  ballots, 
held  from  February  10  to  March  12,  the  senate  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  on  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  joint  ballots, 
held  March  17  and  18,  the  house  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statements. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  on  the  forty-seventh  and  foi*ty-eighth  bal- 
lots the  senate  roll  was  called  first,  and  that  on  March  24,  12  ballots 
were  taken,  and  on  10  of  these  ballots  the  senate  roll  was  called  first 
and  on  2  of  them  the  house  roll  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  accept  your  statements.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  On  the  same  date,  and  from  that  date 
on,  on  all  the  ballots  the  senate  was  called  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statements.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  all  of  those  facts  that  I  have  asked  you  in 
relation  to  the  roll  calls  of  the  joint  session  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  in  the  fortv-sixth  general  assembly  are  shown  by  the 
house  journal  of  that  session? 

Mr.'KEELEY.  What  is  the  question,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  not  that  the  fact,  or  do  you  know  anvthing  abo«t 
it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  just  want  to  get  it  in  the  record,  so  that  reference 
to  the  house  journal  will  direct  anybody  looking  for  it  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keelev,  vou  had  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Glavis 
arrested  last  month  or  the  month  before? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  grand  jury  have  indicted  him  on  three  counts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T  know ;  but  you  made  a  complaint  against  him. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  testified  before  the  gi-and  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  charge  against  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  the  storv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  representing  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the 
time,  wei'e  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  you  had  him  arrested  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  embezzlement? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  certain  books,  papers,  and  records  that  he  said  he 
had  purchased  for  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  books,  papers,  and  documents  were  they? 

Mr.  Keeij-:y.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you,  Judge 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nobody  is  stopping  you,  Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Keeley  (continuing).  But  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  reveal 
the  testimony,  should  I,  that  I  have  given  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  it  before  the  grand  jury,  and  you  made  a 
complaint,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  had  reference  to  Senator  Lorimer,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  an  answer,  then,  that  it  did.  Now,  what 
was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  records  of  a 
certain  firm  of  lobbyists  in  this  town  who  had  done  business  with 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  that  they  had  divided  their  fees  with  Senator 
Lorimer  when  he  was  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ls  that  all  he  said?  ^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  he  said? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  went  into  detail. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  that  in  a  certain  case,  involving  a  magazine 
called  Fire-Proof,  in  Chicago,  this  magazine  had  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  mails,  or  had  had  some  trouble  with  the  postal  authori- 
ties, and  Senator  Lorimer  had  been  retained  in  the  case — he  was 
then  Congressman  Lorimer — and  that  a  fee  of  $2,000,  I  think,  was 
paid  this  firm  of  lobbyists,  and  they  gave  25  per  cent  of  it  to  Con- 
gressman Lorimer,  and  that  the  books  would  show  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  to  buy  the  books. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  to  buy  the  books? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Keeley.  From  the  people  who  had  them  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  individual  was  an  unnamed  woman;  that  is,  he 
did  not  give  me  the  name;  the  wife  or  the  widow  of  the  former 
owner  of  this  business,  or  rather  the  present  owner  of  the  business, 
who,  according  to  Glavis,  had  tuberculosis,  and  was  in  the  West. 
He  said  that  about  a  year  prior  to  this  he  had  thought  of  buyine  this 
business  himself;  that  he  had  made  an  examination  of  the  Dooks  at 
that  time,  and  that  he  had  discovered  this  entry.    He  also  said  that 
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there  was  another  entry  involving  some  liquor  case — denatured  alco- 
hol or  something  of  that  kind — in  which  Congressman  Lorimer  was 
involved.     I  gave  him  $100  to  go  down  to  Washin^on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wait  a  minute.    Is  that  all  he  said? 

Mr.  Keelet.  He  mentioned  another  man;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us.    I  want  all  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  mention  this  other  man. 
He  is  not  connected  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  shall  insist  upon  this  whole  conversation  being 
given,  because  it  took  place  in  relation  to  Senator  Lorimer 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  other  man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  vou  did  pay  him  money  to  go  and  get  that  stuff? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mi^ht  it  not  be  well  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  ever 
saw  the  books,  and  if  there  were  any  such  books? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  get  to  that.    I  want  all  that  was  said^  first. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  perfectlv  willing  to  tell  the  committee  in  confi- 
dence the  name,  and  if  they  think  it  should  be  made  public,  all  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Senator  Lorimer's 
name. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  asked  me.  You  mentioned  Senator  Lorimer's 
name  first,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Because  we  do  not  fear  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thinks  you  should  answer  the 
question,  Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  Congressman  Tawney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Former  Congressman  Tawney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Former  Congressman  Tawney;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  he  was  mixed  up  in  it,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  he  was  in  the  deal,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^Vhat  deal? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  post-office  deal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  deal  that  you  said  you  talked  about  Senator 
Lorimer's  being  concerned  in  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  matter  with  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  IvEELEY.  Yes;  in  connection  with  the  magazine  called  Fire 
Proof. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  about  all,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  "  about  all."    That  might  not  mean  all. 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  had  a  somewhat  extended  conversation.  I  do  not 
remember  it  all. 

Mr.  HAXEcrY.  I  want  to  know  all  that  you  remember,  or  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  you  remember. 

Mr.  Keeley.  L)et  me  see.  T  questioned  him  specifically  as  to 
whether  these  papers  and  documents  were  in  existence.  He  said  that 
they  were  a  year  ago  and  that  he  thought  they  were  to-day.  He 
suggested  that  he  come  down  here  and  see  if  they  were  and  get  them. 
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I  suggested  that  he  first  write  to  Washington,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  anyone  to  whom  he  could  write.  He  said  he  had.  I  asked  him 
to  write  and  find  out  if  the  papers  were  still  in  existence.  He  wrote. 
and  then  he  notified  mv  office,  or  me — I  think  I  was  not  there  when 
he  notified  the  office — tliat  his  informant  in  AVashington  had  replied 
to  him  that  these  documents  were  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  write  that  information? 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  My  recollection.  Judge,  is  that  I  was  in  Georgia  at 
that  time,  and  that  he  came  into  the  office  and  told  my  secretary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  letters  from  Mr.  Glavis? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  The  district  attorney  here  has  all  my  letters,  sir,  and 
the  documents  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  anv  letters  that  vou  did  not  turn  over  to 
the  district  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  the  Tribune  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anybody  connected  with  the  Tribune  Co.? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anybody  else  that  you  know  of,  except  the  dis- 
trict attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  district  attorney 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is  what  I  want  answered,  and  not  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  one  else  has  any  documents. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Now,  may  I  explain  about  the  district  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  left  all  my  documents  with  the  grand  jury. 
Whether  the  district  attorney  has  them  or  whether  Mr.  Wade  H. 
Ellis,  who  was  retained  by  the  Tribune  in  this  matter,  has  possession 
of  them*  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know.  I  left  them  all  with  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  retain  Mr.  Wade  H.  Ellis  as  your  attorney 
to  prosecute  this  man? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  Mr.  Gla vis's  first  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  O.  Glavis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  him  arrested  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  swore  out  the  warrant  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  arrested  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  arrested  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  brought  back? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  back  vohmtarily? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  went  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did :  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  to  the  district  attorney  or  to  the  grand 
jury  all  of  the  correspondence  that  you  had  at  any  time  with  Glavis? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  eveiything  I  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  had  been  destroyed  or  thrown  away? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  documents  or  papers  or  books  were 
talked  about  between  vou  and  Mr.  Glavis? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  No  documents,  papers,  or  books  of  any  kind  except 
the  documents,  papers,  and  books  that  he  alleged  this  firm  had. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  He  was  to  come  down  to  Washington  and  see 
whether  the  books  and  papers  were  in  existence  or  not? 

Mr.  KEELEr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come? 

Mr.  Kem.ey.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  telegraphed  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  in  my  personal  possession. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  witn  the  district  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Everything  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  first  message  I  got  was  from  Mr.  O'Laughlin. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  former  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  late 

Mr.  Keeley.  Lamented.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Under  the  last  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt?    That  is  the  man  you  mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  have  identified  him,  Judge.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

.Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Glavis  came  in  to  see  him,  and  he  telegraphed 
me  Mr.  Glavis's  statement  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  telegraphed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  O'Laughlin. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  not  personal  possesidon  of  it;  no,  sir.  The 
district  attornev  or  Mr.  Ellis  has  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one  has  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  left  the  documents  with  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  seen  them  with  Mr.  Ellis  since? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Then  I  sent  him  $650  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sent  it  to  him  where? 

Mr.  KeeIuEY.  Here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  TV^ashington? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  money  was  telegraphed  to  Mr.  O'Laughlin,  and 
Mr.  O'Laughlin  paid  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  was  the  man  who  car- 
ried the  money? 

Mr.  Keeley,  He  was  the  man  who  handed  him  the  monev. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  it  telegraphed.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sent  to  the  bank? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  instructed  our  business  manager  to  send  this  $650, 
and  he  did  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  send  it?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
^i  at. 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  telegraph,  from  one  bank  to  another  bank. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  bank  here  got  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  bank  here  paid  the  money  to  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  know  how  much  was  paid? 

Mr.  Keeley.  $650  which  I  sent,  or  had  sent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  any  other  money  paid  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None,  other  than  the  $100  I  gave  him  first  for  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  made  $750  that  you  paid.  How  did  you  pay 
that  $100— in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  gave  him  an  order  on  the  cashier. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Chicago;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  went  and  got  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  about  two  weeks  or  so  before  his  arrest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  by  the  calendar,  so  that  we  will  know  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Let  me  see.    It  was  in  June. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  June,  1911  ? 

Mr.  KIeeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  part  of  June,  or  the  middle  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  first  part  of  June.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  send  the  $650  to  him  ? 

Mr.  KIeeley.  I  should  say  about  a  week  after  I  gave  him  the  $100 ; 
a  few  days  after. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  pay  any  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  pay  any  of  that  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not;  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  offer  to  pay  it  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Just  before  he  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  made  the  offer  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No — wait  a  minute.    He  sent  me  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  with  the  other  documents;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  "W^ould  like  to  withdraw  from  arrangement  and 
refund  advances."    Something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  of  the  substance  of  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  almost  verbatim,  I  think.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  telegram  sent  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  day  before  he  was  arrasted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  us  by  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  Judge;  somewhere 
along  in  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  year? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  This  year ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  reply  to  that  personally  or  directly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  impersonally  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  somebody  in  Chicago — I  forget 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Field,  the  business  manager,  or  Mr.  McCor- 
mick — to  tell  him  that  we  had  paid  him  this  money  for  the  purchase 
of  certain  documents ;  that  he  nad  reported  he  had  purchased  tliese 
documents ;  and  that  we  wanted  the  documents. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  And  you  insisted  that  he  go  and  get  the  documents 
that  connected  Senator  Lorimer  and  former  Congressman  Tawney 
with  what  you  thought  was  something  that  you  could  publish  in 
the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  insisted  on  the  production  of  the  property  that  he 
had  purchased  for  us. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  want  that  property  or  those  books,  papers, 
or  documents  for  any  other  purpose  except  for  publication  in  the 
Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  going  to  turn  them  over  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  any  other  purpose  you  had  in  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  subsequent  publication;  yes;  and  if  there  was 
evidence  of  crime,  to  the  district  attorney  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlien  was  you  designated  or  selected  as  an  asistant 
to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  never  was  designated  as  an  assistant  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  an  assumption  upon  your  part? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  an  assumption  that  if  I  had  information,  any 
information,  that  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  this  honorable  committee  would 
be  glad  to  receive  testimony  t"hat  you  might  purchase  in  that  way 
or  coerce? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  attempt  to  coerce,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  did  have  Glavis  arrested  because  he  did 
not  produce  the  books  and  papers,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  not  think  that  was  coercion? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Oh,  no ;  1  have  been  approached  on  the  matter  sub- 
sequently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  have  him  arrested  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  your  money  back? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  could  have  gotten  that  back  without  any  arrest? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  he  said  that  he  would  refund  advances,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  he  had  the  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  doubt  that  he  would? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Most  assuredly  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  put  him  to  any  test  by  which  he  might 
produce  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  at  once  that  you  did  not  w^ant  the  money, 
but  you  wanted  the  books? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  I  wanted  the  books;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  this  honorable  committee  would 
want  you  or  anyboay  else  to  purchase  testimony  in  that  way  or 
coerce  its  production  in  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not — that  thought  did  not  go  through  my  head. 
I  thought  if  there  was  any  evidence  there  that  was  competent  I 
would  submit  it  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Without  reference  to  how  it  was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  from  what  source? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assumed  the  production  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tliat  is,  you  tnought  that  method  of  getting  testi- 
mony was  all  right? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  thought  the  testimony,  if  it  affected  the  case,  would 
be  received  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Unless  you  thought  it  did  affect  the  case,  you  would 
not  pay  $750  in  cash  for  it,  would  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  a  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Especially  if  it  was  connected  with  Senator  Lori- 
mer,  or  with  anything  that  you  could  publish  in  relation  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  J^udge,  I  would  buy  news  anywhere  about  anyone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  without  regard  to  the  source  of  its  production 
or  methods  of  producing  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  true.  If  I  believe  the  story  is  true,  I  will  buy 
a  story  about  anyone,  if  I  think  it  should  be  printed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  do  you  determine  whether  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  had  gotten  those  books,  I  would  have  made  a 
thorough  investigation  to  see  if  they  were  genuine  and  looked  up 
people  and  everything  else  before  I  would  have  done  anything  witn 
them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  buy  any  story 
about  anybody? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  buy  any  story  if  it  is  true.  I  will  not  buy  a 
story  first  without  investigation,  although  I  would  have  bought  t&ese 
boo^. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  You  did  not  investigate  this  to  see  whether  it 
was  true  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  but  the  man  was — Oh,  he  was  a  beauty,  I  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  pair  in  that  deal,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  O.  Glavis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  James  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  yoii^can  call  us  a  pair  if  you  want  to,  Judge. 

Senator  Jones.  ^Tiat  was  the  name  of  this  firm  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  now.  As  I  have  told  this  story,  I  think 
I  should  be  permitted  to  tell  what  happened  in  Washingtcm  last  week. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Glavis  for  the  name  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  did  at  that  time. 

Senator  Ciamble.  The  entire  conversation  with  Glavis  was  a  talk 
by  you  and  Glavis  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  we  had  two  conversations. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  negotiations  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  GA>rBLE.  And  not  here  at  all. 
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Mr.  Keelby.  Not  here. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Keej^y.  No;  but  I  can  give  you  some  informati<Mi,  I  think, 
something  that 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  How  much  were  you  to  give  for  the  papers.  I  am 
coming  to  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  $650. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  $100  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Expenses  down  here  to  see  if  they  were  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  were  to  pay  $750  for  the  books  and 
papers,  etc. 

if r.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  pay  the  entire  amount  that  you  were  to 

Eay  for  them  before  you  had  seen  them,  or  before  you  knew  whose 
ooks  or  papers  they  were? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  that  is  practically  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  investigate,  or  attempt  to  investi* 
gate,  either  the  ownership  or  the  former  owner  or  allied  owner  of 
such  books,  or  the  authenticity  of  them,  or  anything  in  connection 
with  their  truth  or  falsity,  before  you  paid  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  thought 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no ;  will  you  please  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  because  I  will  admit  verv  frankly  that  Mr. 
Glavis  was  a  "  beaut."    It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  anything  the  matter  with  you,  ^as 
there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  he  was  too  smart  for  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  worth  that  amount  to  fihd 
somebody  who  was  too  smart  for  you,  even  though  you  did  not  get 
anything  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  think  it  is  a  gold  brick.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  firm  or  what  individual  or  what  corporation 
did  you  think  had  books  of  that  kind  that  would  show  any  informa- 
tion such  as  you  indicated  in  relation  to  Senator  Lorimer,  car  former 
Congressman  Tawney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  it  was  a  firm  of  lobbyists. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  is  that  all  that  you  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  still  carrying  out  the  policieB  of 
Medill  McCormick  in  relation  to  Mr.  LorimerT 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  my  own  policies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  adopted  the  same  policies  that  he  had  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  that  I  adopted  his  policies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  you  say  you  adopted  the  same  policies,  op 
similar  ones? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  that  I  adopted  them  at  alL  I  said  I 
was  carrying  out  my  own  policies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  similar  to  Medill  McCormick's? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  a  similarity  between  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  relation  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  there  was  a  similarity. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  had  the  same  feeling,  personally,  with 
reference  to  Senator  Lorimep  that  Medill  MxiCopmick  had/ and  it 
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was  in  relation  to  your  feelings  with  reference  to  Senator  Liorimer 
that  you  were  acting  in  that  matter  and  not  simply  carrying  out  the 
former  policy  of  Medill  McCormick? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  using  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  ^thout 
any  reference  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  any  name  of  an  individual  or  a  firm  or 
a  corporation  as  having  those  papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  (ilavis  gave  the  name  of  the  firm  as  Street  & 
Smith,  but  that  is  obviously  a  fictitious  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  aid  not  arouse  any  suspicion  in  your  subtle 
brain  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  give  it  to  me  at  all.  I  say  he  gave  it  to 
Mr.  O'Laughlin  when  he  signed  the  receipt  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  John  Callan  O'Laughlin? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  And  so  forth ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  telegraph  that 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What,  to  me? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  write  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  convey  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  saw  it  on  the  receipt  when  I  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  when  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  paid  the  $650 
in  cash  to  this  man  he  got  in  writing  from  him  a  paper  that  said 
that  the  books  had  been  owned  by  Street  and  Smith? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  turned  that  receipt  over  to  you,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  you.  first? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  he  nad  it  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Keei-by.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  come  down  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  saw  the  papers  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  John  Callan  O'Laughlin  tell  you  anything 
about  the  name  of  the  firm  or  individual  who  had  that  until  you  got 
down  here  and  saw  the  receipt? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  name 
or  the  names  of  the  man,  or  the  men,  or  the  firm,  or  the  corporation 
thai  it  was  claimed  had  those  papers  or  books  until  after  you  had 
paid  your  money? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Glavis  tell  you  why  he  could  not  get  those 
papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  has  told  me.  He  always  insisted  that  he 
had  them ;  that  he  turned  them  over  to  his  brother ;  that  his  brother 
had  taken  them  down  into  Virginia,  and  that  he  was  indexing  them, 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  please  answer  the  question  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  answered  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  repeat  it. 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  question  as  follows:) 

Did  Mr.  Glavis  tell  you  why  he  could  not  get  those  papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  what  is  my  answer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  he  tell  you  anything  except  what  you  said 
there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  that  he  never  told  me  he  could  not  get  them ; 
that  he  always  said  he  had  them 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  KiELEY.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  there  were  no  such  papers  in  eidst- 
ence  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  thought  there  were  papers  of 
that  kind,  but  he  found  there  were  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  name  in  connection  with 
his  own  as  having  to  do  with  the  getting  or  the  producing  of  any  of 
those  papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  he  said  that  he  turned  the  papers  over  to  his 
brother  down  in  West  Virginia — Ed  Glavis — or  down  in  Virginia. 
That  was  the  only  other  name  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  his  brother? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  those  papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  about  the  first  Glavis — what  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  George  said  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Ed  Glavis  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  him  where  the  papers  were,  and  he  said  he 
never  had  had  any. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  the  case,  and  he  said 
he  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  asked  him  if  his  brother  turned  the  papers  over 
to  him,  and  he  said  "  No." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Then  he  talked  to  his  brother  on'  the  long-distance 
telephone  and  asked  his  brother  about  it — that  is,  his  brother  Ed  in 
Washington  talked  to  George  in  Chicago  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Well,  tell  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  IvEELEY.  He  asked  him  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
would,  and  his  brother  would  not  tell  him  anything  about  it — said 
that  he  would  send  him  a  night  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Well,  we  went  over  that  whole  ground. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  know  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
the  papers;  if  he  knew  anything  about  it;  and  he  denied,  repeatedly 
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denied,  and  repeated  his  denials  that  he  knew  anything  about  the 

gapers — said  that  his  brother  had  not  given  him  any,  that  he  did  not 
now  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  about  all — no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  said  that  his  brother  said  to  him  on  the  telephone 
that  if  I  would  not  have  him  arrested  that  night  it  might  be  to  my 
advantage,  because  it  would  prevent  the  other  side  from  getting  valu- 
able information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  by  "  the  other  side  "  whom  did  he  mean  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  imagine? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  whom  did  you  think  "the  other  side"  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  that  the  Inter-Ocean  was  on  one  side 
of  every  question  and  you  were  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  Mr.  Glavis  had  been  talking  with 
Inter-Ocean  reporters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  a  story,  too?' 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  they  were  not  stung  as  hard 
as  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  probably  nobody  else  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  1  guess  not. 

Mr.,HANE(  Y.  Well,  is  that  all  that  was  said  between  you  and  either 
of  the  Glavises  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  had  a  conversation  on  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  with  George. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  tell. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  I  asked  him  where  the  papers  were,  and  he  said, 
''  Has  not  my  brother  got  them  ?  "  I  said,  "  No ;  your  brother  is  here 
and  says  he  has  not  got  them." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  there  with  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  same  room  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  same  room,  and  standing  alongside  the 
telephone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Ml*.  Keeley.  That  was  the  night  of  his  arrest — in  the  middle  of 
June.    I  can  get  you  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  were  you  and  he,  in  Chicagjo  or  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  oflSce,  in  the  Wyatt 
Building  here,  and  George  Gla\ns  was  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  office 
there,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  the  Tribune  office  in  Washington? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.   Hanecy.  And   George  Glavis  was  in  the  Tribune  office  in 
Chicago? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  was  with  ybu  in  the  office  in  Washington 
when  you  had  that  talk  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ed  Glavis,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  O'Laughlin. 
Ml*.  Hanecy.  The  same  John  Callan? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  The  identical. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Henning  was  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Ellis's  partner  was  up  there  during 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Guess  at  it  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Donaldson,  or  something  like  that.  I  forget — ^EUis 
&  Donaldson ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  law  partner? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  law  partner;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  or  in  that  room 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  R.  R.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  a  brother  of  Medill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  Glavis,  Mr.  Field — I  don't  know  whether 
Mr.  Field,  the  business  manager,  was  there  or  not.  No;  I  do  not 
think  he  was  there.  This  was  at  night.  I  think  Mr.  McGuire  was 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  McGuire  is  the  detective  of  the  firm  of  McGuire 
&  White,  detective  agency  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  one  that  you  emploved  to  verify  the  White 
stonr  and  look  up  evidence  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  those  were  there,  because  I 
have  reports  from  them  of  their  conversations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  R.  R.  McCormick  about  that  con- 
versation and  who  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  think  I  talked  with  him  upon  the  telephone 
at  the  same  time — that  is,  either  before  I  talked  to  Mr.  Glavis  or 
afterwards.     I  think  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  the  limit  was  off  on  my  question  as  to  whether 
you  talked  to  him  over  the  phone  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  and  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  McGuire  sent  to  me  de- 
tailed statements  of  their  various  conversations  with  Mr.  Glavis,  and 
I  think  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  McCormick  there  was  some  reference 
to  this  telephone  conversation. 

When  I  returned  to  Chicago  I  think  the  only  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  McCormick  about  this  was  very  brief,  and  I  told  him 
that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  just  trying  to.  I  told  him  that  I  had  gone  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  that  I  had  testified,  that  I  did  not  know  whether 
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there  would  he  aiiv  indictments,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  buT 
the  Masonic  Tenij)le. 

Mr.  TTanecy.  Or  whether  vou  wanted  to  see  it  turn  around? 

ilr.  Kekley.  See  it  turn  around  or  go  down  on  the  Lake  front. 

Mr.  Hanfxy.  And  see  the  whole  in  the  lake? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  conversation  did  you  have  about  the  persons, 
or  anybody  else,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  IlANEf  Y.  Have  you  now  told  the  names  of  all  of  those  that 
anybody  ever  told  you  were  present  in  the  room  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telephone  wire? 

.   Mr.  Keeijcy.  I  think  I  have,  although  I  never  made  a  point  of 
inquirin«:  who  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Well,  if  there  was  anybody  else  there  you  would  be 
likely  to  know  from  the  papers  that  you  had,  that  were  sent  to  you, 
the  statement  of  those  persons,  and  the  conversations  you  had  with 
those  persons,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there,  and  it  docs 
not  follow  that  a  man  who  was  there  may  have  told  me  everybody 
who  was  in  the  room,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  discus8ed  spe- 
cifically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  John  E.  Wayman  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  the  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  present  at  any  of  the  conversations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  never  heard  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  you  know  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  tf  I  never  heard  that  he  was,  I  could  not 
know  that  he  was  . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  might  know  something  that  nobody  told  you. 
but  that  you  saw? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  w^as  not  there.     I  was  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  John  E.  Wayman  about  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  send  anybody  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  now  told  everybody  that  was  present, 
as  near  as  you  can  remember? 

Mr.  Keeley.  All  the  information  I  have  as  to  the  presence  of 
people  in  the  room  I  have  given  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  now  told  all  of  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  George  Glavis'*. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Which  conversation? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Any  conversation. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  I  had  two  conversations  with  him.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  tell  all  of  the  conversations.  I  have  given  the  substance 
of  each  conversation  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  pretend,  but  I  want  you  to  tell, 
in  fact. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  told  in  fact  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  all  the  conversations  with  George  Glavis? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  the  conversations  with  George  Glavis ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversations  with  Ed.  Glavis? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  no ;  we  talked  about  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  will  be  determined  by  possibly  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  man  who  paid  to  see  the  Masonic  Temple  turn 
around. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  him  how  many  acres  of  land  he  had  down 
there,  how  many  children  he  had,  if  the  land  was  any  good 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  right  on. 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  discussed  that.  I  supported  a  farm,  and  he  was 
supporting  (me,  and  we  compared  notes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  do  not  care  about  bouquets  that  you  may  throw 
at  yourself,  but  we  want  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Kjieley.  You  asked  me  the  conversation,  and  I  am  telling  you 
that. 

Mi\  Hanecy.  Tell  what  was  said  by  you  and  him,  he  to  you,  and 
you  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  then  we  discussed  his  brother's  moral  character. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Or  the  lack  of  it.  He  insisted  that  he  had  a  moral 
character,  and  I  insisted  that  I  did  not  think  he  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say  about  his  brother? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  I  thought  his  brother  was  a  thief  and  a 
falsifier. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  probably  elaborated  on  that  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  changed  your  mind? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  happened  since 
I  came  down  here  that  may  make  me  change  my  mind  on  the  whole 
thing.    I  will  tell  you  what  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  does  not  interfere  with  me  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  with  Ed  Glavis? 

Mr.  IvEELEY.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  see.  We  discussed  his 
brother's  arrest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  what  you  said  and  then  we  will  know  whether 
it  was  a  discussion  or  not. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  Ed  Glavis  that  I  was  goinff  to  have  his  brother 
arrested  that  night  unless  he  turned  over  the  books. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  said  that  before,  have  I  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  it. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  And  he  asked  me  not  to.  He  pleaded  with  me  not  to 
have  his  brother  arrested.  I  said,  "  I  have  fooled  with  this  case  long 
enough,  and  he  has  lied  long  enough  and  consistently  enough,"  and 
that  I  was  through  and  I  was  tired,  and  that  I  wanted  those  books 
or  some  definite  statement  about  them,  or  that  he  was  going  to  be 
arrested ;  that  I  was  through  fooling  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hanecy,  it  is  now  adjournment  time.  How 
long  will  it  take  for  you  to  finish? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  take  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  a  recess  here, 

(Whereupon  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  KEELEY— Resumed. 

Mr.  HAi:ECY..  Mr.  Keeley,  will  you  go  on  now  and  tell  the  bal- 
ance of  that  talk  between  you  and  the  Gla\nses? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  the  chronological  story 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  not  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  going  over  the  old  story,  but  the 
story  that  brings  in  Ed.  Glavis,  and  how  he  came  to  the  office.  That 
has  a  bearing  on  what  I  said  to  him ;  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  that  first 
to  explain  some  of  the  conversation  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will  give  you  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  on  that  or  any  other  subject  you  want  to;  but 
let  us  go  on  where  you  left  off. 

Senator  Gamble.  Judge  Hanecy,  what  is  the  purpose  and  object  of 
going  into  such  full  detail  of  this  conversation,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  telling,  Senator  Gamble; 
but  it  is  always  a  danger  for  anybody  cross-examining  a  witness  to 
have  to  explain  to  him  in  advance 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  wish  to  cause  any  embarrassment  at  all. 
I  simply  make  this  suggestion ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  well 
timed  or  not.  We  have  gone  at  very  great  length  into  the  testimony 
that  has  been  brought  before  the  committee,  sometimes  hearsay  to  a 
remote  degree.  The  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  are  pretty  safe  to 
follow.  I  am  making  no  criticism  at  all  of  the  testimony ;  but  I  think 
from  the  witness's  own  statement  he  discredits  this  man  Glavis,  with 
whom  he  had  this  dealing.  I  think  he  has  stated  that  he  felt  that  he 
misrepresented — that  he  lied. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  he  had  no  confidence  in  him.  Yet  that 
whole  conversation  is  brought  in  here  from  a  man  whom  the  witness 
himself  entirely  discredits,  and  the  names  of  people  are  mentioned, 
which  could  only  be  hearsay.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  ^ing  to  a  very 
great  length.    I  am  simply  expressing  my  own  individual  feeling  in 
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the  matter.    These  matters  are  mentioned  in  this  way,  and  there  is 
no  defense  against  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  names  that  are  menti(med  here,  of  course, 
go  out  to  the  country,  whatever  may  be  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  fully  agreed  with  you,  Senator  Gamble,  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  hearsay  evidence  in  the  great  quantities  it  has  come 
in  here  when  it  was  onered  on  other  occasions.  I  think  we  agreed 
then  and  agree  now,  as  all  lawyers,  all  attorneys,  must  do.  But  there 
was  an  effort  made  there  to  restrict  the  investigation  to  those  matters 
that  the  witness  knew  about  or  such  hearsay  matters  as  would  point 
to  or  indicate  where  other  evidence  might  be  found  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  under  inquiry.  That  was  criticized  very  ffreatly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  and  here  everything  is  going  in.  But  that  is 
not  my  fault.  Senator  Gamble. 

Senator  Gamble.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  interposed  with  any 
suggestion,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  other  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  it  was  sought  bj^  that  committee  to  restrict  the 
testimony  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  Of  course,  I  appreciate 
that  we  are  searching;  we  are  seeking  to  find  out  facts.  I  mi^t,  per- 
haps, recall  the  other  testimony  of  the  witness  on  the  stand — and  in 
this  I  am  not  criticizing  the  witness  in  the  least — in  regard  to  the 
conversations  that  were  had  with  Col.  Copley  and  others,  and  with 
the  correspondent  of  the  newspaper  at  Springfield,  in  regard  to  the 
$30,000  and  the  acts  or  steps  taKen  by  the  spesiker  and  by  Mr.  Shana- 
han.  That  in  itself  demonstrates  that  it  was  hearsay,  and  I  presume 
in  the  second  or  third  or  fourth  degree.  Of  course,  that  evidence 
would  properly  come  from  the  men  who  had  knowledge  of  it.  The 
committee  is  most  anxious,  of  course,  that  the  attorneys  should  seek 
out  every  avenue  possible.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  whether  that 
could  not  be  done  without  detailing  so  much  and  making  such  a  cum- 
bersome record  that  I  am  afraid  it  can  never  be  gone  through  by  very 
many  people. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done,  but  I  do 
not  desire  to  have  it  done  when  I  am  examining.  If  it  works  equally 
and  uniformlv  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  would  not  have.  But 
it  will  probably  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  this  honorable 
committee  that  there  has  never  been  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  witnesses  to 

Senator  Gamble.  I  am  not  asking  that  ,you  shall  be  restricted  at 
all ;  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  simply  interposing  my  own  sug- 
gestion, without  any  conference  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  has  never  bwn  any  disposition  to  restrict  or 
conceal  or  keep  out  of  the  record  Senator  Lorimer's  name.  We  have 
not  feared  that.  We  do  not  now.  We  are  not  going  to.  We  are 
not  going  to  ask  to  have  anything  that  anybody  has  to  say  against 
him  kept  out  of  this  record.  The  concealment  has  only  been  when 
the  names  of  persons  other  than  Senator  Lorimer  (who  were  prob- 
ably friends  of  the  witness  who  was  testifving)  have  been  involved, 
were  omitted  or  attempted  to  be  omitted.  But  we  have  not  any 
fears  about  it;  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  need  fear  because  of  anything  that  has  been 
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said  bv  any  of  the-e  creatures  who  have  been  sought  out  or  who  have 
been  (leak  with  to  besmirch  Senator  Ijorinier,  and  take  from  him 
and  his  family  that  which  is  ^eater  to  them  than  his  seat  in  the 
Senati* — his  and  their  reputataions. 

Now,  will  vou  Htai*t  where  vou  left  off,  Mr.  Keelev,  and  continue 
your  story  from  there  on? 

Mr.  Keelky.  Where  did  I  leave  off.  Judge?  I  do  not  know. 
AATiat  was  the  last  answer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  were  telling  the  conversation  with 
Edward  Glavis? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  remember  where  you  stopped? 

Mr.  Keeley-.  I  do  not  remember  the  last  question  and  the  last 
answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  where  vou  threatened  to  have  him  ar- 
rested. 

Mr.  Marble.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  last  few  questions  and 
answers. 

(The  stenographer  who  was  present  said  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
notes  of  the  examination  just  before  recess,  but  that  they  could  be 
sent  for.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  Never  mind.  Among  other  things  we  discussed 
with  Mr.  Glavis  certain  telegrams  that  he  had  sent  and  received 
firom  his  brother.  George  O.  Glavis,  that  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  change  the 
method  of  a  former  witness,  as  to  "  what  was  discussed,"  and  tell  us 
the  conversation,  or  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  11  o'clock  that  morning  Mr.  Henning  called 
up  the  Tribune  office  and  said  that  he  had  reached  Mr.  Ed  Glavis: 
that  Mr.  Ed  Glavis,  to  whom  I  had  sent  a  letter  demanding  pos- 
session of  the  papers  w^hich  his  brother  had  told  me  were  in  his  i)os- 
session,  declined  to  honor  that  letter,  and  said  that  he  could  do 
nothing  until  he  heard  from  his  brother,  George  O.  Glavis. 

Mr.  Ha>^ecy.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Keeijsy.  It  is  with  the  other  papers.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  looked  at  Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin. 

Mr. Keeley.  Pardon  me;  I  did  not  look  at  him.  I  was  thinking 
for  a  minute  where  the  letter  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  with  Mr.  O'Laughlin? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  it  is  not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ed  Glavis  said  that  he  w^ould  telegraph  his  brother 
for  information  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  did  telegraph  his 
brother,  so  I  was  informed.  His  brother  sent  him  a  telegram,  which 
read  practically  as  follows — I  can  not  repeat  it  literally:  "Answer 
only  necessary  questions:  proceed  with  caution:  am  writing."  He 
also  sent  him  another  telegram  to  another  town,  I  think.  Mr.  Ed 
Glavis  lives  Ix^tween  tAvo  small  towns  somewhere  near  here,  and  he 
has  telegi'an)s  delivered  from  one  town  and  from  the  other  by  tele- 
phone. 1  think.  AATien  Mr.  Ed  Glavis  received  the  second  telegram 
he  told  Mr.  Henning  that  he  had  received  a  second  telegram,  and  it 
read:  ''Turn  over  my  papers  to  Mr.  Henning,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.'-  IMr.  Henning  asked  him  where  they  were  and  he  said 
he  had  none.    Then  Mr.  Henning  asked  him  to  come  to  Washington^ 
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and  he  did  come  to  Washington  that  night  with  Mr.  Henningj  and 
he  came  to  the  Tribune  office,  where  I  saw  him  with  Mr.  O'l^ughlin 
and  with  Mr.  Wade  Ellis.  He  denied  that  he  had  any  papers*  Then 
Mr.  Ellis  asked  us  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  had  some  conversation 
with  him.  Then  the  door  was  opened  and  we  went  in,  or  I  went  in^ 
I  was  suspicious,  frankly,  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Something  to  do  with  what? 

Mr.  Keelbt.  With  the  secretion  of  these  papers? 

Mr.  Hanegt.  With  the  secretion  of  what  you  thought  were 
papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Wliichever  way  you  want  to  phrase  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  there  were  papers  actually  in  ex- 
istence ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  only  Mr.  Glavis's  word  for  it.  We  will  feay 
"  the  alleged  papers." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    I  want  you  to  be  as  accurate  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  be  accurate.  Judge.  He  was  indig- 
nant, and  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  any  papers.  I  told  him  that 
his  brother  had  told  me  that  he  had  turnecl  tnese  papers  over  to  him 
at  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Washington — I  think  it  was  the  Con- 
tinental. He  said  that  he  had  not.  seen  his  brother  at  the  Continental 
Hotel,  and  that  his  brother  had  not  given  him  any  papers.  I  then 
asked  him  about  that  first  telegram — the  "  proceed  with  caut4on  " 
telegram.  He  said  that  he  could  not  understand  it ;  he  did  not  kn<;w 
what  his  brother  was  driving  at.  T  finallv  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Ed  Glavis  was  telling  the  truth ;  tliat  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  any  papei-s,  and  that  be  had  none  in  his  possesion. 
He  asked  if  we  could  get  his  brother  on  the  telegraph  wire  or  oh  the 
telephone  in  Chicago.  I  said  that  T  would  make  an  effort  to  do  so; 
and  we  did  make  that  connection.  I  had  been  receiving  reports  that 
afternoon  and  evening  from  Chicago  from  Mr.  McCormick,  and 
they  were  with  Mr.  George  O.  Glavis.  According  to  these  reports, 
he  declined  to  say  anything  whatever  about  the  papers,  as  to  whether 
he  had  them  or  not.  Then,  when  this  telephone  connection  was  made, 
I  talked  with  him.  as  I  said  before,  and  asked  him  where  the  papers 
were.  He  said:  "Has  not  my  brother  got  them?"  1  had  had  a 
telephone  conversation  with  him  the  day  before,  in  which  he  sfftiJ 
that  the  papers  would  be  turned  over  tTkat  day  at  11  o'dock,  artd 
that  he  was  astonished  that  his  brother  had  not  turned  them  over.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  George  said  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  said  that;  yes.  I  asked  him  where  his  brdlhefr 
could  be  reached,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  know:  that  he  lived 
down  in  Virginia.  laskedhimif  he  could  be  reached  by  telephone  or 
by  telegraph,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know.  That  night  T  sent  Mr. 
Henning  down  there  to  find  the  brother.  When  I  was  talking  with 
George  Glavis  that  night  on  the  telephone,  he  said :  "  Has  not  ftiy 
brother  got  them  or  turned  them  over  to  you?"  I  said:  "No.  He 
says  he  has  not  got  them."  I  said :  "  Where  are  thev  ? "  He  said : 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Do  you  want  me  to  come  down  to  Wash- 
ington?" I  said:  "No,  I  do  not;  I  want  those  papers."  He  said: 
"I  have  nothing  to  say."  Then  I  said:  "Well,  1  will  have  to  have 
you  arrested  tonight."  He  said:  "All  right";  that  is  all.  Then  hid 
brother  talked  with  him,  and  I  heard  his  brother  ask  him  about  (he 
papers,  and  ask  him  if  he  would  not  tell  him  the  whole  story— if  he 
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would  not  tell  him  at  once.  Apparently,  judging  from  what  Mr.  Ed 
Glavis  said  on  the  telephone,  ueor^  was  not  telling  him,  and  was 
trjring  to  postpone  his  explanation ;  oecause  Ed  Glavis  told  him  that 
quick  action  was  necessary,  as  I  was  going  to  have  him  arrested  that 
night.  Then  George  told  his  brother  (tecause  his  brother  said  so) 
that  he  would  send  him  a  night  letter  at  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  all.  Judge,  as  I  remember  it.  Kemember  that 
we  were  there  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  I  do  not  remember  every- 
thing that  was  said.  I  have  tried  to  tell  a  complete  story  of  what 
happened  that  ni^ht 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  think  these  papers  related  to — ^that  is, 
what  period  of  time  by  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  When  did  I  think  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  think  these  papers  related  to — ^what 
period  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  He  told  me  the  last  transaction  mentioned  in  the  book 
was  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  was  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  others  you  thought  were  earlier  than  that! 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  others? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  others.  There  was  more  than  one,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  only  of  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Two? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Congressman  Tawney's  name  mentioned  in 
both? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  only  in  the  post  office  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  want  these  papers  for  any  purpose  exc^t 
to  deliver  to  this  honorable  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  stated  this  morning  that  I  wanted  to  use  them 
wherever  they  should  be  used — to  be  delivered  to  this  committee,  to 
the  United  States  district  attorney  down  here,  and  for  publication  in 
the  Tribune,  if  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  primary  purpose  was,  though,  to  give  the  in- 
formation that  you  thought  the  papers  contained  to  this  honorable 
committee,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  already  informed  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
committee  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  give  us  his  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  was  the  attorney  for  the  Helm  committee, 
and  was  suggested  by  you  and  Gov.  Deneen  for  that  position,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not  suggested  by  me ;  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Healy  about  that? 

Mr.  Kjbeley.  While  the  affair  was  pending. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  by  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  date.  It  was  naturally 
after  I  had  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Glavis,  and  before  the  blowup 
came  down  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can,  Mr.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  the  middle  of  June,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Last  month? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  the  early  part.  Oh,  do  you  mean  when  I  told 
him  first? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  When  did  you  first  tell  Mr.  Healy — ^rJohn  J. 
Healy,  the  Helm  committee  attorney? 

Mr.  Keej^y.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  I  made  the 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Glavis  or  after ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  a  very  broad  field ;  that  takes  in  the  universe 
on  time — "  before  or  after." 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  takes  in  all  the  time  before  and  all  the  time  since. 
Give  us  approximately  the  time. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  before  I  made  the  deal  with  him;  after  Mr. 
Glavis  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  us  the  date  by  the  calendar  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  month  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  in  May  or  June^  if  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  May  or  June  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  first  time  you  had  told  Mr.  Healy 
about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec"y.  Did  you  tell  him  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  him  all  I  knew  at  the  time,  I  think ;  I  do  not 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  date  of  the  deal?  I  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  EIeeley.  The  date  I  made  the  deal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  But  those  dates  can  all  be  ob- 
tained from  the  papers  that  are  in  the  possession  of  either  the 
district  attorney  here  or 

The  Chairman.  You  are  unable  to  state  it  now  from  recollection? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  exact  date ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection,  Senator.  The  dates  are  all 
there  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  John  J.  Healy  about  that, 
with  reference  to  the  date  when  you  gave  the  order  for  the  payment 
of  the  $100  to  Mr.  Glavis  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  him  before  or  after 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  delightfully  indefinite.  Can  you  give  us 
anything  nearer  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  month  of  May  or  June,  after  Glavis  had  come 
to  me  and  told  me  his  story.  Whether  I  told  Mr.  Healy  before  he 
came  down  here  or  after  he  came  down  here,  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  All  your  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  this  mat- 
ter up  to  the  time  that  you  paid  the  $100«  at  least,  were  carried  on 
in  Chicago,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Austrian,  your  attorney,  or 
any  of  his  firm,  about  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  consult  with  him  prior  to  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Austrian  or  any  of  his 
firm  or  any  of  your  other  attorneys  about  the  character  of  that  evi- 
dence, with  a  view  of  having  it  submitted  to  this  honorable  odm- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  vou  not  do  so? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  Iiad  not  the  evidence.  I  had  only  the  story 
that  it  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  not  the  Funk  story,  either;  but  you  said 
that  you  did  not  give  that  to  the  former  committee  in  this  case  be- 
cause you  consulted  your  attorney  before  you  acted  on  that,  and  he 
advisea  you  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  committee  was  then  in  session.  There  was  no 
committee  sitting  then  on  this  matter.  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  collateral  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  say  you  bought  it  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  "  If  "— "  if  " ;  I  said  "  if  "  each  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  it  were  pertinent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  to  determine  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  to  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
books. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  the  Funk  story  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  in 
full,  in  all  its  details,  except  the  name  of  Funk,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kei-u^y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  submit  that  to  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate  that  was 
then  sitting  in  Chicap^o? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  do  that  because  you  said  you  con- 
sulted vour  attornev.  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  told  you  not  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  present,  with  Attorney  Austrian,  before 
the  hearings  of  that  committee  every  day,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nearly  every  day,  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  there  during  all  of  the  hearings  each 
day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  IVacticallv. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  considered  this  information  you  had  re* 
ceived  m  regard  to  statements  concerning  Mr.  Hines  as  a  matter  of 
importance,  did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  aware,  were  you  not,  that  Mr.  Aus- 
trian submitted  a  list  of  names  of  witnesses  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  at  Chicago  before  the  examination  or  the  investiga- 
tion was  opened  ? 

Mr.  Kekley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Why  was  not  Mr.  Hines's  name  submitted  with 
that  list? 

Mr.  KEELf:Y.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.    I  did  not  prepare  the  list. 

Senator  Gamble.  There  was  no  discussion  at  that  time,  or  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  view  or  position  the  committee  would  take  us 
to  hearsay  evidence,  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gaimble.  Did  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Austrian  to  submit  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hines  in  that  original  list  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  suggest  it.  Senator,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  list.  I  never  saw  the  list  and  did 
not  know  what  names  were  on  the  list. 

Senator  Gamble.  His  name  was  never  suggested  in  any  list,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.     I  never  saw  the  list,  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  was  the  name  of  Edward  Tilden  ever  suggeste<l 
in  any  list,  was  it?  * 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  Judge.     I  did  not  see  the  list. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  the  committee  sitting  in  that  matter 
at  that  time  had  authorized  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  ap^iear  as  the 
prosecutor  and  appear  by  its  attorney,  cud  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  it  was  authorized  to  appear  as  prose- 
cutor.   We  were  authorized  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Clifford  Barnes,  who 
made  the  original  affidavit  making  charges  that  were  filed  against 
William  Lorimer  in  the  Senate,  appeared  before  that  committee 
and  said  that  he  did  not  have  any  evidence  whatever  to  sustain  the 
charges  which  he  had  made,  although  he  had  made  the  affidavit;  and 
that  he  said  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  such  information,  and  asked 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  permitted  to  appear  and  present  the 
charges  and  the  evidence,  in  nis  stead?  You  knew  that,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  heard  what  he  stated,  and  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
summary  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  the  committee  took  that  under 
advisement  and  decided  and  announced  afterwards,  in  your  pres- 
ence, that  the  Chicago  Tribune  would  be  permitted  to  appear  and 
present  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  charges,  and  any  other  evidence, 
and  to  appear  by  counsel,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  k!eelby.  That  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  hired  and  paid  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian 
&  Piatt  for  preparing  that  case  and  presenting  it  to  that  committee, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  retained  Mr.  Austrian  of  that  firm,  and  the  firm 
rendered  a  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  retain  tKe  firm,  Judge.  I  retained  Mr. 
Austrian. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  head  of  that  firm  does  most  of  the  business  for 
the  Tribune,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  He  does  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  the  firm  presented  all  the  bills  and 
you  made  all  the  checks  payable  to  the  firm,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  bills  came  from  the  firm,  and  the  checks  were 
made  to  the  firm. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Al.  Austrian  was  not  practicing 
separately  or  distinctfy  or  in  any  way  away  from  the  firm  of  Mayer, 
Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  a  partner.    I  knew  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  consulted  with  Al.  Austrian  on  many,  many 
occasions  in  the  preparation  of  that  case  presented  before  that  honor- 
able committee  to  sustain  the  charges  that  Clifford  Barnes  had  orig- 
inally made  and  you  had  adopted? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  bills  that  you  paid  to  that  firm  was  for 
$7,000,  and  another  was  for  $7,500,  and  another  one  was  for  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  have  the  bills,  Judge.  I  would  like  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  we  will  get  to  that  in  a  little  while. 

You  knew  that  elaborate  preparations  were  made,  did  you  not,  for 
the  presentation  of  that  case? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  consulted  regularly  and  continuously  with 
Mr.  Austrian  and  others  in  his  office  about  that  case,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Austrian,  but  not  with  others 
in  his  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  consult  with  a  small  gentleman — Rosen- 
thal— is  thai  his  name? 

Mr.  Keeijjy.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  consult  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  name  of  the  young  man  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  who  I  mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know.    He  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  wos  there  every  day  at  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  saw  him  and  talked  with  him,  and  he 
with  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  we  conversed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  attended  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  90  per  cent  or  95  per  cent,  I  should  say,  Sena- 
tor. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  might  have  been  99  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  away  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  much  doing  the  few  days  you  were 
away? 

Mr.  Keelef.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  there  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  the  list  of  witnesses  that  Mr.  Austrian  did 
present,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not;  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sat  right  with  Mr.  Austrian  when  the  hearing 
was  going  on,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  KEELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  u  number  of  occasions  during  that  hearinff^  when 
jour  side  ran  out  of  witnesses,  and  the  chairman  asked  me  if  1  could 
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not  put  on  some  of  my  testimony  while  they  were  waiting  for  your 
witnesses  to  come  in,  you  heard  Mr.  Austrian  say  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  call  Gov.  I)eneen  imtil  the  rebuttal,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keelef.  You  say  I  heard  him  say  it;  but  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  heard  him  say  it. 

Hr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  say  to  this  honorable  committee  that  Mr. 
Austrian  did  not  say  that  in  your  presence  on  several  occasions? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  I  have  no  recollection.  If  he  did  say  it  the 
record  will  show  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  See  if  this  will  not  refresh  your  recollection:  When 
that  committee  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  on  and  present  some  of 
my  witnesses  while  waiting  for  the  other  side,  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  would  prefer  to  have  all  of  the  testimony  in  support 
of  the  charges  put  in  first  before  I  put  in  any  of  my  evidence,  as 
some  of  the  later  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  might  avoid  the 
necessity  of  my  calling  witnesses  that  I  might  otherwise  call ;  but  that 
if  the  committee  desired  it  I  would  go  on  in  any  way  they  desired 
to  have  me  proceed.    You  heard  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  I  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Austrian  and  to  yon 
and  those  associated  with  you  that  Gov.  Deneen's  name  was  on  the 
list,  and  that  he  had  not  been  called  as  a  witness,  and  ask  why  he 
was  not  called?  And  did  not  Mr.  Austrian  reply,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  when  that  took  place,  in  substance  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  call  Gov.  Deneen  except  in  rebuttal  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Austrian  afterwards 
said,  during  the  hearing  and  at  the  close,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
call  Gov.  Deneen  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  Judge;  if  it  is  in  the 
record  it  is  there,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  close  of  all  of  the  evidence  did  not  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  ask  Mr.  Austrian  if  he  had  any  other  witnesses  to 
call  or  any  other  evidence  to  present,  and  did  not  Mr.  Austrian 
say  no? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Chicago  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  And  the  same  question  was  asked  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  our  side? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  we  said  no? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Joseph  Medill  was  never  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  answer  j'esterday,  I  think,  stated  that  15  or  18 
or  20  years  ago  there  was  some  talk  of  his  candidacy  or  alleged 
candidacy,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  as  I  was  simply  a  reporter 
then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  say  distinctly  and  plainly  that  neither 
he  nor  Robert  W.  Patterson  was  ever  a  candidate  for  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  Mr.  Patterson  was  not.  He  told  me  that  he 
^vas  not. 
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Mr.  Hane(:y.  Did  you  say  that  Joseph  Medill  never  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  quoted  my  answer,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  vou  sav  now?    Was  he  ever  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not.  I  do  not  know.  He 
jiiay  have  been  before  I  got  there.  I  say  there  was  some  talk  of  him 
as  a  candidate.    I  did  not  say  that  he  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  William  Penn  Nixon,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  knew  of  him ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  he  and  Kohlsaat  published  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  until  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hinman,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  think  there  was  some  interim  there,  was  there 
not,  as  to  the  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  did  own  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Did  not  Mr.  Kohlsaat  buy  the  other  chap  out,  or  vice 
versa  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  AVilliam  Penn  Nixon  was  the  publisher  at  one 
time,  and  then  Mr.  Kohlsaat  went  in,  and  then  Mr.  Kohlsaat  bought 
Mr.  Nixon  out. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    And  then  who  bought  Mr.  Kohlsaat  out? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  that  Mr.  Hinman  got  control,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not.  Was  it  not  Mi*.  Kockersperger  or  some- 
body who  bought  it,  and  then  Mr.  Yerkes  bought  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  Mr.  Kockersperger,  who  was  once  county 
treasurer  of  Cook  County  and  associated  with  Martin  B.  Madden, 
Member  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  not  clear,  and  I  may  be  wronff, 
but  I  think  there  was  some  ownership  between  that  oi  Mr.  Kohl- 
saat and  Mr.  Yerkes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  this  refresh  your  memorv :  That  Mr.  Kockers- 
perger and  Mr.  Martin  B.  Madden  and  Dr.  T.  ^J.  Jamieson  and  some 
others  were  advocating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Medill  against 
Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  they  invested  some  money  in  the  Chicago 
Inter- Ocean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  1895  and  for  years  after 
that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  Mr.  Nixon  together  owned  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  when  their  ownership  started  nor 
when  it  ceased. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know  that  George  W.  Hinman  did  not  own 
it  and  did  not  have  anvthing  to  do  with  it  in  1895  or  1896,  do  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  he  did  not  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  read  to  you  from 
the  Daily  Inter-Ocean  of  Monday  morning,  January  7,  1895,  on  the 
second  page.    The  headlines  are : 

Contest  is  now  on.  Springfield  thronged  with  legislators  and  politicians. 
Wirepullers  jit  work.  Campaign  for  Sonatorship  l)ec'oming  interesting.  Chi- 
cago nearly  solid  for  John  Meyer  for  speaker.  Senator  Berry  is  leading  for 
president. 
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That  should  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  allowed  to  suggest  the  cor- 
rection, from  the  first  page  of  that  issue  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
first  column,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  second  page  of  the  paper; 
and  I  read  from  toward  the  top  of  the  second  page. 

You  know  George  Willets? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  S.  Willets? 

Mi\  IIanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Senator  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  know  who  he  was.     He  has  been  dead  15  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading)  : 

Tho  coming  of  what  Is  o;ille<l  the  "bijc  fivo"  from  Chic:ij?o  h«p  attracted 
quite  a  j?ood  deal  of  attention.  The  bijr  five  are  Dr.  Jamiesoh,  of  Cook  CJoiinty, 
Trorisun^r  Kocliersperger,  Slioriff  Pea  si*.  Alderman  Madden,  and  Henry  L. 
Hertz. 

Sheriff  Pease  is  James  Pease? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asume  it  is  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  it  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Alderman  Madden  is  the  present  Congressman 
Madden,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  The  present  Congressman  was  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes  (reading)  : 

Their  oBtensible  object  is  to  lM)(>m  Mr.  >re(]ill  for  Senator.  They  have  talked 
for  Mr.  Medill,  but  there  are  no  evidences  that  they  have  made  any  impresBion. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Medill's  close  friends  confess  that  they  do 
not  believe  these  five  gentlemen  can  do  Mr.  Medill  any  service  for  Senator. 
The  country  members  boldly  say  that  they  do  not  believe  Mr.  Melill  has  any 
following?.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  talking  for  Medill  have  been  urging 
a  caucus  of  the  Cook  County  members  to  be  held  Monday  night.  The  general 
opiniMi  early  in  the  evening  was  that  it  would  be  iK)ssible  to  hold  such  a  cau- 
cus. The  statement  was  given  out  by  thofe  interested  in  this  movement  that 
the  caucus  was  in  the  interest  of  John  Meyer  for  8ix»aker.  It  was  proposed  to 
call  this  caucus  and  then  unite  the  members  for  Mr.  Meyer ;  but  the  fact  Is  the 
members  from  Cook  County  are  already  lined  up  for  Meyer.  The  report  was 
spread  that  it  was  then  the  intention  of  the  managers  of  this  little  plan  to  call 
in  the  Republican  State  senators  and  appeal  to  them  to  support  Mr.  Medill. 

Wliat  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  absohitely  nothing  to  say  about  it,  because  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  sufficientljr  familiar  with  current  po- 
litical events  at  that  time  to  know  anytliing  about  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Keeijuy.  That  is  one  reason  for  it.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  Tuesday  morning,  January'  8,  1895,  on  the  first  page. 
The  heading  is,  on  the  last  column  of  the  first  page : 

C'nllom  sure  to  win.  Will  get  70  votes  outside  of  Cook  County.  Only  aS  are 
needed.  Meyer  practically  certain  of  the  si)eakership.  Harmony  in  the  senate. 
Mr.  Berry  can  have  the  presidency  If  he  will  accept.  Senatorial  caucus  to  be 
held  next  Tuesday  by  agreement  of  all  the  candidates. 

I  read  from  the  article  a  little  further  down.  The  dispatch  is  from 
Springfield,  111.     [Reading:] 

The  paper  which  the  **  big  five  "  from  Chicago  reported  as  ready  to  circulate 
among  the  members  for  signatures  giving  pledges  that  the  signers  would  sup- 
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port  Mr.  Med  ill  remains  unsigned.  There  has  been  nothing  tangible  In  the 
80-oalled  movement  for  him.  The  report  that  Mr.  MedlU  would  not  permit  bis 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nomination  unless  he  was  assured  of 
at  least  63  Republican  votes  was  again  repeated  to-day  by  Mr.  Wlllits.  It  was 
accepted  by  all  who  knew  Mr.  Wlllits.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  63  votes,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  votes,  for  Mr.  Medill  in  this  legislature.  The  mem- 
bers from  the  districts  outside  of  Chicago  have  read  their  local  papers  very 
carefully  during  the  last  month,  and  there  is  not  known  to  be  a  single  country 
member  who  is  for  Mr.  Medill  for  Senator.  The  "  big  five'*  have  not  made  any 
headway  whatever  for  Medill. 
Cullom's  friends  confident. 

You  did  know,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  Mr.  Medill  had  attacked  the 
country  editors,  or  the  editors  of  country  papers,  just  before  that,  and 
had  called  them  insects  and  other  names  of  that  kind,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Medill  did  print  an  editorial  re- 
flecting very  seriously  on  country  editors.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  called  them  insects,  but  I  have  one  recollection  that  he  spoke  of 
Mr.  Berry  as  "  Gooseberry." 

Mr.  Han  EC Y.  He  is  the  present  "  Gooseberry ''  who  is  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  railway  and  warehouse  commissioners  appointed 
by  Gov.  Deneen,  as  testified  to  by  the  governor  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  George  Berry,  former  State  senator;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no;  you  mean  Mr.  Orville  F.  Berry. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Orville  F. ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  same  man,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  same  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  "  Gooseberiy  "  or  not. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  may  be  sweeter  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  he  is  sweetened  at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  job. 
I  read  from  the  issue  of  Wednesday  morning,  January  9,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Inter-Ocean,  first  column,  front  page : 

Cullom  now  has  74.  Accretions  to  his  ranks  from  country  members.  More 
are  expected.  Independent  legislators  flocking  under  his  banner.  Mason  still 
confident.    Wlllits  and  Adams  give  welcome  to  many  callers. 

With  the  caucuses  out  of  the  way,  the  field  Is  now  clear  for  the  senatorial 
fight. 

I  read  just  below  the  center  of  the  page  of  that  article : 

The  gentlemen  who  Jire  here  representing  the  Medill  campaign  were  not  able 
to  influence  their  own  members.  The  nieniberp  from  the  district  in  which  Ur. 
Jamieson  and  Alderman  Madden  live  refused  to  go  into  a  caucus  to  hear  the 
resolution  of  the  Cook  County  conmiittee  on  civil-service  reform  before  the 
speakership  caucus  was  held.  Madden  and  Jamieson  could  not  budge  them  on 
that,  and  they  do  not  know  how  these  members  will  vote  on  Senator.  The 
member  from  Pease's  district  is  for  Mason,  while  Pease  is  for  Medill.  Jliis 
iUustrates  how  little  influence  the  "big  four"  have  been  able  to  exert  for  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Medill. 

I  read  now  from  page  3,  just  below  the  center.  The  subhead  is 
"As  to  Mr.  Medill."    It  is  the  same  issue,  January  9 : 

The  great  mystery  of  the  senatorial  campaign  is  represented  by  the  name 
"  Medill "  and  the  presence  here  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  Henry  Hertz,  Alderman  Glad- 
den, and  Sheriff  Pease.  Those  four  Chicagoans  have  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  ghosts  or  mysterious  conspirators,  but  as  they  march  about  the 
hotel  corridors  as  the  **  big  four  "  that  are  inseparable,  and  with  their  air  of 
unfathomable  wisdom,  they  are  regarded  with  something  akin  to  awe,  and 
everyone  whispers,  "  Here  they  come ;  what  do  they  know,  and  whom  will  they 
tell  it  to?"  But  there  is  the  mystery.  They  will  not  tell.  They  are  labeled 
"Medill,"  but  where  is  the  ghost  and  when  will  they  pull  the  string  that  lets 
it  loose. 
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Kvorybotly  is  watchinj:,  but  tliere  liJive  been  uo  developments.  Tlit-  mystery 
(»f  tbe  Medill  campnljni  is  as  deep  and  unfathomable  now  as  \\iie!i  the  "big 
fonr  "  came  ilown  from  (^hicapo  Sunday.  It  begins  to  be  swsiieoted  that  they 
are  no  more  dangerous  than  the  iJlrates  of  Penzance,  and  that  they  arc  liable 
at  any  time  to  drop  their  Medill  maslis  and  join  in  the  good  fellowship  of  the 
campaign,  which  is  real  flesh  and  blood.  "Doc"  Jamieson  has  already  begun 
to  let  his  ()1<1  smile  j'hase  away  his  air  of  mysterious  wisdom,  and  James  Pease 
longs  to  return  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  to  find  something 
cheering,  while  Henry  Hertz  wants  to  get  back  to  the  election  counnissloner's 
<>f!ice  and  to  find  some  tangible  evitlence  of  a  campaign. 

The  "big  four"  have  played  a  very  successful  "bad-night"  season,  but  their 
"  great  mystery  "  is  suited  only  for  one-night  stands,  and  the  imrts  are  so  try- 
ing on  the  nervous  system  that  they  might  all  be  down  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion if  they  try  to  continue  the  season  at  Springfield.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
probable  that  the  phantom  of  the  **  Medill  campaign  "  will  be  heard  of  after 
to-night. 


The  subhead,  "  McVeagh  taking  it  easy  " 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Hanecy,  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  was  on  the 
part  of  counsel  in  asking  Mr.  Keeley,  or  what  Mr.  Keeley's  purpose 
was  in  answering  that  Medill  was  never  a  candidate  for  Senator. 

The  charge  was  made 

Senator  Jones.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  just  going  to  follow  that  up  by  saying  that 
the  charge  was  made  that  Medill  was  viciously  hostile  to  Lorimer 
because  Lorimer  was  not  for  Medill  for  Senator,  and  that  was  the 
origin  or  about  the  origin  of  the  enmity  of  the  Medill  family,  now 
descended  to  the  McCormick  family,  ana  the  Chicago  Tribune,  under 
the  management  of  the  same  family,  to  Senator  Lorimer  and  every- 
thing tliat  he  stood  for  and  represented  and  every  friend  of  his;  and 
that  was  stated  by  Senator  Lorimer  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  and 
outside,  and  has  been  denied  consistently  by  that  side  of  this  case. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  not  any  denial  on  their  part  that  they 
have  been  very  strongly  and  even  bitterly  opposed  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  have  denied  as  the  motive  for  that  the  exist- 
ence of  wliat  they  claim  was  the  motive,  or  one  of  the  strong  mo- 
tives inducing  that  enmity  and  hostility. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  not  any  question  as  to  their  hostility.  I 
did  not  suppose  they  even  denied  that  they  are  very  bitterly  opposed 
to  him:  and  is  it  necessary  to  go  back  for  the  reasons  for  that  oppo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  there  was  some  doubt  about  it  on  my  part, 
Because  Mr.  Keeley  testified  yesterday,  not  in  so  many  woras,  that 
there  was  no  such  Jiostility.  but  the  substance  or  the  effect  of  what 
he  said  was  that  there  was  not  such  hostility,  and  there  was  read  into 
the  record  an  editorial  from  the  Tribune,  published  the  next  day 
after  Senator  I^rimer's  election,  and  Mr.  Keeley  commented.  "That 
does  not  show  any  hostility,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  I  happened  not  to  be  here  at  that  particular 
time.  Of  coui-se  I  know  that  the  editorial  was  read  into  tlie  record. 
I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  question  about  the  intense  opposi- 
tion of  the  Tribune  to  Senator  Tjorimer,  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
it  appeared  to  my  mind  that  it  was  unnecessaiT  to  go  back  through 
all  of  these  years,  but  I  will  defer  saying  anything  further. 
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Mr.  Hanecv.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  that,  and  will  not  if  that 
matter  is  so  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary,  but  what  I  fear  is 

Senator  Jones.  Without  expressing  any  jud^ent  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  miow  how  it  is  as  to  the  otker 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  This  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  You  heard,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  the  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
winter  on  partial  extracts  from  the  record  of  the  other  hearing,  and 
it  is  that  that  I  fear,  not  that  any  member  of  this  honorable  ccwn- 
mittee  may  misunderstand  the  facts  after  they  have  heard  all  of 
this  testimony  and  all  that  will  be  presented  here,  but  that  some- 
body not  reading  this  voluminous  record  will  single  out  some  part 
or  parts  of  that  and  base  their  judgment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  mat, 
as  Mr.  Kohlsaat  said  here  that  his  statement  to  Senator  Koot  induced 
Senator  Root  to  make  the  si^eech  that  he  did.     That  is  what  I  fear. 

Senator  Jones.  You  may  proceed.  Judge,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  I  have  only  very  little 
more  of  this.  I  read  now  from  January  10,  1895,  of  the  daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  fifth  column  of  the  front  page : 

Caucus  is  callod.  IHinois  Kepublicaiis  to  uoininate  a  Senator  next  Tiiuniday. 
Date  satisfies  all.  Steeiinj;  coinuiittee  ads  after  eonsultluiK  cumlklates.  Many 
can  on  CuIloiB.     His  beadquarters  soujjht  by  a  large  number  of  frieudfl. 

Mesart).  Masoii.  Adunm,  and  Wlllitts  are  making  au  open  aud  diguified  cam- 
paign. Tbere  are  no  secret  maneuvers  by  jiny  of  tbeni  and  they  are  holding 
aloof  from  the  secret  and  mysterious  movements  of  the  Medill  managers.  They 
have  no  closer  affiliations  with  the  **  big  four  "  than  has  Senator  CuUom.  They 
have  all  been  in  politics  long  enough  to  get  beyond  the  **  ghost  dance.*' 

Oullom  meets  many  friends,  etc. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  skip  a  great  deal  of  that,  Mr.  Chainnan«  and 
come  down  to  January  13, 1895,  and  read  from  the  last  column  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Inter-Ocean.    The  headlines  are : 

Mr.  Medill  is  out.  Declines  to  have  his  name  go  before  caucus.  But  few  were 
there.  Only  23  Cook  County  members  join  the  senatorial  ccmclave.  They  make 
no  choice.  legislators  fail  to  center  on  a  Chicago  candidate.  Participauts 
dodge  a  test  vote  and  adj<mrn  to  meet  in  SprlngUeld. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  now,  Mr.  Keeley,  as  to  w^hether 
the  late  Joseph  Medill  was  ever  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  candidate,  and  I  should  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  newspaper 
stories  about  a  candidacy  would  not  imply  that  he  was  a  candidate. 
Somebody  might  be  running  him.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  think  that  with  all  his  force  of  character 
and  vigor  at  that  time — in  1895 — that  could  go  on  without  bringing 
forth  expressions  from  the  paper  that  he  edited  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  no  expressions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  look,  and  if  you  find  any  such,  send  them 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will,  if  you  will  give  me  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  dates. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  memorandum  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  January,  1895, 

Mr.  Keeley.  January? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  when  the  legislature  generally  meets  in 
Illinois. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Januan^,  1895.    All  riffht,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  you  saia  that  you  saw  tlie  names  of 
different  parties  used  in  relation  to  the  Senatorship,  or  to  the  fund 
that  some  ghost  or  other  more  tangible  bein^  said  existed  for  tb^e 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  or  something  m  connection  with  it. 
Can  you  remember  any  of  the  names  that  you  saw  mentioned  other 
than  those  that  vou  have  testified  to  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  I  saw  any  mention  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVell,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  received  a  lot  of  letters — anonymous  letters — jgiv- 
ins  all  sorts  of  information — baskets  of  them — alleged  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  told  the  names  of  several  men  whose  names 
were  mentioned  to  you  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  told  the  names  of  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Tilden, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanecx".  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan ;  yes.    And  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Conway? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Conway ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  near  any  other  names? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  connection  with  that  one  story  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  or  any  fund. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  here — anonymous  and 
otherwise — giving  names. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell, 
the  president  of  the*  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  used  in  that 
connection  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  read  the  name  of — I  did  read  the  name  of 
Mr.  John  G.  Shedd  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Mitchell  that  you  refer  to  now  is 

Mr.  Keeley.  John  J.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Co. 
and  the  largest  stockholder. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  G.  Shedd,  that  you  mention,  is  the  president  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    That  story  was  printed  in  the  Evening  Journal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  those  names? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  hesitated  to  tell  those,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  did  not  think  of  them,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Shedd  is  one  of  the  largest  advertisers— or  the 
company  tlmt  he  is  president  of  is  one  of  the  largest  advertisers  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  He  is  a  large  advertiser,  but  there  are  other  larger 
ones  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  name  any  one? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Larger  advertisers  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Parson,  Piery,  Stott  &  Co.;  Mandell  Bros.;  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Co. ;  and  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Department  stores? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  is  a  large  advertiser? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  it  is  a  large  advertiser. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  keeping  of 
Mr.  Shedd's  name  out  of  the  papers  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Out  of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  paper. 

Mr.  Kt'ELKv.  We  printed  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  printed  it? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  Yes;  tlie  day  after  tlie  Journal  printed  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  there  was  not  any  truth  in  the  charge  or 
suggestion,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  printed  an  interview 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  assumed  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  why  did  you  print  it  I 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  was  i-equested  by  James  Simpson,  one  of 
the  managers  of  Marshall  Field,  to  print  an  interview  that  he  gave 
denying  it. 

Mr.  Hanp:cy.  And  you  only  printed  it  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  denial  or  exoneration  of  Mr.  Shedd  expressed  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  pui'pose? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  a  piece  of  news  in  the  afternoon  Journal — 
that  is,  there  was  a  story  in  the  afternoon  Journal 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  print  it  without  the  denial  of  Mr.  Simpson? 

Mr.  Keeley'.  I  did  not.     May  I  explain? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  desire  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  a  story  in  an  afternoon  paper,  with  a 
big  heading  and  large  type,  which  naturally  excited  tne  curiosity 
and  the  interest  of  allof  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  that  was  followed  up,  and  the  city  editor,  I  assume, 
sent  a  reporter  out  to  see  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  Mr. 
Simpson  was  calling  me  on  the  telephone  and  asking  me  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  said,  ''  Why  deny  it,  if  it  is  not  true." 
Well,  should  he  deny  it  or  Mr.  Shedd  deny  it?  I  said  that  Mr. 
Shedd  should.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Shedd  was  in  AA^'ashington,  he  said. 
My  judgment  was,  I  said,  that  as  Mr.  Shedd  was  the  man  who  was 
accused,  the  denial  should  come  from  him.  He  said  that  Mr.  Shedd 
was  in  Washington  or  in  New  York,  or  somewhere  down  East,  and 
he  said  that  he  would  get  into  communication  with  Mr.  Shedd,  and 
would  send  around  a  denial  that  afternoon  or  that  evening,  and  that 
is  what  happened.  The  story  is  in  the  paper,  and  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  we  printed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  what  about  Mr.  Mitchell's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Mitchell's  name  was 
mentioned  in  that  story  or  not.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  men- 
tioned— that  he  was  pointed  at,  was  he  not,  as  the  president  of  a 
large  bank,  or  was  he  mentioned?    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  so  designated,  either  by  the  name  that  people 
knew  him  by  generally  or  by  some  other  designation,  sufficient  to 
have  him  recognized,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  judge  so;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  publish  that,  too? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember.  See  the  pa|)er.  That  is  the  best 
eFj'dence  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  believe  that  charge  as  to  John  G.  Shedd, 
or  John  J.  Mitchell,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  thought  that  the  use  of  their  names,  or 
either  of  them,  Avas  entirely  unwarranted,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  believe  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVell,  what  about  the  rest  of  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  naturally  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  use  o^  the  name  was  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  it  is  easy  to  say  yes.  Were  there  any  other 
names  of  prominent  men  that  you  heard  in  that  connection,  other 
than  those  you  named  this  morning  or  yesterday,  or  to-day,  I  will 
ask  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Information  that  was  brought  to  me  through  anony- 
mous letters,  and  other  avenues  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  names  that  were  talked  of  in  the  papers  or 
gossiped  of  at  the  clubs  or  at  other  places? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  names  in  the  papers.  I 
say  I  received  all  sorts  of  letters  accusing  all  sorts  of  people  and  all 
sorts  of  corporations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  believe  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Keeijsy.  I  did  not  print  any  of  those;  no,  sir;  because  I  had 
what  I  regarded  as  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  print  any  except  the  name  of  Edward 
^ilden  and  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nor  did  I  print  the  name  of  Edward  Tilden. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  did  I  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  tell. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVell,  did  you  print  the  name  of  Edward  Tilden? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  if  you  did  not  print  the  name  of  Edward  Til- 
den in  that  connection,  did  you  print  tlie  name  of  anybody  except 
Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Hines's  name  was  mentioned  indirectly; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  charged  specifically  with  it  in  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  ask  him  the  questions  for  that  you 
referred  to  yesterday,  and  assume  that  he  did,  if  you  knew  he  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  I  knew  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  any  information  in  relation  to  Edward 
Hines  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  been  told  that  he  was  connected  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  told  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember.  I  had  lettei-s — I  have  some  of 
them  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  have  other  things  in  your  pockets, 
but  I  am  only  talking  about  what  people  told  you. 

I^fr.  Keeley.  I  have  answered,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Keelet.  Names  of  informants*^  or  names  of  participants  ? 
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Mr.  IIanect.  Prominent  men  or  wealthy  men  connected  with  the 
raising  of  a  fund  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  I  say,  through  letters,  I  was  given  the  name  of 
nearly  every  big  man  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  ^hauld  say,  that  was 
connected  in  any  way  with  eorporatioiLs. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  you  had  anonymous  or  other  letters  from 
different  parties  which  stiUted  to  you  the  name  of  every  man  who  was 
coonected  with  a  large  corpjoration  in  Chicago  as  a  contributor  to  a 
fund  to  elect  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  or  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  election  afterwards?    Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  E^EELEY.  No ;  that  is  not  what  I  stated,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hakeoy.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  heard  the  names  of  men  connected  with  these 
large  public-service  corp>orations,  and  the  names  of  the  corporations 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said,  I  believe,  "every  pnMninent  man  con- 
nected with  a  corporation." 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  did  not ;  if  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  How  many  did  you  hear  mentioned? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say,  the  men  connected  with  the  public-service 
corporations,  practically  speaking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  others  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  class  as  public-service  corporations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  class  the  stockyards,  the  street  railroads^ 
the  steam  railroads,  and  corporations  of  that  kind  as  public-service 
corporations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  vou  say  "  the  stockyards,"  do  you  include  all 
of  the  packers  that  do  Ti)usiness  there  ? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  "The  stockyards"  is  an  all-embracing  term.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  used — ''  the  stockyards." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "The  stockyards"  is  a  separate  corporati<m  in  it- 
sdf. 

Mr.  B[eeley.  The  Union  Stockyards  Co.  is.  Then  they  rent,  I 
believe,  to  variouspeople. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  your  answer  in- 
diules  not  only  the  Union  Stockyards,  but  the  packing  companies 
that  do  business  at  the  Union  Stockvards  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  names  of  the  stockyards  company  and  the 
packers  were  mentioned  separately  and  individually. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  those  names  come  to  you  anonymously  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  anonyniously. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  publish  any  of  them  or  use  any  of 
them  in  any  of  your  work  as  a  newspaper  man  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, except  the  names  of  Edward  Hmes,  Mr.  Conway,  and  K<iger 
C.  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  use  Mr.  Conway's  name,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sent  a  communication  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
answer  certain  questions;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kjieley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  one  of  the  departments,  in  some  degree,  that 
I  had  reference  to  in  my  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  spoke  of  publication,  sir;  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  said  in  connection  with  your  paper  in  any 
way,  or  in  any  of  its  departments. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  Mr.  Conway,  which  he 
answered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  9ent  Mr.  Austrian  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Alfred  Austrian  was  flie  attorney 
for  Roger  Sullivan  at  that  time:  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  what  matter? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yon  knew  that  Moran,  Mayer  &  Meyer,  the  same 
firm,  had  l)een  attorneys  for  the  (.^en  Gas  Oc,  of  which  Roger  "C. 
Sullivan  was  president,  for  yearn;  and  that  when  Judge  Moran,  the 
head  of  that  finn.  died,  I^vi  Mayer,  the  other  member  of  the  firm, 
bex'ame  the  head  of  it.  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Mayer, 
Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  the  fact,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  that  firm  of  Moran,  Mayer  & 
Meyer,  and  Maver,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Platt^  had  been  attorneys 
f or^  the  Offden  6as  Co.  and  for  Roger  C.  Sullivan  in  most  of  their 
matters;  md  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  general  knowledge  of  that,  but  not  specifically. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  did  not  send  the  attorney  for  Edward 
Hines  to  interview  him  on  that  question;  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Judge.    I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo:  I  did  not;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  yesterday  that  you  asked  Edward  Hines 
the  same  questions  you  asked  Conway? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir;  the  reporter  did.  I  sent  these  questions. 
They  were  tyi)ewritten,  and  duplicates  were  made;  and  I  told  the 
city  editor  to  send  those  questions.  That  is  where  my  actual  knowl- 
edge stops  of  what  happened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  8. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  8  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  publish  Mr.  Conway's  answers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  use  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  answer  your  questions? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Except  to  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  story  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  went  to  see  you,  did  he  not,  with  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wiehe? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  He  came ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  never  did  answer  the  questions  that  you 
asked  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Hakbct.  Did  he  ever  answer  them  at  that  time  or  at  any 
other  time,  or  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  reooUection. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  Jud^e. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
the  nth  of  May,  two  days  after  that  first  publication,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  something  about  the  paper  that  you 
had  the  general  management  of,  and  whose  policy  you  aeclared,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1910,  the  third  page,  and  the  first  column. 

(Mr.  Hanecy  then  read  the  article  referred  to,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

HixES  IS  Asked  about  *•  Sawdxst.'' 

TELLS  DAILY  NEWS  HE  DOESn't  KNOW  SOI  IK  E  OV  LUMBER  FOR  LOROIER 
CHAIR — NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT — ANNOUNCES,  HOWEVER,  THAT  HE  IS 
THE  STANCH  POLITICAL  FRIEND  OF  THE  SENATOR. 

Following  the  inquiry  in  the  Tribuiu*  yesterday  morning  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  "sawdust^'  came  that  was  used  in  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  interviewed  one  of  Mr. 
Lorimer's  closest  friends,  Edward  Hines,  president  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Lumber  Co. 

This  interview  as  printed  in  the  Daily  News  follows: 

"  Mr.  Hines,  in  his  office  at  South  Lincoln  and  West  Twentj'-fonrth 
Streets,  was  sliown  bv  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  News  the  following 
statement  printed  in  large  lettei>i  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  to-day: 

" '  Was  it  sawdust  ? 

" '  The  Tribune  repeats  its  query  of  last  week : 

'"'Who  furnished  the  dust — to  use  a  collofjuialism — to  bribe  the 
legislators  to  elect  William  Lorimer  to  the  LTnited  States  Senate? 

"'Also: 

"'What  lumber  company  built  Mr.  Lorinier's  senatorial  chair?' 

PREFERS  TO  TREAT  IT  AS  A  JOKE. 

" '  That  must  be  a  joke,'  declared  Mr.  Hines,  after  carefully  read- 
ing the  above  statement.  '  At  any  rate,  I  can  not  see  how  it  affects 
me  or  is  up  to  me  in  any  way  to  explain.' 

"'Did  you  pay  any  money  toward  Senator  Lorimer's  election  as 
Senator  of  the  United  States?'  queried  the  reporter. 

" '  Not  a  cent,'  replied  Mr.  Hines.  '  Neither  in  his  senatorial  elec- 
tion nor  in  any  of  his  congressional  elections  has  my  company  ever 
contributed  a  cent  to  Senator  Lorimer's  campaign.  We  have  never 
been  asked  to  give  a  dollar;  and  that  is  surprising  to  me;  because 
other  candidates  for  political  offices  have  asked  me  for  contributions 
at  times.' 

" '  Did  you,  personally  and  aside  from  your  lumber  company,  give 
Mr.  lorimer  any  money  to  help  secure  the  Senatorship  ? '  persisted 
the  reporter. 

" '  No ;  neither  I  nor  my  company,"  answered  Mr.  Hines.  '  I  was 
not  trying  to  guibble  when  I  spoke  of  my  company  not  having  given 
any  contributions  to  Senator  Lorimer,  because  any  such  contribu- 
tions would  be  made  not  by  me  bwt  rcv^  cwv\\>^\vs : 
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SAYS    HE    NEVER    HEARD  OF   FIND. 

'*  *  Did  voii  ever  raise  anv  fund  for  Mr.  Loriiner's  election  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate?    asked  the  reporter. 

" '  I  did  not,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  snch  fund  being  raised/ 
replied  Mr.  Hines.  "  Personally  I  don't  believe  any  such  fund  was 
raised,  because  a  big  fund  of  that  nature  coidd  hardly  l)e  raised 
without  news  of  it  leaking;  out,  and.  as  I  have  already  said,  1  never 
heard  of  any  such  fund.  I  want  to  say,  however,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  print  anything  about  it.  print  jus^  thi>.  and  print  it  just 
this  way:  That  I  have  hnig  been  a  friend  (»f  Senator  Lorimer  and 
have  aided  him  in  some  of  his  campaigns  by  speaking  for  him.  I 
have  never  contributed  any  money  toward  his  camnaign^,  hirgely  be- 
cause T  haven't  bw^n  asked.  I  am  still  a  friend  of  Senator  lyorimer 
and  believe  in  him  thoroughly,  and  I  don't  Wlieve  in  the>e  stories 
that  money  was  paid  to  secure  his  election  as  Senator.' 

AFl'lRMS    IT   is  CORRECT. 

'"In  the  evening  Mr.  llines  was  called  up  on  the  telephone  at  his 
residence  by  a  reporter  fen-  the  Tribune. 

'"• '  Is  the  interview  with  you  that  appears  in  the  Daily  News  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  vour  views?  '  he  was  asked. 

"  '  I  have  not  read  it,'  said  Mr.  Hines. 

**  The  interview  was  read  to  him,  and  Mr.  Hines  said: 

*•* "  That  is  correct.' 

'' '  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  interview  in  the  Daily 
News?  '  he  was  asked. 

'' '  Nothing,  excei)t  to  say  that  I  always  am  ready  to  give  Mr. 
Lorimer  any  assistaiic<*  he  asks  for  so  long  as  it  is  honorable/  re- 
plied Mr.  Hines.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  say  now  about  your  testimony  yester- 
day that  Mr.  Hines  never  denied  or  answered  the  questions  that  you 
said  you  asked  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  Judge,  that  interview  is  from  the  Daily  News, 
and  we  took  it  out  of  the  Dailv  News. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  aclopted  by  your  reporter,  and  did  not 
your  reporter  ask  if  it  was  tnie.  and  did  not  Mr.  Hines  say  "  Yes  "; 
and  then  did  you  not  make  it  vour  interview  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  can  not  say  that  we  made  it  our  interview.  We 
credited  the  Daily  News  with  it.  Those  questions  were  not  put  to 
him  by  a  Tribune  reporter.  They  were  put  to  him  by  a  reporter  for 
the  News. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  wav  you  differentiate  when  vou  are  tes- 
tifying  under  oath,  is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ateolutelv  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  your  reporter  had  asked  Mr.  Hines 
if  the  statements  that  Mr.  Hines  had  made  to  the  Daily  News  re- 
porter, and  which  wei'e  published  in  the  Daily  News  the  night 
before,  were  true,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  KxELEST.  I  knew  it  at  that  time;  yes.  I  had  no  recollection 
of  it  now  until  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  it  yesterday,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kkdjby.  Oh,  no;  no^  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testify  to  things  yesterday  or  to-day  that 
you  did  not  know  anything  about? 

Mr.  KjBELEY.  I  testified  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  my 
knowledge  at  that  time,  naturally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  been  testifyim^  here  and  stating  here  as 
facts  things  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  racts,  or  did  not  know  to  be 
facts  when  you  so  testified  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  took  an  oath 

Mr. Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  that  (question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  fairly  to  mysdf. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  probably  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Kefxey.  I  took  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth,  the  wh<Je  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  have  so  testified  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection; and  that  is  all  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean.  now.  that  vou  want  to  explain  that 
you  did  not  recollect  the  fact  when  you  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Hines 
had  never  denied  that  he  had  contributed,  and  had"  never  answered 
the  questions  that  you  asked  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AVill  you  show  me  where  I  said  that,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  answering  quastions  now. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  a  supposititious  questicm 
when  you  put  into  my  mouth  statements  that  I  do  not  know  that  I 
uttere<i. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  sav  now  that  vou  did  not  say  yesterday  tiiat 

ft  ft/  ft  W  %i  V 

Mr.  Hines  had  never  answered  your  (juestions  that  you  sent  to  liim, 
and  that  were  manifolded,  and  copies  sent  to  Conway  ? 

Mr. Keeley.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  jou  say  now  ? 

Mr. Keeley.  Why,  I  stick  to  it;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  reading  from  your  own  paper  does  not  con- 
vince you  that  Mr.  Hines  did  answer  those  questions,  and  that  they 
were  answered  to  your  reporter  on  the  night  of  May  10,  1910,  and 
were  published  in  your  paper  on  the  morning  of  May  11.  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  how  to  differentiate  so  as  to  meet  your 
differentiation;  but  I  want  the  facts  and  the  truth. 

Mr.  Keeuey.  You  are  getting  the  truth  as  I  know  it,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  when  you  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  I^Aes  never 
did  answer  your  questions  or  deny  that  he  had  to  do  with  Hie  fnmd 
that  was  alleged  to  have  been  raised  to  comi)ensate  somdt)ody  fiir  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  were  you  telling  the  truth  as  y&a.  kiWHw 
it,  or  telling  something  that  you  did  not  know  anything  4iibout  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  I  see  what  I  testified  to  vesterdav? 

Mr.  Hane(  Y.  Yes:  anything  that  you  care  to,  that  will  aid  you,  or 
that  you  think  will  aid  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  what  page  of  the  testimony  that 
inquiry  was  made? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Xo:  I  do  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  save  time  if  that  can  be  stated. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  if  vou  will  tell  me 

Senator  Gambfj^..  I  think  it  was  along  about  page  280 — somewliere 
along  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Page  280,  do  you  say.  Senator? 

Mr.  Marble.  Page  279.  It  begins  on  page  279,  and  goes  oil  Ion 
pages  280,  281,  and  286. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Page  286 ;  yes.  He  aays  there,  "  Mr.  Hines  came 
to  my  office,"  etc. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    The  question  preceding  that  was : 

Have  you  tbe  answers  whieb  were  made  bj  Mr.  Hines? 

I  have  not. 

Wliere  are  they? 

He  did  not  make  any. 

Did  he  decline  to  answer? 

Then  I  told  what  they  said  there,  and  I  said : 

1  felt  that  I  ought  to  put  these  questions  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  answer  then),  and  he  said  no.  *  *  *  I  then  asked  him  again  if  he  desired 
to  answer  the  questions,  and  he  said  no ;  and  I  ended  tl*e  interview  right  then 
and  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  page  ai^  you  reading  from  ? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Page  286,  Judge.    That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  The  questions  that  you  asked  ai-e  on  pages  280  and 
281 ;  and  then  Mr.  Marble  asked  you : 

Of  what  does  the  balance  of  this  document  consist? 

And  you  answered : 

Those  are  the  answers  that  were  given  by  Mr.  CJonway  to  the  reporter  of  tiie 
Tribune  who  interviewed  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  the  answers  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Kekley.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Hines  came  to  my  office  tliat  night  with  Mr.  Wiehe,  I  flbmild 
say  about  9  o'clock:  half  past  8  or  9  o'clock,  or  somewhere  along  there  My 
recollection  of  the  conversation  is  that,  after  Mr.  Hines  had  taken  his  seat,  he 
artted  me.  what  these  questions  were — a  joke?  I  said,  no,  that  I  was  very 
serious  in  the  matter.  Well,  he  did  not  like  them.  He  said  that  he  had  a  mpm- 
tation  in  Chicago  and  that  these  questions  were  insulting.  I  said  yea,  I  kaew 
that  he  had  a  reputation  in  Chicago,  but  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  put  thefe  taes- 
tions  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  answer  them,  and  he  said  no.  He 
repeated  the  fact  that  he  had  a  reputation  and  a  standing  in  the  city  Of  Obi- 
cago,  and  that  if  we  printed  anything  about  him  that  was  libelona  he  woaM  sue 
1M  for  libel.  I  told  Mr.  Hines  that  whatever  was  true  I  would  print  about  him, 
and  he  could  sue  and  be  hanged,  under  those  circumstances,  pointing  out  the 
fiict  that  the  Tribune  Building  was  worth  a  million  and  a  half  dollars ;  and  If  we 
printed  any  lies  about  him  or  any  libelous  statements  tliat  he  conld  get  tihat 
building,  and  doubtless  be  couM  use  it  in  the  luntber  business.  I  then  aAed 
him  again  if  he  desired  to  answer  the  qaestions^  and  he  said  no ;  and  I  oaiM 
the  interview  right  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  relate  that  occurrence  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Keklet.  Oh,  I  have  spoken  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Masble.  Did  you  erer  ten  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Funk  about  this  case. 

When  you  testified  yesterday,  did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Hines 
had  answered  those  questions,  and  that  you  had  published  them  in 
your  issue  of  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  the  rest  of  my  question? 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

And  that  you  had  published  them  in  your  issue  of  the  morning  of  tlie  11th 
of  May.  1010? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  I  do  not  assume  it  to  be  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  look  at  this  issue  of  the  paper,  and  say 
to  this  honorable  committee  whether  that  is  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  the  paper,  I  take  it,  Juage.    I  take  it  you 
have  read  everything  that  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Look  at  it,  please. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do;  I  look  at  it;  and  I  will  say  that  those  are  not 
the  questions  that  I  asked. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  mean  they  are  not  couched  in  the  same 
language  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  are  not  the  questions  about  which  I  was  testi- 
fying yesterday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  confined  your  testimony  yesterday,  not 
to  the  truth  in  its  entirety,  but  to  the  form  of  the  questions  that  you 
had  asked,  and  which  you  claimed  were  not  answered  because  they 
did  not  answer  specifically  the  questions  in  the  form  you  asked  them? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  told  the  truth  yesterday  about  those  questions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Bead  the  question,  Mr.  J^tenographer. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

And  you  confined  your  testimony  yesterday,  not  to  the  truth  hi  it.s  entirety, 
but  to  the  form  of  the  questions  that  you  had  asked,  and  which  you  claimed 
were  not  answered  l)ecause  they  did  not  answer  8i)ecifically  the  questions  in  the 
form  you  asl^ed  them? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  is  an  implication  of  untruth  in  that  which,  I 
think,  bars  the  question  from  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I  am  asking  you  so  that  you  may  clear  up  the 
apparent  untruth,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  apparent  untruth  in 
my  answer  yesterday  and  the  story  you  just  read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An^  you  have  no  desire  to  explain  your  answer  yes- 
•  terday  in  connection  with  the  article  in  your  paper  that  I  have  just 
shown  you  on  the  11th  of  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None  whatever;  because  there  is  nothing  to  explain. 
There  is  no  connection  ])etween  the  two  things. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  may  not  have  that  clearly  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Keeley,  but  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  reporter  that  was  sent 
to  interview  Mr.  Hines  saw  him  personally,  or  whether  he  talked 
with  him  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  indistinct  recollection  is  that  he  saw  him  per- 
sonally and  gave  him  the  questions.     I  do  not  know\ 

Senator  Gamble.  As  I  understand  it,  what  appeared  in  the  News 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  interrogatories  you  had  propounded? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  not  compared  them.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  And  the  News  article  was  read  to  Mr.  Hines  over 
the  phone? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  then  he  made  a  reply  over  the  phone  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  reply  that  he  had  made  to  the  News  cot- 
respondent  or  representative? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1  es ;  that  News  article  was  read  to  him,  and  he  was 
asked  if  it  was  true,  and  he  said  it  was  true;  and  the  Tribune  pub- 
lished it  in  full  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  1910. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Keeley,  Mr.  Wiehe  testified,  at  page  1695. 
that  at  the  interview  in  your  oftce  between  Mr.  Hines  and  yourseli 
Mr.  Hines  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  matter  that  those  oriiestions 
referred  to.    Do  you  remember  whether  that  occurred  or  not? 
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Mr.  IvEELEY.  He  may  have  said,  in  a  general  way,  "  I  have  not  any 
answer  to  these  questions."  ''  I  do  not  want  to  answer  them.  There 
is  nothing  in  them."  Or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  remember, 
specifically,  what  was  said. 

Senator  Gamble.  As  I  recall  your  testimony,  and  according  to  the 
notation  I  made  at  the  time,  this  interview  that  occurred  between 
you  and  Mr.  Ilines  and  Mr.  Wiehe  was  on  the  evening  of  May  0? 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  9;  ves. 

Senator  Gamble.  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  that  appears  to  liave  come  out  in  the  Tribune 
on  the  11th? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  It  w^as  published  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  in  the 
News,  the  next  oveninff  after  the  interview.  Mr.  Keeley  and  Mr.  Hines 
and  Mr.  Wiehe  talked  in  Mr.  Keelev's  office,  he  testifies,  on  the  even- 
ing  of  May  9.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  10,  the  next 
afternoon,  the  Daily  News  published  this  article;  and  that  same  even- 
ing, the  10th,  the  day  after  the  interview  between  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr. 
Keeley,  the  Tribune  reporter  called  up  Mr.  Hines  and  asked  him  if 
the  aiticle  in  the  News  was  true;  and  Mr.  Hines  said  he  had  not  seen 
it;  and  the  Tribune  article  says  that  the  reporter  read  the  News 
article  to  him,  and  then  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  and  Mr.  Hines  said 
yes;  and  that  was  published  in  the  Tribune  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Keeley,  how  did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  come  to  tell 
you  the  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  You  know  that  he  met  you  some  place,  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  told  you  something,  in  talking?  Tell  us  how  it 
started  ? 

Mr.  Keetjky.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    I  can  not  fix  when  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  fix  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  when  it  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell,  approximately? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not.  I  should  judge  within  a  month  of  the 
publication  of  the  story;  but  T  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Within  a  month  of  the  publication  of  what  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  White  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is.  before  or  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  After. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  a  month  after  the  30th? 

Mr.  KEEiiEY.  No;  I  say  within  a  month.  I  do  not  know  just  when 
it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Within  a  month  after  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  may  have  been  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  a  month  before? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Within  a  month  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    I  say  it  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  six  months  before;  but 
what  was  it? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  not  before.  It  may  have  been  within  a  month 
After. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  time  that  it  was^  to  your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  about  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  what  that  means;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
it  means  when  you  say  "it  may  have  been  " ;  that  is  so  indefinite. 

Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  tell  you  all  of  the  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  tell  me  Mr.  Funk's  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  the  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  about  it  after  he  told  yon  the  story  ^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  WTiat  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  tell  me  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  who  the  man  was  who  told  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  tell  you  that  somebody  had  told  him  that 
Edward  Hines  had  asked  this  unnamed  man  to  contribute  $10,000 
to  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  after  Senator 
Lorimer  was  elected,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  he  tell  you  that  Edward  Hines  had  said  to 
this  unnamed  man  that  the  unnamed  man  could  send  the  $10,000  to 
Edward  Tilden  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection;  either  the  first  time  or  at 
some  otlier  time  w^hen  we  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat  on  numerous  occa- 
sions about  that? 

Mr.  IvEELEY.  Oh,  I  think  I  had  several  conversations  with  him; 
yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  they  close  together? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  we  conversed  about  it  from  probably  the  first 
time  he  told  me  until  recently,  but  not  with  regularity;  once  in  a 
while. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  tell  you  all  of  the  story  tiie  first 
time  except  Mr.  Funk's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  your  best  recollection  that  he  did  or  that  he  did 
not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  on 
that.  He  told  me  something  about  the  story  the  first  time.  Whether 
he  told  me  all  or  whether  he  did  not,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  tell  you  more  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  may  have  told  me  all  the  first  time  or  he  jnay  Bot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that  he  may  or  may  not,  but  what  was  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  he  said  to  you  the 
next  time  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  place  the  next  time. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anv  next  time? 

ft. 

Mr.  Keelbt.  I  say  we  have  talked  about  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  may  have  talked  about  it  several  times  at  the 
same  general  interview.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
you  had  a  subsequent  interview  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  had  subsequent  conversations. 
.  Mr.  Hanecy.  ^\Tiat  was  the  next  talk  that  you  had  with  him,  or  the 
next  conversation  that  you  had  with  him,  or  any  other  name  that 
you  want  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  place  it,  Judge.  I  have  no  chi^onological 
memory  of  these  CQnversations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  that  indicate  to  vour  mind  that  it  did  nofc 
exist  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  what  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  the  next  interview  or  a  next  interview  did  not 
exist? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  must  have  been  a  next  interview  if  we  had 
several  conversations  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  argumentative.  Do  you  get  to  that  conclu- 
sion by  deduction  from  other  things,  or  have  you  a  memory  con- 
cerning it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  this  recollection,  that  we  had  several  con- 
versations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  memory  as  to  the  next  time  that  you 
talked  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  distinct  I'ecollection  of  any  specific  con- 
vei-sation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  indistinct  recollection  have  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  make  myself  plain.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  except  oy  what  you 
say,  Mr.  Keelev. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  simply  say  this,  if  I  may,  that  I  talked  about 
this  thing  a  number  of  times,  but  I  can  not  say  when  or  where. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  tell  approximately  when  the  next  time  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  a  month  or  six  months  after? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  probably  say  it  was  less  than  a  month  after. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  "probably"  say,  but  I  want 
YOU  to  sav.    Sav  when  vou  think  it  was,  from  vour  memorv. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  that  probably  it  was  less  than  a  month 
after. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  that  was? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  talk? 

Mr.  Ejceley.  I  do  not  remember  the  specific  details  of  any  of  these 
conversations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  general  talk? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  give  you  one  thing  that  I  heard  subsequently 
that  was  not  in  the  first  story. 

Mp.  Hanecy.  We  will  probably  get  to  that  after  a  while,  if  you  will 
answer  my  questions.   If  not,  it  may  take  a  great  deal  longer. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you,  Judge,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  just  exacUy  what  happened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said,  generally,  at  that  next  interview 
which  you  think  took  place  about  a  month  after  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  I  have  said,  I  can  not  define  the  next  interview ;  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  was  said  at  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  you  remember  anything  that  was  said  or  the 
substance  of  anything  that  was  said  bv  either  you  or  Mr.  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  can  not^  We  talked  generally  about  it.  I  said 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  could  not  give  up  the  name.  He  said  that 
he  could  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  say  that  it  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
give  up  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  thought  it  would  shed  a  lot  of  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  light,  except  the  individuality  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  I  thought  it  might  lead  to  something. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  might  lead  to  something  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Further  disclosures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  know  about  the  subject  matter,  and  you  did 
know  the  man  soliciting,  and  you  did  know  the  final  termination  of 
the  fund,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  what  he  knew,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  that  a  man  had  told  him  a  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  believe  what  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did.  yes;  because  he  told  mo  that  his  informant  was 
a  man  of  absolute  integrity  and  he  believed  him  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  Mr.  Kohlsaat  added  his  own  personality  to 
the  story  that  he  told  and  backed  it  up  witli  his  own  integrity,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  gave  his  judgment  of  the  man;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  he  vouched  for  the  truth  of  what  was  said 
to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  vouched  for  the  standing  of  his  informant. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  understand  that  he  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  the  story? 

Mr.  Ejeeley.  He  said  he  believed  the  man. 

Mr.  Haxe(  V.  Did  you  believe  that  the  story  you  heard  from  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  was  true? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  be  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know.  But  you  might  have  had  other  reasons  the 
other  way.    What  was  the  ultimate  belief  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  reason  to  believe  the  story  was  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  believe  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  naturally  did,  having  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  naturally  believe  it  to  be  true  because  it 
connected  Senator  Lorinier  v^ith  the  matter  in  a  disagreeable  posi- 
tion?   Is  that  the  reason  von  naturallv  believe^l  it? 

Mr.  Keelkv.  Xo:  I  was  thinking  of  the  .*>:>  Democrats  who  jumped 
the  traces. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  what  had  any  of  the  5.^  Democrats  done  in 
connection  with  you  ?    Were  you  a  Democrat  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir:  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  they  did  not  jump  your  traces,  did  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.    They  just  jumped  the  party  traces. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  had  you  to  do  with  the  maiiageinent  of  the 
traces  of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  assume  any  management.  I  said  I  was 
thinking  of  the  53. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  of  more  importance  to  you,  was  it, 
than  to  find  out  tlie  truth  of  the  story  that  somebody  was  soliciting 
a  fund  of  $100,000  to  pay  somebody  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
men  who  helped  jump  tne  traces?    Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  IO:eley.  Is  what  the  fact?    I  do  not  understand. 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  repeated  the  question.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  relation  between  the  two 
things, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  it  was  more  important  to  think  of  the 
53  Democrats  w^ho  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  than  it  was  to  think  of 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story  that  somebody  was  raising  or 
trying  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  pay  those  53  men,  or  some  of 
them,  for  jumping  the  traces? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  tried  to  find  out  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  try  to  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  is  the  connection  between  my  statement  that  J 
thought  of  the  53  Democrats  who  jumped  the  traces  and ^     , 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  condition  of  your  mind. 
If  you  can  not  give  it,  and  will  say  so,  I  can  go  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  mind  does  not  assimilate  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well.  Is  that  because  of  the  $100,000  or  .be- 
cause of  the  53  Democrats? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  because  of  the  question  itself,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  there  was  or  was  not  any  assimilation 
between  the  two? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Between  the  53  Democrats  and  the  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley-.  Yes:  I  thought  there  was  assimilation  and  digess- 
tion.     [Laughter/] 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  Imow  anything,  legally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  have  any  information  or  any  conversation 
whatever  that  would  lead  you  or  anybody  else  who  was  searching  for 
the  truth  to  find  it?  • 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  the  statement  of  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  ask  if  I  had  any  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  White's  statement  would  not  indicate 
whether  you  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  his  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  that  vou  had  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  what  period? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  time  that  you  were 
talking  with  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  second  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  bring  it  down  to  date,  while  you  sit  there  in 
the  chair.  I  will  apply  my  question  to  you  as  you  sit  there  this 
minute. 

Mr.  Keeley.  All  right.    "What  is  the  question,  now  ? 
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(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

1)1(1  you  have  any  liiforni:  t'«>ii  'n  any  c-'Mivcsntion  wiiatever  that  would  lead 
you  or  jinyboiiy  else  who  wa»  sealc•hlll^  i'or  the  tiiith  to  fiiiil  ItV 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  then  have,  or  liave  you  now,  any  informa- 
tion or  anything  of  any  kind,  tangible  or  intangible,  that  would  aid 
you  or  anybody  who  was  searching  for  the  truth  as  to  whether  any- 
body, Edward  Ilines  or  anyone  else,  was  raising  or  trying  to  raise 
a  fund  to  be  deposited  with  Edward  Tilden  or  anyone  else,  or 
any  other  place,  to  pay  anybody  for  anything  that  was  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  United  States 
Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Only  the  evidence  disclosed  in  the  trials  in  Cook 
County. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  every  one  of  those  trials  before  the  courts 
and  juries  the  parties  charged  were  acquitted,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Acquitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Every  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ultimately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  the  trial  of  every  person  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  at  any  place — Chicago,  Springfield — or  in  the  trial  of  any- 
hody  else  who  was  indicted  or  tried  for  charges  growing  out  of  t&e 
election  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that  person 
was  acquitted? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Acquitted  or  the  case  was  nolle  prossed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  the  statement  by  the  State's  attorney  that  he 
had  not  any  evidence  that  would  justify  him  in  starting  the  trial? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not.  AMiat  State's  attorney — the  Cook  County 
State's  attorney  or  the  Sangamon  County? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  not  publish  in  your  paper  the  statement 
made  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  State's  attorney  of  Sangamon  County, 
Springfield,  that  he  had  not  any  evidence  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne, 
Robert  E.  Wilson,  or  the  other  parties  indicted  in  that  case,  and  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  community — the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Sangamon  County  and  of  Cook  County — was  against  those  prosecu- 
tions? Did  you  not  read  that?  Did  ypu  not  publish  it  in  your 
paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  interview  was  published  in  the  Tribune.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  was  not  in  Chicago  when  it  was  printed,  and  the 
paper  is  the  best  evidence  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  disbelieve  it  or  doubt  it  because  vou  were 
not  present  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AVhy,  no.    You  asked  me  if  I  had  knowledge  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  think  that  your  paper  published  the 
truth  as  to  what  State's  Attorney  Burke  had  said  on  that  occasion 
when  he  entered  a  nolle  in  that  case  or  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  willing  to  believe  what  State's  Attorney  Burke 
said  and  what  the  Tribune  said — that  is,  I  hope  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  not  only  every  person  who  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  the  matters  growing  out  of  the  election  of  William  Lorimer 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  every  other  person  who  was  indicted 
and  tried  for  collateral  questions  growing  out  of  some  of  those  ques- 
tions were  acquitted,  were  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Acquitted  or  the  cases  were  dismissed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  in  every  case  in  Cook  CJounty,  being  Chicago, 
and  Sangamon  County,  being  Springfield,  the  State  capital,  wherever 
there  were  indictments  either  directlv  growing  out  of  tlie  Ijorimer 
election  or  collaterally  connected  with  it,  the  defendant  was  ac- 
quitted, was  he  not,  or  the  indictment  against  him  dismissed?' 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  slate  is  clean,  Judge,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Every  place  except  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  maybe  the  slate  is  not  clean  there  vet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  is  that  the  only  unclean  thing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley'.  I  do  not  know.  Judge;  you  have  been  up  thei'e. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  do  not  want  my  opinion  on  tiiat,  do  you? 
You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  told  the  Funk  story 
at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  and  every  other  place  where  he  talked 
with  anybody  about  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Mr.  Kohlsaat  tell  you  that  he  never  made 
any  jseci^t  of  it;  that  he  had  talked  to  everybody  who  talked 
with  him  about  it,  and  that  he  told  the  entire  story  to  everybody, 
except  the  name  of  Funk,  and  that  he  did  not  tell  that  to  anyone 
except  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  wife,  and  Victor  Lawson? 

Mr.  Iveeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  Well,  does  that  "no"  go  to  the  whole  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  all  these  things  and  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  you  know  any  part  of  them?  Did  you 
know  he  told  that  story  out  generally? 

Mr.  Keeuey.  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  he  told  this  story  at  the 
club,  and  to  all  these  other  {people,  his  wife,  and  Roosevelt.  I 
did  not  know  those  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  may  not  know  all,  but  you  may  have  known 
everything  except  the  Roosevelt,  Lawson,  and  Mrs  Kohlsaat  matter. 

Mr.  Keelet.  Well,  split  up  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  aid  you  know  that  Mr.  Elholsaat  had  told  the 
story  generally  to  anyone  who  talked  with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  it  generally. 

The  CHAiR]ifAN.  Will  you  tell  just  what  he  did  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  had  these  conversations  with  him,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  give  me  the  name  and  he  said  no,  that  he  could  not. 
He  said  he  could  not  do  it  for  several  reasons.  One  was  that  it  had 
been  given  to  him  in  confidence,  and  another  reason  was  that  his 
informant  was  a  young  man  in  charge  of  a  large  association  and  that 
it  would  mean  rum  to  him,  and  even  said  that  his  infonnant  had  told 
that  he  must  not  give  out  his  name  l>ecause  at  that  time  one  of  his 
directors  was  down  here  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  pleaded 
and  urged 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  was  the  name  of  his  director? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  hear  that.  T  am  only  telling  what  I  was 
told. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  did  he  tell  you  about  having  told  it  to  any 
other  person  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  that  he  told  me  that  he  had  told 
it  to  any  other  person. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Judge  Hanecy  was  asking  you. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  gathered  the  impression  that  he  told  it  to  other 
people,  because  I  knew  from  other  sources  that  he  had,  because  other 
people  came  and  told  me  he  told  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  anyone  to  whom  you 
know  he  told  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  John  McCutcheon  came  and  told  me. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  He  is  vour  cartoonist? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  and  I  think  Mr.  Lessing  Rosenthal  told  me. 
I  think  he  told  me  he  had  heard  of  this. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lessing  Rosenthal  is  an  attorney,  and  the  part- 
ner of  Gov.  Deneen's  former  partner,  Charlie  Hamill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  firm. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  'WTiom  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Fairbanks  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiat  Mr.  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  son  of 

Mr.  Hanecy.  N.  K.? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  N.  K. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  the  one  who  was  connected  with  the  Municipal 
Voters'  I^eague? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  know  that  I  began  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  was  telling  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  else,  and  I  am  not  certain 
about  these  people.  I  know  that  information  came  in  to  me,  and  I 
began  to  hear  it  in  a  sort  of  backwash  that  he  was  telling  the  story. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you. do  not  recall  that  MV. 
Kohlsaat  mentioned  any  names  of  those  to  whom  he  had  told  it, 
aside  from  yourself? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  that  is  mv  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  hear  the  same  story  from  a  number  of 
different  parties  whose  names  you  can  not  mention  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Whose  names  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  covered  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  tell  you  the  whole  story  in 
confidence,  or  just  tell  you  the  name  in  confidence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  gave  me  the  whole  story  in  confidence,  but  he  did 
not  tell  me  Mr.  Funk's  name.    That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Senator  Fletchfji.  Did  he  mention  any  other  names  at  the  time 
he  talked  with  you,  except  Mr.  Hines's  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  whether  he 
told  me  simply  of  Mr.  Hines  first  or  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Tilden.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  two  names  were  mentioned.  It  may  have  been 
the  first  time  and  it  may  have  been  the  second  and  the  third. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Conway's  name  or  Mr. 
Sullivan's  name  as  contributors? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  did — yes;  subsequently. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  was  not  in  the  first  conversation? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  Senator;  but  somehow  those- 
names  had  come  to  me  from  other  sources.  Now,  whether  those 
sources  were  sources  that  secured  the  original  information  from  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  remember. 
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Mr.  HANEcr.  Did  you  know  that  the  same  men  that  you  have 
mentioned  here  as  men  who  were  asked  to  contribute  were  the  same 
men  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  named  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  they  are  the  same  men ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  say  that  I  did.    I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  I  think  I  may  have  got  it  from  him,  or  it  may  have 
come  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  did  not  get  it  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  from  whom 
did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  From  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  those  letters  mention  the  same  names  that  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  did — Roger  C.  Sullivan,  E.  C.  Conway,  and 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Tilden. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Tilden? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Some  did  and  some  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  did  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Some  mentioned  some  of  the  names  and  some  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  mentioned  those,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Kohlsaat  tell  vou  that  he  told  the  story  in 
confidence  and  it  was  not  to  be  disclosed  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  keep  it  in  confidence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  you  talk  about  it  with  many  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Talk  about  that  story? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  talked  with  some  people. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  you  did  not  keep  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  a  newspaper  confidence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  a  newspaper  confidence  as  distinguished 
from  a  gentleman's  confidence  or  the  ordinary  individual's  confi- 
dence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Publication — not  to  be  used  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  published  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  published  the  Record-Herald — both  morning  papers — 
and  both  were  afraid  to  let  the  public  know  through  the  columns  of 
their  papers,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not  accept  your  phraseology  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  use  some  other  term  for  "  afraid,"  if  it  is  easier 
for  you. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  say  that  I  would  like  to  have  printed  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  is  that  what  you  and  he  seemed  to  fear — that 
it  would  get  out  to  the  general  public  through  the  columns  of  your 
papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  had  no  discussion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  did  have  the  discussion  that  he  asked  you 
not  to  publish  it  in  your  paper. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  it  was  in  confidence,  and  that  confidence 
extended  to  the  nonpublication. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  it  meant  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nonpublication ;  yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Hanecy.  But  did  it  mean  that  you  could  go  and  tell  it  to  any- 
body else  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  not  specifically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  did  not  mean  that  you  could  not  tell  it  to  any- 
body else,  then  the  next  person  that  you  told  it  to  might  have 
published  it  in  some  other  newspapNcr  than  yours  or  Mr.  Kohlsaat's? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  do  not  think  I  talked  extensively  about  it, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  fact  about  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  no  to  the  question,  and  I  will  say  that  I  did 
not  talk  very  extensively  about  it.  I  think  my  entire  conversation 
on  the  subject  was  confined  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  did  not  keep  it  in  secret.  That  is,  you 
did  tell  it  to  different  individuals  that  you  talked  with  after  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  had  told  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  office ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  you  tell  it  out  of  the  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  discussed  it  with  other  gentlemen  who  came  to  me 
and  told  me  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  this  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  talked  to  people  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  that?  • 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection.     I  may  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  you  know  that  you  did  talk  to  different  gentle- 
men at  the  Chicago  Atliletic  Club  about  what  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  you, 
and  didn't  you  say  to  them  what  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  said  to  you 
about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  may  have;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  you  may  have;  but  what  is  your  memory? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  may  have  done  it,  I  sav. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVell,  what  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVell,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  said  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  certain  other  gentlemen  have  a  certain  room 
or  rooms  that  you  occupy  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  except 
vour  set,  have  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  belong  to  a  little  club  within  a  club;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  Wayfarers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  another  club? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  vou  call  this  club  in  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  known  as  the  Room  Six. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  everything  that  that  implies? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  it  implies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  how  many  are  there  who  use  room  6? 
•   Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  there  are  about  20. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  a  suite  of  how  many  rooms? 

Mr.  Keeley.  One,  two,  three — originally  four — two  small  ones 
knocked  into  a  large  one. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  your  own  headquarters  there?  "^^^ 
is,  this  litth*  set  inside  r)f  tlie  chibhouse  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club 
has? 

Mr.  Kjc£L£y.  Yes.    We  pay  for  thosie  rooms. 

Mr.  Han£cy.  And  didn*t  you  talk  about  this  Funk  story  to 
Boom  Six  if 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  may  have  talked  about  it  up  tliere,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  you  knoiv  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Kjseley.  I  won^t  say  that  I  did  or  that  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  you  talk  to  members  of  Room  Six? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Who,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  Mr.  Hines's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  Mr.  Hines  was  discussed  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Funk  storj^ 
was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  other  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Stories. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Related  to  the  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  was  Mr.  Hines  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
Funk  story  in  room  0? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  rememl>er.  We  met  up  there  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  we  talked  at  the  club — gentlemen  got  together,  talking 
and  eating. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  members  of  that  little  gathering  meet  there, 
some  of  them,  every  day,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Thev  used  to  eat  lunch  there,  ves;  but  thev  do  not 
now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you" answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  you  if  they  did  not  meet  there  every  day,  and 
you  said  they  eat  lunch  there. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  said  some  of  them  meet  there  every  day,  ai^d  I 
said  they  used  to  eat  their  lunch  there  every  day,  but  they  did  noi 
now,  and  therefore  I  did  not  think  they  met  there  every  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  they  meet  evenings  or  nights? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Every  night? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  ask  you,  don't  they  meet  there 
nights  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  do  some  nights;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Frequently,  donx  they? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Once  or  twice  a  week;  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes 
not  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  not  Mr.  Hines  and  the  Funk  story  discussed 
there  ? 

Mr.  Keiaey.  It  may  have  been,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  it  may  have  been;  but  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  don't  remember.  It  probably  was.  I  don't  re- 
member.    We  talked  about  everything  up  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  not  everything  you  heard  from  Mr.  Kohlaaat 
in  the  story  except  the  name  of  Funk  discussed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that :  but  tell  me  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Kjeeley.  It  may  have  been,  I  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  don't  remember.  It  probably  was.  We  sat  around 
there,  and  we  talked,  and  we  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  world 
frankly,  and  various  people,  and  the  chances  are  that  that  story 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  not  a  secret — are  you  through? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  want  to  address  Judge  Farrar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  but  the  Judge  evidently  thought  I  was  going 
to  say  something,  and  he  poked 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  a  very  violent  assumption.  It  was  not  a 
secret  there  at  all — the  Funk  story  in  this  room  s 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  say  that  the  whole  story  was  not  a  secret  up 
there;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  part  of  it  was  a  secret  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  part  of  what? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  part  of  the  story? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  I  am  talking  of  the  whole  Lorimer  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  part  of  the  Funk  story  was  a  secret  there,  any? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  it  was  discussed,  as  I  think  it  probably  was, 
around  the  dinner  table  and  around  the  other  table 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  table? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  other  table?  Why,  you  know — the  round 
table. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  if  you  do  not  want  to  tell,  you  need  not. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  round  table. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  go  on,  Mr.  Keeley,  if  that  has  not  embarrassed 
you. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  a  bit.    I  am  ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  were  telling  about  what  you  talked  of  at 
that  table. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  the  conversation  was  very  frank  and  free  in 
that  club  on  all  topics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  others  just  now.  What 
were  thev  about  this  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  it  was  discussed,  as  it  probably  was — 
the  conversation  probably  included  the  Kohlsaat  version  of  the  Funk 

StOIT. 

ftlr.  Hanecy.  And  all  that,  except  Funk's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Probably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  was  not  Mr.  Funk's  name  talked  there  in  that 
gathering  around  one  of  the  tables,  if  not  both  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  not  while  I  was  there.  They  may  have  known 
it.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  hear  Mr.  Funk's  name  in  con- 
nection with  that  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  night  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  I  believe,  came  back — 
no ;  the  day  after  Mr.  Kohlsaat  came  back  from  Springfield  and  de- 
clined to  reveal  the  name.  Mr.  Funk,  I  believe,  callea  on  him  that 
morning  and  told  him  the  name  could  be  used,  and,  I  think,  that 
evening  or  the  next  day  Mr.  Kohlsaat  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  that  Funk  called  on  him  in  the  evening 
and  told  him  he  might  use  his  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  that;  I  did  not  mean  to.  I  said  that  on 
that  evening  Kohlsaat  told  me  that  the  next  evening,  or  the  day  fol- 
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lowing  Kohlsaat's  return  from  Springfield,  Funk  called  on  him  and 
released  him,  or  he  communicated  with  Funk 

Mr.  HANEcr.  How  did  you  know  that  Funk  called  on  Kohlsaat 
and  released  him? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  just  said  that  Kohlsaat  told  him  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  so? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  Kohlsaat  told  you  Funk's  name  the  night 
after  Kohlsaat  had  returned  from  Springfield,  and  Funk  had  called 
on  Kohlsaat  and  told  Kohlsaat  that  he  was  released? 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  tried  to  say,  that  when  Mr.  Kohlsaat  came  back 
from  Springfield,  the  day  following  his  return,  Mr.  Funk  communi- 
cated with  him 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  hear 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  that — and  released  him^ 
and  that  he  told  me  that  evening,  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  Funk's  name  and  told  you  that  Funk 
had  released  him,  did  het 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Kohlsaat  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  went  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  the  Record-Herald  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  there  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  publish  the  story  then  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  day  of  the  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  month  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  date  can  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  know  it  can,  but  I  am  asking  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  let  me  see ;  April,  was  it  not — April  or  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  year,  of  course,  when  the  Helm  committee  was 
in  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  first  time  you  heard  Funk's  name  in 
connection  with  the  storv? 

« 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  before  that  that  there  was  a  fnud  of 
$128,000  raised  for  something  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  that  story  to  the  Chicago  Examiner  or 
the  Chicago  American,  or  anybody  connected  with  them  i 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  there  was  a'^fund  of  $128,000? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  any  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  do  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  tell  somebody  connected  with  the  Chi- 
cago Examiner,  or  the  Chicago  American,  that  there  was  a  fund 
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raised  of  $1*28,000  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Lorimer.  or  to  clear  up  expenses,  or  something  connected  with 
it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  have  told  that  to  anybody,  would  you  not  re- 
member it  now  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  should;  yes,  sir.  But  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion.   That  is  my  best  recollection  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  that  story  published  in  the  Examiner  or 
the  American? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  the  story  to  the  Examiner  or  the  Amer- 
ican, and  tell  them  that  the  fund  of  ^128,000  was  given  to  Georgo  W. 
Himnan,  of  the  Inter-Ocean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  anybody? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  a  fund  of  $100,000  or  $128,000,  or  any  other 
sum  near  that  amount,  was  raised  and  paid  to  Greorge  W.  Hinman, 
or  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  Are  you  referring,  Judge — may  I  ask  you 
a  question? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Are  you  referring  to  this  recent  story  in  the  Exam- 
iner, within  the  last  two  or  three  months? 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  Yes;  I  am  asking  you  now. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  about  that  story.  I  remember  see- 
ing that;  yes,  but  I  liad  no  more  to  do  with  tliat  than  you  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  of  it  before  it  was  published,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  not  tell  some  reporter,  or  somebody 
connected  with  the  story,  that  there  were  facts  in  it,  and  to  have  it 
published  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecjy.  You  never  published  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  published  anything  in  ox)nnection 
with  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  You  knew  it  was  not  true,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  told  the  reporter  for  the  Examiner  that  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  true  when  he  came  dow-n  to  see  me  two  or  three  days 
later  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  did  talk  with  a  reporter  of  the  American? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  It  was  the  Examiner.  I  had  no  idea  you  had 
reference  to  that  recent  fool  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  fool  st()r^\  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  KEELi-n*.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  done  to  discredit,  to  some  degree,  Mr.  George 
W.  Ilinnum  among  those  who  did  not  know  him,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  KeetxEY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  was,  and  I  did  not 
believe  the  story.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  When  the 
man  came  around  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it,  I 
said,  no;  that  I  did  not  believe  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  There  never  was  aoy  correction  in  the  Examiner, 
or  any  statement  of  it  in  your  paper,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  print  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  did  not  print  anything,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  Examiner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  tell  them  that  it  was  a  fool  story,  and 
that  it  was  not  true,  or  discredit  it  in  any  way.  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamegy.  You  did  not  tell  them  you  knew  it  was  not  true,  and 
that  it  was  a  fool  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  it  wat^  not  true.  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  true,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  printing  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  the  story  printed  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal,  ctninecting  the  names  of  John  G.  Shedd  and  John  J. 
Mitcliell  with  that  fund,  and  you  published  a  story  in  connection 
with  that  the  next  morning  in  your  paper,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  when  the  story  connected  George  W.  Hinman, 
or  the  Inter-Ocean,  you  did  not  publish  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Ha>ecy.  When  the  storv  connected  John  G.  Shedd  and  John 
J.  Mitchell's  names  with  the  fund  of  $100,000,  you  published  a  story 
denying  the  truth  of  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  published  Mr.  Shedd's  denial:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  talk  with  Mr.  Shedd  at  all.  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.    Mi-.  Simpson  did,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  Mr.  Simpson  called  up  and  asked  about  it, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  a  reporter  was  sent  to  him,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son called  on  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  your  reporter  went  to  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  send  any  reporter  to  George  W.  Hinman 
or  the  Inter-Ocean  about  that  storv  von  saw  in  the  Examiner? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  T  did  not  think  it  was  worth  paying  any 
attention  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  think  tlie  other  storv  about  Shedd  and 
Mitchell  was  worth  paying  attenti<m  to? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whv? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  an  afternoon  paper  story,  and  then  the  I'ela- 
tions  between  the  Inter-Ocean  and  the  Examiner  were  not  very 
friendly,  and  it  looked  more  like  a  story  on  a  newspaper  than  any- 
thing else.  I  do  not  think  the  Inter-Ocean  printed  anything  about 
it  the  next  dav. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  the  evening  papers  more  credible  than  the  morn- 
ing papers? 

Mr.  Keeley.  More  credible  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  not  impugned  the  credibility 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  you  saw  it  in  an  evening  paper,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  you  gave  for  publishing  your  denial  of  it. 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  yes;  the  specific  statements  was  made  there, 
and  the}"  naturally  would  look  to  a  morning  paper  for  the  follow-up 
of  that  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  never  was  any  connection,  at  that  time  or  any 
other  time,  before  or  since,  between  your  paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  Chicago  Journal,  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir;  no  connection. 

Mr.  Hanpx'y.  It  was  the  Chicago  Journal  that  published  the  story 
about  Shedd  and  Mitchell's  connection  with  the  fund,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  YcvS,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  wrote  the  editorial  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  2d  of  May,  1910,  headed  ''  Was  it  sawdust ''? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  recognize  the  article? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  leading  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  Tribune  of  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  2d  of  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  whole  editorial  consists  of  one  headline 
**  Was  it  sawdust  ?  "  and  two  lines  following,  as  follows: 

Who  furnished  the  dust,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  to  bribe  the  legislature? 

You  wrote  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ordered  it  published? 

Mr.  Keel£y.  And  ordered  it  published. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ordered  it  in  the  paper  as  the  leading  editorial 
of  that  issue  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  information  then  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  been  bribed  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  information  I  had  from  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  that  information  from  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  White's  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  other  information  that  the  legis- 
lature was  bribed  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  except 
that  of  Charles  A.  \^Tiite? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  time  you  wrote  and  published  that  editorial 
as  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  you  knew  that 
Charles  A.  White's  story  had  been  discredited  in  every  court  where 
he  had  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  that  every  man  whom  he  told  the 
s?tory  against,  who  had  been  tried,  directly  or  indirectly 

Mr.  Keeley.  Wrong  again.  Judge — 1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  White  had  not  been  tried  then? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  Brown  had  not  been  tried. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  White  never  was  indicted,  was  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  never  put  on  trial  on  a  complaint  or  pre- 
liminary examination,  was  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  is  the  date  of  that  editorial? 

Mr.  IIanecy.  May  2,  1910. 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  short  articles  at  the  end 
of  the  editorial  column.  What  do  you  call  them — squibs,  or  some- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  I  look  at  them? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  These  short  articles  that  generally  follow  on  the 
editorial  page. 

Mr.  KiELEY.  They  are  technically  known  as  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  one  of  these 
short  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

The  worst  thing  about  the  story,  Seimtor.  is  th.-t  tlie  fMMiple  generally  sei>u> 
quite  ready  to  believe  it. 

Does  that  refer  to  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Kj:eley.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  does  it  also  refer  to  the  leading  editorial,  "  Was 
it  sawdust "  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  what  does  it  refer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  White  confession,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  you  would  buy  any  story  of  anybody 
if  it  was  true  and  if  you  printed  it.  Did  you  know  the  White  story 
to  be  true  when  you  bougnt  it  and  paid  for  it  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1910? 

Mr.  KiELEY.  I  believed  it  to  be  true,  and  I  qualified  my  statement 
about  the  purchase  of  news  stories  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  make  the  contract  with  White  until  the 
29th  of  April,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  the  date  of  the  contract.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  agreed  to  pay  $3,250  tor  the  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  pay  $250  in  addition  to  that,  making 
$3,600  altogether,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Approximately;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  just  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  Judge.  You  have  my  bills 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  take  that  back.  You  paid  more  than  that,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.    You  have  the  bills  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  you  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  Oh,  it  may  have  been  a  little  more,  $10  or  $15^ 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  believe  the  story  well  enough  to  pub- 
lish  it,  did  you,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  m^v  mind  changed  overnight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  believe  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  my  belief  was  the  same  on  the  28th  as  ob 
the  29th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  testified  here  yesterday  that  you  would  not 
publish  the  story  until  you  got  a  telephone  message  from  Al.  Aus- 
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trian,  your  attorney,  while  you  were  at  your  summer  home  at 
Wheaton,  111.,  and  he  told  you  that  a  special  grand  jury  had  been 
called,  and  that  an  indictment  would  follow  the  White  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  testify  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  What  did  you  sav  about  a  special  grand  jury  being 
called? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  I'ead  you  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  that  read  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  but  I  can  not  control  the  witness. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  said  that  Austrian  told  me  a  special  grand  jury 
would  \ye  called,  and  White  would  be  indicted;  and  you  put  that  into 
a  question  as  to  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  No;  I  did  liot  say  White  would  be  indicted.  White 
never  was  indicted. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  somebody  would  be  indicted  as  the  result  of  this 
special  grand  jurv. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Did  you  not  testify  yesterday  that  Austrian  tele- 
phoned to  you  at  AMieaton  that  a  special  grand  jury  was  called  in 
what  you  called  the  western  Indiana  case? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir — was  called  or  would  be  called — would  be 
called  the  next  day,  I  think. 

Mr.  IIanec'y.  Yes.    That  is,  that  it  would  be  called  on  the  30th? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  that  had  reference  to  tlie  White 
story,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  he  telephone  to  you  at  Wheaton  that  a  spe- 
cial grand  jury  would  be  called  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A^Hiy  did  he  telephone  to  me  ?  To  give  me  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  came  to  Chicago  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  gave 
you  that  information,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  same  evening,  on  the  evening  of  the  2dth 
or  the  day  of  the  29th,  you  signed  the  contract  with  White,  did  vou 
not  ?  " 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  you  got  that  messacre  from  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  present  at  the  making  and  signing 
of  that  contract  Alfred  Austrian,  you,  Tom  McGuire,  the  detective, 
Charles  A.  White,  and  who  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  one  else. 

ilr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  paid  White  how  much  money  that  day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  $1,250^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  you  directed  the  publication  ol  the  storj' 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  next  morning,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  did:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  make  the  hurried  trip  from  Wheatcm 
to  Chicago  and  clrse  up  with  White  and  give  orders  to  publish  that 
story  that  had  been  in  your  possession  for  weeks  before?  Why  did 
you  do  it  that  particular  night? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  thought  that  with  a  special  grand  JU17  it 
was  the  psychological  moment  to  print  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  the  special  grand  jury  was  called  to 
deal  with  a  western  Indiana  case,  ana  Judge  Henley  was  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  mv  recollection:  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Judge  Henley  was  not  in- 
dicted by  that  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  :  T  do  not.     I  thought  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  not  indicted  for  a  long 
time  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  impre^ion  was  that  he  was.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  has  never  been  tried  since  that  time,  has  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  he  has  not,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  tlie  status  of  his 
case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  special  grand  jury  that  Alfred  Austrian  told 
you  on  the  29th  of  April,  1010,  would  l>e  caller!  the  next  day,  did 
take  up  the  White  storv.  and  did  indict  Lee  O'Neil  Browne;  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I^ee  O'Neil  Browne  was  tried  wry  shortly  after 
that,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  shortly — very  speedily. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  tried  during  May,  was  he  not?  The  trial 
started  during  May  ? 

Mr.  KEEiji:Y.  I  do  not  renieml>er  that.  Judge:  but  it  was  a  very 
speedy  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  date  of  the  indictment  of  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  it  here  somewhere,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  some  time,  I  think,  about  the  7th  or  the  9th 
of  May. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  early  part  of  May? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  early  part  of  May.  Were  any  other  indict- 
ments found  by  that  special  grand  jury? 

Mr.  ICeeley.  I  do  not  remember.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  bought  the  story  of  White  on  the  20th  of 
Mav,  1910,  and  paid  him  the  monev  for  it,  did  vou  know  it  to  be 
true? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believed  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an 
advertisement  that  covered  the  whole  front  page,  offering  a  reward 
of  $5,000  for  evidence,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  printed  a  notice  across  the  top  of  the  front  page, 
about  4  or  5  inches  deep,  offering  a  reward  for  the  names  of  tlic  con- 
tributors to  the  fund. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  long  was  that  advertisement  run  in  the 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  alwut  a  week  or  so.  Senator.  I  do  not 
remember.    The  paper  is  tfiere.    It  will  show. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  of  May  29,  1910,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  the  adver- 
tisement that  you  published  at  that  time,  at  the  top  of  the  front 
page  of  the  paper,  and  running  clear  across  how  many  columns — 
seven? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Seven. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Seven  columns.    That  is  what  you  call  a  box? 

Mr.  Keelkv.  No:  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  is  a  box  |  indicating],  with  a  rule  around  it. 

Mr.  JIanec  y.  That  was  wide  open,  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Pretty  wide,  yes — seven  columns  wide. 

Mr.  IIane(  Y.  Yes.  I  desire  to  offer  this  and  read  it  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Cliainnan. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  size  tvpe  do  voii  call  this,  Mr.  Keelev? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  could  not  give  you  the  size  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  large  type  is  an  inch  and  the  smaller  type  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say,  Judge,  if  I  might — I  may  be  inaccurate 
about  it — I  should  say  that  [indicating]  is  about  36  point  and  this 
[indicating]  is  8  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No:  but  what  is  the  large  one  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  that  is  an  initial  letter.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  size  of  it  is  at  least  an  inch,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  An  inch  in  depth,  the  initial  letter;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  other  type  is  about  half  an  inch  in  size? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  half  an  inch.  I  c^ll  it  about  36  point  or  38 
point.     Tb.e  bodv  of  the  type  is  about  8  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  prepare  this  for  publication? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  probably  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  directed  its  publication  ? 

Mr.  Ejbeley.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  read  it,  Mr.  Chairman : 

The  Chicago  Tribune  offers  $5,000  rewarrl  for  legal  proof  of  the  identity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  '*  syndicaite  *'  whicli  init  up  the  Dioney  for  Ijorlnier*s 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

On  the  30th  there  appears  the  same  advertisement,  in  the  same 
size  type,  at  the  head  of  the  front  pa^e. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  are  the  dates? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  one  is  the  29th  of  May,  Senator.  The 
second  one  is  May  30. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  that  one  run  clear  across  the  page? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  runs  clear  across  the  page ;  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  it  in  the  same  type  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  the  same  type. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  the  same — "  The  Chicago  Tribune  offers  $5,000 
reward,"  etc.  The  same  advertisement  is  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Tuesday,  May  31.  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  place;  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  the  1st  day  of  June  the  same  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  Tribune,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Ke£L£y.  It  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  the  2d  of  June,  1910,  the  following  appears* 
in  the  second  column  on  the  front  page : 

$5,000  roward  ' 

Not  over  half  a  dozen  men,  representing  various  lines  of  business,  "put  up'* 
the  money  tliat  i>urchasetl  the  voles  to  elect  William  Ix)rimer  to  the  United: 
States  Senate. 

These  men,  so  the  Tribune  is  told,  were  the  "  uuden^-riting  syndicate." 

After  Ix)rimer  was  elected,  members  of  the  "syndicate"  called  on  other  busi- 
ness interests  and  said  substantially  as  follows: 

"We  (naming  the  various  members  of  the  syndicate)  put  up  the  money 
to  elec!t  Ix)rimer.  It  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  we  advanced  the  cash^ 
We  felt  that  you  would  bo  willing  to  contribute  your  share,  and  we  think 
$10,000  (or  $5,000)  would  be  the  proi)er  amount  for  you  to  subscribe." 

The  Tribune  will  pay  $5,(X)0  for  legal  i>roof  of  the  Identity  of  **  the  syndicate."' 

That  is  right ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  you  have  read  it  correctly ;  yes,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  of  the  Funk  story  at  that  time;  did  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Keet^y.  I  should  assume  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  you  did ;  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  would  be  very  gooci  evidence  that  I  knew  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  still  a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you 
knew  it? 

Mr.  Kekley.  As  to  whether  it  came  direct  from  Kohlsaat  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  If  you  will  confine  yourself 
to  my  question  I  shall  be  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  mui^t  have  known  it  at  that  time. 

Mr. Hanecy.  You  did,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  AMiy,  I  think  I  did,  Judge.  I  do  not  remember.  I 
do  not  connect  the  incident  with  the  time;  but  I  should  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Friday,  June 
3,  appears  the  same  matter,  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  column  on  the 
front  page,  in  the  same  type,  and  the  same  language  that  I  read  from 
the  previous  issue. 

Senator  Gamble.  After  you  had  published  this,  Mr.  Keeley,  did 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  make  any  complaint  to  vou  that  vou  had  betrayed  his 
confidence  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  was  practically  the  exact  language  that 
he  had  given  you,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  I  think  it  is  the  substance  of  it ;  yes.  I  should  assume 
Siy;  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  recceived  the  entire  information  in  news- 
paper confidence,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  did  you  happen  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  use  any  names. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  vou  used  the  entire  facts,  did  vou  not? 

Mr. Keeley.  Oh!    The  substance,  the  facts;  y^s. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us  a  little  while  ago,  I  believe,  that  you  got 
it  in  confidence,  and  that  meant  that  it  should  not  be  published. 

Mr. Keeley.  The  name  should  not  be  published;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  But  do  you  want  to  ditfereiitiate,  now,  the  name  from 
tfie  substance  of  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeuuy.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  You  did  not  want  to  ditferentiate  that  way  when  you 
testified  originally,  and  before  your  attention  was  called  to  this 
article,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why  didn't  I  ? 

Mr.  IIanecy.  I  do  not  know  why  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Did  I  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  never  had  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  published  here  everything  but  the  name, 
did  you  not — that  is,  the  substance  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Everything  but  all  the  names. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Tht  Chaikman.  The  name  of  Mr.  Hines  does  not  appear  there. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy  Oh,  no;  but  the  substance  of  the  stoiy  does. 

Mr.  Farrar.  The  "  Sawdust "  story  was  put  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Kohlsaat  testified  that  he  told  you  that 
story  about  the  1st  or  2d  of  June.  On  Saturday,  June  4,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  at  the  head  of  the  second  column, 
appears  the  same  language  that  appeared  in  the  previous  issue  ana 
the  one  before  that.  I  offer  that  in  evidence,  too.  On  June  5  the 
same  articles  appears  at  the  head  of  the  second  column  on  the  front 


page  of  the  Tribune.     That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  take  your' word  for  it.  Judge.  I  will  stand 
here  [indicating  a  point  near  Mr.  Hanecy].     Yes;  June  5. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  June  6  the  same  appears  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column  of  the  front  page?     That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  same  appears  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Tuesday,  June 
7^  1910  ?     That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  any  information  on  that  subject,  Mr. 
Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.  I  mean  no  one  claimed  the  reward  or  sent 
in  any  information  in  connection  with  the  offer  of  the  reward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  stood  ready  to  pay  that  amount,  did  you  not, 
•r  the  Chicago  Tribune  did  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  could  not  get  any  evidence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  got  none. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  did  not  get  it, 
ether  than  that  it  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  received  no  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  stood  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Tribune^ 
to  offer  $50,000  if  you  could  gret  that  evidence,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keelbt.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  limit? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  limit  was  the  public  offer  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that  w^as  the  published  limit;  but  what  was 
H  in  fact,  if  you  could  have  obtained  the  evidence? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  You  are  indulging  in  speculation  that  I  never  in- 
dulged in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  willing  to  pay  more  than  $5,000  for 
that  information,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  made  that  offer,  and  it  was  the  only  offer  I  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  an  absolute  answer  to  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not  have  paid  any  more  than  $5,000  if 
anybody  had  had  the  infoimation  and  offered  it  to  you,  would  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why  speculate  on  a  thing  of  that  kind,  Judge?  I  did 
not  speculate.    Do  you  want  me  to  say  now  or  then? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question  without  asking  me 
one? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Pardon  me — was  the  question  directed  to  then  or 
now? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Either. 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  either? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  $5,000  was  the  amount  of  money  we  would  have  paid 
then,  and  I  will  pay  the  same  amount  to-day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know,  but  that  is  not  what  I  askfed  you.  Now, 
will  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  you  have  paid  more  than  $5,000  if  you  could 
have  obtained  that  information? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done.  Judge,  unless 
a  proposition  had  been  put  up  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  had  been  put  up  to  you,  what  would  you  have 
done? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  can  not  speculate  as  to  what  I  would  have  done 
if  a  certain  thing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  know  now,  you  would  not,  then  or  now, 
have  paid  more  than  $5,000  for  that  information  if  it  had  been  offered 
to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  other  facts 
or  circumstances  had  arisen.  I  did  not  speculate  then  as  to  what  I 
would  do,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sent  reporters  and  others  all  through  the  State 
of  Illinois  after  you  had  heard  the  White  story,  and  before  you 
signed  the  contract,  trying  to  get  information  from  different  parties 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  verify  or  confirm  or  corroborate 
Charlie  Wliite's  story;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were  sent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  sent  men  out  and  kept  them  out  through 
the  State  for  weeks  and  months  before  the  29th  of  April,  did  you  not, 
to  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  not  for  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  "  weeks  "  is  probably  correct ;  not  "  months." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  sent  out  the  best  and  the  brightest  and  the 
most  energetic  reporters  that  you  had  to  get  some  information  that 
would  corroborate  Charlie  White's  story;  aid  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  commence  investigating,  Mr. 
Keeley?     When  I  say  "you,"  I  mean  either  you  or  the  Tribune. 
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When  did  you  or  the  Tribune  first  commence  investigating  to  get 
information  that  would  corroborate  White's  story? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Oh,  1  think  along  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  Of  what  vear? 

Mr.  Keelky.  1910. 

Mr.  riANE(  Y.  Not  before  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  became  espe- 
cially active  before  that. 

Mr.  Hane(  y.  You  hired  the  detective  agency  of  White  &  Mc- 
Guire,  did  you  not,  to  help  your  reporters  and  you  to  get  evidence 
that  would  corroborate  Charlev  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  employed  a  number  of  operatives,  did  they 
not,  to  go  out  through  the  State? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  search  for  information? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  men  that  you  sent  out  was  E.  O.  Phil- 
lips, was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec^.  He  is  generally  known  in  the  craft  as  "  Ted  Phil- 
lips V\ 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hane(  Y.  I  am  going  to  call  off  to  you  a  number  of  names, 
without  asking  a  separate  (juestion  for  each;  and  if  you  care  to  do  so, 
you  may  come  over  here  and  look  over  them  with  me,  to  see  that  I 
read  them  correctly.  [The  witness  stepped  down  from  the  stand  to 
examine  the  list  referred  to.] 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sent  him  out  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Jerseyville, 
to  St.  Ix)uis,  to  Carlyle,  again  to  Carlyle,  to  St.  Ijouis,  to  Mitchell, 
to  Chester,  to  St.  Ijouis,  to  Vandalia,  to  St.  Louis  again,  to  Carlyle, 
Carlyle  again,  St.  Louis,  to  Mt.  Vernon,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
to  St.  Louis,  to  Centralia,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Carlinville,  to  St.  Louis, 
to  Benton,  to  St.  Louis,  to  St.  Louis,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Woodstock, 
to  Marengo,  to  Twin  Lake,  to  Marengo,  to  Rockford,  to  Chicago,  to 
Beardstown,  to  Canton,  to  Springfield,  to  Virginia,  to  Beardstown, 
to  Rushville,  to  Rushville.  to  Plymouth,  to  Beardstown,  to  Virginia, 
to  Peoria,  to  Perkins,  to  Pekin,  to  Petersburg,  to  Peoria,  to  Peoria, 
to  Canton,  to  Peoria,  to  (jalesburg,  to  Monmouth,  to  Monmouth,  to 
Chicago. 

You  sent  Ted  Phillips  to  all  of  those  places? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  sent  out  and  visited  those  places. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  living 
in  each  one  of  the  towns  that  he  went  to  except  St.  Louis,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  there  was  a  member  at  Jerseyville, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  there  not  two  or  three.  Judge  Hanecy,  who 
lived  in  the  country?     I  think  the  one  who  recently  died  did. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Clark. 

Senator  Gamble.  Near  Mitchell  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  Link? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Link  lived  at  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  Clark  lived  in  Vandalia. 

Senator  Gamble.  Link,  I  think,  lived  near  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  he  lived  near  Mitchell. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Link  lived  a  few  miles  from  Mitchell. 

Senator  (tamble.  It  may  have  been  Wolf  I  was  thinking  of. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  lived  at  Canton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  send  Ted  Phillips  out  on  these  trips 
for  information  except  information  that  would  corroborate  Charley 
White's  story,  did  you  ? 

ilr.  Keeley.  It  was  a  trip  of  investigation  on  his  story;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  investigation  you  were  looking  for  was  to  cor- 
roborate and  not  to  contradict  White's  story,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  corroboration  or  denial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  trying  to  find  out  something  that  would 
contradict  White's  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  had,  I  would  not  have  printed  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  trying  to  find  out  the  truth? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us  yesterday,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  Mr.  White 
would  not  give  you  his  original  manuscript  for  some  time,  but  did 
finally  give  it  to  you  upon  your  signing  an  agreement  that  you  would 
not  let  anybody  else  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVliere  is  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  let  me  see  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  That  is,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  [handing  paper  to 
counsel]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  not  signed. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  said  I  had  a  copy  of  it.    That  is  a  carbon  copy 
that  I  had  made  bv  the  stenographer. 
.  Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  is  the  original? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  White  has  it,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMiere  is  the  other  original  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  other  original  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  this.    Did  you  not  have  one  signed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  desire  to  offer  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  read  it  into 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) : 

The  CniCAOo  Tribune, 
On-'iCE  OF  THE  Managing  Editor, 

Chicago,  March  It,  1910, 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  manuscript  of  The  Jaclqwt,  by  the  Hon. 
Chnrles  A.  White,  of  Illinois,  which  in  delivered  and  nct'eptod  on  the  express 
condition  that  no  part  of  wild  manuscript  or  any  of  the  Information,  Incidents, 
and  facts  therein  contalniH!  are  to  be  uswl  l)y  me  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  or  else- 
where, except  by  subsequent  agreement,  such  agreement  to  cjincel  this  writing. 

Was  that  signed  by  you  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  signed  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlio  drew  the  pencil  circle  around  the  words  "  Hon. 
Charles  A.  White ''  on  this? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  did. 

Mi\  IIanecy.  Was  that  because  you  did  not  think  him  honorable, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  Judge.  Look  at  it.  Look  at  that.  Does  it 
not  say  "  file,''  and  is  not  that  the  name  under  which  it  should  be  filed? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  mean  that  Hon.  Charles  A.  White  should 
be  filed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  filed  with  White  matter.  When  I  mark  a  let- 
ter "  file,"  I  put  a  ring  around  the  name  to  indicate  to  my  stenog- 
rapher under  what  heading  he  shall  file  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  it  filed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Under  the  head  of  Charles  A.  "White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  where? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  my  cabinet  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  a  cabinet  of  White  matter? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Every  letter  is  filed.  \\Tien  we  start  a  correspondence 
with  a  new  gentleman  a  department  is  created  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  put  this  or  have  this  put  in  the  general 
files? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  probably  put  that  in  my  basket  and  wrote  the  word 
"  file  "  on  it — I  think  that  is  in  my  handwriting — and  put  a  ring 
around  "  Charles  A.  Wliite,"  and  then  let  it  take  its  course;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  filed  in  the  general-file  ciibinet? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  other  matter  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Some. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  this  was  filed  conrnion  Avith  all  the  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  filed  in  the  cabinet  under  the  name  of  "  White." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  the  11th  of  March,  1010? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sent  out  G.  T.  Odell  to  get  information  to  cor- 
roborate WTiite's,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  sent  him  all  through  the  State  to  see  mem.- 
bers  of  the  legislature  and  others  who  would  give  any  information 
that  would  tend  to  corroborate  Mr.  White's  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  sent  him  out  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  to  investigate  and  find  evidence  to  corroborate 
White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  corroborate  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiat  you  wanted  was  to  corroborate  White's  story 
before  you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  thing  I  wanted  was  knowledge  as  to  its  truth  or 
falsity. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  all  this  information  from  Ted  Phillips  and 
from  Odell,  or  at  least  you  had  all  of  Ted  Phillips's  information  in 
by  the  15th  of  May,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  dates  are. 

Senator  Gamble.  Judge,  does  it  give  the  dates  of  those  trips  to 
those  different  points? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator  Gamble;  it  does  not.  There  are  a  few 
given. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  give  the  dates  of  the  various  trips? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  April  22,  1910,  to  May  15,  1910.  Those  dates 
are  given  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  ' 

Senator  Gamble.  But  does  it  indicate  the  particular  dates  whea 
the  particular  trips  were  made,  on  its  face  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  In  front  of  the  first  item  is  4/22.  That  would 
be  April  22, 1  suppose.    There  is  no  other  date  given  on  that  sheet 

There  is  another  one,  5/9,  on  the  next  page;  and  another  one, 
5/14. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  need  not  be  particular  about  it.  I  wantefl 
just  the  general  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  are  all  the  dates  that  are  given  on  the  Ted 
Phillips  memoranda,  except  on  the  ui)per  left-hand 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  his  service,  as  reported  ther^ 
extended  from  April  22  to  May  16. 

Mr.  Keeley.  From  April  22  to  May  15,  1910. 

The  other  expense  account  has  no  dates  on  the  margin  at  all,  biA 
it  was  turned  in  on  the  23d  of  May,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  expense  account  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  is  the  account  of  G.  T.  Odell.  He  started  oiit 
April  24.  evidently.  That  is  the  first  time.  Yes;  it  reads  "Expense 
on  trij)  April  24  to  May  9,  inclusive,''  in  the  Odell  account. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  there  any  report  made  by  these  different 
detectives  to  you,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  these  reporters? 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  and  printed. 

Senator  Gamble.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Where  they  went,  who  they  saw,  and  what  was  said. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  whole  of  the  facts  that  they  developed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  all  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  submitted  to  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  printed. 

Mr.  Hankoy.  What  do  you  mean  by  printed? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  It  is  printed  in  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.    That  is  mj  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Ted  Phillips  account  shows  that  he  was  in  St. 
Louis  a  great  many  times? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  go  there  to  see  any  meml>ers  of  the 
legislature  who  live  there,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  members  live  there,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  others  in  southern  or  south-central 
Illinois,  who  want  to  meet  people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  north- 
central  part  of  Illinois  find  it  easier  or  more  convenient  to  go  to  St 
Louis  than  to  any  point  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  have  been  told  that,  Judge.  I  do  not  know,  of  my 
personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know,  as  a  general  thing,  that  that  has  beea 
the  custom  for  a  great  many  years,  do  you  not?    That  when  people 
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in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  want  to  meet  those  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  the  easiest  place  to  meet  is  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Keeley.  i  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  know  the  topography 
down  there.  I  am  pretty  ignorant  of  Egypt  and  the  southern  part 
©f  Illinois. 

Senator  Gamble.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  hotel  facilities 
were  better  at  St.  Louis,  and  would  it  not  b&  supposed  that  these 
memliers  of  the  legislature  and  these  parties  that  were  investigating 
would  ordinarily  come  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Hanecv.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood.  Senator  Gamble, 
by  people  down  in  southern  or  south-central  Illinois,  that  the  rail- 
road facilities  are  a  great  deal  better,  and  they  can  go  there  easier 
and  more  quickly  than  they  can  go  to  any  part  of  northern  Illinois. 
.  Senator  (lA^rnLE.  I  know  that  was  geneially  accepted  in  the  former 
hearing. 

Mr.  Hanec'y.  Yes.  And  for  that  reason  the  St.  Louis  papers  cir- 
culate very  generally  through  southern  Illinois,  and  very  few  of 
the  Chicago  paj)ers  circulate  there,  because*  it  takes  them  so  long  to 
get  them  down  there.    That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  Egypt  is  pretty  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  en- 
lightenment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  say  that  because  of  the  amounts  that  you 
paid  for  enlightenment  on  subjects  on  which  you  desired  enlighten- 
ment? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  connection  with  that.  Judge. 

Senator  Fijetcher.  Did  you  have  anv  of  these  reports  in  bv  the 
29th  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  h;ir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  These  joeople  seem  to  have  begiui  work,  one  on 
the  22d  of  April  and  the  other  on  the  24th  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  And  to  have  concluded  on  the  0th  of  Mav  and 
the  15th  of  May  ?^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  soon  did  they  make  reports? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  by  telephone,  telegraph,  and  by  mail. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  This  report  of  Odell  shows  that  he  visited  many 
towns  that  Ted  Phillips  did  not  visit.  That  is,  he  visited  Golconda, 
Diana,  Shawnectown.  Carvers  Ridije,  and  Equality.  He  went  to 
Shawneetown  a  number  of  times;  also  to  Edwardsville  and  Shawmut. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  of  OdelPs  account  is  this  item : 
*^Fare  to  Mitchell  with  Murnano." 

lYlio  was  Murnane? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  who  Murnane  was.  But  there  is  a 
detective  named  Murnane,  and  I  think  Detective  Murnane  was  work- 
ilig  on  the  story. 

.Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.     And  Detective  Murnane  was  connected  with 
the  State's  attorney's  office,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  And  he  went  out  with  your  reporters,  did  he 
Dot,  to  a  number  of  places? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  He  did  not  start  with  them. 
That  is  my  recollection.    Phillips  is  here,  and  you  can  ask  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  trip  that  he  made  was  to  Mitchell ;  that  is,  Odel} 
and  Detective  Murnane.    That  was  the  place  where  Mike  Link  li\^t 
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Mr.  Keeley.  He  lived  near  there. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  That  i^  where  thev  went.  He  was  the  onlv  member 
of  the  le^slatiire  who  lived  near  Mitchell,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  judge,    t  accept  your  statement. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  notice  that  there  were  a  great  many  trips  made  by 
both  Ted  Phillips  and  Odell  to  Mitchell.  Had  they  anv  purpose  in 
going  there,  or  anyone  else,  other  than  to  see  Mike  Lint,  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nobody  that  vou  knew  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  did  not  send  them  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  any  business  that  they  had  there 
or  anybody  they  went  out  to  see  except  Mike  Link? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  the  fair  assumption  is 
that  they  were  there  to  see  Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  why  they  made  so  many  trips,  both 
of  them  together  with  Officer  Murnane,  to  Mitchell? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  that  Mike  Link  had  been  in  the  insane 
asylum  before  he  was  elected  to  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  heard  it,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  until  you  gave  it  utterance  just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  that  Mike  Link  was  insane  or  had 
been  in  an  asylum  in  Madison  County,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  at  all,  until  you  made  that  statement  just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mitchell  is  in  Madison  County,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  where  Mitchell  is? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  twice  insane  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  you  had  paid  out  in  this  Lorimer 
case  something  over  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  about  $20,000  or  less. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  that  did  not  include  the  salaries  of  John  Cal- 
lan  O'Laughlin,  former  assistant  secretary  of  state 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  of  Ted  Phillips,  nor  Odell  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    They  were  on  the  pay  roll,  anyway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  former  assistant  secretary  of  state  is  a  high- 
priced  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  a  valuable  man,  and  he  is  paid  for  his  valu- 
able services. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  had  a  bill  in  here  for  a  large  amount  of 
money  that  he  paid  out  to  diiferent  parties— $851.44— did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  have  the  bill  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  will  look  at  it  and  see.    That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Coan  in  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator. 

Mr.  Keelet.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  $850  and  $250? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  $850  for  stenographic  work  and  $250  for  other 
work. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  No,  Senator  Fletcher;  I  have  not  seen  the  name  of 
Mr.  Coan  hei-e.    That  is  probably  in  another  file  cabinet. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  that  remark  of  Mr.  Hanecy's  go  into  the  rec- 
ord— that  it  is  in  another  file  case? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  so,  I  want  to  make  a  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  would  you  like  to  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Coan's  name  is  not  in 
any  file  cabinet  in  the  Tribune  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  M.  B.  Coan  is  now  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Examiner  or  the  Chicago  American? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers in  Chicago  at  the  time  he  was  employed  by  the  Helm  com- 
mittee or  its  attorney,  John  J.  Healy — I  do  not  know  which  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  employed  by  the  committee,  if  you  want  the 
information,  before  I  came  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  may  exonerate  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  disclaim- 
ing any  a>sc)ciation  witli  Mr.  Coan  or  of  reflecting  upon  him  in  any 
way,  but  simply  make  it  as  a  statement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hanfcv.  We  will  accept  that.  Mr.  Coan  is  the  same  man  who 
went  around  gathering  what  he  called  information  for  the  Helm 
committee,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  reporter  Coan? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    There  are  not  two  of  them,  are  there? 

Mr.  Kekley.  I  have  never  seen  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  Helm  committee  closed  its  proceedings, 
what  did  Mr.  Coan  do? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  think  he  is  back  on  the  Ex- 
aminer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  went  hack  on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  he  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Hanf.cy.  Yon  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Coan,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  what  he  called 
the  infonnntion  that  he  was  (fathering  or  trying  to  gather! 

Mr.  Kkklkv.  He  came  in  and  told  me  that  he  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Helm  committee,  and  he  subsequently  was  employed 
bv  the  Helm  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  and  tell  you  afterwards  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  employment  from  this  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  that  down  here;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ask  you  to  join  in  recommending  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  telegraphed  or  written 
or  both  to  every  member  of  this  committee  asking  for  employment? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  afterwards  that  he  could  not  get  em- 
ployment from  this  committee? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  that  he  understood  it  was  about  5  to  3 
against  him,  and  he  thought  he  was  going  home  that  night  or  the  next 
night.     He  thought  he  would  go  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  that  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  give  expression  to  what  he  called  his  opinion 
as  to  a  committee  that  would  not  avail  itself  of  his  valuable  services? 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  such  a  thing  as  that,  whatever  it 
might  be,  ought  to  be  put  in  the  record.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
man  has  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chainnan,  but  I  shall  call  Mr. 
Coan  and  prove  by  him  what  he  said,  and  in  that  way  prove  the 
character  oi  men  that  were  employed  by  the  Helm  committee  in  that 
investigation. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  want  to  put  him  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  inflict  that  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  not  employed  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  he  came  here  to  Washington,  and  he  told 
pretty  generally — not  Mr.  Keeley  alone,  but  generally,  without  any 
reservations  of  confidence — that  he  was  to  be  appointed,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  be  appointed;  and  then  he  talked  without  reserve 
about  the  committee  because  it  did  not  appoint  him  or  avail  itself 
of  his  valuable  services  in  getting  affidavits. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  there  any  names  used  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  he  talked  very  generally,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  use  the  name  of  anybody  that  he  used,  even  though  it  was 
in  compliment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Helm  committee  he 
simplv  gave  his  occupation  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  does  not 
say  wliat  paper  he  was  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Many  of  them  conceal  that  fact,  or  desire  to.  Mr. 
Keeley,  who  is  J.  Fred  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  some  friend  of  the  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  one  of  the  men  here  who  is  paid  money  a  num- 
ber of  times,  or  who  is  said  to  have  received  money  from  the  former 
assistant  secretary  of  state.    Do  you  know  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  check  up  this  account,  or  did  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  do  you  mean — check  it  up?  Do  you  mean  to 
O.  K.  the  bills  as  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  yes;  if  that  is  what  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  definition  of  the  term 
"  check  up." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  who  checked  up  or  O.  K.'d  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  bills  come  in  and  go  to  the  managing  editor,  Mr. 
Beck,  and  he  O.  K.'s  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading).  "J.  Fred  Essary,  interview  on  Lorimer, 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Whom  did  he  interview? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  Who  is  Hal  H.  Smith? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  I  might  say  that  I  do  not  know 
anyone  in  that  expense  account  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin's,  and  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  ever  O.  K.  or  have  to  do  with  checking  off  or 
O.  K.ing  bills  of  this  kind? 

ilr.  Keeley.  I  do  sometimes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  your  practice  whenever  any  money  is  ex- 
pended for  information  in  connection  w^ith  Senator  Lorimer  to  paa& 
it  without  investigation? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  pass  those  bills.  I  say  Mr.  Beck  O.  K.M 
them.    He  was  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  a  thing  about  them,  although  the 
aggregate  was  over  a  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Eight  hundrd  dollars  was  for  stenographic  fees,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  there  are  eleven  hundred  and  odd  dollars — 
eleven  hundred  and  nearly  thirtv-two  dollars. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Covering  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  June,  1910,  to  May,  1911. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  excessive. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  the  bill  is  not  excessive? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  you  bless  it  in  bulk,  as  Ben  Franklin  did  the 
barrel  of  pork? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  amount  to  spend  in 
one  vear. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  J.  Fred  Essary  was  paid  $10  for 
on  the  I^rimer  assignments? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  who  T.  J.  Pence  is? 

Mr.  Keeley'.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  assigned  on  the  Lorimer  case;  or  P.  C.  Pat- 
terson? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Patterson  got  $25  b^^  this  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  undei'stood  the  witness  to  say.  Judge  Hanecy, 
that  he  did  not  know  any  of  these  names. 

Mr.  Keeley'.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  looked  these  over,  so  that  you  can  say  that 
of  all  of  these  names  there  is  none  that  you  do  knowf 

Mr.  Keei^y.  That  is  my  general  recollection;  and  if  you  will  let 
me  look  it  over,  if  I  see  a  name  that  I  recognize,  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 
[Taking  paper.]     I  do  not  know  him ;  I  do  not  know  him 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KeI':ley.  T.  B.  Johnson;  there  was  a  man  named  Johnson 
worked  in  our  office.  I  do  not  know  his  initials.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Patterson :  never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  whom  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Any  of  them — I  will  make  it  complete.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  person  or  firm  mentioned  in  that  list. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  the  item  of  May,  1911,  refers  to, 
which  is  as  follows:  "  W.  Clapp,  transcript,  Senator  La  FoUette  on 
Lorimer  matter  "  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  that  is  a  transcript  of  Senator  La  FoUette's 
speech  of  that  date,  if  he  made  a  speech  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  there  is  an  item  right  after  that.  That  first 
item  is  $30,  and  the  next  item  immediately  following  in  the  same  con- 
nection is  an  item  of  $140. 

Mr.  K^EELEY.  For  what? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  says,  "  May,  1911,  W.  Clapp,  transcript  Senator 
La  Follette  on  Lorimer  matter,  transcript  on  lx)rimer  debate."  The 
first  item  is  $30  and  the  next  is  $140. 

Mr.  K££L£Y.  For  transcript  of  Lorimer  debate  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  $30  is  opposite  the  line  "  Transcript  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette on  Lorimer  matter. 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Keeley.  And,  if  possible,  make  the  explanation  easier,  al- 
though I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  in 
detail  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  finish  with  this  witness  to-night.  Judge 
Hanecy  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  in.,  the  commit^e  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  July  2G,  1911,  at  10  o^clock 
a.  m.) 


Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington^  D,  C.^  Wednesday^  July  26^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Kern. 

Present  also:  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy,  Mr. 
William  J.  Hynes,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kern  or  some  other  member 
of  this  honorable  committee  asked  for  certain  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wiehe  was 
asked  to  produce  the  full  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wiehe  left  for 
Atlantic  City,  I  think,  last  Saturday,  but  I  received  from  him  last 
evening,  when  I  went  back  to  my  hotel,  all  of  the  telegrams  and 
letters  except  the  last  one,  and  that  he  produced  here  before. 

Senator  Kern.  Let  us  look  them  over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suppose  they  all  ought  to  be  presented  here  any- 
way. 

TESTIUONY  OF  JAMES  KEELEY— Resumed. 

James  Keeley,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resiuned  the  witness 
stand,  and  being  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  you  knew  Gov.  Altgeld  very  well? 
Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  him  as  governor  of  Illinois? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  knew  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  Democratic  governor,  and  the  only  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  Illinois  for  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  knew  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  on  the  Tribune  when  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Mr.  William  H.  Hinrichsen,  the  then 
secretary  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  "Buck"  Hinrichsen;  yes.  I  remember  him  as 
"Buck"  Hinrichsen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Louis  A.  Hilliard,  who  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Hilliard? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  had  a  cashier  named  Hilliard;  yes.  I  do  not 
remember  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  indicted  and  tried  and  convicted,  was  he  not, 
and  then  pardoned  bj^  Gov.  Altgeld? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  pardon  of  the  governor  in 
that  case. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  formerly  cashier  of  the  Tribune.  I  will 
read  this. 

(Mr.  Hanecy  read  the  document  in  question,  which  is  in  words  and 
figures  as  follows:) 

Pardon . 

State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Office, 

Springfield,  April  26,  1896. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Hinrichsen, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sir:  Louis  A.  Hilliard  was  employed  by  the  Tribune  Co. 
as  cashier,  and  during  a  number  of  years  embezzled  a  large  sum  of 
money,  losing  most  of  it  in  stock  speculations.  He  plead  guilty  in 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County  to  a  charge  of  embezzlement  and 
was  sentenced  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  has  not  served  in 
that  institution  what  would  amount  to  nearly  a  two  years'  sentence. 
An  application  is  made  for  his  pardon  by  some  very  excellent  people, 
who  are  his  friends  and  who  have  known  him  from  childhood.  Tney 
represent  that  his  mother  is  a  widow,  and  that  his  family  has  always 
been  a  highly  respected  one ;  that  the  young  man's  previous  conduct 
has  been  exemplary;  that  he  had  been  employed  in  other  positions 
and  had  been  industrious,  sober,  and  honest.  They  further  represent 
that  he  was  very  young  to  assume  such  a  responsible  position  as  he 
held  in  the  Tribune  office;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  paid  a  comparatively 
small  salary,  and  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  were  sucn 
that  a  much  higher  salary  should  have  been  paid  and  an  older  and 
more  experienced  man  should  have  been  employed  to  fill  it.  It  is  also 
shown  that  about  one-half  of  the  embezzled  has  been  repaid, 
and  that  the  young  man  is  thoroughly  repentant  and  willing  to  make 
an  effort  to,  so  far  as  he  can,  earn  the  money  to  pay  off  the  remainder. 
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It  is  urged  with  much  stress  that  the  ends  of  justice  have  been  fully 
met  in  this  case:  that  all  the  good  that  can  be  done  the  State  and 
society  by  arrest,  conviction,  and  imprisonment  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  any  further  detention  of  this  young  man  in  the 
Eenitentiary  will  simply  have  the  effect  of  hardening  him ;  while,  if 
e  is  now  released,  his  friends  pledge  themselves  to  secure  him  em- 
ployment and  to  help  him  start  life  over  again,  and  they  feel  fully 
convinced  that  he  may  yet  become  a  useful  citizen  and  lead  an  honor- 
able life.  The  Tribune  Co.  has  filed  a  protest  against  his  release. 
I  have  considered  the  case  very  carefully  and  have  weighed  all  of  the 
matters  that  are  urged  on  both  sides,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  about  all  the  good  that  the  State  can  do  by  imprisonment  has 
been  done  in  this  case,  and  if  the  3^oung  man  can  now  be  given  em- 

f)loyment  and  assisted  to  get  on  his  feet  again  and  earn  an  honest 
iviijg,  that  it  will  be  not  merely  better  for  him,  but  in  the  long  run 
will  be  better  for  society,  and  I  have  therefore  concluded  to  grant 
this  pardon. 

There  is  another  point  suggested  by  this  case,  and  that  is,  how 
far  the  integrity  ancl  sense  of  right  of  young  men  employed  in  some 
large  money-making  establishment  is  undermined  and  weakened  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  their  employers  are  gaining  large  sums 
of  monev  which,  while  not  alwavs  obtained  bv  criminal  means, 
nevertheless,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  do  not  belong  to  them. 
This  young  man  had  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
Tribune  Co.  He  knew  that  the  Tribune  Co.  rented  ground  of  the 
Chicago  school  fund,  and  instead  of  paying  a  fair  cash  annual 
rental  on  it,  had  managed  to  get  things  so  fixed  that  it  pocketed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  a  year  of  money  which  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  school  fund.  He  also  knew  that  while  the  Tribune 
had  a  cash  market  value  of  upward  of  $3,000,000  and  should  have 
been  assessed  for  purposes  of  general  taxation  at  not  less  than  $600,000, 
the  company  had  managed  things  so  that  it  was  actually  assessed  at 
$18,000,  and  he  saw  that  it  annually  pocketed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40,000,  w^hich  would  have  gone  into  the  public  treasury  as  taxes 
if  the  Tribune  Co.  had  paia  the  same  proportion  of  taxes  on  its 
property  that  other  people  paid  on  theirs.  In  other  words,  he  saw 
that  the  Tribune  Co.  annually  pocketed  upward  of  $00,000  of  money 
which,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  should  have  belonged  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  he  saw  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
owners  of  the  Tribune  were  eminent  and  highly  respected  citizens. 
The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  weaken  the  moral  force  of  the 
young  man,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  integrity.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  similar  conditions  exist  in  other  large  offices,  and  while 
this  can  not  be  any  excuse  for  the  commission  of  crime  by  employees, 
it  is  a  fact  that  is  to  be  deplored,  and  some  remedy  should  be  found. 

John  P.  Altgeld,  Governor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Gov.  Altgeld  had  been  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  Cook  County  for  a  number  of  years  before  he  was  elected  governor, 
had  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  a  judge,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  his  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  know  the  term  of  a  superior  court  judge  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  circuit  judge — six  years? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  six  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  served  one  term  and  then  was  elected  gov- 
ernor.    You  know  Paul  Perry? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Paul  Perry  was  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Until  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  1909,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Tribune  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  when  he  came  on  the  Tribune.  He 
was  a  comparatively  new  man  on  the  Tribune.  He  came  to  us,  I 
think,  fn)m  the  Examiner.     I  can  not  give  you  the  date  of  his  em- 

Eloyment.  You  may  be  right  or  you  may  not  be  right.  I  do  not 
now,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  an  old  newspaper  man  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  when  the  La  Salle  Street  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  was  opened,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Tnat  was  in  1910,  in  June,  or  the  summer  of  1910 — 
May,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Whatever  the  date  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  you  published  the  White  story  eight 
or  nine  days  before  the  bank  opened,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  knoAV  that  it  was  nine  days.  It  was  in  the 
early  summer  of  1910.  You  say  nine  days,  and  I  accept  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eight  after  the  White  story  you  published  a  notice 
in  the  columns  of  the  Tribune  that  that  bank  would  open? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Shortly,  did  it  say? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  do  you  not  recall  tliat  it  was  on  the  9th  of  May! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember.  If  it  did,  it  did.  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  remember  distinctly,  you  say,  how  you  hap- 
pened to  put  the  notice  that  the  bank  was  going  to  open  immedi- 
ately following  the  White  stoiy  and  in  the  same  square:  and  you 
told  this  honorable  committee  that  you  stood  there  at  the  lorm  desk, 
and  somebody  said  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  paper  and  wanted  to 
know  what  should  go  there,  and  then  you  said  somebody  told  you 
that  they  had  a  notice  of  the  opening  of  Lorimer's  bank.  You  knew 
then,  in  some  way,  that  the  Lorimer  bank  was  to  open,  and  you  told 
them  to  put  that  notice  of  Lorimer's  bank  in  what  you  called  the 
'*Tiole  "  which  immediately  followed  the  White  story. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  answer  any  question  regarding  a  fact;  but 
when  you  quote  me.  please  read  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanec:y.  You  may  correct  the  matter  if  I  have  not  stated  it 
accuratelv. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  not  absolutely  correct. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  wanted  to  state  it  as  correctly  as  I  could  remem- 
ber it,  but  that  was  not  my  purpose,  to  have  you  admit  those  facts 
as  stated  by  me,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  the  call  without  adopting  your  version  of 
my  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  remembered  all  those  facts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  remember  that  incident  which  I  described,  yes; 
that  there  was  an  item,  but  I  do  not  now  remember  the  date  at 
which  thebankwastooi:)en.  If  you  say  it  opened  on  May  9,1  accept 
yonr  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Paul  Perry,  a  reporter  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune  at  that  time,  went  to  the  bankmg  rooms  of  the 
La  Salle  Street  National  Bank,  sometimes  called  the  Lorimer  bank, 
every  week  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  bank  opened,  to 
inquire  when  the  bank  was  going  to  open? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  not  know  that  he  went  back  from  there 
each  day  and  reported  to  you,  or  to  somebody  who  did  report  to  you? 

Mr.  ivEELEY.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  report  to  me.  He  may  have  re- 
ported to  the  city  editor.  I  do  not  know  what  90  per  cent  of  the 
reporters  are  doing.     I  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  know  you  do  not,  unless  you  give  them  special 
assignments. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  get  reports  from  them. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  up  in  the  room  where  the  paper 
was  being  made  up  the  nig:ht  that  the  White  story  was  published? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Assisting  in  the  make-up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  assisted  and  directed  the  place  where  the 
notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Lorimer  bank  should  go  on  that  occasion, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  did.  Shall  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  or  shall  1 
sav  that  I  testify  to  what  I  testified  to  before? 

ISfr.  Hanecy.  Yes  or  no 

Mr.  Keeley.  Your  statement  carries  an  assumption  that  is  not 
borne  out  by  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "  Yes "  or  "  no "  would  answer  my  question ;  but 
when  you  s(»leet  other  language,  I  can  not  stop  you. 

Mr.  Keelky.  As  I  say,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  form,  and  a  printer 
right  over  at  the  bank  said,  "  Here  is  something  that  will  fit,"  and 
I  said,  "  AAHiat  is  it? "  He  said,  "A  story  about  the  Lorimer  bank,'* 
and  I  said. ''  Put  it  in." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  at  that  time  the  interview  with  Gov.  Deneen 
on  the  Wliite  story,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  w^ould  just  about  fit  that  space,  would  it 

not  ? . 

Mr.  Keeij«:y.  It  was  set  three-column  measure,  was  it  not;  and 

Avould  not  go  into  that  hole. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  ask  you  how  you  did  publish  it.  but  I  say 
that  the  interview  would  have  just  filled  that  place,  and  would  have 
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immediately  followed  that  part  of  the  White  storv  which  you  pub- 
lished on  the  30th  of  April,  1910.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  That  is,  if  it  had  been  set  one-column  measure. 

ilr.  KEELt:v.  As  the  page  was  made  up,  remember — have  you  the 
paper  there? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  will. 

iMr.  Hanecy.  And  then  I  will  go  with  you  where  you  want  me  to, 
if  the  committee  will  permit. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  no,  no;  that  page  2,  at  the  bottom  of  colunm 
7,  had  a  vacant  space  about  that  deep,  but  also  on  page  2  was 
there  not  the  governor's  interview,  set  three-column  measure,  in  the 
form  at  that  time?  And  with  the  governor's  interview  in  there 
there  was  this  space  left,  so  if  the  governor's  interview  had  not  been 
there,  there  would  have  been  a  hole  that  big  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  the  governor's  interview  had  been  set  in  single- 
column  measure  it  would  have  just  filled  that  space,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  the  governor's  interview  had  not  been  on  that 
page,  in  three-column  form. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is,  that  the  governor's  interview,  if  set 
in  single-column  form,  would  have  just  fitted  that  space,  would  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  would  have  been  about  that  length,  but  the  space 
would  have  been  greater  if  the  governor's  interview  had  not  already 
been  in  type  on  that  page;  so  that  space  could  not  have  existed  if 
the  governor's  interview  had  been  set  one-column  measure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  would  have  had  a  very  much  larger  space, 
that  would  have  been  too  much  for  the  notice  of  the  opening  of  the 
Lorimer  bank,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Other  matter  would  have  had  to  be  placed  in  there  to 
fill  it  up. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  would  have  still  placed  the  notice  of  the 
opening  of  the  Lorimer  bank  at  the  end  of  the  White  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  not,  sir.  It  was  not  intentional.  As  I  ex- 
plained, a  printer,  who  was  6  feet  away  from  me,  first  put  his  hand 
on  this  item.  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  was  when  he  picked 
it  up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  just  as  soon  as  it  did  come  to  your  knowledge, 
you  directed  where  it  should  go? 

Mr.  Keeley.  When  he  said  it  fitted? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  When  he  said  it  fitted  the  hole. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  your  direction  that  put  it  where  it  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  admit  I  said  "Put  it  in,"  but  after  all  these 
preliminaries.    I  have  already  said  that. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  It  just  happened,  did  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  as  far  from  me  as  you  are.  Senator,  prac- 
tically, or  about  this  distance,  and  back  of  him  was  the  bank  with 
the  type  on  it.  and  I  said,  "Here  is  a  hole  here.  AVhat  have  we  got 
for  it  ? ''  And  he  grabbed  something,  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  that  will 
fit — it  does  fit,"  and  I  said,  "'What  is  it?"  and  he  looked  at  the 
hciiJ  and  s>aid.  "  It  is  a  story  on  I^rimer's  bank." 
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Senator  Ivenyon.  He  fitted  it  before  he  saw  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Wlmt  were  you  doing  up  there  that  night '^ 

Mr.  Keelky.  Assisting  in  the  make-up. 

Mr.  IIani-xy.  In  the  make-up  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  the  paper ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  unusual? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir.' 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  you  go  up  there  every  night? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  not  every  night — yes;  I  did  then,  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  up  there  and  direct  the  make-up  of  the 
paper  or  tlie  location  which  each  particular  matter  should  take  in 
the  pai)er? 

Mr.  Keeley.  When? 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Any  tinie^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Hane(  Y.  Did  you  do  that  reguhirly  while  you  were  acting  as 
jnana^rin^  editor  or  editor  in  chief,  ns  you  were  at  that  time? 

Ml*.  Keeley.  Oh.  when  I  was  managing  editor  I  was  up  there 
every  niglit  for  quite  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  IIane(  Y.  Yes,  I  know;  l)ut  were  vou  there  to  direct  the  form 
<  r  tlie  n)ake-up  of  tlie  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  general  supervisicm  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIane(?y.  Yes;  1  know  you  had  general  supervision 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  mean  of  the  make-up.  I  have  made  up  that  paper 
hundreds  of  times  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  position  on  the  paper  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  paper,  practically.  I  was  in 
charge  of  tlie  paper. 

Mr.  IIane(  Y.  You  were  managing  editor,  editor  in  chief,  and  pub- 
lisher, and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Et  cetera:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  when  you  were  in  that  position  was  it  your 
I)ractice  to  go  up  into  the  room  where  the  form  was  made  up  and 
direct  where  different  items  or  articles  should  go  into  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  that  right  along;  not  as  steaddy  as  I 
used  to  when  I  was  managing  editor  and  city  editor. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  You  could  have  given  that  direction  from  your 
office*  down  (m  tlie  second  or  the  third  floor — where  was  it  then? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  On  the  third  floor. 

Mr.  IIanecy.   You  could  liave  done  it  from  there,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  give  the  preliminary  directions  from  there. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  you  give  directions  from  there  in  relation  to 
the  location  of  the  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Lorimer  hank? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No:   I  did  not  know  it  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  IIanfccy.  That  was  not  an  ad.  notice,  was  it?  It  was  not  an 
adverlis<Mnent? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  It  was  a  news  item? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  That  you  or  somebody  connected  with  the  paper  had 
J  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  n.wKc  V.  ^'oii  -aid  tliat  you  employed  the  McGuire  &  White 
detective  aiiencv  to  ijet  data  for  vou,  to  verify  or  corroborate  or  sus- 
tain  (,r  stren^rtlieii  the*  Charley  White  story.     That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kkklkv.  No;  I  never  said  that  I  employed  them  to  strengthen 
the  Charley  White  story. 

Mr.  11ank(  y.  Well,  I  used  those  \vords  as  practically  synonymous 
terms. 

Mr.  KEj':iJ':y.  I  do  not  accept  them  as  synonyms. 

Mr.  Hane(  y.  They  are  not,  except  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Keelky.  I  make  no  exception. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  analyze  and  parse  them  and  tell  us  your 
answer  ( 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  desire  to.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  did 
not  employ  the  McXiuire  &  White  Agency  to  do  what  you  say  I  did. 
I  employed  them  to  investigate  the  story. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  To  iivvestigate  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  story. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  What  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  that  were  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  (^harlie  AMiite  you  would  not  buy  the  story 
unless  it  was  coiTol>orated,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  that  is  what  you  employed  the  MeGuire  & 
WTiite  Agency  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No:  I  employed  them  to  inyestigate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  what  you  employed  Al.  Austrian  for, 
is  it  not,  of  the  firm  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  our  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Of  course  if  you 
employed  him  that  would  l)e  so,  but  if  you  answered  my  question  ii 
would  cover  what  you  answered  as  well  as  what  I  asked  vou. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  our  attorney  at  that  time,  and  I  naturally 
called  this  matter  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  paid  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency  $635.65, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  may  look  at  that  bill  I  will  tell  you.  [After  ex- 
amining bill.]     Yes,  here  is  one  bill  for  $035.65. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  more  did  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Whateyer  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  anything  else  here,  that  I  see,  that  you 
turned  oyer  to  us.    That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  about  this  now. 

Mr.  Keeij5y.  May  I  look  at  that  ? 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  Yes.    Now  you  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  is  the  only  bill,  then,  that  I  paid  McGuire  & 
Wlute, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  that  neither  you  nor  the  Tribune,  nor 
anybody  for  the  Tribune,  ])aid  the  McCxuire  &  "iVhite  Agency,  or 
either  of  the  men  named  in  that  firm  or  company,  anything  but 
$635.()r)  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  you  ever  paid  them,  is  it? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? 
Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  all  the  records  I  have.    It  is  all  the  money  that 
I  have  paid  them. 
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Mr.  Hanrcy.  And  that  was  for  services  rendered  bv  them  in  the 
Charlie  White  matter  up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  last  entr\'  here  is  November  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  States  at- 
torrney  of  Cook  C'ounty,  Mr.  John  E.  W.  Wayman,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  April  1 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  ceased  to  pay  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency 
from  the  last  item  of  that  bill,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  the  last  item  of  this  bill  was  November  23, 
1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know,  and  you  know  that,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  did  you  pay  them  anything  for  services  in  the  Charlie 
Wliite  matter  after  that  date? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  are  quite  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  Keeij':y.  I  say  I  brought  all  my  bills.  I  asked  the  auditor  to 
furnish  me  with  every  bill  we  had  paid,  with  every  voucher. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  questioning  that,  but  I  am  asking  you 
now  for  your  memory  independently,  or  outside  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  have  no  recollection  outside  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Tribune  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  do  you  want  to  be  understooil  as  saving  that 
neither  you  nor  the  Tribune  paid  the  Mc(iuire  &  AVhite  TOetective 
Agency  nny thing  for  services  in  the  Charlie  ^Vhite  matter  after 
November,  the  last  item  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  ^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec  Y.  You  testified,  I  believe,  that  when  vou  turned  the 
Charlie  White  story  over  to  the  State's  attorney,  that  the  McXiuire  & 
W^hite  Agency  then  became  the  employees  of  the  State's  attorney  of 
Cook  Coinity ;  thnt  he  or  his  office  paid  them  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (jamhle.  You  speak  of  the  22d  of  April,  1910 — one  of 
your  leporters  was  s(Mit  out  through  the  State  to  make  inquiry? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  two  were  sent  out. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  vou  send  out  any  more  than  two  at  anv  time, 
or  I  mean  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  suppo>e  there  were  a  nun)ber  of  i-ej)orters  work- 
ing in  Chicago  on  the  story. 

Senator  Gambia:.  About  how  many  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  T  do  not  know ;  probably  some  days  half  a  do7x?n 
or  more,  mavbe  10  or  12.  mavl>e  2. 

Senator  Gamble.  How  many  detectives  were  sent  out  in  Chicago 
or  through  the  State  in  connection  with  the  McGuin*  &  White 
agency?     About  what  was  the  number? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Actually,  I  do  not  suppose*  that  a  single  M(rGuire  & 
White  agency  detective  was  sent  out  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
storv  bv  the  Tribune.  Mc(fuire  was  called  into  cxinference  in  the 
case,  and  he  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  White.  Whether  he 
had  them  alone  or  whether  he  utilized  anv  of  his  men  in  tho-e  inter- 
views  I  do  not  know.  That  was  all  the  work  the  Mc(}uire  &  White 
agency  did  for  us  prior  to  the  turning  of  the  case  over  to  the  State's 
attorney.  Probal)ly  10  days  elapsed  and  interviews  were  had,  talking 
to  hinu  and  examining  him,  and  examining  his  story. 

Senator  Gamble,  lou  speak  with  reference  to  the  time  prior  to 
the  30th  of  April,  1910? 
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Mr.  Keklk\.  Y(\s;  I  speak  with  reference  to  the  time  of  tlie  turn- 
ing over  of  the  story  l)y  nie  to  the  State's  attorney. 

Senator  (iamble.  So  that  when  von  turned  the  story  over  to  the 
State's  attorney,  you  then  assumed  that  the  State's  attorney  followed 
it  up  through  nis  office? 

Mr.  Kef:ley.  Yes.  At  the  time  I  turned  it  over  I  told  him  that 
McGuire  luid  been  working  on  it,  and  I  would  l>e  glad  to  have 
McXiuire  continue,  and  that  I  would  pay  the  expenses;  and  Mr.  Way- 
man  said  '^  nothing  doing'';  that  if  the  (bounty  of  Ccx)k  was  going 
into  that  it  was  going  to  pay  the  bills. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  what  time  was  it  that  vou  turned  the 
storv  over  to  Mr.  Wayman  to  prosecute  the  investigation? 

Air.  Keeley.  A!)oiit  April  1.  sir. 

Senator  (Ja.aibi.e.  'I'hen  did  McCiuire  or  White,  or  either  of  thin, 
make  a  report  to  vou  as  to  anv  information  thev  had  secured  up  until 
the:^Oth  of  Ai)riK  liUO? 

Mr.  Keelev.  No,  sir:  I  re(vived  abs(»lutely  no  reports  from  Mc- 
(fuire. 

Senator  (Jamule.  Tiie  re])oits  vou  received  and  on  which  vou 
acted  were  the  reports  received  from  your  own  n^porters? 

Mr.  Keelev.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FIanecv.  When  was  it  that  you  got  the  AVhite  story  fii*st  ?  I 
think  you  said  a  number  of  weeks  or  months  before  it  was  published. 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  fix  the  date  bv  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  About  wlien  was  it? 

Mr.  Keelev.  Manh  11,  was  it  not?     It  was  reiid  into  the  record. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  About  a  week  before,  I  think  vou  said — about 
March  4. 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  said  he  came  in  a  week  before  that.  The  date  of 
mv  merorandum  was  M-<rch  11,  if  I  renjember. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  You  got  that  story  from  Charlie  White  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  it  (>r  getting  some  corroboration  of  it  before  you 
purchas<'d  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keelev.   Yes;  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  Did  vou  conuuencvj  to  examine  it  inunediatelv? 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  do  not  think  I  read  it  the  first  night  I  had  it. 

Mr.  IIane(  v.  Did  you  commence  within  a  dav  or  two.  I  mean,  or 
when  did  you  commence  to  iiv\  facts,  to  send  people  out  to  investi- 
gate and  lind  out  wh(»tlu'r  the  story  could  be  corroborated  or  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Whv.  1  think  that — let  me  see.     March  11   was  the 

• 

date  I  got  it.  That  is.  I  fix  that  by  the  nu'morandum.  I  may  have 
had  it  the  day  before:  I  do  not  know.  I  gave  him  that  memorandmn 
im  that  day.  Then  I  read  it  within  two  days,  I  think.  Mr.  White, 
I  believe,  left  Chicago  and  went  down  to  ()' Fallon. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  O'Fallon  was  his  home  town? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  I  think  he  was  gone  for  three  or  four  day.s,  or 
for  a  week. 

Mr.  Ha>'ecy.  That  is  not  important  unless  you  want  to  tell  about 
it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ye^.  I  want  to  tell.  You  asked  how  I  started,  and 
I  am  trying  to  account  for  the  time. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Very  well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Keeley,  Then  I  assumed  by  that  time  I  had  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Austrian,  and  called  in  McGuire. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  did  you  call  in  McGuire,  or  the  McGuire 
and  White  agency? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  about  the  20th — I  do  not  know — the 
15th  or  the  12th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  15th  of  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  March.  I  may  have  called  him  in  the  day  after  I 
read  the  story.     I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  may  have  called  him  in  the  day  after  you  read 
the  story,  and  that  would  be  about  the  12th  or  the  13th  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  12th  or  the  13th;  ye.s,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  called  in  the  White  and  McGuire  agency  for 
consultation  in  reference  to  the  White  story  and  to  get  some  cor- 
roboration of  the  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  make  an  investigation. 

Mr  Hanecy.  That  is  what  you  called  them  in  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  call  them  in  to  get  a  corrol)oration.  I  called 
them  in  to  make  an  investigation. 

Senator  Gamble.  To  see  whether  it  was  true  or  false? 

]Mr.  Keeley.  To  see  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  can  put  it  in  any  waj'  you  want  to,  but 
did  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency  continue  to  act  for  the  Tribune 
Co.  or  for  vou  from  that  time  down  to  the  time  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  State's  attornev? 

ft' 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  xVbout  April  1. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  1st  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency  acted  for  you 
for  more  than  15  davs? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  won't  say  that  they  were  acting  for  15  days. 
There  is  the  period  we  discussed  it  with  them,  and  McGuire  had 
these  talks  with  White  in  the  Palmer  House  and  in  mv  office  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  McGuire  &  A^liite's  superintendent  was  named 
Turner  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  a  man  named  Turner;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  sometimes  went  under  the  alias  of  Tierneyl 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  have  any  other  aliases  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  acted  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  acted  in  that  matter — not  in  that  i^eriod.  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  page  207  of  the  typewritten  copy  of  volume  20, 
Monday,  July  24,  1911,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  following 
appears : 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  caU  after  that? 
Mr.  Keeley.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Tell  us,  then,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Then  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  substantiate  the  sti»ry,  or  if 
there  wa«  any  substantiation  possible,  we  would  buy  the  story,  if  we  could  agree 
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with  him  on  the  price,  and  print  It;  that  if  he  could  not  substantiate  the  story, 
we  woiihi  not  print  It;  and  that  If  we  could  not  agree  with  him  on  the  i>rice, 
we  would  not  print  it,  and  he  could  take  the  manuscript  and  go  somewhere  else 
wher»»  lie  niij^'ht  get  a  better  price  for  it 

Von  ivineniber  that  testinionv  vou  ffave? 

Mr.  Kkkley.    les,  sir. 

Mr.  IIankcv.  So  you  were  trying  to  substantiate  the  story  of 
Charlie  AVliite? 

Mr.  Kkei.ky.  Did  I  not  say  that  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  sub- 
stantiate it  I  would  purchase  it  ?  I  would  not  ask  him  to  disprove  his 
own  story,  would  if 

Mr.  Hank(  Y.  Did  you  expect  that  he  would  substantiate  it  by  his 
own  statement  to  vou  verbally? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  "  tielp  to  substantiate  it,-'  does  it  not  say? 

Mr.  IIane(  Y.  In  what  way? 

ilr.  Keeley.  By  putting  us  in  touch  with  witnesses,  circumstances, 
pajHUs,  and  documents  that  w^ould  bear  out  and  verify  or  disprove 
the  storv. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Who  was  to  represent  you  or  the  Tribune  Co.  in  that 
process  of  substantiation? 

Mr.  Keeu-iy.  I  suppose  that  I  was  to  take  part  in  the  process  and 
Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  Mr.  McGuire. 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  Mr.  MKiuire. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  any  of  McGuire's  men  in  the  McGuire  &  White 

A  2^*11  cv  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  McGuire  represents  the  agency.  I  had  no  busi- 
ness with  any  individuals. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  is  the  bill  for  McGuire  &  White's  services  ren- 
dere<l  during  that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  have  not  got  it  here,  there  is  none  in  existence. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  This  bill  does  not  cover  any  items  whatever  during 
that  time,  does  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  McQuire  &  White 
Agency  for  services  during  that  time  that  are  not  shown  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Nothing,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sav  that  vou  turned  over  the  whole  matter 
to  the  State's  attorney  about  the  1st  of  April? 

Mr.  Iveeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  McGuire  after  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  'WHiat  did  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency  send  you  a 
bill  for,  commencing  the  first  item,  September  30,  1910,  and  running 
to  November  23,  1910,  aggregating  $635.65? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  their  services  during  the  investigation  of  the 
Senate  connnittee  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  for  money  paid  by  them  to  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  an  itemized  bill,  and  it  tells  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now  where  their 
bill  to  you  is  for  services  that  they  rendered  for  you  before  you 
turned  the  matter  over  to  the  State's  attorney.  There  is  no  item  in 
this  bill  covering  that  bill,  is  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  not  brought  any  bill  that  does! 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  yon  did  not  turn  over  the  whole  matter  to  the 
State's  attorney  after  the  Ibt  of  April,  IDIO,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why  didn't  I? 

Mr.  IIanecy.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  I  did.  A\liat  has  that  to  do  with  the  senatorial 
investigation? 

Mr.  ITanecy.  That  is  a  part  of  the  investigations  of  the  McGuire 
&  "WTiite  Agency  in  the  Charlie  White  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  It  is  a  collateral  part,  but  the  State's  attorney  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Read  the  bill.  Judge,  and  see  w  hat  the  items 
are. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Yes.  TVTiat  were  they  doing  in  regard  to  the  sena- 
torial investigating  committee?  They  were  not  watching  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  were  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo,  sir.    The  bill  tells  what  the  services  were. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Doe.s  it?  It  savs  here:  '' W.  E.  Harrington,  $25; 
M.  K.  O'Learv,  $25:  J.  D.  Johnson,  $25;  W.  (j.  Bradford,  $25;  L.  B. 
Friend,  $25;  Charles  F.  Northrup,  $3T.50:  E.  P.  Woodward,  $37.50; 
E.  R.  Aldrich,  $37.50;  Kirkpatrick,  $02.50:  Dennis,  $02.50,''  making 
$362.50  paid  to  these  men.    tVhat  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  do  not  know  w  hat  the  details  of  that  bill  are,  Judge. 
I  was  simply  told  that  this  money  was  expended  imder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Austrian ;  that  some  of  these  men  were  witnesses  and  brought 
up  from  East  St.  Louis,  I  believe,  and  who  did  not  appear.  Mr. 
White  is  here  and  Mr.  McGuire  is  here,  and  thev  can  tell  vou  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  what  money  you 
paid  to  them  prior  to  the  1st  of  xVpril,  1010. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  said  that  I  have  no  bill;  that  I  produced  no 
bill ;  that  I  assumed  that  there  was  no  bill :  and  that  is  all  I  can  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  IIaxecy.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  here  as  saying  that 
the  McGuire  &  White  agency  worked  for  you  or  the  Tribune  in  that 
matter  from  about  the  13th  or  14th  of  March,  1910,  until  the  1st  of 
April  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  I  have  no  bill.  Xo  bill  was  rendered,  I  imagine,  or  I 
would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  have  no  bill.     I  received  no  bill. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Will  you  answer  the  question  now? 

Mr.  Stenographer,  read  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follow^s:) 

Mr.  Hankcv.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  here  as  saying  tlmt  the  McGuire 
&  White  n^cncy  workeil  for  you  or  the  Tribune  in  that  matter  from  about  the 
13th  or  34th  of  March,  1J)10,  until  the  1st  of  April  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  understanding  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
bill. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Will  you  give  me  your  understanding  on  the  question 
that  I  asked  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  I  had  no  bill,  they  made  no  charge. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  the  sooner  you 
answer  it  tlie  sooner  we  will  get  along  to  something  else,  because  I 
shall  come  back  to  that. 
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Mr.  Keelev.  What  do  you  want  me  to  say,  Judge — yes 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  want  vou  to  sav  the  truth 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  infonnation- 


Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  If  that  does  not  surprise  you. 

Mr,  Keeley.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  facts  are? 

Mr.  Ke?:ley.  I  as.sume  that  if  we  had  no  bill  they  worked  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  vou  to  tell  me  the  facts,  if  vou  know  it.  If 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  you  may  say  so. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency  pay  Charlie 
White,  and  charge  to  vour  account  $150,  between  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1910,  and  the  IDth  of  December,  1010? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  think  they  were  paying  his  expenses  during  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  investigation  was  not  going  on  in  Chicago  or 
any  other  place  between  the  24th  of  October,  1910,  and  the  19th  of 
December,  1910,  except  a  few  days  here  in  Washington,  commencing 
some  time  in  December,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  KeI':ley.  That  monev 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

(By  request  the  stenographer  repeated  the  question.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Change  that  by  saying  "except  a  part  of  one  day, 
"when  Wilson's  testimonv  was  taken." 

Senator  Gamble.  On  December  7? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  December  7.  1910.    Was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  were  you  paying  Charlie  White  for  during 
that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  can  simply  tell  you  what  I  was  told  by  Mr. 

Mr.  Keeli^y.  I  can  simply  tell  you  what  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
McCiuire,  that  he  had  paid  this  money  out  for  the — I  think  he  used 
the  phrase  "  upkeep  ''  of  White  in  Chicago  during  the  fall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Charlie  White  in  the  custody  of  the  McGuire  & 
White  Detective  Agencv,  or  one  of  their  operatives,  up  to  the  19th 
of  December,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know%  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know  that  Charlie  White  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  an  officer  when  he  appeared  before  the  senatorial  committee 
in  Chicago,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  custody  of 
an  officer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  Charlie  White's  testimony  in  that  inves- 
tigation, did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there.  I  was  there  only  half  a  day 
when  White  testified.    That  is  when  I  skipped. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  read  his  testimony,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not'know^  that  Charlie  White  testified  at  that 
investigation  that  he  was  there  before  that  committee  in  the  custody 
of  an  officer,  and  had  been  continuously  from  the  time  that  he  was 
taken  in  custody  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  prose^ 
cution  until  that  time? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  anythmg  about  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  not  White  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  from 
the  State  attorney's  office  in  Chicago  from  the  time  that  he  gave  his 
testimony  before  the  grand  jury  looking  to  the  indictment  of  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne?  At  least  it  was  so  understood,  that  he  was  in 
the  custodj^  of  an  officer  at  the  time  of  the  senatorial  investigation  in 
September  and  October. 

Air.  Hanecy.  He  said  so. 

Mr.  Kfi  LEY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  the  question ;  and  I  asked  him  why  he  was  in 
the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  the  record  will  show  it.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  then  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  he  said  he  was. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T  asked  him  whv  he  was  in  the  custodv  of  an  officer, 
and  I  tliink  he  said  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  in 
the  custody  of  an  officer  right  along,  and  he  said  he  had  continuously. 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  charge  against  him,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  know  of  an  v. 

« 

Senator  Gamble.  When  was  he  released  from  custodv  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Here  quite  recentlv,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  latter  part  of  December,  1910.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  for  about  eight  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wc  will  find  out  from  him  on  cross-examination 
probably. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  only  state  that  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that,  is  there? 

Senator  Gamble.  I  think  there  is  no  dispute. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what? 

Staiator  Kenyon.  Alx)ut  his  being  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Is 
there  any  dispute  about  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  on  our  side,  but  I  want  this  record  to 
show  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  suggest  if  anything  of  that  kind 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  this  witness  dofes  not  know,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  in  dispute,  can  it  not  be  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  agree  that  he  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer, 
but  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  or  James  Keeley 
had  to  do  with  that,  or  the  White  Detective  Agency.  You  remember, 
Senator  Kenyon,  as  probably  some  of  the  other  Senators  will  who 
had  to  do  with  the  other  investigation,  that  White  tastified  that  he 
was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  that  the  Tribune  Co.  started 
the  McGuire  &  AYhite  Detective  Agency  in  the  investigation,  or 
worked  in  connection  with  ^^^lite's  story  sometime  before  it  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Wavman,  the  State's  attornev,  and  that  the  Mc- 
Guire  &  White  Detective  Agency  represented  the  Tribune  up  to  that 
time,  and  Mr  Keelev  so  testified  in  his  direct  examination;  and  that 
then  Mr.  Keeley  or  the  Tribune  Co.  turned  the  matter  over  to  the 
State's  attorney,  and  the  State's  attorney,  Mr.  Keeley  claimed,  was 
then  the  employer  or  then  employed  the  McGuire  &  White  Agency 
in  all  of  the  matters  after  that,  and  he  paid  them,  and  not  the  Tri- 
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bune  Co.  or  Mr.  Keelev.  So  that  thev  are  so  interwoven  in  the  mat- 
ter,  the  McGuire  &  White  Detective  Agency  representing,  it  is  said, 
the  State's  attorne}'  during  a  certain  period  and  the  Tribune  Co.  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  that  we  do  not  know  w^hich  one  paid  the  Mc- 
Guire &  White  Agency  for  a  particular  thing.  They  are  so  inter- 
woven that  it  is  not  plain  to  me,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  plain  to 
any  member  of  this  honorable  conmiittee. 

Senator  Kexyon.  The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me,  Judge,  was 
that  apparently  you  are  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  on  something 
that  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  As  to  the  Tribune's  connection  with 
it,  I  can  see.  of  course,  that  that  is  a  matter  that  there  might  be  dis- 
l)utc  al)out;  but  the  fact  that  White  was  in  charge  of  an  officer  I 
assume  is  a  matter  that  can  be  agreed  upon  and  considerable  time  can 
be  saved  in  that  wav. 

Senator  (lAMniJi:.  That  is  why  I  made  the  inquiry.  It  was  recog- 
nized in  the  other  hearing  that  White  was  in  charge  of  an  officer.  I 
propounded  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Tribune  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  custody  of  White  during  this  time,  or  the  payment  of  the 
officer  who  had  him  in  charge,  or  whether  the  officer  was  paid  by  the 
countv  of  Cook  throuijfh  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Kkeij^:y.  We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  w^ith  the  selection, 
the  naming,  or  the  payment  of  the  officer.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 
I  assume  he  was  paid  by  the  man  who  hired  him,  who  was  the  State's 
attorney,  I  suppovsc. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  assume  that  the  charge  which  has  been  read 
here  in  regard  to  $1.')0,  or  some  item,  being  paid  AVhite  was  un- 
doubtedly for  his  keep  and  his  clothing. 

Mr.  Keelev.  Yes;   "'chicken  feed.'" 

Semite  r  Ga^cblf^  It  was  understood  that  he  had  nothing,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  Yes;   he  was  broke. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  he  had  nothing,  what  became  of  the  $3,500  that 
was  paid  him  ?  I  do  not  know  what  the  assumption  of  Senator  Gam- 
ble was,  but  Mr.  Keeley  has  testified  here  that  they  paid  him  $3,500 
on  the  25th  of  April. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  do  not  think  it  lasted  very  long. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Gamble.  Perhaps  I  have  assumed  unduly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  at  this  here,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  there  that  he  was  not 
particularly  "  flush  "  at  the  time  of  the  senatorial  investigation. 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  broke,  and  he  had  been  broke. 

Senator  Ga3ibi^..  I  think  it  was  shown  from  his  own  testiniony 
that  he  was  borrowing  small  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  claimed  that  he  was  borrowing  small  sums  of 
money  at  the  time  that  he  claimed  he  had  been  paid  the  money  by 
Brown  and  Wilson.    That  is  the  time  he  made  the  claim. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  may  be  mistaken  m  me  year.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  Hane(  Y.  I  think  that  is  the  fact;  that  he  was  getting  money 
from  Browne  and  Wilson;  that  he  was  borrowing  small  sums  of 
money  from  Lee  O'Xeil  Browne  and  others,  and  I  proved  it  by  the 
production  of  his  letters  and  his  notes;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
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record  that  I  recollect  that  he  was  borrowing  small  sums  of  monev 
during  the  investigatitm  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Cjamble.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wl\y  were  you  or  the  Tribune  paying  for  Charley 
White's  hotel  bills  and  keep,  and  so  forth,  during  October,  November, 
and  December? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  does  not  sav  that  it  was  for  hotel  bills,  does  it. 
Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  asked  me  why  I  was  paying  for  his  hotel  bills? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  assumed  from  the  question  or  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator (lamble  that  you  agreed  with  him,  as  you  did  not  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  Senator  intimated  that  the  gentleman  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  brokenness;  and  he  w^a«. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mentally,  morally,  and  financially?  Then  what 
was  this  money  paid  to  Charlie  Wliite  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  paid  by  McGuire;  pocket  money,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  No,  sir;  he  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  why  $150  of  the 
Tribune  money  was  being  paid  out  to  Mr.  White  during  October, 
November,  and  December? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  told  me  that  he  had  given 
that  money  to  White — a  few  dollars  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  know  that  Charlie  White  was  broke, 
or  "  broken  "  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  he  tried  to  get  money  from  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  get  $3,500  from  you,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  but  since  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  wanted  to  follow  the  precedent,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  try  to  get  money  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hammer,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  111.,  Tribune  Building,  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, marked  "Important."  The  envelope  is  marked  "New  St. 
James  Hotel,  St.  Louis."    Here  is  the  letter: 

Chicaoo. 

Mr.  HANfMKR:  I  am  In  an  embarrasfiiuK  position  and  know  of  no  way  to  re- 
lieve tlio  situation  without  aslvin^r  the  Tribune  to  assist  me.  I  am  stnyhi^ 
at  tlie  Warner  Hotel,  Tliirty-third  and  C^ottajje  Grove  AA-enue.  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Alexander.  1  have  been  here  one  week  to-nig:ht  and  must  meet  my 
bill,  which  is  about  ^MK  I  owe  n  sninll  amount  besides  my  hotel  bill  that  f 
must  meet  in  some  manner,  and  rljrht  at  present  the  extent  of  my  financial 
resources  in  cash  is  Just  ">  cents. 

I  had  expectfHl  to  pet  assistance  from  Otis  Tarbronph,  but  he  has  been 
about  three  wet^ks  learning  the  system  on  the  >rilwrtukee  Electric  Rnllway,  for 
which  time  he  is  not  paid. 

If  yon  iMssibly  can.  I  would  appreciate  the  \we  of  $20  or  $25  for  a  flpw  days 
until  I  can  pret  s<mie  money.  I  am  trying  to  get  my  book  published  and  this 
will  assist  me  some.  But  I  must  meet  my  hotel  bill,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  all  of  the  dcMiunciation  that  has  been  heai>ed  uinm  me,  I  can  not 
seek  out  former  acquaintances  in  times  such  an  confront  me  now.  I  am  bear- 
ing all  such  fortitudes  patiently,  though,  until  I  can  be  able  to  present  my 
position  clear  to  the  public.  Do  me  this  favor  to-iilght,  lor  I  want  no  more 
public  reflecthm  cast  upon  me  while  I  am  in  snch  straltB.    Ton  can  place  the 
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iMonoy  in  an  envelope  and  give  It  to  the  bell  boy.    Address  it  "Charles  Alexan- 
der, care  of  Warner  Hotel,  room  706." 
Thankinj;:  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  A.  White. 

April  8.  1911—7.45  p.  m. 

Kindly  i)ay  messenger  l)oy,  for  It  Is  lmix>S8ible  for  me  to  do  so.     If  you  call 
me  over  tlie  phone,  please  call  me  as  Charles  Alexander. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  want  to  show  vou  the  hole  in  the  lake,  too? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  poor  fellow  was  broke — up  against  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  had  you  such  s^ympathy  with  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  1  did  not  give  him  $25. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  your  tone  and  words  now  express  sympathy 
for  him. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  alw^ays  sorry  for  a  fellow  in  that  shape,  I  do  not 
care  who  he  is. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  sorry  for  a  broken  politician? 

Mr.  Kjjeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  White  was  a  politician? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  "  Ves"  to  Senator  Kenyon's  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  see  no  connection  between  White  and  Senator  Ken- 
yon's question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Kenyon's  question  was  as  to  whether  you  felt 
sorry  for  a  broken  politician. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  difference  is  not  between  you  and  me.  Judge,  but 
between  you  and  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thank  you.  I  very  much  prefer  to  be  in  his  class 
than  the  other.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  this  money  was  paid  to 
Charlie  White,  if  you  know  anything  further? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  nothing  other  than  what  I  told  you,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  H.  C.  Norcross? 

Mr.  Keeley.  H.  C.  Norcross  is  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  a  correspondent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  some  town  down  State. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Norcross — Norcross.  Have  you  got  the  name  thei'e, 
Judge  ? 

Mlt.  Hanecy.  I  have  got  the  name  "  H.  C.  Norcross." 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  mean  the  name  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  forget. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  reason  you  forget — because  it  is  not  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no.  I  thought  it  was  there,  and  I  was  going  to 
save  that.     Norcross  lives  at — where  does  Beckemeyer  live? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  that  where  Norcross  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  lives  there.  That  is  mv  recollection;  he  lives  at 
Carlyle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Norcross  does? 

^fr.  Keeley.  Norcix)ss:  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  business  there,  other  than  the  corre- 
spondent  of  the  Tribune? 
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Mr.  Keei.ey.  He  works  on  a  paper  there,  or  publishes  a  paper, 
I  think. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  What  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AMiat  did  you  pay  him  $50  for  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not ;  Mr.  McGuire  paid  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  for? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  brought  up  here  as  a  witness,  I  believe,  in 
this  investigation. 

Mr.  PIanecy.  He  did  not  testify,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeijiiy.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  committee  paid  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
up  by  them  to  testify,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  he  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  Mr.  Austrian  had  him  bryught  up.  Tiiat  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  did  not  call  him  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Keeley.  His  intention  was  to  use  him  as  a  witness,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  w^ill  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  called  him  as  a  potential  witness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  an  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Xo;  was  he  called  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  a  potential  witness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  possible  witness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  not  called  as  a  witness,  was  he,  in  the  hear- 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  not  officially. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.    That  is  what  vou  should  have  said  first.    Was 

« 

the  senatorial  committee  sitting  in  Chicago  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  bill  says  that  this  amount  was  paid  to  Norcross 
on  the  28d  of  November,  1910. 

Mr.  Kekley.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  obligation  was  incurred 
the  day  the  bill  w^as  paid. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  \Aniat  do  vou  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.    I  imderstood  that  he  came  up  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  came  up  there  when? 

Mr.  Keeley.  During  the  investigation;  and  the  payment  probably 
was  made  on  the  date  that  you  give  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  the  investigation  closed  the  8th  or  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1010;  did  it  not? 

I^r.  Keeley.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  bill  would  be  ordinarily  sent  either  at  the 
time  that  he  came  up  there  or  the  first  of  the  following  month? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  do  not  know.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Afr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  was  $50  paid  to  Beckemeyer? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  He  was  brought  up  for  some  reason  or  otlier. 
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Mr.  IIanecy.  As  a  witness? 

Mr.  Kekley.  As  a  witness,  or  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.   Hanecy.  IM  us  separate  the  witness  before  the  committee 
and  the  "  some  reason  or  other.'" 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  do  not  know.  Judge.    I  will  say  I  do  not  know, 
and  Mr.  M((iuire  can  tell  30U  all  about  all  those  things. 

yiv.  Hanecy.  This  bill  shows  that  on  the  23d  of  November,  1910, 
$50  was  paid  to  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  committee  paid  Beckemeyer  his  expenses,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Beckemeyer  in  the  custody  of  the  Tribune,  or 
anybody  representing  the  Tribune,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  No,  sir; tint  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Beckemeyer  mentioned  here  is  the  H.  J.  C. 
Beckemeyer  who  w^as  mentioned  in  the  former  investigation? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  assume  so ;  yes. 
•  Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  so,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanwy.  Is  there  any  ether  Beckemeyer  that  the  Tribune  had 
to  do  with  ( 

Mr.  Kew.ey.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  no  other.  I  assume  it  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  $802.50  that  was  paid  out  to  the  different  men, 
commencing  with  Harrington  and  ending  with  Dennis,  that  I  have 
heretofore  called  your  attention  to,  and  the  names  of  which  I  have 
read  into  the  record,  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  railroad  fare  and 
hotel  expenses.  Do  you  know"  who  paid  them  for  their  services 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  T  do  not.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanec  Y.  The  services  of  those  different  men  are  not  included 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Judge,  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  that  bill 
than  is  shown  on  the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  it  was  paid,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  paid  the  money;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  do  you  pay  out  $635.65  without  knowing 
anything  about  w^hat  it  is  for? 

iVIr.  Keei^y.  That  bill  came  to  me  through  Mr.  'Austrian.  He 
told  me  it  was  O.  K. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  paid  any  bill  that  Austrian  O.  K'd  if  it 
was  in  the  Lorimer  matter,  did  vou? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  say  any  bill  that  Mr.  Austrian  O.  K's;  yes, 
sir — in  the  I»rimer  matter  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  continued  the  White  story,  or  the  matters  that 
were  connected  with  it,  in  the  issue  of  the  8th  of  May,  1910,  did  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Keeijsy.  What  is  that.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yon  continued  printing  the  White  and*  the  ofher 
stories  connected  with  the  I^orimer  matter,  and  had  one  Story  in 
the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  8,  1910,  did  jww  BC*? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  direct  the  insertion  of  the  arti<^ headed: 
^*Lorimer's  national  bank  begins  business  to-morrow.    Allied  trust 
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and  savings  institution,  the  Senator  says,  will  be  organized  formally 
this  week?  "  Did  you  insert  or  direct  the  insertion  of  that  article 
on  the  second  page  of  the  Tribune  of  that  day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  right  here;  shall  I  turn  it  around? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  can  read  backward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Keeley  (after  examininff  article).  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  printed  tnat  story  on  the  second  page  of  the 
Tribune — the  article  which  commences  m  the  issue  of  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  May,  1910?  It  commences  in  the  sixth  column  of  one 
page,  and  fills  all  of  that,  and  all  of  the  seventh  colimin,  and  then 
practically  six  columns  (all  of  the  news  matter)  on  the  second  page 
of  that  issue  of  the  Tribune.    That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  the  second  page  of  that  article,  in  that  issue 
of  the  paper,  covering  four  columns,  are  the  portraits  of  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  (covering  a  double-column  space)  and  Robert  E.  Wilson 
(covering  a  two-column  space),  both  being  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umns; then  the  portrait  or  picture  of  Michael  S.  Link  (covering  a 
two-column  space)  immediately  under  Robert  E.  Wilson's  portrait, 
and  W.  C.  Blair  (covering  one  column)  immediately  under  I^ee 
O'Neil  Brown's  picture.     That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then,  after  that,  comes 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  in  the  six  columns  there  were  three  items  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Lorimer's  bank,  and  an  item  from  the 
Chicago  Journal  headed,  "  Points  to  Lorimer's  duty." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  not  always  read  backwards? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.     That  is  a  Chicago  Journal  editorial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  the  subheading  "  Link,  who  took  a  $1,000 
bribe,  said  to  be  worth  $50,000;  Representatives  friends  in  Granite 
City  tell  of  his  valuable  real  estate  holdings  there  "  (that  being  the 
headline  of  one  article),  comes  the  article  headed  "  Lorimer's  national 
bank  begins  business  to-morrow,"  in  large  headlines;  and  then,  im- 
mediately under  that,  in  headlines,  "  I^oints  to  Lorimer's  duty. 
Chicago  Journal  editorially  urges  him  to  refrain  from  senatorial 
prerogatives  until  after  trial." 

Why  w^as  the  notice  that  Lorimer's  national  bank  would  begin 
business  *'  to-morrow  " — that  is,  the  9th  of  May — sandwiched  in 
between  those  stories  condemning  and  criticizing  Lee  O'Neill  Browne, 
Robert  E.  Wilson.  W.  C.  Blair,  Michael  S.  Link,  etc. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  it  was  put  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Somebody  put  it  there  who  evidently  understood 
your  policy  and  that  of  the  Tribune,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  man  who  put  it  there  used  his  own  judgment  in 
the  matter,  in  making  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  same  man 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  I  will  say  very  frankly,  Judge,  that  it  was  prob- 
ably put  there  because  of  classification.  Stories  go  out  on  various 
slugs;  and  that  may  have  been  marked  "Lorimer.''^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  was  a  slug,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  just  telling  you  wl 
might  have  happened.     It  was  not  a  slug  in  the  sense  that  you  met 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  in  fact  a  slug,  was  it  not,  even  ox  the  ki 
that  I  mean? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  a  "'slug"  is  a  technical  name  for  a  piece 
newspaper  furniture.  They  give  the  names  and  numbers,  and 
story  is  put  on  a  certain  shig.  All  the  stories  go  up  to  the  copy  bt 
If  it  is  a  long  story  they  may  have  two  slugs.  The  copy  cutter  mar 
the  number  of  the  slug  on  the  sheet  of  co^y,  and  it  goes  to  t 

Sruiter.  Then,  when  he  sets  his  "  take  ^'  it  is  assembled,  and  g( 
own  in  that  way.  I  am  giving  you  that  as  one  of  the  poesil 
reasons. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  slug  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Loi 
mer  bank  in  that  connection,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  nol  Tlie  I^oiimer  story  that  day  was  a  loi 
one.     They  probably  had  two  or  three. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  kept  that  news  notice  of  the  opening 
Lorimer's  bank  in  your  paper  right  along,  in  connection  with  t 
charges  that  were  said  at  that  time  to  reflect  upon  him  and  his  rig 
to  sit  in  the  Senate,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keei£Y.  I  do  not  -say  we  kept  it  in  the  papers  a  long  tin 
Judge.    The  paper  is  the  best  evidence.    Show  me. 

Mr.  H.AXE<  Y.  This  article  that  I  have  read  the  headlines  of,  in  i 
lation  to  the  opening  of  Lorimer's  bank,  is  not  an  advertisemen 
is  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  H.\xECY.  It  is  a  news  item? 

Mr.  Keelky.  a  news  item;  yeti.  sir. 

Mr.  H.\XE(Y.  Was  that  article,  or  that  item  of  news,  placed  in  tl 
place  where  it  appears,  on  the  second  page  of  the  issue  of  May  8, 1 
the  same  man  w-lio  asked  you  where  he  should  put  the  other  uoti 
tliut  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Tribune  of  the  30th  of  April,  19H 

Mr.  Keeley.  ^Vas  it  placed  there  by  him? 

Mr.  ILvNEfY.  By  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  do  not  know.  The  man  who  picked  up  the  piece 
type  the  first  night  was  a  printer.  Mr.  Beck,  the  managing  ediK 
maik'  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  ITanect.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  ns,sume — let  me  see  who  was  night  editor  then, 
think  he  was  making  up  the  paper  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  30th  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo:  he  was  not.    Who  was?    Let  rae  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  the  facts^not  reasoning  or  deduction. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  think.  Judge,  who  was  making  up  t 
paper.    I  can  not  tell.    I  think  Mr.  Beck  made  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  llANErY.  Do  not  try  too  hard. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not.     T  think  he  made  up  the  paper, 

Mr.  HANEfY.  On  the  30lh  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Ves;  I  think  ho  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yon  referred  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday  to  t 
"  form  man,"  or  wliat  name  did  you  desigiiate  liim  bv — the  man  w 
called  your  attention  to  what  von  called  the  "hole''  in  the  issue 
the  pajxT  of  the  30th  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  W\\o  called  my  attention  to  it? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.     What  did  you  call  him — the  "  form  man  "? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  call  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  a  make-up  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  make-up  man? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  man  who  makes  up  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  make-up  man  is  a  compositor  who  assembles  the 
type  in  the  various  pages.  The  man  who  makes  up  the  paper  is  the 
night  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  ciUled  your 
attention  to  what  you  call  the  "  hole  ''  in  that  issue  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was.  It  was  one  of  the 
make-up  men.     There  were  six  or  seven  of  them  there. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Why  were  they  standing  around  in  that  one  place 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  this  was  the  last  page,  as  I  recollect,  that  was 
going  down,  and  we  were  pushing  it  along. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  the  White  stoiy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  referring  to  page  2  of  April  30;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  that  man  call  your  attention  to  what  you 
call  the  "  hole  "  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  form  there 
and  directing  the  make-up  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  make-up  of  that 
page  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  the  mechanical  end  of  it.  I  think  he  and  the 
other  fellows  were  putting  the  type  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  other  five  or  six  men  who  stood  about 
there  doing?     Wliat  was  their  connection  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were  make-up  men;  and  I  think  they  had  al- 
ready sent  in  their  pages,  and  they  were  helping  on  this  last  page — 
helping  in  justification,  putting  in  leads,  pulling  out,  etc. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  they  were  helping  make  up  the  second 
page  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeij^y.  They  were  standing  around  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  the  last  page,  but  the  second  page? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  second  page,  as  I  recollect,  Judge,  was  the  last 
page  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  held  it  until  the  last? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  did  not.     It  was  the  last  one  to  go. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  the  last  one  on  that  occasion,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes :  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  other  men  who  stood  around  there,  five  or 
six  of  them,  were  what  you  call  make-up  men — men  who  made  up 
the  different  pages  of  the  Tribune  on  the  different  dates  about  that 
time,  were  thev? 

Mr.  Kp:eley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  the  same  men  who  made  up  the 
paper  a  month  or  two  months  after  that,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were  the  same  men  who  performed  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  making  it  up. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  those  men  all  heard  you  say  to  put  in  the 
notice  of  the  Lorimer  bank  openinff  in  what  you  call  the  hole  *'  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April, 
did  they? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  The  same  men;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  followed  out  your  policy  by  putting  the 
same  kind  of  a  notice  in  connection  with  the  same  kind  of  matters 
connected  with  the  senatorial  contest  of  Senator  Lorimer  on  May  8, 
1910,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  put  it  in  there  in  connection  with  that, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Those  men — ^ — 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Just  a  minute,  Judge,  please. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Answer  my  question,  please,  then  you  can  talk  about 
anything  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  finish  what  I  should  have  stated  in  answer 
to  your  otiier  question.  I  said  no,  they  did  not,  because  thev  had 
no  volition  in  the  matter.  They  io  what  they  are  told,  and  they 
never  put  any  type  in  the  forms  until  they  are  instructed  to  do  it  by 
the  night  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  'WHio  was  the  night  editor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Beck  was  making  up  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Teddy  Beck  was  present  at  the  time  that  you  gave 
din»ctions  to  fill  the  "  hole ''  in  the  issue  of  the  30th  of  April,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  in  the  same  position  in  the  make-up  of 
the  paper  on  the  8th  of  May,  1910,  was  he  not? 

Air.  Keeley.  Yes;  he  and  Mr.  Handy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  both  present  when  you  gave  direc- 
tions to  fill  the  "  hole  "  in  the  issue  of  the  30th  of  April? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  mv  recollection :  ves. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  So  they  did  not  need  any  special  direction  from  you 
or  anybody  as  to  the  policy  of  the  pai>er  in  placing  the  notice  of 
the  ()])enin^  of  Lorimer's  bank  in  connection  with  the  scandal  that 
you  were  publishing,  did  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  would  not  say  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  would  you  not  say  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  you  are  assuming  something  that  is  not  based 
on  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  is  not  the  fact,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  deay 
it.    Why  do  you  not  deny  it  if  it  is  not  the  truth? 

Mr.  Kp:f.ley.  You  are  assuming  that  their  minds  took  a  certain 
course,  and  T  do  not  know  what  course  their  minds  took. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  their  minds  taking  any 
course. 

Mr.  Kekley.  You  are  assuming  that  their  action  was  based  on 
•^oniothing.  Their  action  was  based  on  the  course  of  their  minds — 
on  the  mental  processes  of  tho«e  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  they  operate  in  any  different  way  than  as  their 
minds  direct? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  did  operate  so  as  to  put  that  notice  of  the 
opening  of  the  Lorimer  oank  in  the  place  that  it  was  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1910,  in  connection  with  the  Lorimer  scandal,  so-called? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  in  there,  and  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by 
some  one's  direction. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  you  ever  have  any  quarrel  with  I^ee  O'Neil 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  You  did  not  know  him,  did  you,  until  this  thing 
started  up? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    Oh.  I  knew  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  but  vou  did  not  know  anything  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  fcnow  anything  about  him,  definitely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  him  at  the  time 
you  published  the  White  story  or  when  the  indictment  was  found 
against  Browne? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  knew  of  him.    He  was  a  public  character;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  did  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Personally? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Personally?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  not  any  grievance  or  grudge  or  grouch  or 
soreness  toward  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor  did  the  policy  of  the  Tribune  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  after  Browne,  were  you?  You  were 
after  I^orimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  have  an  assumption  there  that  I  deny,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  you 
were  not  after  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Your  phraseology  does  not  express  mv  attitude. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  it  does  not  express  the  truth  as  you 
understood  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  attitude.    You  spoke  of  my  attitude. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  the  truth  different  from  what  you  call  your  at- 
titude? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  do  you  assume  to  be  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  assuming  anything.  I  supposed  that  out- 
side of  newspaper  offices  it  had  a  fixed  standard. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^Vnd  you  are  not  familiar  with  any  such — is  that  it? 
[After  a  pause.]     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  what  is  the  use.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  that  expression 
covers  your  whole  position 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  no ;  that  covers  my  position  on  this  incident. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
*    Mr.  Hanecy.  Suppose  you  stop  trying  and  do  it.     [After  a  pause.] 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  What  do  I  say  to  what? 

(By  request  the  stenographer  read  aloud  as  follows:) 
Mr.  Hankct.  I  am  nsklDg  you  Tor  the  tnitli. 
Mr.  Keelct.  I  am  trying  to  tel!  you  the  truth. 
Mr.  Hanecv.  Sappofie  yon  stop  trying  and  do  It. 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  is  no  question  there. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  That  is  unanswerable.  1  suppose! 

{By  request,  the  stenographer  read,  at  this  point,  the  follow 
question:) 

Mr.  Hakegy.  You  were  not  after  Browne,  were  you?  Tou  were  ■ 
Lorlmer? 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  answered  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Xow  will  you  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  I  was  not  after  Lorimer  in  the  way  you 
tended  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  In  what  way  were  you  after  him  ? 

Mr.  Keei.£y.  T  believed  that  Mr.  Ijorinier  was  not  in  possession 
the  United  States  Senatorship  by  le^l  and  proper  and  lawful  met 

Mr.  Hane(-v.  Did  you  ever  study  law  ? 

Mr,  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir;  but  I  have  an  idea  of  civic  honesty. 

Mr.  Hakect.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  from  association  with  you.  Judge.     [Lauehte 

Senator  Fletcher  (presiding),  (ientlemen.  we  are  not  goinA 
turn  this  investigation  into  a  performance  like  that.  We  mtist  hi 
order  here  or  we  shall  clear  the  ro<mi :  that  is-  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Mr,  KeeSey, 
exonerating  me  from  that  kind  oi  civic  honor. 

Mr,  Keeley.  Do  not  mention  it. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  All  right.     Now,  will  you  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Keei.ev.  l^Tiat  is  the  question? 

Jfr.  Hanecy.  You  were  after  Lorimer,  were  you  not — ^not  Brow 
or  Beckenieyer  or  Link  or  Holstlaw  or  the  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Kkelev.  I  was  after  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  way  I  have  indicat 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Be<^'nnse  you  wanted  him  unseated  from  the  .place 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  Ijcgislature  of  Illinois,  did  yon  not? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Beaiuwe  I  ihought  he  should  be  unseated. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Yd-:  and  tliat  was  why  you  were  after  him,  wsf 
not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Natuiallv. 

Mr.  Hane<y.  Yes.  ^ou  bad  not  any  grievance  against  Lee  O'N 
Browne.  H,  J.  C.  Beckenieyer.  I>,  W,  Holtslaw,  John  Broderick, 
liol)ert  E.  Wilson,  had  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  \o,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  any  of  those  men  at  all,  did  yt 

Mr.  KEEiJiv,  I  knew  of  Browne.  I  did  not  know  Holtslaw.  w 
son  I  knew  very  little  about,  Beckemeyer  1  do  not  think  I  knew 
all.     Link  I  do  not  think  I  knew. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  the  policy  of  the  Tribi 
WHS.  and  your  policy  wius.  to  drive  Senator  Lorimer  out' of  poll) 
in  Cliicago.  Cook  County,  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kkklky.  Will  you  quote  my  testimony  to  that  effect,  Jadge' 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  answer  n  question  about  a  fact;  but  when  i 
quote  me,  I  wish  you  would  read  from  the  record. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  quoting  you;  I  am  asking  you  a  question. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  asked  me  if  I  testified  to  that  yesterday,  did  you 
not  ?  You  asked  me  that,  or  made  the  statement  that  I  did.  I  ask, 
if  that  statement  stands,  that  you  will  read  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Tribune  was,  and 
your  policy  was  as  managing  editor,  editor  in  chief,  or  publisher,  or 
any  two  or  all  of  them  tojgrether,  to  drive  William  Lorimer  out  of 
politics  in  Chicago  and  Illmois? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  thought  Mr.  Lorimer 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  that  question?  Then  you  can  talk 
all  vou  want  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  because  we  thought  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  malign 
influence  in  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  efforts  to  drive  him  out  of  politics  led  you 
to  buy  the  White  story  and  pay  $3,600  for  itj  and  led  you  to  pay  $750 
in  cash  to  (xlavis  in  tne  effort  to  drive  William  Lorimer  out  of  poli- 
tics ;  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  all  oi  the  other  things  that  you  have  done  in 
that  connection — publications  and  otherwise — were  in  furtherance  of 
that  policy  and  that  purpose,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  owing  to  the  belief  I  had  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
not  legally  and  properly  elected  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  published  in  the  Tribune  here  quite  recently,  in 
connection  with  the  prosecutions  of  some  men  for  assaults  in  labor 
matters — the  killing  of  Altman  and  some  of  the  others — the  statement 
that  there  was  a  schedule  of  prices  in  certain  circles  by  which  men's 
lives  would  be  taken,  or  men  would  be  maimed  physically  for  a  cer- 
tain schedule  price  in  dollars  and  cents,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  KeeIvEy.  I  think  such  a  story  was  printed ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  were  the  schedule  prices,  or  the  prices 
that  you  referred  to,  for  the  maiming  of  men  or  the  taking  of  the  lives 
of  men  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  some  small  sum;  I  have  forgotten,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  much,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  $25  or  $50 — something  like  that;  less  than  a 
hundred,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I.«ess  than  $100? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  that  men  could  be  obtained  to  maim  other 
men — ^break  their  limbs  or  maim  them  for  life,  or  even  take  their 
lives — for  prices  ranging  from  $25  up  to  $100  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  somebody's  statement;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  published  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  someboay's  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  published  in  different  newspaper  in 
Chicago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believe  so,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  offered  $5,000  for  anybody  who  wotild 
furnish  evidence  that  would  disclose  the  identity  of  the  "syndicate'* 
that  was  supposed  to  have  put  up  the  money  to  elect  William  liori- 
mer  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hankcy.  And  you  did  not  get  any  such  evidence  after  tb 
exceedingly  liberal  offer? 

Mr.  I&ELEy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hankcy,  And  you  knew  at  the  time  that  it  was  common 
reported  that  men  could  be  obtained  in  Chicago  to  take  the  lives 
other  men  for  less  than  $100! 

Mr.  Keelev,  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  IlANEtY.  You  know  it  was  c<Mumonlv  reported  there;  did  yi 
not? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  No;  I  did  not.  This  story  of  which  you  speak  ai 
on  which  you  base  that  statement  was  printed  within  the  last  two  i 
three  months,  was  it  not.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  T  know;  but  are  conditions  different  in  Chicaf 
now  in  that  respect  from  what  they  were  when  you  published  thi 
notice  ( 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  had  never  seen  the  price  list  before.  I  had  nev» 
heard  of  it  until  this  recent  publication. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  That  is  not  what  I  nm  asking  you  about.  I  am  as! 
ing  you  about  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Chicago  at  the  tan 
you  published  that  notice  and  at  the  time  you  published  the  sdiedui 
of  pric&=. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Labor  or  political  conditions! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  conditions. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  the  labor  conditions  are  infinitely  wors 

Mr.  IIanecy.  I  mean  the  conditions  as  to  the  ability  of  anybod 
who  wanted  the  things  done  to  hire  men  to  take  the  lives  of  othf 
men.    That  is  the  condition  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  Keeij;y.  I  know  nothing  alxmt  that  condition. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Xo;  but  you  knew  that  it  was  reported  and  rumore 
in  Chicago  at  that  time  that  men  could  be  obtained  to  take  the  live 
of  other  men ! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.  sir,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  killed  in  th 
Tribune  office  by  falling  down  the  elevator  shaft? 

Mr. Keelev.  Killed? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  I  think. 

Mr.  Keelet.  We  killed  a  man — a  man  was  killed  five  or  six 

Mr. PIanecy.  When  vou  say  "we,"  do  you  mean  that  you  partici 
pated? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no.  Judge. 

Mr.HANEcv.  ^\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  "we"? 

Mr.  Keei.ev.  I  was  using  the  word  "  we  "  as  representing  the  com 
pany.  I  was  going  to  state  that  we  killed  a  man.  or  a  man  was  kille< 
in  an  elevator  shaft,  five  or  six  years  af^o.  T  think  I  know  what  yo 
are  driving  at  now.    The  man  was  not  killed  at  all. 

Mr. Hanecy.  What  did  happen  to  him! 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  beaten  up,  thrown  down  the  elevator  shaf 
and  shot  at. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  From  where  to  where! 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  on  the  mailing  floor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  the  number  of  it. 

Mr.  Keelev.  The  first  floor  below  the  street  level. 

Mr. Hakecv.  No;  but  where  was  lie  thrown  from! 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  say,  he  was  on  the  mailing  floor,  the  first  floor  below 
the  street  level,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  pressroom  floor — the  second 
floor  below  the  street  level. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  floors? 

ilr.  Keeley.  He  was  thrown  down  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  floor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  beaten  up  before  that  happened,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Kj:eley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  made  unconscious,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  happened  to  him  after  he  was  thrown  down 
the  elevator  shaft  to  the  floor  below  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not  in  Chicago  then.  Yes;  I  was.  I  left 
Chicago  that  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  because  of  that,  Judge;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  happened  to  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Then  he  was  thrown  down  the  elevator  shaft,  and  I 
think  the  fellow  that  was  after  him  jumped  down  on  him.  No;  he 
did  not.  Some  of  the  pressmen  or  stereotyj^ers  picked  up  this  man 
and  took  him  over  to  a  big  wash  basin  there,  and  started  to  wash  the 
blood  off  him;  and  the  fellow  who  was  after  him  came  down  after 
him  with  a  gun  and  shot  at  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  prostrate  and  unconscious,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  he  was  standing  up  at  this  big  wash  trough,  and 
was  being  washed  and  helped  by  some  of  the  other  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  drive  the  other  men  who  were  trying  to  re- 
lieve the  injured  man  away  from  him? 

Mr.  KJEELEY.  No ;  they  got  after  the  man  with  the  gun. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  men  who  were  helping  this  injured  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  shot  at  the  man  he  had  thrown  down  the  eleva- 
tor shaft  first,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  did,  judge;  as  he  came  down. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  bullet  strike  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  never  prosecuted,  was  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  never  arrested? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  never  indicted? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  no  prosecution  of  any  kind  was  made  against 
him  by  complaint,  indictment,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  either  the  Tribune  or  any  of  its  officers  or  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Na  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  man  who  was  thrown  down  the  elevator 
shaft  an  employee  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  IvEEi^Y.  I  think  he  had  been  until  that  morning  or  the  day 
before.    Mv  recollection  of  the  circumstance  is  that  ne  had  been 
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discharged,  and  that  he  came  in  there,  and  he  had  a  row  with  ' 
other  man  07er  the  amount  of  pay  that  was  due  him,  and  that 
first  pulled  a  gun  on  this  man  who  assaulted  him,  and  shot  at  h 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  no  shots  fired  ui 
the  man  who  threw  the  other  one  down  the  elevator  shaft  w 
down  and  fired  t 

Mr.  Keelet.  That  is  right.  Judge.  They  had  a  fight  for  the  g 
and  the  beat  each  other  up,  I  think,  with  the  butts  of  the  guns. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  man  who  threw  the  other  one  down 
employee  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  capacity! 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  circulation  department. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  is  called  the  "wrecking  gang"! 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  is  the  "  wrecking  gang,"  as  distinguished  fr 
the  circulating  department? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  have  no  "  wrecking  gang," 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  circulating  department  is  the  department  tl 
circulates  the  paper  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  provides  stai 
or  places  where  it  may  be  sold,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  men  who  go  around  from  the  Tribi 
office  to  see  that  nobody  else  disturbs  the  people  who  are  selli 
those  papers,  and  to  acquire  as  many  other  locations  that  are  des 
able  as  possible! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  men  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribi 
in  that  position! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Division  superintendents! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  men  who  are  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  they  call  them  division  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  what  their  names  are;  I  am  speaki 
of  the  employment. 

Mr,  Ke»:lky.  I  d«  not  know  exactly.  Judge — six  or  eight. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Do  they  have  anythmg  else  to  do  than  in  the  c 
culating  department? 

Mr.  Keelky.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  men  in  tl 
department  have  had  fights  with  other  men,  and  other  men  have  bt 
maimed  and  even  killed;  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  In  nur  department? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  that  department 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yon  spoke  of  the  division  superintendents — the  m 
who  go  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  am  siienking  of  the  circulating  department 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say.  do  you  mean  in  our  circulation  departmentl 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  only  know  what  you  mean  by  what  you  say.  Y 
said  "  in  our  department." 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  nur  circulation  department? 

The  Chairman.  As  you  understand  each  other,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keeij:y.  Yes;  I  have  asked  if  he  means  in  mir  circulation  i 
partment. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  have  been  maimed  or  killed  in  contests 
growing  out  of  locations,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Keeley.  None,  sir;  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Practically  every  newspaper  in  Chicago  published 
the  statement  that  men  could  he  hired  in  Chicago  to  take  the  lives  of 
other  men  for  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $100,  and  with  no  other 
motive  for  taking  the  lives  of  other  men  than  the  payment  of  those 
prices;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  say  they  did,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  that  I  thought  I  was  out  of  town  whto  that 
stonr  was  printed.' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  might  be ;  but 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  I  will  accept  your  statement  that  they  probably 
did.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  iid  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  you,  or  the  Tribune,  spent  more  than 
$20,000,  or  about  $20,000,  not  including  the  salaries  of  the  different 
emplojrees  of  the  Tribune  that  were  engaged  in  that  work,  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  the  charges  against  Senator  Lorimer,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  our  expenditures  were  about  $20,000. 

Senator  Gamble.  Does  that  $20,000  include  what  you  paid  the 
attorneys? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  they  would  have  been  on  the  payroll  anyway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  you  said,  in  answer  to  Senator  Gamble, 
that  it  covered  everything.  It  did  not  cover  the  salaries  that  were 
paid  to  the  different  employees  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  were  as- 
^gned  to  work  in  that  department,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  but  their  salaries  would  have  been  paid  just 
the  same  if  the  Lorimer  case  had  not  existed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  And  in  addition  to  the  $20,000  that  you  say 
you  expended,  you  offered  to  pay  $5,000  more  at  any  time  to  anybody 
who  would  furnish  evidence  of  the  so-called  "  syndicate  "  who  put  up 
the  money,  or  who  are  said  to  have  put  up  the  money,  to  elect  Sen- 
ator Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  still  you  did  not  get  any  evidence  of  that  kind 
other  than  that  vou  have  told  here  ? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  set  a  great  many  letters,  signed  and  tlli- 
simed — communications  of  different  kinds  ) 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charging  or  connecting  different  men  with  the  fiir- 
ni^ing  or  raising  or  disbursing  of  a  fund  for  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  How  many  letters? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kekley.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  approximately. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Hundreds. 
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Mr.  Hanecv,  Tliousandsi 

Mr.  Keeley.  No, 

Mr.  Hanect.  Hundreds; 

Mr.  Keeley.  Hundreds;  yes. 

Mr,  Hanect.  How  many  cuminunications  of  other  kinds  did  y 
get — other  than  letters! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Verbal  communications? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  kind — telephonic,  telegraphic,  or  oral. 

Mr.  KEfXEY.  Oh,  lots,  Judge ;  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  what "  lots"  means. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  say  how  many  conversations  I  have  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oil,  hundreds. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  comnmnications  of  one  kind  or  anoth 
that  related  to  nearly  or  practically  every  man  of  prominence  co 
nected  with  any  of  the  large  corporations? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Public-service. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  In  or  about  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley'.  Public- service  corporations. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  And  you  included  in  the  public-service  corporaCioi 
the  stock  yards  and  the  packing  companies? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  packing  companies  are  not  public-service  con 
panics,  are  they  ? 

The  CtiAiBMAN.  Did  you  not  go  into  that  very  tiiily  yesterday! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  I  am  only  asking  this  one  question  in  connection  wil 
this  other  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  said  that,  with  that  reservation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  AVhen  did  you  say  you  employed  McGuire 
T^Hiite  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Some  time  after  I  read  the  narrative,  which  wi 
about  the  12th  of  March,  or  somewhere  along  in  there. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  employed  them  for  what  purpose! 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  lielp  in  the  investigation  as  to  its  truth  or  ina* 
curacy. 

Senator  Fu,tcher.  You  ke|»t  them  employed  in  that  for  how  long 

Mr.  Keeley.  WTiat  employment  there  was  lasted  until  April  ] 
but,  as  T  stated  this  morning,  there  were  no  trips  of  investigatioi 
It  wa.s;  simply  an  examination  by  Mr.  McCJuirc  of  the  men  and  reac 
ing  the  documents. 

bcnafor  Fletcher.  Mr.  Wayman  testified  that  he  employed  Mi 
Guire  &  White's  agency  about  the  30th  of  April,  did  he  not? 
have  here,  page  381  of  the  former  record,  where  Mr.  Wayman  says 

I  don't  bellpvc  Hint  Mdiiilre  &  White  were  hired-  as  early  ae  the  25tli  i 
March.  My  hivosdiiiitliiii  w;is  sijirleil  i\t  thnt  time.  I  had  the  matter  mjrse 
for,  I  should  jiidfrc.  :i  wook  nr  10  rtiiys  hpfore  I  employed  .McGiilre  Sc  Wta1t«  t 
thnt  lime,  iiinl  I  kiinw  therp  hiid  liecii  milUiiiir  iif  ini.v  liiiiK)rt;ince  done. 

Mr.  Keelei'.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then  he  said  that  before  he  employed  thei 
he  in.sisted  that  they  should  be  I'eleased  by  you  and  the  Tribune  O 

Mr.  Keeley.    Yes,  wir. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  I  read  further,  from  page  380  of  the  former 
record : 

What  were  you  told? 

A.  I  was  told  that  there  had  been  no  investigation  made  to  any  extent  at  all, 
because  I  asked  Mr.  McGulre  what  they  knew  about  it,  and  he  said,  "  We  have 
done  nothing  toward  investigating  the  manuscript  of  White  at  all." 

Do  you  know  what  they  were  doing,  if  they  were  not  investigating 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say,  Senator,  that  my  recollection  is  that  the  manu- 
script was  turned  over  to  McGuire,  and  he  read  it,  and  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr.  White  on  the  matter,  and  examined  him  on  the 
matter. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  yet  McGuire  tells  Mr.  Wayman,  when  Mr. 
Wayman  engages  him,  this : 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — A.  "He  told  me  they  had  made  no  investigation  as 
to  the  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not  explain  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  publislied  the  story,  anyway,  on  the  30th  of 
April  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  learned  the  night  before,  that 

Senator  Gamble.  The  McGuire  &  TVnite  Agency  had  been  of  no 
particular  service  to  you  in  determining  your  judgment  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  story  before  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Except  in  so  far  as  I  had  Mr.  McGuire's  judgment 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  after  he  had  read  it  and  talked  with  Mr. 
White. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  not  from  any  examination  or  investigation 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  decided  to  publish  the  story  on  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  the  29th  of  April,  1910.  after  you  got  a  telephonic  com- 
munication from  Alfred  Austrian,  your  attorney,  that  Mr.  Wayman, 
the  State's  attorney,  was  going  to  call,  or  had  called,  a  special  grand 
jury  to  meet  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  decide  to  publish  the  White  story 
until  the  State's  attorney  notified  your  attorney  that  he,  the  State's 
attorney,  was  going  to  call  a  special  grand  jury  to  investigate  the 
White  story? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  not  the  fact.  You  assume  something  of  which 
I  had  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wherein  is  there  a  difference  between  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  and  my  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  I  decided  to  publish  the 
slory  after  Mr.  Wayman  had  informed  Mr.  Austrian  that  he  would 
call  a  special  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  White  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  I  never  made  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  the  facts? 
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Mr.  Keei^y.  The  facts  are  as  I  stated  them,  that  Mr.  AustriaD  t< 
me  that  there  would  be  a  special  grand  jury,  he  understood,  to  inv 
ti^te  this  western  Indiana  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Yes;  and  other  matters? 

Mr.  Keelev.  My  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  this  grand  ji 
would  be  called  specifically  for  that,  and  said  it  would  be  a  good  ti 
to  print  this  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  State's  attorney  had  to  file  a  petition,  under  1 
laws  of  Illinois,  asking  some  judge  of  the  criminal  court  to  enter 
order  calling  a  special  grand  jury,  and  was  required  to  state  in  1 
p^ition  the  purpose  for  which  the  State's  attorney  desired,  and  1 
court  was  asked,  to  call  a  special  grand  jury  to  investigate.  That 
the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Kf.ei.ey.  I  do  not  know  the  legal  processes.  Judge. 

Mr.  ilANEtY,  You  do  know  that  the  StateV  attorney  did  file 
petition  asking  the  judge  of  the  oiiminal  court  of  Cook  County  to  c 
a  special  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  what  you  c 
the  western  Indiiina  matter  mid  other  matters,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  kiieiv  wlicn  Alfred  Austrian,  your  attorney,  t: 
you  thiu  over  llie  ififplume  iit  your  fiirni  in  ^Tieaton,  that  a  spQc 
grand  jury  was  to  be  called,  tliat  the  \\'hite  matter  would  come  I 
fore  that  grand  jury,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assinneil  that  it  would,  if  I  printed  the  story  t 
next  d^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  why  you  hurriedly  came  from  your  farm 
WTieaton  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  KEEiJiY.  Yes, 

Mr,  IL^.vErY,  And  signed  the  contract  with  \Miite,  and  paid  t 
$1,250  in  ciish,  and  ordered  the  publication  of  the  White  story  for  t 
next  morning,  the  30th  of  Aprd? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamkle.  That  is.  vou  were  anxious  to  publish  the  sto 
before  the  mutter  was  the  subject  of  investigation  oefore  the  grai 

f'ury.  so  that  your  pajifr  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  pu 
ication  of  the  information? 

Mr.  Keeley,  Surely. 

Senator  Ga.mble.  It  was  ;i  newspaper  proposition? 

Mr,  Keeley,  There  was  cjiiite  a  lot  of  fussing  about  that;  yes, 

Mr,  Hanecy,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  was  not  your  purpose, 
your  intention  at  all.  Mr,  Keeley.  but  that  you  decided  to  publish  ti 
story  only  wlien  you  found  that  the  State's  attorney  would  take 
before  a  grand  jury  for  the  uidictment  of  somebody? 

Mr,  Keeley.  That  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Di*!  you  not  turn  the  White  story  over  to  Mr,  Wa 
man,  tlie  State's  attorney  for  Cook  County,  for  investigation  to  asc* 
tain  whether  he.  the  State's  uttornov.  would  present  it  to  the  grai 
jury  for  indictment  against  tlie  parties  charged,  or  some  of  them? 

Mr,  Keeij;v,  I  did  not.  sir.  I  turned  it  over  to  him  because 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  turn  it  over  to  him  as  the  law  oflicei;  ■ 
Cook  County,  for  such  use  as  he  .should  make  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  White  that  tliat  was  not  a  new 
paper  story  alone,  but  it  was  one  for  the  criminal  court  and  tl 
criminal  officers  of  Cook  County  to  deal  with? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  Mr.  Wayman  that  when  you  gave  it  to 
him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  gave  it  to  him  with  that  purpose  in  view,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  Mr.  Wayman,  who  was  the  law  officer,  the 
criminal  law  officer  of  Cook  County,  yes;  for  his  examination  and 
action,  if  he  felt  action  was  required. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  not  anything  that  would  prevent 
you  from  publishing  the  WTiite  story  at  any  time  before  the  1st  of 
April,  1910,  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes ;  there  w  ere  several  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  were  in  a  bad  labor  snarl  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  settled? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  settled  the  latter  part  of  April,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  in  existence  on  the  25th  of  April,  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  One  part  of  it  was,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  spread. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  you  published  the  Tribune  right  along,  did 
you  not,  every  day? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  at  its  normal  size ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  waiting  for  the  publi- 
cation of  that  story  until  you  founa  what  the  State's  attorney  of 
Cook  County  would  do  with  the  story  that  you  had  turned  over  to 
him,  and  sent  White  to  see  him  in  relation  to? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  State's  attorney  of  Cook 
County  told  your  attorney,  Alfred  Austrian,  before  Mr.  Austrian 
telephoned  to  you  at  Wheaton,  that  he,  Wayman.  the  State's  attorney 
of  Cook  County,  was  going  to  present  the  White  matter  to  the  grand 
jury  and  indict  some  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  this  honorable  committee  yesterday  or  the 
day  before — I  think  it  was  yesterday— that  Alfred  Austrian,  of  the 
firm  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  I^latt,  was  the  attorney  for  the 
liquor  interests  in  the  prosecutions  which  were  carried  on  by  the 
then  State's  attorney,  Mr.  Healy,  against  the  different  saloon  keepers 
in  Chicago  for  keeping  their  places  open  on  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy  and 
publicity  and  so  forth,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was,  Jud^e. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  ls  an  organization  in  Chicago  known  as 
the  United  Societies  for  Personal  Liberty,  or  Self  Government? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  the  latter  part  of  the  title.  I  know  it 
as  the  United  Societies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  other  united  societies? 

Mr.  Keeley.  This  is  known  as  The  United  Societies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  United  Societies  for  Local  Self  Government? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  probably  it. 
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Mr.  HitNEt^'Y.  And  that  society  was  much  interested,  and  c 
active,  in  the  question  of  the  closing  of  the  saloons  on  Sunday, 
it  not  ( 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hasecy.  And  Alfred  Austrian  represented  the  United  Si 
ties  in  those  proseciititms,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  defended  them,  yes. 

Mr.  H.^NECY.  And  after  the  prosecutions  and  the  trials  of  a  g 
many  cases,  there  was  u  primarj"  in  Cook  County,  was  there  not! 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  that  primary  Mr.  Healy  was  a  candidate 
noniiniition  for  State's  attorney  for  the  second  term,  and  John  E. 
Wavman  was  the  opposing  candidate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  On  the  Republican  ticket;  yes. 

Mr.  IIane<y.  They  were  both  on  the  Republican  ticket  at 
primary-  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr,  IIanecy.  And  the  United  Societies  and  Alfred  Austrian,  t 
attorney,  were  very  active  in  sup[)ort  of  John  E.  W.  Wayman  in  i 
primary  campai^,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  were.  They  fouglit  Mr.  Healy  bitterly — 
a  moment.  Judge,  t  know  the  United  Societies  did.  I  do  not  ki 
what  Mr,  Austrian  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  attomev  for  the  United  Societies,  was 
not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr,  Haxecy,  And  the  result  was  that  John  E,  W.  Wayman 
nominated  at  those  primaries? 

Mr.  Keelkv.  He  was, 

Mr.  irA>ErY.  And  Alfred  Austrinn  e-cnt  out  a  circular  letter, 
he  not.  til  the  different  saloon  men  that  he  had  defended,  and  oth 
and  to  nieiiil)ers  of  tlie  United  Societies,  advocating  the  support 
John  E.  W.  Wavmini  at  those  primaries? 

Mr.  Kekley.  t  do  not  know  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yon  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Keeu;y.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

>Ir.  Hanecy.  Mr,  Wayman  was  nominated  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ITanecv.  -\nd  then  there  was  a  very  bitter  contest  at 
election,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Wayman  was  elected? 

Mr.  KKErj:v.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  United  Societies  and  the  liquor  inten 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian  supported  Mr,  Wayman? 

Mr.  Kekley.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Austrian  did.  I 
sume  he  did.     He  never  told  me  how  he  voted  or  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  others  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,     The  United  Societies  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  liquor  interests? 

Mr.  Kekley,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  know  that  Mr.  Austrian  was  very  act 
in  support  of  Mr.  Wayman  in  that  campaign,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  it  could  justly  be  said  he  was  active. 
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Mr.  HLanecy.  The  election  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
iSrst  Monday  in  November  of  that  year,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  men  elected  did  not  take  office  until  the 
first  Monday  of  December  following,  did  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  all  took  office 

Mr.  Keeley  (interrupting).  I  assume  that  is  correct,  Jud^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Between  the  election  and  the  taking  of  office  oy  the 
men  elected  prosecutions  were  started  against  the  men,  or  many  of 
the  men,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Wayman  at  the  primaries,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Healv,  under  the  law  there,  had  to  go  Out 
of  office  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  December  following? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  before  Mr.  Healy  went  out  of  office  he  applied 
to  Judge  Chytraus,  who  was  then  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  and 
had  been  a  partner  of  Gov.  Deneen,  and  is  now  a  partner  or  Mr. 
Healy,  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  State's  attorney  to  prosecute 
those  parties  who  had  aided  Mr.  Wayman  in  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  State's  attorney,  specially  appointed  by 
Judge  Chytraus,  held  office  for  the  purpose  of  those  prosecutions 
after  Mr.  Healy  went  out  of  office,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection ;  yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Were  those  the  Sunday  closing  cases,  Judge, 
that  you  are  now  referring  to? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  I  am  talking  now.  Senator,  of  alleged  fraud  at 
the  primaries. 

The  men  who  supported  Mr.  Wayman  at  the  primaries,  and  had 
helped  him  to  success  at  the  primaries,  were  prosecuted  by  the  then 
State's  attorney,  Mr.  Healy? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  that.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  your  office  and  by  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  was  prosecuted  for  aiding  Mr.  Wayman. 
You  mean  charges  were  made  that  men  had  perpetrated  frauds  at; 
the  primaries,  and  those  men  were  prosecuted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  cases  were  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
liquor  cases? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ycfe. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Senator. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Loesch  was  appointed  by  Judge  Chytraus  special 
State's  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  those  primary  cases,  Was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  a  special  ffrand  jury  called  to  investigate 
and  indict  parties  connected  with  the  primaries  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  ICfiELEY.  That  is  my  information,  Judge. 
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Mr.  IIanecv.  And  several  hundred  indictments  vrere  found  ag 
as  many  different  parties  by  that  special  grand  jury,  for  chi 
growine  out  of  that  primiiry  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  a  large  number  of  indictments  were  found. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  And  when  Mr.  Healy  went  out  of  office  on  the 
Monday  in  December  of  tliat  year,  and  Mr.  Wayman,  the  man 
was  elected,  took  office,  Mr.  Wayman  tried  to  dismis))  the  in 
ment  that  had  been  procured  by  if  rank  J.  Loesch,  the  special  St 
attorney,  before  the  special  grand  jury  called  for  that  purpose, 
he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  yotir  statement  of  that,  Judge.  I  do 
recollect. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  You  know,  generally,  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  there  was  a  fuss;  and  it  went  to  the  supi 
court,  and  it  was  knocked  out. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  that  he  tried  to  dismiss  the  im 
ment,  Judge?  He  tried  to  discharge  Loesch — not  to  dismiss 
indictment. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  probably  got  a  little  bit  ahead  of  the  events. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it,  except  that  it  sa 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Wayman  to  state  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  defending  him  now,  and  were  not  tl 

Mr.  Healy.  I  hold  no  brief  for  him  or  for  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Mr.  Wayman  did  claim,  when  he  took  office,  thai 
special  State's  attorney  appointed  by  Judge  Chytraus,  Mr.  Frar 
Loesi-h.  could  no  longer  appear  as  prosecuting  officer  of  the  coi 
even  in  those  cases,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley'.  I  believe  he  did.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  court  decided  against  hiui  on  that, 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believe  so.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  Mr.  Wayman  threatened  to  dismiss 
indictments  procured  by  Mr,  Frank  J.  Loesch.  special  State's  a 
ney,  from  that  grand  jury,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember  that,  Judge.  I  do  not  remei 
the  details  of  this  at  nil. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  knocked  out  all 
proceedings,  and  they  were  held  invalid,  and  dismissed,  afti 
great  many  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  know  one  case  went  up  there,  and  it  was  dec 
adversely,  and  that  destroyed  everything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  deistroyed  the  whole  proceedings? 

Mr.  Keeley,  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Mr.  Austrian  was  quite  active  in  that  li( 
tion,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  contest  on  Mr.  Wayman's  prir 
election,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is.  Mr,  Healy  and  his  friends  made  a  coi 
and  claimed  that  Mr.  Wayman  was  not  nominated  at  the  di 
primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  was  n  contest  and  a  claim  of  fraudulent  vi 
or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  IIanecy.  And  that  was  taken  before  Judge  Rinaker.  then 
judge  of  the  county  court? 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  this  bear  on  the  question  we  are  in- 
vestigating, Judge? 

Mr.  IIankcy.  It  shows.  Senator,  the  conditions  that  existed  there; 
the  l)itterness,  the  virulence  and  the  extreme  to  which  the  condi- 
tions went  at  that  time;  and  it  sliows  just  what  has  been  proven  here 
in  other  directions. 

ScMiator  Kenyon.  Is  it  claimed  that  Mr.  Keeley  had  anything  to 
do  with  Mr.  Austrian  in  his  defense  of  these  cases  "arising  out  of  that 
primary  ? 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  It  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keeley  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  were  the  strongest  advocates  of  Mr.  Healy's  nomination  at 
the  primaries. 

Air.  Healy.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  Judge,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  Tribune  for  Mr.  Waynian? 

Mr.  He.\ly.  No. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  made  no  recommendations.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  did  not  make  any  recommendations,  but  it  did 
support  Mr.  Healy,  and  it  did  oppose  Mr.  Wayman.  Will  you  say 
now.  that  the  Tribune  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  Kf:ei^y.  \Miy,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.     It  did  not  oppose  or  support  him. 

Mr.  ILvNECY.  It  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Wayman  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  printed  a  list  of  recommendations,  and  there  was 
no  recommendation  on  the  State  attorney's  office.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  you  did  publish  articles  that  did  oppose 
John  E.  W.  Wayman's  nomination  at  that  primary  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Show  them  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Suppose  we  did.    I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  that  bear  on  this  situation?  I  can 
see  that  Mr.  Austrian's  connection  with  certain  matters  might  bear 
on  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  shows  this,  Senator  Kenyon :  Not  only  the  condi- 
tions there,  but  the  close  alliance,  between  Mr.  Austrian,  the  attorney 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  man  who  had  recommended  and 
supported  and  induced  the  support  of  the  United  Societies  for  Local 
Sell-Government  for  Mr.  Wayman;  and  that  he  was  in  a  position, 
when  Mr.  Wayman  took  office  as  State's  attorney,  to  get  the  very 
kind  of  a  telephone  message  that  he  telephoned  to  Mr.  Keeley  at 
A^Hieaton  on  the  29th  of  April,  that  he,  Mr.  Wayman,  was  going  to 
call  or  had  ordered  or  requested  an  order  for  a  special  grand  jurv; 
'  and  it  was  after  Mr.  Keeley  got  that  telephonic  message  from  Mr. 
Austrian  that  he  hurriedlv  left  his  farm  at  AVheaton  and  came  to 
Chicago  and  signed  the  contract  with  White  and  ordered  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  the  next  morning;  and  by  that  grand  jury  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  and  others  were  indicted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  I  see  your  theory  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  connecting  link. 
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Now,  Mr.  Stenographer,  please  read  the  last  question. 
(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keeley  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  were 
the  strongest  advocates  of  Mr.  Healy*s  nomination  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  we  were  not  the  strongest  supporters  of  Mr. 
Healy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did  not  support  anyone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  support  Mr.  Wayman,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did  not  support  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  right. 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  were  on  the  fence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  fence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  "no-action"  fence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  a  special  grand  jury  was  called  by  Mr. 
Wayman,  and  he  gave  that  information  to  Mr.  Austrian,  and  Mr. 
Austrian  gave  it  to  you,  the  special  grand  iury  being  called  for  the 
purpose  or  inve.stigating  some  Western  Indiana  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  my  recollection ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  said  that  Judge  Henley  was  indicted? 

Mr.  Keblby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Henley  had  been  the  attorney  for  the  Western 
Indiana  Railwav  Co.? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  order  for  the  calling  of  a  special  grand 
jury  named  that  matter  and  other  matters,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  The  order  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  will  show.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  saw  the 
order. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nothing  taken  up  by  that  special  grand 
jury  except  the  Western  Indiana  matter,  and  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
or  the  White  story  matter,  was  there? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Henley  was  indicted  by  that  special  grand 
jury,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  he  was  indicted,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  he  was  indicted  by  that  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  never  been  tried,  has  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  he  has.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
status  of  the  case  is. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  At  what  time  was  he  indicted?  When  was  the 
indictment  returned? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Keeley.  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  the  time  that  special  grand  jury  was  called. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  grand  jury  was  convened  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1910. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Has  he  ever  been  arraigned,  or  plead? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  arraigned.  That  is  my  recollection*  I  do 
not  know  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  first  indictments  by  that  special  grand  jury  were  against 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  others,  connected  with  the  White  story, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Browne  case  was  taken  up  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting  of  that  special  grand  jury,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Wavman  says  that  grand  jury  was  called 
the  29th  of  April. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  got  the  order  the  veir  day  that  it  was  telephoned 
by  Alfred  Austrian  to  Mr.  Keeley  at  Wneaton. 

Senator  Gamble.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  called  on  the  29th, 
but  convened  on  the  2a  of  May. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  a  little  independent  recollection  on  that,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  recollecti<Mi. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  called  for,  I  think,  a  Mondajr.  Monday  was 
the  2d  of  May.  The  petition  for  the  special  m-and  jury  was  fited  on 
the  29th,  and  the  order  was  obtained  for  the  calun^  of  a  special 
grand  jury  on  the  29th;  and  that  is  the  day  that  AliFed  Austrian 
telephoned  to  Mr.  Keeley,  at  his  farm  in  Wheaton,  that  a  special 
grand  jury  would  be  called,  and  Mr.  Keeley  hurri^  into  Chicago 
and  signed  his  contract  with  White  to  pay  him  $3,500,  and  he  did 
pay  him  $1,250  that  day  and  $250  before  that  time,  and  ordered  the 
publication  of  the  story  for  the  next  mcHming. 

Senator  Kei^yon.  How  did  Mr.  Austrian  know  the  grand  jury 
was  to  be  called? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  tell  me  that;  but  my  recollection  is — ^I 
may  be  wrong  on  this,  as  it  is  just  an  indistinct  recollection  which 
was  brought  up  by  this  conversation — that  when  I  got  in  from 
Wheaton  that  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  I  saw  a  story  in  the  Evening 
News  about  the  calling  of  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  for  Mr.  Henley,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did  not  say  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  the  order  aay  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  order  said,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  order  for  the  special  grand  jury  or  the  pe- 
tition asking  for  the  order  mention  the  White  story  or  the  Browne 
case,  or  any  other? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  observe  in  Mr.  Wayman's  testimony  in  the  first 
hearing,  at  page  368,  this  question  and  answer : 

Q.  T  direct  your  attention  to  tlie  date  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  May,  1909. 
Was  there  a  si)ecial  grand  jury  convened  in  Cook  County,  IlL? — A.  It  was  con- 
vened on  the  2d  of  May,  and  was  in  sesBiou  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  right.  The  order  was  entered  and  the 
application  made  for  the  order  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  day  the 
White  contract  was  signed  by  the  Tribune. 

The  Western  Indiana  matter  that  you  say  Judge  Henley  was  con- 
nected with,  and  which  resulted  in  an  indictment  against  Judge 
HenleVr  was  a  charge  that  he  had  received  $46,000,  or  some  other 
sum  of  money,  belonging  to  the  Western  Indiana  Co.,  and  that  it 
was  paid  out  by  him  for  some  purpose  without  authority  of  the 
Western  Indiana  Co.  or  its  officers;  and  Mr.  Jdbn  C.  Fetzer,  who 
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had  been  a  real-estate  agent  for  the  Western  Indiana  Railway 
was  said  to  have  received  $46,000,  or  n  large  part  of  that  money, 
which  .Tiidge  Henley  was  indicted.  That  is  the  substaDce  of  ii 
it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  accept  your  statement.  Judge,  without  knon 
anything  about  the  details, 

Mr.  H.\NECY.  And  Maver.  Meyer,  Anptrinn  &  Piatt  were  at 
neys  for  John  C.  Fetzer  in  that  matter,  were  they  not  ? 

Sir.  KeSi^v.  T  belie\-e  they  did  represent  Mr.  Fetzer  after  tl 
ye.'^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  suit  commenced  against  John  C.  Fel 
and  another  party  ? 

Mr.  Keelet.  Some  fellow  up  at  Evanston.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  former  president  of  the  W 
crn  Indiana  Railway  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keelbt.  Yes. 
■  Mr.  Hanecy.  To  compel  them  to  account? 

Mr.  Kbblby.  To  make  restitution  for  a  lot  of  money  stolen  in  c 
nection  with  a  real-estate  deal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  proceeding  was  to  compel  the  officers  i 
others  to  pay  back,  or  make  restitution,  was  it  not* 

Mr.  Keelby.  Yea.  The  rtory  was  that  they  had  acted  as  real-esi 
ngentE^  for  the  railroad,  I  believe,  and  had  purchased  the  prope 
first  themselves,  and  then  raised  the  prices  and  taken  the  differe 
out  of  the  railroad ;  and  the  president  of  the  road  was  in  with  it 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  in  that  litigation  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austriar 
Piatt  represented  John  C.  Fetzer,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  About  that  time  the  special  grand  jury  was  call 
or  while  the  matter  was  pending  a  special  grand  jury  was  called 
Mr.  Wayman,  to  investigate  the  Westem  Indiana  matter,  and  it 
suited  in  an  indictment  of  Judge  Henley,  the  president  of  the  cc 
pany,  and  that  indictment  was  found  on  the  testimony  of  John 
Fetzer  and  others,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  do  not  know.  Judge, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  not  that  indictment  found  with  the  view 
compelling  Mr.  Henley  to  tell  all  about  the  facts  in  that  case,  or 
compel  the  Western  Indiana  Railway  Co.  to  dismiss  the  suit  agai 
John  C.  Fetzer  and  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  absolutely  no  information  along  that  line  s 
no  knowledge, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nothing  done  by  that  grand  jury  and  th 
were  no  indictments  found  and  no  matter  investigated  except 
Judpie  Henley  matter  and  the  Lee  O'Seil  Browne  indictment  or 
White  story? 

Mr.  Keeixy.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  there  was  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  records 
the  grand  jury  were. 

Ah-.  Hanecy.  Have  you  anything  in  mind,  now,  that  was  done 
that  special  grand  jurv  or  that  was  presented  to  it  for  considerat 
except  the  Judge  Henley  matter  and  the  AVhite  story? 
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• 

Mr.  Keei^y.  I  know  of  nothing  at  all;  but  I  do  not  know  every- 
thing that  the  grand  jur}'  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  some  conferences  with  Mr.  Wayman 
prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prior  to  what,  Senator? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Prior  to  that  grand  jury,  called  April  29. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  met  him  first  on  about  April  1,  when  I  turned  this 
document  over  to  him.  I  think  I  met  him  once  after  that;  I  think 
about  a  week  subsequent  to  that.  After  that  I  may  have  had  one 
or  two  telephone  talks  with  him,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  had 
only  two  or  possibly  three  physical  conversations  with  him — that  is, 
face  to  face  conversations. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  the  calling  of  the  grand  jury  discussed 
by  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  your  understanding,  Mr.  Keelev,  that  on 
the  matters  that  Mr.  Hanecy  has  questioned  you  about,  tne  firm  of 
Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  with 
the  State  attornev's  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  ft  would  seem  to  be  the  motive  that  Judge  Hanecy 
is  suggesting. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  firm  had 
great  influence  with  the  State  attorney's  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  Mr.  Austrian  and  Mr.  Wayman  were  friends. 
What  influence  that  friendship  exerts  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  to  Mr.  Mayer,  what  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  association  with 
Mr.  Wayman.  I  simply  know  that  Mr.  Waj'man  and  Mr.  Austrian 
are  good  friends.  What  influence  that  friendship  has,  I  do  not  know. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Austrian  is  an  honorable  man,  and  I  assume  that 
Mr.  Wayman  is. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  influenced  at  all  in  your  choice  of 
counsel  bv  the  fact  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Austrian  with  the  State's 
attorney  f 

Mr.  Keeley.  Senator,  that  point  has  been,  in  a  way,  dwelt  on  here. 
It  was  not  a  choice  of  counsel.    They  had  been  our  attorneys. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  had  been? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes;  they  had  been,  and  were  at  the  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  had  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Keeley.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  did  not  go  out 
into  the  street  and  select  Mr.  Austrian.  His  firm  were  the  attorneys 
for  the  Tribune  Co.,  and  had  been  for  years. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  had  been  for  years,  you  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Had  you  no  other  attorneys? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  Mr.  Beall  sometimes  acted.  We  had  other 
attorneys  in  one  case,  when  Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Morrill  acted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  Mr.  Austrian  your  attorney  before  the  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  present  firm? 

Mr.  Ejeei-£Y.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.    He  was  a  member  of  the  firm. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  You  diflferentiate  as  to  Mr.  Austrian.  Do  you 
not  employ  the  firm?     * 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  bills  are  made  out  by  the  firm,  Senator,  and  the 
checks  are  sent  to  the  firm.  In  this  matter  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone  other  than  Mr.  Austrian.  I  consulted  no  one  elae.  In  other 
business  matters  Mr.  Levi  Mayer  and  Isaac  Meyer  and  Mr.  Piatt 
have  acted;  but  they  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  case,  as  far  as  I  know ;  not  with  me  personally. 

Mr.  Hakeoy.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  no 
other  attorneys  at  that  time  except  Mayer,  Mever,  Austrian  &  Piatt 
and  Mr.  Beall  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  Mr.  Morrill? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  not  know  that  Alfred  S.  Trude  was  attorney 
for  the  Tribune  Co.  at  that  time  ?  And  do  you  not  know  that  Judge 
Payne  was  also  attorney  for  the  Tribune  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kbblay.  Mr.  Payne  was  retained  in  a  libel  suit  years  before 
Igr  some  one.  Somebody  called  him  in  in  one  case,  as  I  remember  it, 
a  case  out  in  Iowa.  I  do  Bot  think  Mr.  Trude  has  done  anything 
for  the  Tribune  for  a  number  of  years,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Do  you  not  know  that  A.  S.  Trude  has  now  priding 
on  his  docket  cases  in  which  he  is  defending  the  Chicago  Tribune? 
And  do  you  not  know  that  he  turned  over  some  of  tho^  cases  to  John 
Barton  Payne,  and  that  John  Barton  Payne  now  appears  as  th« 
attomev  for  the  Tribune  in  some  of  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Judge,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Trude  has  a  case  on  his 
docket  for  us.  I  have  not  consulted  him  for  years.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  has  tried  a  case  for  years.  I  have  knowledge  at  this  moment 
of  only  one  case  that  John  Barton  Payne  has  tried,  and  that  was 
the  case  of  a  woman  out  in  Iowa,  who  sued  us  for  libel,  beeanae  in 
a  Duffy  Pure  Malt  Whisky  advertisement  her  picture  was  used  as 
that  of  a  trained  nurse  who  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  tlvis  whisky, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  president  of  the  Wcnnan's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  this  little  Iowa  town.     [Laughter.] 

n\Tiereupon,  at  12.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  uutU  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

Al-T^R  RECESS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  KEELEY— Resumed . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley.  when  you  spoke  of  the  list  of  prices  that 
the  papers  in  Chicago  published  as  the  compensation  for  the  taking 
of  the  lives  of  anybody,  do  you  remember  who  gave  the  list  of  prices 
or  the  schedule  of  prices? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  Moss  Enright? 

Mr.  Keei^.y.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  Altman — what  was  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  were  two.  Vincent  and 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Vincent  Altnian.     What  was  the  other  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Victor,  was  it  not?  Were  there  not  two  Altman 
boys  ? 
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Mr.  PIamjcy.  Was  Altman  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune  at  any 
time  i 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not,  I  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Moss  Enright  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  the  ciroulation  department,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  How  long  was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  few  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  say  from  the  fall  of  1010  until  some  time 
this  spring. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Were  either  of  the  Altmans  in  the  employ  of  the 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  recollection  is  they  were  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  Altman  was  working  on  the  Examiner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  Examiner? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  cme  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kjsbley.  Vincent.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  do  not  state 
it  as  a  fact,  but  I  give  you 'that  recollection,  so  that  I  may  make 
more  plain  my  statement  that  I  do  not  think  he  was  working  on 
the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  in  charge  of  your 
circulating  department? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Annenberg. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Max. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  he  employed  before  he  went  to  the 
Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  On  the  Chicago  American?  » 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  go  to  the  Tribune  from  the  Chicago 
American? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  the  summer  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  the  summer  of  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy'.  Did  he  take  with  him  the  men  who  were  in  his  crew 
or  combination  or  circulating  department,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called  in  different  places? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  brought  with  him  some  assistants;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  one  of  the  men  that  he  took  from  the  Chicago 
Examiner  to  the  Tribune,  Moss  Enright? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believe  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Moss  Enright  is  one  of  the  men  who  is  called  an 
active  man  in  the  "  wrecking  crews  "? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was,  yes,  sir;  a  labor-crew  wrecker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  work  that  he  was  doing  on  the  Tribune  was 
going  around  to  the  different  stands  where  the  Tribune  or  other 
papers  wer.e  being  sold,  and  looking  after  the  circulation  of  the  Trib- 
une, or  the  noncirculation  of  other  papers. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  not  the  noncirculation  of  other  papers.  Yes;  he 
was  looking  after  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  day. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Moss  Enright  is  not  a  literary  fellow,  is  hef 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir;  not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  labor-wrecking  crew. 

Mr,  Keeley.  So  I  learned  subsequently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  does  that  mean* 

Mr.  Keelet.  The  labor  situation  in  Chicago  has  been  s 
«ie 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  just  want  to  know  what  that  term  means. 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  have  been  two  "wrecking  crews"  there  i 
the  various  unions  in  one  trade  have  been  split,  od»  aide  has  b 
fighting  the  other,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  year  they  h 
had  gangs  of  murderers  out 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Murderenf 

Mr,  KzELBY.  Yes;  murderers;  cold-blooded  murderers,  and  tl 
have  been  killing  on  both  sides.  That  describes  the  "  wreck 
crew."  , 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  have  killed  a  great  many  men,  have  thi 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  number  of  people  have  been  killed,  some  of 
members  of  the  crews  have  been  killed.  They  have  had  their 
temal  troubles. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  And  a  great  many  other  men  have  been  maimed  i 
suffered  severe  physical  violence  from  the  wrecking  crews? 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  one  of  those  men  you  say  is  Moss  Earightf 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  on  the  Tribune  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  from  the  fall  of  1910  until  when! 

Mr.  Keeley.  Until  T  found  out  what  he  was  doing,  when  I  fi: 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "What  is  the  date  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  in  the  spring:  I  told  vou  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  spring  of  1911  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  that  i.s  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  month? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  Ho  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Do  you  know  the  nnmes  of  the  men  who  are  in  tl 
circulating  dpparfnient  that  you  refer  to,  on  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Max  Annenlierg  has  charge  of  it,  and  I  do  not  kn 
the  name  of  a  single  man  working  nnderhim. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  Moss  Enright? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  certainlv :  when  I  found  out  who  he  was  a 
fired  him.  I  got  his  name,  t  can  give  you  the  names  of  three  otl 
people  that  Mr.  Annenberg  had  over  there  that  I  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  who  are  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Walter  Stevens,  Jim  Reagan,  and — well,  I  can  oi 
give  you  the  namt-^  of  two.  There  is  another  one  of  thera.  Thi 
were  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Gentleman? 

Mr.  Kleley.  No:  I  do  not  think  they  were  Grentleman. 

Mr.  H.vNECY.  Were  they  of  the  Gentleman  family?  You  knov 
do  not  mean  that  as  a  title,  but  as  a  name. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  I  know.  I  do  not  think  so.  Judge.  I  do  i 
know.    T  will  say  that  we  hod  Mr.  Enright  and  Walter  Stevens  a 
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the  other  man  whom  I  mentioned,  and  another  man;  but  what  his 
name  was  I  do  not  remember.  You  probably  have  it  there,  and  it 
mav  recall  it  to  mv  mind. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  One  of  the  two  men  whose  name  is  Gentleman  wlis 
murdered  not  lonff  ago  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Keeley.  'i  es :  a  man  named  Gentleman  was  killed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Somebody  went  right  up  to  him  and  put  a  gun  to  his 
stomach  and  fired  it  and  killed  him, 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  that  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  in  a  saloon 
there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  on  State  Street. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  it  that  did  the  killing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  somebody  confess  tiiat  he  did  the  killing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  think  he  confessed,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  confession  was  really  accepted  as  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  Moss  Enright? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Moss  Enright;  yes.  He  said  he  killed  him  in  self- 
defense,  and  that  he.  Gentleman,  had  killed  Altman.  On  the  other 
hand,  Enright  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Altman.  En- 
right said  that  he  killed  in  self-defense  the  man  who  killed  Altman. 
Enright  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Altman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  man,  Gentleman? 
There  are  two  members  of  the  family  called  Gentleman,  and  they 
go  by  nicknames — Dutch  ?     One  of  them  was  called  Dutch  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  Dutchy  Enright — that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  one  was  called  Dutch. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Dutch  Gentleman? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  and  Moss  Enright 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  Gentlemans  was  called  Dutch  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  Dutchy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dutch  or  Dutchy.    What  is  the  name  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  other — not  Dutch — that  was  killed? 

Mr  Keeley.  I  don't  remember  which  one  was  killed.  I  know  a 
Gentleman  was  killed — a  man  named  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Healy.  Peter  is  the  name  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  Peter  just  got  out  of  the  penitentiary  a  little 
while  ago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  not  that  stated  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  it  might  have  been  stated;  yes,  sir;  but  I  don't 
remember  those  things,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Tribune  did  not  report  the  confession  of  Mr. 
Enright  that  he  had  killed  Gentleman,  aid  it,  when  it  printed  thle 
story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did  not  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  did  not  give  the  name  of  Moss  Enright  as  the 
man  who  did  the  killing  or  who  killed  Gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  don't  know  whether  we  did  or  whether  we  did  not. 
The  paper  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Moss  Enright  made  a  confession  that 
he  killed  Gentleman,  didn't  you  ? 
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Mr,  Kkeley.  I  only  knew  what  I  read  in  the  paper  or  was  tolc 
the  office,  and  I  have  no  recollection  about  the  details  of  that  st< 
If  you  are  driving  at  the  fact  that  I  suppressed  it,  I  will  say  that  I 
not  suppress  it. 

Mr.  IIajjecy.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  or  anybody  else  woi 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  we  would  not  suppre&s  it.  Read  what  we  s 
editorially  about  these  labor  murders, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Moss  Enright  say  at  the  time  that  he  c 
fessed  to  murdering  (Jentleman  that  he  worked  for  the  Chid 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  don't  you  know  that  the  Tribune  did  not  pr 
that  part  of  his  confession? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  paper  is  the  best  evidence 
that.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  it.  I  know  tl 
he  did  work  for  the  Tribune  at  some  period,  and  I  don't  know  whetl 
be  said  it  or  whether  we  printed  it;. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  all  the  men,  Mr.  Keeley,  who  were  named  by  1 
anonymous  and  the  known  writers  of  letters  to  you,  and  other  n 
whose  names  were  menticaied  to  you,  orally,  over  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  otherwise,  as  having  ccmtributed  w  as  being  susped 
of  having  contributed  to  a  fund  to  elect  William  Lorimer  to  I 
United  States  Senate,  you  did  not  attack  any  of  them  except  Edwi 
Hioes,  did  you? 

Mr,  Keeley.  Did  we  attack  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question,  and  then,  naayl 
I  will  let  you  ask  me  one? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  asked  me  if  we  attacked  any  other  than  & 
HJnes,  and  I  say  that  we  did  not  attack  Mr.  Hines, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  uttack  any  of  the  other  men? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  criticize  them  in  your  newspaper  in  a: 
way? 

Mr.  Keeley.  By  name? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  or  by  any  other  term  that  designated  them 
made  them  known  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  don't  know  whether  we  did  or  not,  I  do  not  thii 
we  did. 

Mr,  Hanecy,  When  you  published  the  leading  editorial  m  t 
Tribune,  which  vou  say  you  wrote  yourself- — - 

Mr,  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  2d  of  May — the  one  headed,  "  Who  furnish 
the  sawdust  " — you  meant  in  that  editorial  Edward  Hines,  di4i 
you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  wanted  the  public  to  understand  hhat  y 
meant  Edward  Hines,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  could  draw  that  inference:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wanttd  them  to  draw  that  inference? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why.  possibly;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Edward  Ilines  is  the  only  one  that  your  paper  me 
tioned  as  a  lumber  man  or  in  connection  with  sawdust  in  any  of  t 
articles  in  the  Tribune,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Whenever  you  mentioned  anybody  as  a  lumber  man 
or  connected  with  the  lumber  business  or  who  furnished  the  sawdust 
or  any  similar  terms,  connecting  a  prominent  citizen  with  the  lum- 
ber business,  you  meant  Edward  Hines,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Keelet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  man  in  any  other  business  or  in 
no  business  that  you  criticized  as  you  did,  or  about  whom  you  pub- 
lished anything  similar  to  that  that  you  published  in  reference  to 
Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  had  another  editorial  asking  if  it  was  "  lard,'*  if 
"  lard  "  also  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  man  did  you  have  in  mind  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  stockyard  interest  generally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  you  what  man? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  particular  man ;  the  stockyard  interest  generally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  want  the  general  public  to  understand  from 
that  article,  or  those  articles  referring  to  "  lard,"  any  particular  man? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir,  Judge.  The  particular  reference  there  was 
to  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  all  those  articles  relating  to  saw- 
dust and  the  lumber  business  did  not  refer  to  Edward  Hines,  and 
you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  other  man  in 
any  other  business  or  without  any  business  that  you  mentioned  in 
any  of  your  articles,  or  wanted  the  public  to  understand  by  anything 
you  did  write  or  publish  in  any  of  your  articles,  as  being  connectea 
with  a  fund  to  elect  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  specific  man.  The  stockyard  interest  was  the 
reference  in  the  "  lard  "  editorial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  out  of  all  the  names  that  were  mentioned  to 
you  in  anonymous  communications  and  otherwise,  as  men  who  did 
or  might  or  could  or  would  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer,  you  did  not  mention  any  of  them  by  name  or  by  any 
other  terms  that  would  indicate  to  the  public  or  anybody  else  the 
name  of  any  man,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Edward  Hines  was  very  active 
in  the  tariff  discussions,  and  that  he  had  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  they  were  hearing 
evidence  from  different  parties  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  Mr.  Hines  was  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  lumber  of  $2 
per  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Hines's  position  at  that  time 
was  against  taking  off  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  reaucing  it  or  allowing 
wood  pulp  to  come  into  this  country  from  Canada  free,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Generally,  yes.  Jte  told  me  that  he  wanted  a  $2 
tariff,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  that  was  substantially  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  I^orimer,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  he  was  for  a  tariff  on  lumber,  did  vou 
not.  at  about  what  it  had  been  of  $2  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  that  specifically ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  You  knew  that  he  was  a  protectionist  and  stood  with 
his  party  when  he  was  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  did  you  not ! 

Mr.  Keeley.  ^Miy,  there  seemed  to  be  a  division  of  the  party  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  c[uestion? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  he  was  a  protectionist,  but  he  could  have  stood 
only  with  one  faction  of  the  party. 

]Vfr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  print  in  your  paper  how  Senator  L#ori- 
mer  stood  on  the  tariff,  and  that  he  was  for  a  tariff  of  $2  per  thou- 
sand on  lumber? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember.  We  might  have  done  it.  The 
paper  is  the  best  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know,  do  you  iiot,  that  Senator  Lorimer 
voted  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  for  a  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand 
upon  lumber,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanec^y.  Well,  you  do  know  it  indefinitely,  or  by  whatever 
term  you  use  to  designate  your  thoughts 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  if  you  adopt  that,  it  will  be  truthful,  at  least 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  opposed  to  free 
wood  pulp  coming  into  this  country  from  Canada,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir.     I  had  no  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know,  and  did  you  not  know,  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  against  free  white  paper  that  is  used  for  the  printing 
of  newspapers  coming  into  this  country  free  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not.     I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  say  you  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  You  say  "  you  did 
know  "  and  I  say  that  I  did  not  know,  but  I  will  take  your  word  for 
his  position  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know  that  now,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  you  tell  me,  I  accept  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  when 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  finally  passed  by  Congress,  were  yon  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "What  were  you? 

Mr.  Keeijey.  Was  not  that  passed  in  1909? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  believe  it  was  passed  in  1909.  I  was  not  the  gen- 
eral manager  until  the  spring  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  vour  position  on  the  paper  in  August. 
1909?  •        /  '    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Mr.  McCormick  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  had  recently  come  back  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  had  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  he  had ;  yes.  Li  August ;  yes.  He  certainly 
came  back,  because  1  left  on  September  3. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Medill  McCormick  did  not 
get  back  from  Europe  until  the  24th  of  August? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  in  August. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  not  that  true,  what  I  ask  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  date.  He  came  back  in 
August  and  I  left  on  September  3. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  bill  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  House  and  Senate  as  it  came  from  the  conferees  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  then  running  the  paper? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  managing  editor  and  fulfilling  the  other  duties 
of  the  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Medill  McCormick  was  then  in  Europe,  or  had 
not  returned  from  Europe,  or  from  wherever  he  was,  until  the  24th 
<jf  August,  1909,  you  were  defining  the  policy  of  the  paper  as  well 
as  acting  as  the  managing  editor  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  not,  sir.  I  told  you  that  when  I  acted  as  sub- 
stitute I  simply  followed  out  the  policies  of  the  men  who  were  away 
and  for  whom  I  w^as  acting. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Keeley,  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any 
individuals  you  might  have  in  mind  now,  or  might  have  had  when 
you  wrote  that  editorial  regarding  the  stockyards,  as  possibly  han- 
dling any  such  transactions  as  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Gentlemen  who  might  be  subjxenaed  by  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  summon  the  representative  of  Armour  &  Co. 
and  Swift. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  I  do  not  know  which  men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  about  now. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Urion  is  the  attornev  for  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Urion  is  the  general  attorney  for  Armour  & 
Co.  Ogden  Armour  is  the  president  and  Arthur  Meeker  is  one 
of  the  executive  officials.  I  do  not  know  his  exact  position. 
Now,  there  is  Swift  &  Co.  I  do  not  know  the  names.  There  are 
two  Swifts — two  sons — Edward  Swift,  and  I  forget  the  other  one's 
name.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Morris,  of  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  any  other  officials  connected  with  Nelson  Morris  & 
Co.  Then  there  is  the  National  Packing  Co.,  and  then  Sulzberger  & 
Schwarzschild,  another  firm,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never 
heard  them  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  not  mentioned  anybody  for  the  National 
Packing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  If  you  get  Swift  and  Morris  and  Armour,  you  will 
get  the  officers,  will  you  not,  of  the  National  Packing  Co.? 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Tilden  ? 
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Mr.  Kezlby.  Yes ;  Mr.  Tilden.  Then  there  is  the  Stock  Yards  C 
there  is  a  corporation  that  runs  the  Stock  Yards  Co..  of  which  ] 
John  H.  Spoor  is  president.  Now.  I  do  not  know  what  knowlet 
any  of  these  gentlemen  have,  but  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  names 
answer  to  a  question. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  of  them  in  mind  at  the  ti 
you  wrote  this  editorial} 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir ;  not  specifically ;  but  it  has  been  general  gos: 
in  Chicago  that  the  stockj'ards  people  always  contribute  to  pMiti< 
campaign  funds,  always. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Anybody's  and  everybody's  campaign^ 

Mr.  Keeut.  Why,  I  think  they  play  very  few  favorites,  Senab 
The  gossip  is  that  ttiey  contribute  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Gamble.  Now,  what  information  have  you  that  leads  y 
to  believe  that  the  corporations  or  individuals  named  by  you  ha 
knowledge  concerning  the  fund  suggested,  or  that  they  contributed 
the  fund  mentioned  by  Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  except  gossip,  tfa 
is  all,  and  I  have  had  ationvmous  letters. 

Senator  (Jamble.  Well,  tliat  would  be  gossip. 

Mr.  Kkbi.kv.  That  would  be  gossip ;  yes,  sir.  I  have  no  inform 
tion;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  printed  it 

Senator  Gasible.  Have  you  made  diligent  inquiij,  either  by  tod 
self  or  through  your  reporters  or  by  private  detectives,  to  search  o 
anything  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  this  fund  with  the  Sto 
Yards  Co.  or  with  those  interests  that  you  have  named ! 

Mr.  Keelev.  Why,  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  get  it  witho 
going  and  asking  these  men  personally,  and  I  had  no  mformatitm 
any  kind  on  which  I  could  base  an  inquiry. 

Senator  Gamble.  So  that  what  you  say  here  in  connection  with  tt 
is  the  gossip  of  the  street? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Absolutely;  and  I  made  the  statement  that  I  ha 
no  knowledge  as  to  whrther  they  have  any  information  or  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  whether  they  did  or  did  not  contribute! 

Mr.  Keelet.  Or  whether  they  dia  or  did  not  contribute. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  have  no  knowledge  or  information  or  su, 
gestion  or  anything  else  that  you  thought  worthy  of  sufficient  co: 
sideration  on  your  part  or  that  of  the  Chicaso  Tribune  to  even  pu 
lish  a  story  about  the  connection  of  any  one  of  the  corporations  nam< 
by  you  in  answer  to  Senator  Fletcher's  question  or  any  of  the  inii 
viduals  named  by  you  in  answer  to  the  same  question,  had  you  I 

Mr.  Keflby.  No.    I  printed  no  story  and  mentioned  no  names. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  I  (Hd  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  at 
information  or  suggestion  or  anything  else  that  you  deemed  of  su 
ficient  importance  or  truth  or  veracity  to  justify  you  in  publishii 
a  story  ? 

Mr.  Keelev.  No,  sir. 

Senator  FLETcnER.  Does  that  apply  as  well  to  the  allied  $IOO,0< 
slush  fund  as  to  the  jack  pot? 

Mr.  Keeley,  Why,  I  .should  say  so.  I  have  no  information,  ai 
definite  information,  about  their  connection  with  the  jack  pot. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  had  heard  the  name  of  Edward  Tilden 
connection  with  the  supposed  receipt  of  this  $100,000  fund  when  yt 
wrote  the  editorial  which  has  been  referred  to  concerning  "lara 
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Did  you  have  PMward  Tilden  in  mind  at  that  time  when  you  wrote 
that  editorial? 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  it  was  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  stockj^ards  entirely? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  that  there  was  sufficient  truth  in 
the  Funk  story,  in  which  Edward  Tilden's  name  was  used  as  the 
holder  or  depository  of  the  alleged  fund  of  $100,000,  to  justify  you 
in  publishing  his  name  as  you  had  published  Edward  Hines's  name, 
did  vou ^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  publish  Mr.  Hines's  name 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  the  other  part  of  my  question? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Why,  Judge,  the  question  is  unfair,  because  there  is 
an  assumption  in  there  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  an  opinion  on  the  question, 
but  for  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  a.^>:ume  a  state  of  mind  that  I  did  not  possess 
and  base  your  question  upon  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  the  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

You  (11(1  not  think  that  there  was  suttioient  truth  iu  the  Funk  Htory  In  which 
PMwanl  Tihlen's  name  was  used  as  the  holder  or  deiKislUiry  of  the  aUeged  fund 
of  $3(K),O0i)  to  justify  you  in  publishing  his  name,  as  you  had  published  Edward 
Hines*s  name,  did  ynuV 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  to  stop  that  question  beginning 
with  the  words  '*  as  you  had,''  and  will  you  answer  the  question  then  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  will  answer  the  question  and  say  that  I  did 
not.    I  (lid  not  publish  Mr.  Tilden 's  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Edward  Hines  never  held  any  public  office  and 
never  ran  for  any  office  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned  for  any 
office,  elective  or  appointive,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  anv  Senators  about  the  Lorimer 
case  after  the  investigation  ccmnnenced — the  first  investigation? 

Mr.  Keeley.  After  it  commenced? 

Mr.  HANtx:Y.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  before  it  commenced? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  what  Senators  did  you  talk  after  the  investi- 
gation connnenced — the  first  (me? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Senator  Dillingham.  Senator  Borah,  Senator  Bev- 
eridge,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Bristow,  Senator  Cummins,  and  Sen- 
ator Cullom,  I  believe.     I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  talk  with  Senator  Crawford? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Senator  Bourne? 

Mr.  Kekley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Senator  La  Follette? 

Mr.  Keelky.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  do  not  rememl)er  now.  If  you  will  read  through 
I  will  tell  vou  whether  I  did  or  not.  , 

ions.".— i>t7— 11 ic» 
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Mr,  Hanecv.  Did  voii  talk  with  Senator  Owen? 

Mr.  Kkelkv.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  you  know  what  you  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  send  him  a  lot  of  niatei'inl;  a  l< 
data;  litoraturet 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr,  IIanecv,  Don't  yon  know  that  you  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Mr,  Hanecy,  Did  anybody  in  vour  office,  or  the  Tribune  offic 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  your  attorneys  send  him  an^'thing? 

Mr.  Kesley.  What  do  you  mean — briefs  t 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  any  literature  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  briefs  were  sent,  I  believe,  to  everv  Sen&toi 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  were  they? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  Is  that  ail  that  you  or  your  office  or  your  atton 
sent  to  Senator  Owen  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  sending  anything  to  Sen 
Owen  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  you  about  what  your  office  did. 

Mr,  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  office  did,  I  can  not  tesi 
I  know  of  nothing  that  was  sent  to  Senator  Owen  by  me  or  by  i 
body  else. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Are  these  the  only  Senators  that  you  talked  with 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection.  If  you  will  call  the  i 
if  there  are  any  others  T  will  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  these  Senators? 

Mr.  KEEt.EY,  After  the  hearing  in  Chicago, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  hearing  was  closed  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when? 

Mr.  Kbeley.  Oh,  that  winter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  winter  of  1910-11? 

Mr.  Kkklev.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  Jid  you  see  tliem? 

Mr,  K«:ij:y.  Most  of  them  in  the  Senate  building — the  Capito 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Keeley,  In  W^ashington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  think  Senator  Cummins  was  in  the  office  buildin 
in  this  biiihling. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  Well,  did  you  see  him  here? 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  saw  him  in  his  office,  wherever  that  may  be,  if  1 
is  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  him  at  his  home? 

Mr,  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  did  you  see  any  of  the  others  any  other  pis 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  T  saw  Senator  Borah  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  And  I  think  I  celled  on  Senator  Cullom — I  kno' 
called  on  Senator  Cullom. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  his  house? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  At  his  house;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  best  recollection  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  j^ou  go  to  Mr.  La  Follette's  house? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Later;  not  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well.  I  did  not  put  limitations  on  your  answer. 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Yes ;  I  went  to  his  house  in  March,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  March,  1911? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1911;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  in  March? 

Mr.  Keeley.  About  the  6th  or  the  8th;  just  before  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  case  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  taken  on  the  1st  dav  of  March. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  went  in  the  latter  part  of  Februaiy,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  saw  Senator  La  FoUette  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  see  Senator  La  FoUette? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  his  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Senator  La  FoUette  in 
his  house  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Twic^,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Only  twice. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Onlv  twice.  Judge.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An^  when  were  those  occasions? 

Mr.  KIeeley.  I  believe  I  went  there  one  evening,  or  called  up  one 
-evening  and  saw  him  the  next  morning.  That  is  my  recollection. 
Whether  I  communicated  with  him  on  the  night  before  I  had  the 
longer  interview  with  him  or  not  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  date  when  you  had  that  telephonic 
talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  the  night  before  the  day  that  I  had  the  inter- 
view with  him ;  whether  I  called  him  on  the  telephone  or  went  up 
there  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not  fix  that  time  by  anything  you  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  visit  to  Senator  LaFolIette  wa*s  6,  8,  or  10  days 
before  the  vote  was  taken. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Can  vou  tell  the  dav  of  the  month? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  talk  you  had  with  Senator  La  FoUette  was 
«ix  or  eight  days  before  the  1st  of  March,  was  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  mv  recollection.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  that  you  talked  over  the  telephone 
with  him,  was  it  ?     Was  that  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  Xo,  no ;  I  think  I  saw  him  in  his  cloakroom  when  I 
was  down  here  earlier  in  the  winter — in  his  office  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keei^y.  When  I  saw  aU  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  me  the  date. 

Mr.  Keeijey.  In  the  winter.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  month? 

Mr.  KiiEi^Y.  I  do  not  remember.  Judge.  It  was  in  the  winter.  I 
can  get  the  exact  date,  and  will. 
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Mr.  Han>:<*y.  Do  yiiii  not  know  nhnt  iiuinth  it  wits  that  yoii 
in  Washiii'rtoii  i 

Mr.  Keklki'.  I  (1(1  not,  sir. 

Mr.  HANtuv,  You  do  not  know  whether  it  wrs  in  December,  J 
arv,  or  Febniarv! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanecy,  There  were  only  tliree  inonth.s,  or  parts  of 
months,  and  n  piirt  of  tK()  others — that  is,  from  the  first  Mondi 
December  nntil  the  4th  of  March  that  the  Senaje  was  tn  sessia 
Washington.    Was  it  during  (hat  time? 

Mr.  Keelev.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hankcy.  It  was  between  th<r  fii-st  Monday  of  December.  ] 
and  the  4th  of  March.  1911.  was  it  not  i 

Mr,  Keeley,  Jt  must  have  been  during;  that  )>eriod,  I  should  tl 

Mr.  Hanect.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  first  mont 
that  session  of  Congie,ss  or  the  second  or  the  third? 

Mr.  Keei-ey.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  not  approximate? 

Mr.  Keeley-.  I  can  reach  it  approximately;  yes. 

Mr.  Hasecy'.  I  mean  fr(nn  your  memory,  now, 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  From  mv  recolWtion  of  otner  incidents,  it  wa.s  r 
after  the  brief.s  were  prmted  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy',  Whose  brief; 

Mr.  Keei.ey'.  Our  brief  mid  youi'  Ijrief. 

Mr.  Ha.nkcy.  Your  brief  was  printed,  and  so  was  mine,  before 
Senate  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1910. 

Mr.  Keei.ey'.  I  sav  it  followed  the  publication  of  thase  briefs 
can  get  tlmse  <lntes  it  voii  want  me  to.  Judge,  but  I  do  not  know  tl 

Senator  Gamble,  The  brief  of  Mr,  Austrian,  I  think,  was  pri 
and  distributed  in  the  early  part  of  October. 

Mr.  IIaxecv.  Yes;  in  October. 

Seiialor  (tamih.k.  I  tliink  within  '20  days  from  the  8th  dai 
October. 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Was  the  Senate  in  session  then? 

Seniilor  (ia:miii.e.  \o.  Then  the  Senate  convened  on  the 
Monday  hi  iMenilwr. 

Mr,  ivEKi-KY.  I  was  down  here  after  that. 

Seiiatoi-  (iAMHi-E.  The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  was  fi 
]  think,  on  the  ilst  of  Deceniljcr:  and  I  think  within  a  day  or 
the  Congi'css  adjourned  for  the  holiday  recess,  nntil,  probably. 
3d  of  January.  Then  I  notice  the  mmority  report  was  filled 
Senator  Beveridire  on  the  i)th  of  Jannarv. 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  I  can  fix  it.  then.  Senator.  It  was  between  the  m 
ing  of  Conirresfi  and  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  That  is.  between  the  first  Mondav  of  December 
the  yoth  or  ■21st  of  Deceiiiber,  1910? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  (Jamble.  Was  anything  said  by  you.  Mr.  Keeley.  to  an; 
these  diflfei-ent  Senators,  in  these  different  interviews  that  you 
with  tliein.  in  regard  to  the  information  that  had  been  conveyet 
you  by  Mr.  Kohlsaat  relative  to  the  s-tatements  made  by  Mr,  Fu 

Mr.  Ke»:i.ey.  Only  to  Senator  I-a  Follette  in  tlie  latter  pari 
February, 

Senator  Gamrle.  And  to  no  other? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  And  to  no  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Senator  La  FoUette,  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1911,  the  story  that  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  told  you  of  the  Funk 
story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  and  I  started  by  saying  that  I  would  tell  it  to 
hiin  in  confidence;  and  ^vhen  I  got  through  he  said:  '*I  can  not  re- 
ceiye  it  in  confidence."    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gamble.  After  vou  finished  the  storv'  'i 

Mr.  Keeley.  After  I  finished  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  treat  it  in  confidence  then,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  I  think  he  did,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  would  not  receive  it  in 
confidence  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  receive  any  information 
of  that  kind  in  confidence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  vou  that  he  had  at  that  time  received  the 

« 

same  story  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  himself? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  had  not.    He  then  started  after  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  started  after  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  To  get  the  story  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  he  did  not  treat  it  in  confidence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  guess  not — if  that  is  a  violation  of  it. 

Mr.  Hane(^y.  Did  vou  tell  Senator  La  Follette  all  that  H.  H.  Kohl- 
saat  told  you  about  the  Funk  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  the  names. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  tell  him  all  the  names  except  that  of 
Mr.  Funk? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  vou  did,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  think  the 
chances  are,  as  I  started  to  tell  in  ccmfidence,  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  tell  him  Funk's  name,  too.  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No. 

Mr.  Hanfx'y.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  it  the  last  of  February  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  did  not  come  out  until  the  Helm  investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  may  be,  but  you  are  not  "  out."  I  asked  you 
if  you  did  not  knoAv  it — not  whether  it  had  come  out. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Funk's  name? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keei^ey.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  tell  him  the  whole  story  that  Funk  told 
Kohlsaat  and  Kohlsaat  told  you  except,  you  say.  Funk's  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  without  Funk's  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  say  you  knew  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  within  a  few  days,  on  the  question  whether 
.Senator  Lorimer  would  retain  his  seat  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  Avas  the  purpose  you  had  in  talking  to 
Senator  La  Follette  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  purpose  was  to  try  to  get  that  story  out, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Out  where  ? 
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Mr.  Keei^t.  Into  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanxcy.  Yes;  before  the  Senate! 

Mr.  Keelxy.  Yes,  sir;  the  information  that  some  people  had 
others  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  -Vnd  into  the  minds  or  memories  of  all  of  the  S< 
tors  that  either  vou  or  Senator  La  Follette  could  reach  J 

Mr.  Keeley.  >o;  into  the  minds  of  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wanted  it  before  the  minds  of  all  of  tfa 
did  you ! 

Jfr.  Keelet.  Mv  idea  was  this 

Mr.  Hanecy.  \^iU  vou  answer  iny  (Question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  1  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  thought  that  if  Senator  La  Follette  could  pri 
loose  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  there  would  be  another  meeting  of 
committee. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  think,  also,  that  if  the  Senate  bad 
intimation  of  that,  they  wouhl  direct  the  committee  to  try  to  gel 
the  source  of  this  story? 

Mr,  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  consult  with  your  attorney,  Mr.  Austri 
or  any  other  attorney,  before  you  talked  with  Senator  La  Follt 
about  the  Funk  story  i 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  were  so  anxious  to  have  the  Senate  know 
Funk  story  and  get  it  before  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Sen 
to  investigate  the  right  of  Senator  Ijorimer  to  hold  his  seat,  v 
did  you  not  tell  the  committee  in  Chicago  when  it  met  there,  or 
Wasnington,  when  it  met  here  in  December ! 

Mr.  Keelet.  There  might  have  been  a  dawning  suspicion  in 
mind  that  I  had  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanect,  There  might  have  been  several  things  in  your  mi] 
possibly  not  at  the  same  time,  but  what  was  the  fact! 

Mr.  Keelet.  That  is  the  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  KxELET.  That  about  that  time  I  thought  that  story  ought 
come  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Stenographer,  will  yoii  read  my  fon 
question? 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Harecv.  ir  yon  were  so  ODxIoiis  to  have  the  Senate  know  tbe  F 
Btory.  and  to  cet  it  before  tbe  committee  appointed  hy  tbe  Senate  to  iDvestli 
tbe  rigbt  of  Senator  Lorlmer  tu  liold  hU  seat,  whf  did  yoa  Dot  tell  tbe  c 
mlttee  In  Cblcngo  wben  It  met  tliere,  iir  In  WasblD^on.  wben  It  roet  ben 
December? 

Mr.  Keklky.  Bccatise  of  the  reason  I  have  given  before,  that 
attorney  told  me  tliat  it  would  not  be  received. 

Senator  Gajiblk.  When  did  you  come  to  this  conviction  that  ; 
might  possibly  have  made  a  niistalce,  Mr.  Keeley,  in  not  having  t 
story  made  known? 

Mr.  Keeley,  Just  before  I  came  down  here. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then  tliat  would  be  before  the  7th  of  Decemb 
Were  you  pre-sent  on  the  "th  of  December,  when  Wilson  gave 
testimony  before  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  was  present  there.  It  must  have  been  after 
that,  then.  ^  • 

Senator  Gamble.  You  remained  here,  did  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  went  back  home. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then  you  came  to  the  conclusion,  did  you,  that 
possibly  you  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  disclosing  this  information 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did;  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  wlien  was  it  that  you  came  to  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Just  before  I  came  down. 

Senator  (7a:\ible.  When  did  you  come  down? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  have  tried  to  hx  that  date.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  fix  it  absolutely  by  some  papers  in  the  office  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  think,  now,  it  was  some  time  in  December? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  when  Congress  was  in  session,  because  I  saw 
the  Senators. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then  it  was  before  the  Senate  committee  had 
made  its  report  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  at  cross-purposes  with  you,  Senator.  Before  I 
came  down  to  see  Mr.  La  Follette;  and  that  was  about  10  days  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  I  think. 

Senator  Ga3ible.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  it  was  the  latter  part  of  February? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  might  have  made  a  mistake;  yes. 

Senator  Gabible.  Why  did  you  not,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Keeley,  go 
to  Senator  Burrows,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  disclose  to 
him  what  you  knew  and  ask  him  if  he  would  not  favor  the  recon- 
vening of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  him 

Senator  Gamble  (continuing).  And  tell  him  that  you  had  sub- 
stantial and  substantive  evidence  to  submit? 

Mr.  Kjeeley.  I  did  not  do  it.  I  thought  the  other  way  was  the 
better  one. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  never  spoke  to  any  member  of  the  committee 
concerning  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  special  reason  for  not  speaking 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  the  natural  course  to  take 
would  be  to  speak  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  it  did  not.  I  thought  the  other  method  was  the 
best.    Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  is  the  question. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  it  was  your  idea  to  have  Senator  La 
Follette  or  some  other  Senator  make  a  public  statement  in  the  Senate 
concerning  it  and  then  have  it  referred  ? 

Mr.  Ejeeley.  No;  I  thought  he  possibly  could  get  the  information 
from  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 
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Mr.  Haxecv.  You  were  in  Wrtshiiigton  on  the  yth  day  of  Deceuil 
19111,  wore  you  not* 

Mr.  Keelev.  I  (io  iiot  remember,  Judge.  I  was  here  uhen  Wib 
t«stiKed,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Haxecv.  Congress  convened  on  Monday,  the  5tU  dav  of  I 
oember,  and  y"u  {Jot  here  the  day  after  that,  and  the  day  before  Vi 
Ban  testified,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  1  got  heri',  1  believf,  the  day  before  AVilson  testifit 
yta,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  (ith  of  Deceniljer? 

Mr.  Keei,ev.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henecy.  And  you  were  here  on  the  7tii  of  December,  wh 
Wilson  did  testify? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  pit'st'ut  when  he  testified;  yes.  sii-. 

Mr.  Hanei'v.  And  yonr  attorney  Alfi-ed  Austrian  was  present 
that  date? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Haneiy.  And  the  members  of  thai  <»nimittee  were  Senat< 
liurrow.s,  (iiimble,  Heyburn.  linlkeley.  Johnston.  I'aynter,  a 
Frazier,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yc*,  sii'. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  And  thfV  were  iiert  in  session  at  that  time  ani]  iiea 
the  testimony  of  Robert  E.  Wilson.  »]id  thev  not ; 

Mr.  Keeijiv.  Sot  all  of  tiicni.  I  think.  The  conmiiltec  iieard 
yes. 

Mr.  Hank*  Y.  They  were  all  hei-e.  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  do  not  know  whetlier  thev  were  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanky,  And  you  were  present  dnring  uli  the  hearing 
Wilson's  testimony,  the  dav  that  his  testimony  was  tiiken.  wei-e  v 
not? 

Mp.  KeeiJ'^y,  I  was:  yea.  sir. 

Mr.  Haxecy,  Why  did  you  not  tell  Senator  Burrows,  the  cha 
man  of  tlie  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  the  chainn: 
of  that  subeonmiittee  that  was  investigating  the  I^orimer  matter! 

Mr.  KKKtiEY.   For  the  leason  that  I  gave  earlier. 

Mr.  Hanix-y.  What? 

Mr.  Keei.ky.  That  Mr,  Austrian  tohl  nie  the  committee  wou 
not  receive  it. 

Mr,  Haneiy.  Why  did  you  not  talk  to  Senatiir  (Jamhle,  or  Se 
iifor  Heyliurn,  of  Senator  Bulkeley,  or  Senator  Pnynter.  or  8enat 
Frazier  iiliout  whiit  you  siiy  Mr.  Kohlsaiit  told  you  alxmt  the  Fui 
story  ? 

Mr.  Keeij:y.  For  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  nAs;E<  v.  Voii  testiHeil  a  little  while  ag<»  that  Mr,  Au^lri; 
never  did  tell  you  you  coidd  go  anil  tell  the  story  to  Senator  1 
Folletle  oi'  anviiwlv  elst'? 

Mr.  Kebi-by.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  it.  without  Mr.  Ai 
trian's  advice,  or  without  the  advice  of  anybody  else,  in  Decembt 
when  you  were  present  at  the  hearing,  as  well  as  in  February,  wh 
you  went  to  s(se  Senator  La  F<dk'tle  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Be<'ause  the  connnittee  was  in  se.ssion,  then,  and  '. 
had  told  me  that  the  conunittee  would  not  receive  hearsay  evident 

Mr.  Ha>"e<'y.  And  that  is  the  reas<in  why  vou  told  Senator  1 
FoWette? 
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Mr.  Keelev.  The  reason  I  told  Senator  La  Follette 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  it  ? 
Mr.  Keeijcy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now  you  can  talk  about  anything  you  want  to. 
Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  want  to  talk.     I  am  getting  tired  talking. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  That  answers  my  question,  and  I  suppose  that  is  all 
vou  need  to  talk  about. 

What  was  it.  especially,  that  induced  you  to  defer  the  telling  of  the 
Funk  story  to  anv  Membei-  of  the  United  States  Senate  until  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  February,  wln^n  you  say  you  came  to  Washington  to  tell 
Senator  La  Follette  the  storv  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  no  special  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  your  purpose,  at  that  time,  to  prevent 
the  Senate  of  the  L^nited  States  taking  a  vote  on  the  right  of  Senator 
Lorimer  to  retain  his  seat  during  that  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
until  the  new  Senate  came  in  that  would  have  a  larger  number  of 
Democrats,  and,  as  you  supposed,  men  who  would  naturally  oppose 
the  seating  of  or  the  retenticm  of  his  seat  by  Senator  Ix)rimer? 
Mr.  Keeley.  That  was  not  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  kn6w  that  there  was  a  verv  strong  filibuster 
on  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  that  time  to  prevent  any  vote 
being  taken,  and  that  that  filibuster  was  led  by  Senator  La  Follette 
and  his  friends,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  session  commencing  at  12 
o'clock  one  dav  and  running  ccmtinuouslv  until  about  8.35  the  next 
inoi*ning  ? 

Mr.  Keelky.  There  was  such  a  session ;  yes. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  it.  did  vou  not? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  I  read  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  knew  that  if  that  filibuster  had  continued 
and  had  been  successful  there  would  be  no  vote  on  the  seating  of 
Senator  I»rimer  or  his  right  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Senate  during 
the  existence  of  that  Senate  and  until  the  new  Senate  came  into 
existence,  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Keelei'.  If  the  filibuster  had  c(mtinued,  there  would  have 
been  no  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  contest  would  have  gone  over,  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  next  Senate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes:  that  is  a  fact,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  corresi)ondent  here  in  Washington,  John  Cal- 
lan  O'Laughlin,  former  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Koosevelt  administration,  kept  you  posted  daily  upon  the  conditions 
as  they  existed  in  Washington  in  relati(m  to  the  Lorimer  matter, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  sent  daily  stories;  yes. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  And  sometimes  several  daily,  did  he  not  ? 
Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  we  only  printed  one  stoVy  a  day. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  have  direct  communication  with  the 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  other  than  by  Mr.  O'Laughlin's 
stories  that  he  wrote  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  he  sent  me  telegrams,  I  assume :  yes. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  talked  with  him  over  the  telephone,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did.  I  think  we  had  conversa- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Hankcv.  Vou  knew  thiit  Mr.  0"Laughlin,  former  assistant  si 
retarj"  of  state,  had  employeil  a  number  or  other  newspaper  men 
gather  data  and  information  for  him.  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  knew  that  he  had  employed  additional  help;  ^es. 

Mr.  Haneci-.  And  the  names  of  some  of  them  are  in  this  bill 
the  Hon.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  aggregating  more  than  a  thousai 
dollars,  nre  they  not? 

Mr.  Keklev.  Yes,  sir.  The  names  of  all  of  them  ore  there,  I  I 
lieve. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  other  new 
paper  lorrespondents  or  reporters  of  other  newspapers,  who  we 
lurnir-hintr  information  to  the  Hon,  John  other  than  those  nam 
in  this  list? 

Mr.  Keeljiy.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  yon  pay,  or  did  the  Tribune  pay,  any  reporte 
or  con*sp»indents  of  other  pui>eis.  for  information  that  the  Ho 
John  Callan  had  reiwived  from  them  a?i  to  the  conditions  in  Was 
ington  hei-e  on  the  Ijorimer  case,  or  on  the  sentiment  of  Seiiators 
the  way  that  any  Senator  tliouglit  on  that  question  other  than  the 
named  in  this  list? 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  You  knew  that  the  Hon.  John  Callan  had  employ' 
the  reporters  and  correspondents  of  other  ncivspapers  for  the  pui-pc 
of  gatjiering  for  him  and  your  paper  the  sentiments  of  other  senate 
on  the  Lorimer  matter,  did  vou  not  ? 

Mr,  Keeley.  I  did  not.  I  knew  he  had  employed  additional  he 
in  the  office,  his  time  being  taken  up  largely  with  this  matter,  ai 
there  being  a  necessity  for  a  little  more  help  there. 

Mr.  Hane<:-y.  These  gentlemen  who  represented  other  newspap€ 
were  not  employed  in  the  Tribune  office,  were  they,  other  than 
this  employment  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Judge,  T  know  nothing  about  the  terms  of  their  ei 
ploymenl.  All  I  know  is  that  tho^e  accounts  were  turned  in.  I  i 
not  kn<iw  any  of  the  gentlemen,  and  I  have  no  information  abo 
any  of  the  services  that  any  of  those  men  rendered. 

Mr.  Haxecy.  But  you  know  you  paid  for  them? 

Mr.  Kkfi.kv.  T  know  that  I  paid  Mr.  O'Tjaughlin's  expense  a 
count. 

Mr.  HANEfY.  What  did  you  tell  Senator  I^a  FoUette  about  wh 
you  knew  alxiiit  the  Ijorimer  case  other  than  the  Funk  .story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xothing.  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  IIanecv.  Tf  you  did  tell  him  anything  else,  would  you  rec( 
lect  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Keei.fv.  T  reciillect  nothing  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  que.stion  now? 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  H,\NKci .   Tf  you  <llil  IpII  liiiii  niiytliine  else,  wmild  yon  reoollect  It  now' 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  all  the  conversatit 
was  on  this  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now.  will  vou  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  How  can  tsay?  I  have  no  recollection  of  anythh 
else. 

Mr.  Haxe'y.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  the  question  agsi 
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(The  stenographer  again  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  did  tell  him  anything  else,  would  you  recollect  it  now? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  an  answer. 

Do  you  know  why  you  do  not  know  whether  you  would  recollect 
it  or  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  discuss  with  Senator  La  FoUette,  on 
one  of  the  occasions  when  you  saw  him  or  talked  with  him  over  the 
telephone,  the  advantage  that  you  or  he  thought  might  accrue  ro 
your  side  of  that  controversy  in  the  Lorimer  matter  if  a  vote  were 
not  taken  at  that  session  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.  My  recollection  is  tliat  T  simply 
told  him  this  story,  pointed  out  this  editorial  in  the  Record-Herald, 
and  he  said  that  he  would  try  to  get  it.  ^Vhether  there  was  any 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  effect,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  not  know  that  vou  did  discuss  that  with  Sen- 
ator La  Follette? 

Mr.  KEELEY.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  did  have  such  a  discussion  with  him  on  that 
subject,  would  you  remember  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  I  do  not 
remember  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  memory  is  reasonably  good,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  a  finite  memory. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  A  verv  ordinarv,  human  memorv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  remember  many  things,  and  the  details  of 
them,  that  occurred  long  before  last  February,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  remember  some  things  distinctly  and  some  indis- 
tinctly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Senator  La  Follette's  house  on 
this  question  more  than  twice? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  meet  Senator  La  Follette 
other  than  at  his  house? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  believe  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  his  office.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  the  Funk  story  to  the  other  Senators 
that  you  say  you  talked  with,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Ejeeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  that  the  reason  I  did  not  tell  the  others  was 
this,  that  not  until  just  before  I  came  down  to  see  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette did  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  possibly  a  mistake  had  been 
made;  and  when  I  saw  the  other  Senators  I  asked  each  one  of  them 
to  please  read  the  brief. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  anything  in  your  brief,  or  any  other 
brief,  tliat  referiTd  in  the  i^motest  degree  to  the  Funk  story,  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haxect.  Did  yoii  tnlk  with  any  of  the  other  Senators  tha 
yoii  have  named  hei-e,  viz:  Mestirs.  Dillingham,  Borah,  Beveridg" 
Root.  C'lmimings.  Cidlom,  hikI  La  Follette.  about  the  Funk  story? 

tSenator  Oajiimj;.  I  think.  Judge,  that   ho  has  already  ansvrere 
that  question.     Po?«ibly  I  nuiy  have  been  somewhat  responsible, 
a-sked  that  general  question.     Yon  know  I  rather  protested  the  oth€ 
day   about  k"'"8   i'i'»>  tii>'   individual   con  versa  t  ion;,  with   differer 
Senators,     It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  proper  thing  ta  do. 

Mr.  H.\XECY,  I  agree  with  yun.  Senator  Gamble,  very  fully,  an 
I  thought  -so  when  that  was  being  done  by  the  other  side,  and  wil 
nesses  wei-e  asked  heiv  what  Senators  they  talked  with  about  thi 
matter,  and  Mr.  Hiiics  was  tompelied  to  fell.  That  is  my  only  excus 
here  for  doing  something  that,  it  seems  to  me.  is  palpably  wronj 
except  this:  'fiiHt  in  thih  ca^e  there  was  conveved  to  an  individui 
Senator  a  very  material  fat-t  <ir  series  of  facts  tliat  should  have  bee 
linown  t<i  ever^'  Senator  on  the  former  committee  and  every  Senate 
who  was  called  upon  to  vote  on  tlic  right  of  Senator  Ijorimer  to  n 
tain  his  seat:  and  that  infonuation  was  not  conveyed  by  Mr,  Keele^ 
by  Mr,  Funk,  or  by  anybody  else,  excejrt  to  a  few  Senatoi-s  by  thei 
n:uiu-d.  to  the  nninifest  iU'ejudice  of  Senator  I»rimer  and  the  Stat 
of  Illiiiois:  l>ec:ui^t>  ueitner  he  nor  the  State  conld  answer  the  test 
mony  that  was  put  before  certain  Senators  by  Mr.  Keeley.  hy  Mi 
Finik.  and  hy  Mr.  Kohlsaat:  there  bfiiig  no  opixirinnity.  I  say.  o 
the  |)!irt  (»f  Senatfjr  I^oriiuer  or  his  friends,  or  his  side,  or  the  Stat 
of  Illiuiiis,  lo  answer  it:  all  of  whom  wei-e  vitally  interested  i 
thai  question. 

Senator  (iAMBi,K.  That,  of  course,  is  apparent  in  the  i-ewird,  .Tiidg> 

I  submitted  the  general  incpiiry  to  the  witness  (ui  the  stand  a.s  t 
whether  or  not  he  disclosed  the  Funk  stoiy  that  had  been  commun 
cated  to  liim  hy  Mr. , Kohlsaat:  I  stopped  there.  I  did  not  go  in( 
any  other  c<invei'salions.  hut  simply  made  the  inquiry  as  to  that  fac 

A^  I  stale!  Iiefore,  I  ilo  not  think  it  is  the  ])roper  thing  to  go  inl 
the  ilitFercnt  convei'^ations  with  ditferent  Senators. 

Mr.  IIaxk(  V.  I  iKi  not  think  so.  Senator  Gamble,  but  Mr.  Hint 
was  compelled  fo  testify,  when  he  objected  to  telling.  This  honorab 
committee  told  him  he  miisl  tell.  If  it  was  fair  and  right  for  M 
Ilincs  U.  !m'  compelletl  lo  tell  those  fads,  then  it  is  not  unfair  or  in 
proiier  to  have  the  same  facts  g<iiie  into  liv  the  men  who  were  coi 
veyinfr.  sui'ivptitiously.  lo  the  judges  wlii>  were  sitting  in  that  cas 
material  fads  which  tht)s«-  judges,  or  one  of  them  at  least  sjiid  coi 
ti-olicd  him  in  not  merely  hi>  vole.  Init  in  the  speech  ihat  he  made  c 
tiie  fl(Mir  of  the  ."^eiiate  attacking  the  right  of  Senator  I^rimer  to  sta 
tiien — not  merely  influencing  hi-  vtite,  hut  adding  his  personalil 
ami  the  great  power  of  his  office  t<»  convey  his  opinion  to  other  Sei 
ators  who  would  be  influenced  not  mondy  by  what  he  said,  but  by  h 
personality  and  his  great  tiffice.  That  is  evident  heiv.  And  M 
Kohlsaat  said  thai  lie  conveyed  that  to  Senator  La  Follette.  Senate 
Root,  Seniit<H-  Cidlom.  Senator  Crane,  and.  I  think,  probably  son 
others;  and  he  swtu'e  on  the  witness  stand  here  that  Senator  Ro< 
told  him  that  that  information  which  Mv.  Kohlsaat  had  surrept 
tiously  taken  to  him  while  sitting  as  a  judge  had  influenced  him  i 
making  his  speech  attacking  the  right  of  Semilor  Lorimer  to  retai 
his  seat. 

Senator  Gamblk.  That  is  all  in  the  record  now,  Judge  Hanec 
The  qiiesfion  now  is  whethtc  oc  not  this  character  of  cross-examim 
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tion  should  Ik?  pursued  further  as  to  other  uiatters  that  are  entirely 
incidental. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  shall  veiy  gladly  accede  to  any  position  the  com- 
mittee takes;  but  I  should  like  a  ruling  on  it  so  that  I  shall  not  be 
said  to  have  neglected  to  sift  out  and  go  into  every  phase  of  this  case 
that  might  throw  any  light  upon  the  general  conditions  and  place 
them  before,  not  merely  this  honorable  committee  but  the  Senate 
itself. 

Senator  (tamble.  I  feel  that  as  far  as  the  witness  on  the  stand  is 
concerned,  he  has  already  answered  the  question  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  convey  that  information  to  any  other  Senator  except  Senator 
La  Follette. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  Senator  Gamble,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
proposition  that  we,  as  cross-examinei's  of  Mr.  Keeley,  are  compelled 
to  accept  his  statement  as  truth  without  the  test  of  a  cross-examina- 
tion. That  is  what  it  means.  If  we  must  take  his  statement  on  that 
subject  and  are  not  permitted  to  cross-examine  him,  then  we  are 
not 

Senator  Gamble.  I  am  only  expressing  my  own  individual  view. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  condition  that  is  presenting  itself  to  this 
honorable  committee  and  to  our  side  of  it.  But  I  shall  very  gladly 
accede  to  the  niling  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  to  be  ruled 
upon  at  the  present  time;  but  I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion 
to  you.  Judge  Hanecy,  and  take  your  opinion  on  it :  This  matter  of 
the  conversation  with  Mr.  Funk  evidently  was  kept  a  secret  for  a 
great  while,  and  came  out  only  after  the  matter  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Senate.  Yet,  it  appears  that  it  was  disclosed  to  a  certain 
Member  of  the  Senate.  To  me,  personally,  it  seems  proper  that  that 
should  be  inquired  into  very  fully.  It  further  seems  proper  to  me 
that  any  person  testifying  here  whose  interest  is  questioned  should 
be  inquired  of — if  either  side  cares  to  do  it — regarding  that  interest, 
its  extent  and  character,  and  whether  he  did  talk  to  different  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  either  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Senator  Lorimer 
or  otherwise,  or  in  whatever  way  it  was  done.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  entirely  proper.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  i)ersonal 
interview  between  him  and  the  individual  Senator,  which  perhaps 
would  require  that  Senator — who  is  to  sit  hereafter  as  a  judge — to 
come  here  and  deny  the  statement  made,  I  very  much  question  the 
advisability  of  going  into  such  interviews.  I  should  like  to  take  your 
opinion  upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  Haxe<y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  approached  this  subject  with  the 
ivluctance  with  which  every  lawyer  must  always  approach  it — 
evcTv  lawyer  who  has  the  resixjct  that  every  lawyer  should  have  for 
the  judges  l>ef()re  whom  he  presents  his  case.  This  honorable  com- 
mittee, and  each  meinl)er  of  it,  is  sitting  as  a  judge.  Every  meml)er 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  sat  there  at  the  time  Senator 
IjorimerV  right  to  retain  his  seat  was  voted  on  sat  there  as  a  judge. 
Every  one  of  those  Senatoi-s  sat  there  and  heard  the  arguments  of 
counsel.  The  former  ccmmiittee  heard  the  evidence  presented  to 
them  as  judges;  and  they  sat  there,  as  practically  every  Senator  who 
spoke  upon  the  question  insisted  they  sat  there,  as  Judges.  I  ap- 
j)roachea  this  question  with  all  the  reluctance  that  every  lawyer  must 
approach  any  question  that  in  any  way  involves  going  into  the  ques- 
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fion  of  what  that  judge  or  these  judges  did,  or  why  he  or  they  did 
And  that  is  not  my  purpo^re  here  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  show  what  Senator  La  Follette  did  or  vi 
Senator  I^  Follette  though  of  what  Mr.  Keeley  or  Mr.  Kohlsaat  U 
him.  My  purpose  is  to  show  what  these  gentlemen  did — thes^e  « 
tienien  who  incited  and  produced  the  condition  that  is  presented 
this  honorable  committee  here  to-day,  by  projecting  (he  Funk  sto 
Knit  Iwfore  the  Helm  committee  and  theii  before  this  committee,  a 
to  >h<iw  their  animus,  their  virulence,  their  antagonism  to  Senat 
Lorimer,  a.s  we  have  already  shown  it  bv  the  sworn  testimony  of  t 
witness  on  the  stand  that  he  and  the  Tribune  would  do  anything  th 
could  to  drive  Senator  Lorinier  out  of  politics  in  Chicago,  in  Co 
County,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  If  part  of  their  scheme  was 
and  we  insist  it  was — that  they  should  so  approach  different  judg 
sitting  on  Senator  Lorimer's  case  as  to  prevent  a  determination  of  t 
ca.se  by  that  tribunal  until  conditions  were  more  favorable  to  ii 
Keeley  )ind  those  surrounding  and  back  of  him  on  that  side  of  t 
case,  I  say  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  only  eminently  proper  to  brii 
out  that  fact,  but  it  should  be  insi,sted  upon. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  been  done,  Judge  Hanecy;  and  yi 
had  completed  that  matter  and  gone  to  another  question  when  Se 
ator  Gamble  interrupted  you.     So  that  question  is  not  pending. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  Judge  Hanecy,  1: 
cause  I  think  testimonj'  of  the  character  you  have  indicated  nc 
is  in  every  sense  competent  and  in"oper— to  show  the  animus  or  t 
feeling  of  the  witness  upon  the  stand  by  showing  that  he  might  ai 
did  disclose  this  matter  after  the  testimony  had  been  closed.  B 
I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  go  into  the  details  of  t 
conversation  with  Senator  La  Follette  and  all  the  other  Senatoi 
I  simply  expressed  my  own  individual  view. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  \\Tiile  I  think  and  while  I  am  convinced  that  i 
have  proven  the  animosity,  the  virulence,  the  strenuous  effort  of  'M 
Keeley,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  those  on  that  side  of  the  conti 
versy  against  Senator  Lorimer,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  not 
debarred  from  showing  that  condition  by  other  facts  and  circm 
stances  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses  themselves.  I  have  shown  1; 
admission.  If  I  show,  in  addition  to  that,  what  he  and  those  ass 
ciated  with  him  did,  I  shall  have  not  only  convinced  this  honorab 
committee  and  its  individual  membership,  but  probably  will  co 
vince  by  this  matter  other  Senators  who  have  the  same  right 
vote  upon  Senator  Lorimer's  right  to  retain  his  seat,  but  who  d 
not  hear  this  testimony,  who  did  not  look  at  the  witnesses  up« 
the  stand  and  note  their  manner  of  testifying  and  their  demean< 
and  the  way  they  answered  the  questions.  TTiat  is  why  I  say  i 
attorney  can  properly  say  that  when  he  has  shown  a  particular  fa 
by  some  other  fact,  it  is  his  duty  to  abandon  the  proof  of  other  fac 
that  will  also  prove  the  essential  fact  itself.  That  is  what  I  a 
asked  to  do  now;  and  I  will  do  it  if  this  honorable  committee  sa 
I  should. 

( At  this  point,  by  request  of  the  chairman,  the  stenographer  rei 
the  pending  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  IlAfiKCY.  Did  you  talk  with  niiy  of  eiie  other  Senatota  that  you  ha 
nuiiied  hfre,  viz.  Messrs.  DiTlinchnm,  Rornli,  BeverldRC.  Root.  CummlDB.  Ci 
lorn,  and  La  Follette,  about  the  Funk  story? 
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The  Chairman.  That  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Keeijcy.  Oh,  I  answered  that  lialf  a  dozen  times. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  repeated.  It  had  been  answered  twice,  to 
my  distinct  recollection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Judge  Hanecy.  your  theory,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  anv  secret  information  conveyed  to  Senatoi-s  to  affect  their 
conduct  as  judges  sitting  as  a  tribunal  to  try  this  matter  is  com- 
petent as  bearing  on  the  aninms  of  the  witness  and  the  general 
scheme  of  conspiracy  which  I  take  it  you  have  in  your  mind.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  not  go  quite  as  far  as  your  suggestion  in- 
timates, Senator  Kenyon,  because  I  will  presume  (as  everybody  nmst 
presume  under  the  law)  that  every  Senator  who  sat  as  a  judge  in 
that  case  expressed  his  judgment  honestly  by  his  vote  and  not  as  a 
result  of  any  prejudiced  or  false  or  improper  method  used  in  ap- 
proaching him.  I  have  that  in  mind  all  the  time;  and  I  have  not 
now  and  never  have  and  never  expect  to  in  any  way  criticize  or 
•condemn  any  Senator  who  sat  as  a  judge  in  that  case  or  in  this  case. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  evidence  is  not  directed  against  the  Sena- 
tor; its  object  is  merely  to  show  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  condition  of  mind  of  the  witness  and  the  proced- 
nre  that  was  followed  to  punish  and  unseat  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  it  bears  on  the  interest  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  merely  that,  but  it  shows  the  acts  of  what  we 

XT  I 

call — as  you  have  designated  it  and  as  I  have  felt  it  to  be — the  con- 
spiracy and  the  acts  of  the  conspirators. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  not  designated  it  in  that  way  as  my 
thought. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  your  theory  about  the 
evidence.     I  think  your  theory  is  correct. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  intend  or  purpose  to 
go  into  details  or  into  the  full  conversation  as  between  the  witness 
and  the  particular  Senators  with  whom  he  talked,  but  you  desire  to 
draw  out  from  him  the  position  that  he  took  and  the  statements  he 
made? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  intend  going  any  further  than  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator:  and  I  take  it  that  while  it  is  not  the 
uniform  law 

Senator  Fletcher.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan: 
It  seems  to  me  this  testimony  is  relevant  in  two  view\s.  First,  it 
may  tend  to  show^  that  the  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  vote  on  that 
-question  until  the  Senate  was  reorganized  and  they  had  a  new  Sen- 
ate. Sei'ond,  it  may  tend  to  show  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring 
about  a  result  not  based  on  the  merits  of  the  case  as  disclosed  by  the 
record  in  the  case.  In  either  view  of  the  matter,  in  my  judgment, 
this  testimony  is  relevant,  and  I  move  that  we  proceed  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  should  not  object  upon  the  line  suggested  by 
Judge  Hanecy.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  coinpetent.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  competent  or  proper  to  go  into  the  general  dis- 
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cussioii  as  between  individual  Senators  and  the  statements  they  mf 
have  made. 

Mr.  Haxecv.  May  I  add  this  further,  ilr.  Chairman — ^that  it  is 
question  of  a  good  deal  of  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  < 
calling  upon  any  judge  as  a  witness  in  relation  to  any  matter  thi 
Avas  brought  before  him  while  he  was  sitting  as  a  judge.  While  tl 
authorities  are  not  uniform  on  the  matter — there  are  very  stron 
authorities  both  ways — it  is  my  opinion  that  the  practice  is  n< 
a  good  (me:  and  in  mj'  opinion  no  man  sitting  as  a  Senator  an 
as  a  judge  ex  officio  should  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  take  tl: 
witness  stand  and  refute  or  explain  anything  that  any  witness  sai 
to  him,  or  that  he  had  to  do  with  any  witness,  unless  he  himsel 
deemed  it  neces^aiy  to  do  sf>. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt.  I  will  state  that  it  was  pn 
cisely  that  thought  that  I  had  in  mind  in  making  the  suggestio 
I  did.  I  felt  very  keenlv  myself,  as  a  Meml)er  of  the  Senate  and 
member  of  the  committee,  the  fact  that  months  after  the  questio 
had  been  decided  I  learned  that  there  were  Membei^s  of  the  Senat 
to  whcmi  this  storv  had  been  disclosed,  which  was  not  disclosed  to  th 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  which,  I  thought,  ought  to  have  been  disclosei 
to  the  sulx'ommittee  that  sat  in  Chicago.  It  was  simply  in  accord 
ance  with  the  thought  that  you  have  last  expressed  that  I  was  niakin, 
the  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  inquiry  should  go. 

Mr.  Hank(  Y.  I  do  not  think  any  Senator  could  be  properly  criti 
eized  or  could  be  properly  asked  to  take  the  witness  stand  to  explaii 
his  action  or  what  anybody  said  to  him.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  was  the  firs 
one  to  project  that  into  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  making  that  suggestion  now,  in  justice  t< 
Mr.  Keeley,  I  want  to  state  that  he  has  state<l  precisely  what  occurrec 
when  he  came  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Kkelev.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hane(  v.  I  think  every  right-thinking  man,  lawyer  and  lav 
man,  believes  that  a  judge,  either  upon  the  judicial  seat  generalb 
or  when  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  Senate,  should  not  be  questioned 
as  the  Constitution  provides  he  shall  not  be,  at  any  place  outside 
and  I  think  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  we  understand  each  other  and  we  car 
proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Now  will  you  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Keeley? 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  inclined  against  this  question  simply  fron 
the  fact  that  I  thought  it  had  been  substantially  answered  two  oi 
three  difl'erent  times. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  thought  that. 

(At  this  point,  by  recpiest,  the  stenographer  again  read  the  pend- 
ing question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  IIa.\k(y.  I)i(I  yon  tnlk  wiili  Miiy  (»f  tlio  ntlitM*  Senntors  that  yon  liuv€ 
nniiKMl  lien',  viz,  Messrs.  I>illiii;rli{iiii.  Horali.  r»t*\*M-Mltf*\  U(M)t.  Cnnuiilns.  Cnllonv 
and  I.a  Folh'ttf-.  abniit  the  Kunk  stnryV 

Mr.  Keklkv.  None  other  than  Senator  I^a  Follette. 

Mr.  IIankcv.  Did  vou  tell  any  of  the  other  Senators  that  you 
named  that  vou  had  told  the  Funk  storv  or  anv  other  story  to  Senator 
La  Follette  or  any  other  Senator? 

Mr.  KEETiEY.  No,  sir. 


// 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  any  Senator  about  the  Funk  story 
in  any  way  that  would  indicate  to  that  Senator  that  some  ot^v 
Senator  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Funk  story  ? 

Mr.  Keei/EY.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  Senator  La  FoUette  told  any 
other  Senator  the  Funk  story  as  you  told  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Keelet.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  Senator  La  FoUette  did 
or  did  not  do.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  did  or  did  not  do.    « 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  communicated  the  Funk  story  to  Senator 
La  FoUette,  did  you  not  intend  that  he  should  convey  it  to  oibef 
Senators  sitting  in  that  Senate} 

Mr.  Ejceley.  Igave  him  the  story 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  Then  you  can  talk 
as  much  as  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Did  not  I  intend  that  he  should  convey  it? 

Mr.  Hanix;y.  Read  the  question,  please,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(By  request,  the  stenograplier  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  if  he  could  secure  it  irom  Mr.  Kohlsaat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  had  already  secured  it  from  you  in  aU  ite 
essentials  except  the  name  of  the  man  who  told  it  to  Kohlsaat? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  but  he  was  to  try  and  get  it  from  Brother  KoU« 
saat  and  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  because  you  did  not  want  him  or  anybodj 
to  know  that  you  were  the  conduit  which  conveyed  that  story  to 
Senator  La  FoUette,  and  through  him  to  other  Senators;  but  you 
wanted  him  to  follow  the  pointer  that  you  had  given  and  try  to 
get  the  story  from  them  rather  than  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes.  I  tried  to  get  it  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  I 
could  not  and  I  thought  possiWy  he  could. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  had  all  of  the  story  that  it  was  necessary 
for  anybody  to  know,  except  Mr.  Funk's  name,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  all  of  the  story  except  Mr.  Funk's  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  in  or  connected  with  that  story,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Apparently  it  was  not,  in  Senator  La  FoUette's 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  La  FoUette  did  not  say  that  to  you,  did  bet 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  took  no  action.    I  say  "  apparently." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not  take  any  action? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not  disclose  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not?  I  just  asked  you 
whether  he  did  or  not  and  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  he  did 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  spoke  of  "  Senator,"  Judge,  and  I  say  "  the 
Senate."  ^Vlien  I  say  he  did  not  disclose  it  to  the  Senate  I  mean  that 
he,  as  a  Senator,  did  not  disclose  it  to  the  Senate  assembled. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  differentiate  between  the  fact  of  his  declar- 
ing it  publicly  to  all  of  the  Senators  and  going  around  and  telling  it 
to  each  of  the  Senators  individually,  do  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  I  should,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  tell  all  or  some  of 
the  Senators  the  story,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on  t 
subject 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  used  the  Funk  story,  and  you  wanted  Se 
tor  La  F^ollette  to  use  the  Funk  story,  in  any  way  that  it  was  possi 
to  prevent  Senator  Lorimer  from  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  2 
to  drive  him  out  of  politics,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  my  positi 
Jud^e. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  position  on  tl 
point? 

Mr.  Keeley.  As  I  said  before,  I  gave  it  to  Senator  La  Follel 
hoping  that  he  could  get  the  storv  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  and  that,  g 
ting  that  information,  there  would  be  a  further  investi^tion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  hope  was  that  that  further  mvestigat 
would  do  what? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  theory  was  that  if  a  further  investi^tion  w 
held  and  this  evidence  were  brought  out,  there  would  oe  a  bet 
ehance  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Corimer  from  the  United  Sta 
Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  just  what  I  said.    You  thought  that  by 
use  of  that  story  as  you  knew  it,  and  as  you  conveys  it  to  Sena 
La  Follette,  and  as  you  desired  to  have  Senator  La  FoUette  use 
you  could  unseat  Senator  Lorimer  from  the  Senate  of  the  Uni 
States  and  drive  him  out  of  politics? 

Mr.  Keeley.  My  theory  was  that  that,  if  followed  out.  might  p 
duce  a  second  investigation,  and  that  might  result  untavorably 
Senator  Lorimer  jjyes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy. 
were  concerned, 

case  who  did  not  and  might  not  know  the  Funk  story  as  you  tolc 
to  Senator  La  Follette  ? 

Mr.  E^EELEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  want  all  of  the  Senators  to  kn 
that  story  as  you  told  it  to  Senator  La  Follette? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did ;  that  was  my  object.  I  thoiight  that  he  woi 
make  a  public  disclosure  of  it  and  get  it  from  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  h: 
the  investigation  continue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  place  any  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
information  that  you  had  given  to  Senator  La  Follette,  as  to  h 
he  should  convey  it  to  his  orother  Senators — whether  he  should 
it  publicly  in  a  speech  on  the  floor,  or  whether  he  should  convey  ii 
them  by  some  other  method  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  gave  it  to  him  in  c 
fidence. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  that  he  would  not  receive  it  in  confiden 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  he  make  that  statement  after  you  had  ( 
dosed  it  to  him,  or  before  ? 

Mr.  KJEELEY.  After. 

Senator  Gamble.  After? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 


'.  Yes.    You  knew,  did  you  not^  that,  so  far  as  1 
I,  there  were  many  Senators  sitting  as  judges  in  tl 
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Senator  Gamble.  Then  your  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to 
give  it  to  him  in  confidence.  If  your  intention  was  such,  how  would 
you  expect  that  he  would  make  use  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Keexey.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  editorial ;  I  said :  "  Here 
is  a  story  that  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence.  I  think,  possibly,  if  you 
will  speak  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat  about  this  editorial  and  asK  him  what  his 
information  was  on  which  he  based  it,  you  may  be  able  to  get  this 
story  from  him." 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  mean  newspaper  confidence? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  guess  I  was  outside  of  all  lines  of  confidence  then, 
Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  criticize  and  condemn  the  Senate  of  the 
United.  States  and  individual  Senators  for  their  votes  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Lorimer  case,  did  you  not,  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  that  both  before  the  hearing  in  the  Senate 
and  after  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  had  been  solemnly  pronounced 
and  entered  of  record,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  not  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Don't  you  know  that  you  did? 

Mr.  E[eeley.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  The  volumes  of  the 
Tribune  are  the  best  evidence  on  that  case.  You  said  "before  the 
investigation,  pending,  and  subsequent?" 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  when  did  you  condemn  the  Senators  and  the 
Senate  for  their  action? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  assume  after  the  committee  report  was  made  and 
after  the  vote  was  taken,  and  during  the  discussion  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  didn't  you,  after  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
was  pronounced,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1911? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  yes.    I  say  subsequently. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  covers  all  three  periods  that  I  named — ^before, 
during,  and  afterwards? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  said  "before  the  investigation." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  didn't  vou  before  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  think  so.  Why  should  we  and  how 
should  we? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not  answer  why  you  did  anything  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  I  do  not  think  I  did.  You  can  see  from  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  that 
when  I  get  the  paper  for  myself  and  introduce  an  editorial  that  I 
desire  to  refer  to.  I  desire  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  placed  in  this 
record — and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  honorable  committee 
now  to  read  it  unless  it  is  so  desired — an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Thursday,  March  2,  1911;  and  I  will  ask  to  put  it  in  the 
appendix  or  some  other  part,  but  not  to  be  included  in  the  record 
now,  though  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  this  record  eventually.  The 
principal  editorial  is  headed,  "What  it  Means;"  and  also  an  edi- 
torial headed,  "  Senator  CuUom." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  March  2,  the  day  after  the  Senate  had  decided  that 
Senator  Lorimer  should  retain  his  seat. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  expect  it  to  be  read  later  on? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  read  it  ik>w,  if  it  is  desired  by  anybody. 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  it  be  printed  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.HANECY.  The  editorial  headed  "Senator  Culloni"  is  on  t 
first  eolunui  of  the  editorial  page,  which  is  page  12,  and  the  otb 
editorial  is  what  Mr.  Keeley  c^s  the  leading  editorial,  bein^  t 
first  editorial  of  the  second  column.  That  is  the  leading  editorial, 
it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  ILvNECY.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  second  column  of  the  editori 
page,  \*hich  is  page  12,  and  the  title  of  the  editorial  is  "What 
means,^'  and  it  takes  up  all  of  that  column  and  part  of  the  thi 
column. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  had  better  be  marked  for  identific 
tion  and  printed  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  referred  to  it  so  that  it  can  not  be  mistake 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  given  the  date  by  the  month  and  the  di 
of  the  week,  and  the  location  of  the  two,  so  that  any  copy  of  t 
Tribime  of  that  date  will  show,  except  possibly  the  early  edition. 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  all  the  same.  Judge. 

(The  paper  was  marked  "  Exhibit  Keeley  A.") 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Mr.  Keelev,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  t 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  or  Friday,  June  3,  1910,  and  to  the  leadi 
editorial  on  tne  editorial  page,  page  6,  to  the  article  which  is  headc 
"  Don't  crowd  Mr.  Burrows.^ 

Do  you  say  now,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  you  did  not  criticize  any  Senate 
because  of  their  action  in  the  Lorimer  case  before  the  investigatio 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  I  had  no  recollection  of  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  and  does  that  always  means  that  it  is  not  so? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  also  that  the  files  of  the  paper  were  the  b 
evidence.    If  there  were  any  editorials  printed  they  were  in  the  pap 

Mr.HANECY.  What  do  you  say,  now,  after  I  call  your  attenti 
to  it? 

Mr. Keeley.  Well,  won't  you  read  the  editorial?  I  do  not  km 
what  it  contains. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shall  I  read  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy  read  the  editorial,  as  follows:) 


"  don't  crowd  MR.  BURROWS. 


"Any  display  of  impatience  with  the  august  United  States  Senj 
is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is,  as  frequently  is  said,  the  '  Most  digi 
fied  legislative  body  in  the  world,'  and  dignity  and  rapidity  of  moti 
are  not  consonant.  This  dignity  already  has  suffered  at  tne  hands 
Mr.  Lorimer,  and  the  Senators  will  not  weaken  it  further  by  ai 
unseemly  haste  in  instituting  an  investigation. 

"  The  matter  is  entirelv  safe  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Julius  Caes 
Burrows,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  ai 
Elections,  to  which  Mr.  Lorimer's  request  for  an  investigation  h 
been  referred.  Mr.  Burrows  is  movinsf,  even  if  imperceptibly,  but 
finds  it  necessary  to  stop  and  turn  around,  dignifiedly,  eveary  now  a 
then  to  see  if  anyone  is  pushing  him.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  t 
tempting  to  push  Mr.  Burrows.  He  will  not  tolerate  it.  All  w 
be  done  in  good  time. 
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"  Mr.  Burrows  is  not  one  to  take  off  his  coat  and  rush  away  as  if 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  market  for  3  pounds  of  flank  steak  to  meet 
an  emergency  caused  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  unexpected  quests  just 
at  the  dinner  hour.  Things  are  not  done  in  this  fashion  in  the 
Senate. 

"  There  are  the  proprieties  to  consider,  and  Mr.  Burrows  will  con- 
sider them.    They  are  safe  in  Mr  Burrows's  hands. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  Senators  know  of  the 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  election  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  what  Mr.  Lorimer  has  told  them,  and  he  did  not  tell 
them  much.  What  he  did  tell  them  he  said  was  untrue,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  elder  statesmen  feel  that  a  certain  violation  of 
senatorial  courtesy  results  from  not  accepting  Mr.  Lorimer  at  his 
word  and  regarding  the  affair  as  closed. 

"As  a  sop  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  Senate  will  hold 
an  inquiry  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  good  time.  Meanwhile 
no  pushing  and  no  crowding.  Stand  bacK,  men,  and  give  the 
Senate  air.  The  entire  affair  is  distasteful  and  unpleasant,  and  there 
can  be  no  justification  of  any  rude  or  boisterous  clamoring  at  the 
heels  of  Julius  Caesar  Burrows  or  any  other  Senator.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows is  gathering  a  nosegay  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  In  due  time  he 
will  be  ready  ana  will  proceed  intrepidly." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  that  editorial  is  critical. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  as  mild  a  term  as  you  could  use  in  relation 
to  that  screed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeuby.  You  asked  me  if  we  criticized  the  Senate,  and  I 
reply  that  that  editorial  is  critical. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  the  editorial  written  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No  ;  I  could  not  write  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  editorial  that  I 
have  offered  in  evidence,  published  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1911. 
and  I  will  read,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  or 
that  editorial : 

The  Senate  verdict  on  Lorimer's  election  Is  an  answer  to  aU  that.  By  order 
of  the  powers  that  rule — Aldrich,  Bailey,  Penrose,  Bulkeley,  Hale,  Galllnger, 
Dillingham,  Depew,  Flint,  Carter,  Burrows,  and  the  obscure  representatives 
of  organized  money  have  challenged  the  honor  and  intelligence  and  self-interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  challenged  It  with  an  insolence  which  they 
have  never  so  plainly  shown  before. 

Did  you  think  that  was  critical,  too? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  the  money  power  which  you  say  was  repre- 
sented by  the  obscure  Members  of  the  Senate,  you  did  not  think  was 
included  the  $10,000,000  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  that  was  a  money  power? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  any  money  power,  or  do  you  to-day, 
that  operates  with  or  uses  so  much  insolence  in  dealing  with  public 
men  or  public  questions  as  the  money  power  of  the  Chicago  Tribime, 
with  its  $10,000,000  of  assets  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  would  not  say  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  not  say  what? 
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Mr.  KiaLET.  That  what  you  have  said  is  true. 
Mr.  Hakect.  Will  you  answer  what  I  have  asked  yout 
Mr.  Keeley.  Well,  that  is  an  answer. 
Mr.  Hantct.  What  is  that* 

Mr,  Keelet.  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  power  other  than  tJ 
Tribune  that  was  as  insolent. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  it. 
(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Did  you  know  any  money  power,  or  do  you  KnJay,  that  operates  with 
nses  BO  much  Insolence  tn  dealing  with  public  men  or  pablic  Questions  ae  t 
money  power  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  Its  {10,000,000  of  assets? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  not  my  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Will  you  answer  the  question  now  i  Do  you  kno 
of  any  other  money  power? 

Mr.  Eeelet.  You  want  me  to  take  your  assumption  as  true,  and 
decline  to  take  it  as  true. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  care  to  make  to  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  let  it  stand  that  way. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Dai 
Tribune  of  March  3,  1911,  and  the  leading  editorial,  being  the  fir 
editorial  at  the  head  of  what  you  call  the  second  column  of  tl 
editorial  page,  and  I  will  read  from  it : 

•'  MOLLUSCOUS  POLITICS. 

"  We  are  not  in  the  least  unappreciative  of  the  fact  that  many  ho 
est  and  estimable  citizens  are  heartilv  sick  and  tired  of  the  Lorim 
case  and  are  hoping,  now  the  Senate  has  decided  it,  that  there  will  I 
an  end  to  it.  The  weariness  is  natural,  but  in  the  larger  sense  the 
can  be  no  end  to  it.  because  the  injustice  is  there  sitting  complacent 
in  a  conspicuous  uirty  seat,  and  because  of  the  hypocrisy  ami  su 
serviency  of  a  few  men  tlie  monstrous  validation  of  a  rotten  electw 
is  given  thu  form  of  ji  national  disgrace. 

'"Therefore,  there  can  l>e  no  end  to  it,  because  the  Senate  has  pe 
petuated  it.    It  is  not  ended. 

"If  Lorimer  were  other  than  a  lump  of  amiable  hypocrisies,  pr 
tected  by  an  armor  of  self-assurance,  his  position  would  be  int< 
erable.  If  four  men  had  had  the  honesty  to  vote  according  to  the 
convictions  he  would  have  been  ousted  and  his  seat  would  be  vacani 

What  four  men  did  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Xo  foiir  men,  sir,  particularly.  The  change  of  fo 
votes  there  would  have  ousted  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Haxecv.  Did  you  think  that  every  man  who  had  voted  f 
Senator  Lorimer  was  dishonest? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  ITanecy.  Well,  which  of  the  four  men  who  did  vote  for  hii 
whose  vote  if  changed  would  have  ousted  him,  did  you  have  in  mil 
when  yon  published  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Keeijct.  No  four  men  at  all,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  when  you  said 

Mr.  Keeijiv.  It  was  a  figure  of  speech— 40  and  46;  take  4  from 
and  you  will  have  42 ;  add  4  to  40  and  you  have  44. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  very  bright  boy. 
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Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information  of 
any  Senator  voting  dishonestly  in  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  K££L£Y.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Kj:£ley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  you  the  author  of  this  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  write  many  editorials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  write  the  so-called  sawdust  editorial? 

Mr.  Keeley.  a  line  and  a  half.    That  is  my  limit,  practically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  limit  of  your  ability  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Just  about 

Senator  Jones.  Who  wrote  that  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know — either  one  of  three  men. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  think  that  either  one  of  those  three 
men  had  any  knowledge  of  any  senator  voting  dishonestly? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    It  is  an  arithmetical  figure  of  speech. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  name  the  three  men  ? 

Mr.  Ejseley.  Tiffany  Blake,  Clifford  Raymond,  and  Frederick 
Hall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  any  one  of  those  men  write  an  editorial  of 
that  kind  at  that  time  without  direction  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  at  that  time  the  managing  editor,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  March  3, 1911. 

Mr.  Keeley.  March,  1911 — ^no;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  the  boss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  meant  the  publisher  and  the  editor  in  chief? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  managing  editor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.    Mr.  Beck  was  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  Teddy  Beck  was  your  subordmate? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  been  city  editor  and  night  editor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  placed  him  in  that  position  as  managing 
editor? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  what  you  told  him  to  do,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  always  has ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  say  to  this  honorable  committee  that  Teddy 
Beck  would  direct  or  permit  an  editorial  of  that  kind  to  be  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  that  time  without  your  knowledge  or  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  editorials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  then,  nobody  there  would  publish  that  edito- 
rial at  that  time  without  your  knowledge  or  consent,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  KjaiLEY.  Without  following  out  a  policy  that  I  had  outlined. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Knowledge  or  consent — I  may  not  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  you  may  have  lucid  intervals,  but  that  is  not 
what  I  am  talking  about. 
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Kfr.  Kekxy.  All  ri^t,  Jadge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Kbgley-.  I  may  not  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  If  you  do  not  undwstand  it,  let  the  reporter  read 
to  you,  and  when  you  do  understand  it,  answer  it,  and  if  you-  do  n 
ever  iindf-rstand  it,  fiay  so, 

Mr.  Keei£y.  All  right. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Nov.  tbeii.  iKilxNlj-  tht^n*  wiiiilil  |iubliHti  that  edltorinl  »t  tluit  tEuie  wlUto 
your  knowlmlBP  or  eminent,  wuilld  Ihey^ 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hane<!y.  What  men  would  publish  tliat  editorial? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  might  be  published  without  my  knowledge  and 
might  be  published  without  my  consent  by  Mr.  Blake  or  Mr.  Ha 
mond- 

Mr.  HANE<rY.  Was  it  published  without  yoiu*  knf>wledge? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  not? 

Mr.  KiffiLEY.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  were  defining  the  p<Jii 
of  the  paper  at  that  time  on  that  matter? 

Mr,  KzELEV.  Oh,  certainly;  I  defined  the  policy,  but  I  fcave  i 
specific  re<»llection  of  that  one  editorial — whether  I  saw  it  before 
was  printed. 

Senator  (Jamble.  Did  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  editori 
meet  your  approval^ 

Mr,  Keeley.  They  were  following  out  the  policy  that  I  had  o« 
lined;  yes. 

Senator  Gamble,  Then  the  editorial  itself  was  following  out  y»i 
pplicy  ? 

Mr,  Keeij:y,  Following  out  the  general  policy ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hajjecy.  You  knew  there  was  not  any  man  in  the  Chlcaj 
Tribune  office  or  connected  with  it,  from  vou  up  or  down,  who  hi 
any  knowledge  or  information  whatever  that  would  justify  a  charj 
that  any  Senator  in  the  United  States  Senate  voted  corruptly  or  ir 
properly  on  that  question,  did  vou  not! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  had  no  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Mt.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  that  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question,  a.s  follows:  ) 

Yon  knew  there  wax  not  my  man  in  (he  Clilcago  Tribune  oDtoe  «r  connect 
with  It,  from  you  up  or  iluwii,  who  hud  uny  knowledfEe  or  Inforniattoo  whster 
tbat  would  JiiHtl^  a  charge  that  any  Senator  In  the  United  States  Senate  vot 
ttnrninty  or  Improperly  on  that  qnMtton,  did  yon  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  And  still  vou  permitted  the  public  to  read  th 
charge,  hacked  by  the  $10,000,000  Tribune,  did  you! 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was  printed,  yes;  and  I  permitted  the  public 
read  it.     fLaughter,] 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  ]  cent  a  copy. 

Mr.  Keeley.  One, 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Well,  it  was  cheap  in  other  respects.     I  desire 
offer  that  whole  editorial.     I  have  only  read  part  of  it.     I  desire  i 
have  it  all  put  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record  here! 
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Mr.  Hanect.  I  either  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  record,  so  that  it  will  go  in  as  part  of  the  record  of 
this  case,  either  in  the  body  of  the  record  or  in  the  appendix. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  is  the  leading  editorial — ^that  is,  it  is  the  first 
editorial  in  the  second  column  of  page  8,  which  is  the  editorial  page 
of  the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Friday,  March  3,  1911. 

(The  editorial  is  as  follows:) 

"molluscous  politics. 

"We  are  not  in  the  least  unappreciative  of  the  fact  that  many 
honest  and  estimable  citizens  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  tlie  Lori- 
mer  case,  and  are  hoping,  now  the  Senate  has  decided  it,  that  there 
will  be  an  end  to  it.  The  weariness  is  natural,  but  in  the  lar^r 
sense  there  can  be  no  end  to  it,  because  the  injustice  is  there  sitting 
complacently  in  a  conspicuously  dirty  seat,  and  because,  by  the 
hyprocrisy  and  subserviency  of  a  few  men  the  monstrous  validation 
of  a  rotten  election  is  given  the  form  of  a  national  disgrace. 

"  Therefore  there  can  be  no  end  to  it,  because  the  Senate  has  per- 
petuated it.    It  is  not  ended. 

"  If  Lorimer  were  other  than  a  lump  of  amiable  hyprocisies,  pro- 
tected by  an  armor  belt  of  self-assurance,  his  position  would  be  in- 
tolerable. If  four  men  had  had  the  honesty  to  vote  according  to 
their  convictions,  he  would  have  been  ousted  and  his  seat  would  be 
vacant.  A  man  of  sensitive  honor  would  be  so  humiliated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  retention  that  resigntttion  would  be  the  only  sal- 
vation of  his  self-respect.  Persons  in  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Lorimer's 
character  are  invited  to  consider  this. 

"  Honor  finds  no  salve  in  that  vote.  The  vindication  of  William 
Lorimer  looks  as  if  it  has  been  in  a  train  wreck.  The  Weeping 
Willow  is  welcome  to  the  remnants.  His  conscience  is  like  a  hoof. 
He  could  plant  it  on  the  edge  of  a  razor  blade  and  not  know  it. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  more  important  matter  before  us  in  Illinois 
than  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  wear  a  smudge 
of  black  on  its  face.  Of  what  sort  of  wretched  stuff  is  our  politics 
made  out  here?  As  an  important  State,  we  have  cause  for  shame. 
We  can  not  even  muster  intelligent  dishonesty.  We  might  defy 
safely  any  State  to  show  such  an  array  of  incompetence  and 
mediocrity. 

"  Aside  from  Charles  S.  Deneen  and  a  few  others,  who  could  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  we  do  not  produce  enough  in- 
telligence in  politics  to  govern  a  South  Sea  island.  Even  m  its 
villainies  Illinois  can  not  command  respect  for  brains. 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  quarrel  with  Shelby  M.  Cullom  in 
his  old  age,  but  observe  how  perfectly  he  behaves,  according  to  Illinois 
form,  when  facing  a  question  requiring  courage?  If  there  was  a  man 
in  the  Senate  who  knew  that  William  Lorimer's  election  was  pur- 
chased, that  man  was  Cullom.  The  statement  which  he  issued  in 
explanation  of  his  vote  emphasizes  his  '  doubt.'  Mr.  Cullom  had  no 
doubt.  He  knew.  At  this  moment  he  knows.  That  he  made  no  use 
of  his  knowledge  to  aid  Senators  who  honestly  might  entertain  a 
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doubt  is  one  thing.  That  he  made  no  use  of  it  himself  is  anoti 
Mr.  Cullom  is  a  perfect  Illinois  product.  He  considered  the  cbai 
of  Shelby  M.  Cullom's  reelection  in  1813  and  shrewdly  decided  t 
to  antagonize  not  only  Mr.  Lorimer  but  the  important  memberE 
the  Illinois  Legislature  ^ho  will  be  sitting  on  his  case  in  two  yt 
would  be  fat^l.  His  decision  may  be  justifiaUe  politically,  but  ', 
Cullom  has  no  cause  for  complaint  if  the  facts  be  made  clear. 

"  In  Illinois  we  are  in  the  molluscous  stage  of  political  inti 
gence." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  I  forget  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
in  the  record  in  this  case  the  account  of  the  Hon.  J.  Callan  O'Lau 
lin  for  expenses. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  that  a  sufficient  identification.  Judge  t 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
former — the  last  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  [LAUghb 
Shall  I  read  it  ?    I  desire  to  have  this  in  the  body  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  mark  it. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  F.  R. 
No.  1,  July  26, 1911.") 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) : 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  the  different 
men  named  in  that  list  did,  or  who  they  were,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  it,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  and  talk  with  CD.  Norton  about  the 
Lorimer  case,  Mr.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  asked  C.  D.  Norton 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  Then  you  may  ex- 
plain as  much  as  you  want  to.  - 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  except  as  I  was  trying  to  explain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  never  talk  with  C.  D.  Norton  about  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  a  way.    May  I  explain  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  now  you  may  talk  about  anything  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Keeley.  All  right.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  brief  and  I  wanted  to 
present  it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Norton  to  arrange  for 
an  appointment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  down  here  before  with 
the  briefs. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  us  by  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  At  the  time  I  saw  all  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Still,  will  you  not  tell  us  by  the  calendar? 

Mr.  Keeley.  In  December.    The  early  part  of  December. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  early  part  of  December? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  early  part  of  December  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  time  you  were  down  on  the  Wilson  case? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  recollection.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  it  was  on  the  6th  or  the  7th  of  December,  was 
knot? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not  say  that  I  left  here  on  the  7th.  I  might 
have  stayed  here  a  day  or  two  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  you  might ;  but  you  told  me  you  were  going 
to  leave  that  afternoon.  T  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  truth 
or  not ;  but  what  do  you  say  about  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  You  may  testify  as  to  what  I  told  you.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  what  I  told  you,  or  as  to  how  long  I  stayed  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  or  some  other  date  in 
December? 

Mr.  Keeley.  During  that  visit,  however  long  the  visit  may  be;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  remained  here  that  time? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  2  days  or  10  days? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  said  two  or  three  or  four  days.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  gives  it  to  us,  approximately.  Did  you  ever 
talk  with  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
about  the  Lorimer  case? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Never? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  it? 
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Mr.  KezLET.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  best  of  iiit  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanect,  Did  you  ever  talk  to  anybody  in  the  presence  of  I 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Franklin  MacVeaf^  abont  the  Lorimer  a 

Mr.  Kbelkt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Nor  did  he  ever  talk  to  anybody  in  your  prest 
about  the  case? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  friend  of  the  Busse  administratioi 
.  Chicago,  were  you  not,  Mr.  Keeley  J 

Mr.  Keeley.  Personally? 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Well,  the  limit  is  off  on  my  question. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  knew  Fred  Busse.    I  was  a  friend  of  his;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Tribune  was,  too ! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  a  friend  of  his  adrainisi 
tion.    We  supported  him  and  we  criticised  him. 
,  Mr.  Hanecy.  You,  and  the  paper  that  you  manage,  the  Chic 
Tribune,  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Basse's  administration? 

Mr.  Keeley.  We  were  friendly,  and  we  were  also  critical. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  there  were  some  very  serious  ci 
cisms  or  attacks  on  the  Busse  administration  in  the  early  pari 
the  year  1910,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Was  it  not  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Well,  take  it  back  to  that,  then. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  commWcing  the  latter  part  of  1909? 

Mr  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  continued  ri^rt  along  until  the  sumn 
or  later  than  that,  of  1910,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  State's  Attorney  Wayman  was  said  to  be  i 
paring  evidence  to  indict  Mr.  Busse,  the  mayor,  and  others  under 
administration.     That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keelsy.  It  is  not  the  fact  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Inspector  McCann,  one  of  the  police  inspectors 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  highest  office  in  the  police  depi 
ment  except  the  chief,  wag  indicted  by  Mr.  Wayman  and  the  gn 
jury  under  him,  and  tried  and  convicted,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yefi,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  about  that  time,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  was  convicted  in  September,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  1910? 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1909? 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  investigations  by  State  grand  ]U! 
in  Cook  County,  running  through  a  number  of  terms  after  ^ 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  were  investigations;  yes, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  of  the  different  departments  of  the  city  g 
emment  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  There  were  some  investigations;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  finally  started  this  White  story  and  publisl 
it  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  story  was  printed  April  30, 1910;  yes. 
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Mr.  Han£ct.  And  you  commenced  investigating  the  White  story 
a  considerable  time  before  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Gov.  Deneen  and  Fred  Busse  and 
Jim  Pease  and  William  Weber  were  meeting  in  conference,  politi- 
cally, about  that  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  those  men  were  meeting. 
I  knew  that  meetings  were  being  held ;  but  I  never  heard  the  names 
until  I  read  them  in  Gov.  Deneen's  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  all  of  those  men  acted  as  leaders  in 
forming  slates  or  tickets  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  pri- 
maries, and  so  on,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  knew  they  were  the  political  leaders;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard,  or  read.  Gov.  Deneen's  testimony,,  did 
you  not,  in  which  he  said  that  he  heard  the  White  story  along  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  read  or  heard  his  testimony  that  somebody  had  told 
him  of  such  a  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1909? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Prior  to  this  White  episode  with  us;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  heard,  or  read,  in  Gov.  Deneen's  testimony, 
that  the  man  that  he  first  heard  the  story  from  was  Edwin  K. 
Wright  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  testify  to  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Edwin  K.  Wright  was  the  man  who  took  White 
to  your  office  with  the  White  story,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  that  anyone  brought  White 
to  our  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  present  during  the  investigation  of  the 
senatorial  committee  in  Chicago  in  September  and  October,  1910, you 
have  said,  and  you  sat  there  while  Edwin  R.  Wright  testified  before 
that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  there  when  he  testified. 
There  were  some  days  when  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  sit  there  and  that  you 
did  hear  Edwin  R.  Wright  testify  that  Charley  White  first  came  to 
him  about  the  story,  part  of  which  you  published  April  30,  1910,  and 
that  he,  Wright,  took  Charley  White  to  the  Tribune  office? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  Judge.  I  do  not  dispute  it, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  say  you  did  not  hear  the  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  heard  it.  I  do  not 
dispute  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  or  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wright, 
and  you  heard  or  read  the  testimony  of  Gov.  Deneen  here,  and  you 
knew,  did  you  not,  that  Gov.  Deneen  sent  Edwin  Wright  to  the 
Tribune  office  with  the  Charley  White  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  that  before? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  in  your  testimony  here  the  other  day  that 
you  expected  a  story  from  Gov.  Deneen  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  White  story.    What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 
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Mr.  Keelev.  I  said  that  the  city  editor  at  this  luncheon,  when 
were  talking  over  the  new  stories  for  the  second  editiwi,  said  that 
expected  a  story  about  Gov.  Deneen ;  that  he  was  ia  town  at  so 
political  conference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  story  that  you  expected .  from  G 
Deneen  ? 

Mr,  Keelxt.  I  did  not  expect  any.  The  city  editor  said  he  ■ 
pected  a  story  from  Gov.  Deneen  about  this  political  conference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  a  story  in  connection  with  the  Char 
White  story  * 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Host  assuredly,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  or  communicate  with  W 
D,  Cook,  of  Duluth,  about  Mr.  Hines  or  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Not  to  the  best  of  m^  recollection,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  McCordi<^  about  it! 

Mr.  Keei£y.  Who? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  McCordick;  an  attorney  for  Wirt  D.  Cook. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  never  heard  the  name,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  hear  the  name  of  Wirt  T>.  Cook! 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  mean  of  Mr.  McCordick.  I  do  not  know  the  genl 
man  and  never  talke<l  to  him,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  talk  with  Wirt  D.  Cook,  in  the  presei 
of  Mr.  Healy,  about  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr,  Healy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  did  you  would  be  likely  to  remember  it,  woi 
you  not? 
Mr.  Keeley.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  vou  say  you  do  not  remember  anything  of  tl 
kind? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  you  and  Mr.  Kohlsaat  see  Wirt  D.  Cook< 

Mr,  Keeley.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr,  Keeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr,  Keeley,  why  did  you  stop  the  publication  of  I 
offer  of  $i',000  for  nny  evidence  telling  of  suoscribers  to  the  allej 
fund? 

Mr.  Keeley,  Because  it  had  produced  no  results, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  any  business  men  of  Chicago  wait  on  you  in  tl 
connection  and  tell  you  that  you  and  the  Tribune  were  giving  i 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  a  very  bad  reputati 
unnecessarily  ? 

Mr.  Keei  '■.y.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanecy,  Did  any  business  man  talk  with  you  about  that! 

Mr.  Keeley,  I  suppose  that,  in  the  year  or  so,  one  or  two  may  hs 
kicked  about  the  story;  but  no  one  ever  called  and  made  any  su 
statement  as  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  a  great  many  business  men  call  and  ki 
to  you  about  tlie  big  display  ad  on  the  front  page  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  is  that  advertisement  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ejbelby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Never? 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  KxELEY.  Not  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  kick  about  your  publications  in  the  Lori- 
mer  matter,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  there  have  been  protests.  Some  people  signed 
their  names,  and  numbers  of  them  dia  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  a  great  many  of  them  did  protest  personally, 
over  the  telephone  and  by  letter,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir;  a  great  many  did  not  protest  personally, 
over  the  telephone  or  by  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  say  that  after  all  those  publications  offer- 
ing $5,000  for  any  evidence  you  never  got  any  evidence  that  you 
thought  worthy  of  even  publishing? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  correct,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  you  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
furtherpublications  you  discontinued  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  quit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  discontinue  your  attacks  on  Senator 
Lorimer  and  your  charges  against  him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  Alfred 
Austrian,  your  attorney,  was  attorney  for  Wayman  in  the  contest  at 
the  primaries  between  himself  and  John  J.  Healy? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  have  a  recollection  of  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  Mr.  Wayman  called  the  special  grand 
juries  and  indicted  different  parties  connected  with  the  Lorimer  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Wayman  became  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Illinois,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  is  a  candidate  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  became  a  candidate  right  after  the  indictment  of 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  did  right  after  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  when  he  shied  hig 
castor  into  the  ring? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  "his  castor"? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  was  using  an  old  phrase.  In  the  old  days  of  pugil- 
ism, Judge,  a  hat  was  known  as  a  castor  " ;  and  when  two  men  got 
into  the  ring  to  fight  or  one  challenged  another  he  "  shied  his  castor 
into  the  ring." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  Wayman  threw  his  old  hat  into  the  ring, 
do  yon  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Into  the  gubernatorial  ring;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  permission  to  take 
out  of  the  papers  on  file  with  the  committee,  so  that  they  will  go  in 
as  an  ap|)endix  to  the  record,  the  different  editorials  about  which  I 
have  asked  this  witness,  but  which  I  did  not  formally  offer  in  evi- 
dence, in  relation  to  the  Lorimer  matter.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  committee  here  while  they  are  read,  but  will  submit  them 
afterwards. 
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The  Chairman.  That  will  be  better.  I  have  bene  the  correspo 
ence  that  n-as  handed  us  this  morning.  What  do  you  wast  « 
that? 

Mr.  Hamecy.  I  do  not  want  anything  with  it,  Mr.  Cbairm 
While  Mr.  Wiebe  was  on  the  witness  stand  I  think  Senator  K< 
aaked  for  that  correspotkl«nc«.  Mr.  Wiebe  said  he  did  not  have 
the  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  State  of  New  York ;  ani 
think  Senxtor  Kern  ask«d  him  to  get  it  and  send  it  on,  and  ] 
Wiehe  ^ent  it  to  me.  I  received  it  last  night  at  my  hotel,  and  brouj 
it  down  here  and  submitted  it  to  Senator  Kem.  He  said  to  me, 
I  recollect  it  (I  will  take  his  memory  on  that),  that  he  would  locili 
over,  or  he  and  the  committee  would  look  it  over,  and  if  it  v 
deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  it  might  be  offered  in  evideu 
otherwise  be  would,  hand  it  back  again;  I  have  submitted  it, 
accordance  with  the  request  of  Senator  Kem,  either  for  iutroducti 
or  for  any  other  purpose  that  the  committee  deeire. 

The  Chaibman.  Tlie  committee  will  take  some  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  consulted  Gov.  Deneen  about  the  Wh 
8tor}~.  Mr.  Keeley.  you  said  you  wanted  his  advice  on  the  mat! 
because  he  had  been  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County,  You  h 
your  own  attorneys  to  consult  with  at  that  time,  and  had  consuU 
with  them  in  relation  to  the  ^^^lite  story,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  proportion  of  the  White  story,  as  you  s 
you  received  it  from  him.  did  you  publish  on  the  the  30th  of  Api 
1910! 

Mr.  Keeley.  What  pi-oportion? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebley.  Oh,  1  can  not  say.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  {Hroportion  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Probably  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.\NECY.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  sioryf 

Mr.  Keeley.  Of  the  whole  narrative;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  And  I  think  you  designated  the  rest  of  it  in  yc 
testimony  the  other  day  as  "  tommyrot." 

Mr.  Keeley.  No;  not  the  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  per  cent  of  it  was  "toramyrot"? 

Mr.  Keeij;y.  I  think  we  used  altogether  about  25  per  cent.  Y 
see  it  run  for  three  or  foui'  days — 20  per  cent  of  the  total  amou 
of  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Hanfx'Y.  Then  one-fifth  of  all  of  it  was  published  by  you 
the  30th,  or  on  that  and  subsequent  dates? 

Mr.  Keeixy.  That  is  my  rough  guess  as  to  the  amount. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  story  w 
published  by  you  at  any  time? 
.  Mr.  Keeley.  No.  sir.     That  is  my  rough  guess,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  proportion  of  all  of  it  did  you  think  w 
"  tommyrot "  ? 

Mr.  Keeijiy.  Oh,  a  lot  of  the  other  stuff  was, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  what  proportion  of  it?  You  did  not  separa 
it,  but  YOU  said  the  rest  was  "  tommyrot." 

Mr.  Keeley.  It  was,  largely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  allthe  rest  of  it  was? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No:  largely — largely— largely. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  In  view  of  your  testimony  here,  and  that  of  Gov. 
Deneen  and  Mr.  Kohlsaat  and  the  others  who  have  testified  in 
relation  to  the  Funk  story,  and  Hines,  lllden,  and  other  individuals 
connected  with  it  by  Funk  and  Kohlsaat  and  you  and  Gov.  Deneen, 
and  the  fact  that  you  and  they  testified  that  you  had  no  knowledge 
and  have  none  now  except  what  was  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
former  investigation  ana  now,  do  you  not  think  that  all  of  it  was 
"  tommyrot "  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  that  the  only  part  of  the  story  that  was 
not  "  tommyrot '-  was  that  part  of  it  which  you  could  use  to  attack 
and  discredit  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believed  in  it,  and  some  other  people  believed  in  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now  will  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Did  I  not  answer  it.  Judge  ?  ^j-< 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Listen  to  it,  and  then  let  your  mind  work.  • 

(By  request,  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
certified  copy  of  a  paper  certified  by  Abram  J.  Harris,  clerk  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  under  the  seal  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Cook  County,  111.  The  certificate  covers  two  documents  caD- 
ing  two  special  grand  juries.  I  desire  now  to  offer  only  the  oi^e  re- 
ferring to  the  first  special  grand  jury  which  was  called  and  which  in- 
dicted Lee  O'Neil  Browne.  The  other  one,  which  I  may  want  to  use 
later,  relates  to  another  grand  jury  that  was  called  by  the  State's 
attorney  of  Cook  County,  and,  I  think,  only  one  indictment  was 
found,  and  that  was  against  Detective  KeeW  and  Glosa  Detective 
Keeley  was  connected  with  Mr.  Wayman's  office,  and  Mr.  Glo*  was  a 
witness  in  one  of  the  Browne  cases,  who  testified  in  regard  to  Yar- 
brough,  who  was  said  by  White  to  have  been  in  his  room  when  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  first  spoke  to  him  about  Lorimer.  That  was  in 
Springfield.  Gloss  took  the  stand,  and  so  did  his  wife,  and  testified 
that  on  the  24th — ^the  day  Yarbrough  was  said  to  have  been  in 
Browne's  room  in  Springfield — Yarbrough  was  in  Chicago  and  took 
supper  at  Gloss's  house  that  night.  Mrs.  Gloss  testified  that  she 
prepared  the  supper  for  him  and  her  husband;  he  stayed  there  all 
night,  took  breakfast  there  the  next  morning,  and  made  a  present  of 
a  quarter  to  her  boy,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birthday  was  the  25th 
or  26th  of  that  month.  He  wanted  a  baseball  bat  or  a  baseball  glove, 
and  they  would  not  give  it  to  him,  and  Yarbrough  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  25  cents.  They  were  the  only  indictments  found  by  that  grand 
jury.  Gloss  was  never  tried,  but  the  indictment  was  dismissed.  He 
was  brought  into  court  while  the  I>ee  O'Xeil  Browne  jury  was  sitting, 
in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  sriying  bail  and  for  the 
purpose,  as  was  contended  there,  of  intimidating  other  witnesses 
and  discrediting  his  testimony  with  that  jury  before  which  he  had 

testified. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  that  is  the  call  for  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first'  one  is  the  call  for  the  grand  jury  that  in- 
dicted Gloss  and  Keeley. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  offering  that  ? 
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Mr.  IIanecy.  I  am  not  offering  that  now.  I  may  offer  it  1 
I  am  offering  the  other,  but  one  certificate  covers  both  of  them. 

The  Chaikman.  Will  you  indicate  to  the  official  reporter  wha( 
offer,  so  that  he  can  copy  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes;  I  will  read  it  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  as  lor 
.the  whole  of  it  will  appear  in  the  record? 

Mr,  Hanecy.  There  is  only  one  page,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
connection  with  his  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  offer  the  second  page  of  this  certified  copy  ant 
certificate  of  the  clerk  on  the  third  page. 

Senator  Fistcheh.  Gloss  and  Keeley  were  indicted  by  the  ae 
grand  jury,  called  during  the  trial,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  bv  the  second  special  grand  jury. 

Senator  Flbtcheb.  Kot  by  the  first? 

Mr.  Hanect.  No. 

I  offer  in  evidence  now  the  petition  for  a  special  grand  jury 
-the  order  of  the  court  directing  it. 

■  (Mr.  Hanecy  then  read  aloud  the  petition  referred  to  and  the 
tificate  of  the  clerk,  both  of  which  papers  are  as  follows:) 

Htatk  of  Ir.i.moia.  Coiintj/  of  Cook,  »»: 

In  the  Criuilntil  Court  nt  C'lxilc  County, 

To  the  Hon.  Gkoboe  KKRaTEN, 

Judge  of  ttir  Cirr.uit  Cniirt  and  ex  officin  Judgr  of  the  Criminal  Court 
'■  Now  coniex  John  E.  W,  Wnynian,  Stnte'e  nttomey  of  Cook  County.  III.. 
■howB  the  MMirt  thiit  the  prnnd  Jnry  re«i:iilnrl.v  drawn  for  the  April  tern 

■  plres  by  openitlon  of  inw  on  Ihe  night  of  Ajtrfl  30,  1910,  and  will  thetetof 
have  time  to  take  coicnlzance  of  matters  of  great  public  im|>ortiince  v 
bare  Jimt  nrlfion. 

He  hirtlmr  sLnws  the  court  thnt  on  (he  2Rtb  da.v  of  April,  A.  D.  19: 
certain  lilil  In  cimncery  was  Bled  In  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  Count 
one  John  C.  ^>twr.  In  which  Mid  Fetzer  Plaluis  Ihnt  iHrjre  amounts  of  m 
In  hlH  iKiweMlon.  the  proi)erty  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad 
were  useil  for  uiUawfiil  |>urpo8eii  of  bribing  public  officials. 

It  therefore  npiieiirlng  to  the  State's  attorney  that  public  Justice  req 
the  empanelling  of  u  iipeclnl  grand  jury  to  make  a  full  and  complete  Invef 
tton  of  aaid  chiirgeB.  and  such  other  matters  as  niay  be  brought  before 
■Jury,  your  petitioner  petitions  your  honor  that  you  enter  of  record  In 
court  an  order  for  the  calling  of  a  special  grand  Jury  according  to  law 
Monday,  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  IfllO. 

Respectfully  submitted.  John  B.  W.  Watmak, 

State'g  Attorm 

T^t  order  Issue  as  prayed. 

Gkibqe  Kebstek.  Judi 


igTATB  OF  Illikocs,  Coutity  of  Cook,  s«: 

I,  Abram  J.  Harris,  clerk  of  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  In 
county  iiDd  State,  do  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true, 
feet,  and  complete  copy  of  petition  for  a  special  grand  Jury  for  the  2d  da 
May.  A.  D.  1810 ;  bIbo  order  for  special  grand  Jury  for  the  30th  day  ol  Aoj 
A.  D.  lOJO. 

Witness  Abram  J.  Harris,  clerk  of  said  court,  and  the  seal  thereof,  at 
cago,  in  said  county,  this  28th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910. 

[SEAL.]  ABa&u  J.  HABiia,  Clef 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Keeley,  I  think  I  asked  you  this  morninff,  and 
probably  you  answered,  if  John  C.  Fetzger,  who  filed  the  bill  reierred  • 
to  here  against  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Co.,  was 
representSi  in  that  litigation  by  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Piatt? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  is  my  understanding.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  no  other  indictments  were  found  by  that  special 
grand  jury  except  the  indictment  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and 
possibly  Robert  E.  Wilson  and  Judge  Henley  ? 

Mr.  EIeeley.  I  do  not  know.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  in  tabulated 
form,  some  information  that  some  Senator  called  for  or  asked  for  in 
relation  to  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trials.  It  is  very  brief — only 
three  or  four  lines.  It  may  be  of  assistance,  and  it  can  be  verified 
later  and  corrected  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  expect  to  have  the  record.  Judge,  with  reference 
to  all  those  trials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Suppose  I  read  this  in  now,  and  you  can  change  it 
if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  not  put  it  all  in  at  once — ^the  whole  record  of  all 
those  trials,  and  the  outcome,  and  everything  that  happened? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  onlj^  reason  I  offer  this,  Mr.  Healy,  is  that  it  is 
in  tabulated  form.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  indictment  against  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne — May  7,  1910.  On  June  7  the  trial,  under  that  in- 
dictment, was  commenced.  On  June  24, 1910,  the  trial  was-finished — 
that  is,  it  was  submitted  to  tJie  jury.  On  June  30  the  jury  disagreed 
and  were  discharged.  The  second  trial  commenced  August  2,  1910;, 
the  trial  ended  opi  September  8 ;  and  on  September  9  there  was  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  guilty.'^ 

Mr.  Keeley,  on  page  233  of  Book  20,  on  the  next  page  after  the 
copy  of  the  contract  between  you  and  Charlie  White,  this  question, 
was  asked  you,  referring  to  that  contract : 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  there  any  .bargain  with  him  as  to  his  testimony? 

The  word  "  his  "  referring  to  Charlie  White. 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  testimony.  I  was 
simply  printing  the  story. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  him  that  he  should  testify 
If  caUed  upon 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  consideration  of  these  payments? 

Mr.  Keelet.  No,  sir. 

» 

That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Keeley?    That  is  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Keelby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  page  232  of  the  type- 
written cop}-,  or  possibly  I  had  better  read  from  the  contract  itself,, 
from  the  record,  and  vou  mav  follow  in  that,  if  vou  wish.  I  call 
attention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  contract,  after  the  signature, 
"  J.  Keeley,  vice  president  Tribune  Co.'' 

Mr.  Healy.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  104  of  the  printed  record.     It  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Tribunk  Co.  : 

Gentlemkn  :  I  have  read  the  above  and  forejroiiiK.  J»nd  apnn*  to  the  terms 
thereof,  and  to  accept  the  snnis  of  money  as  therein  i-et  forth,  and  I  fnrther 
agree  to  devote  my  time  and  services  to  snbstantiate  tlie  story  referred  to  as 
and  when  requested  by  yon  so  to  do.  and  in  snch  manner  as  yon  m«y  direct. 
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Now.  do  yoii  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  understood  or  agi 
that  Mr,  White  was  to  testify  to  the  story  that  you  published  on 
30th  of  April,  litlO? 

Mr.  Keblev.  Wliy,  most  assuredly  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
with  his  testifying, 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Who  wrote  this  contract? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Hanecv.  Your  attorney  ? 

Mr,  Keei^y.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  were  present  when  the  contract  was  sig 
you  and  Charley  White? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Keei.ey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Tom  McCJuire.  the  detective? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  And  what  did  you  think  this  language  meant^ — ; 
above  Charley  White's  signature? — 

And  I  further  agree  to  devote  my  time  and  services  to  substantiate  tbe  e 
referred  to  as  and  vben  requested  by  you  so  to  do,  and  in  subh  oiaDuer  as 
may  direct. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  to  give  substantiation  for  publication. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lan^age  in  that  c 
tract  does  not  require  Charley  White  to  testify  m  support  of 
stoiT,  or  to  substantiate  it  in  such  manner  as  you  direct? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Why,  Judge  Hanecy,  absolutely  no, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  English  langu; 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Kkei-ey.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  you  did  call  on  him,  didn't  you,  to  testify 
the  lirowne  case? 

Mr,  Keei.ey.  I  did  not  call  on  him  to  testify  in  the  Browne  case 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  call  on  him  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Investigating  Conmiittee  in  Chicago,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Kkeley.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  vour  attorney? 

Mr.  Keeley.  T  think  lie  was  served  with  a  subpoena.  1  think 
name  was  submitted  in  the  list  of  witnesses  and  he  was  served  wii 
subpcena. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Didn't  you  and  your  attorney  submit  the  nan« 
Charles  A.  White  to  that  senatorial  investigating  committee  t< 
called  lis  a  witness  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes;  I  assume  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  didn't  your  nttomev  appear  there  and  exan 
him? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Keeley  was  asked  to  produce, 
said  that  he  would  produce,  before  this  honorable  committee 
manuscript  of  the  White  story,  and  that  he  would  send  for  that 
bring  it  in.    I  suppose  he  has  not  got  it  here? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh.  no:  I  said  T  would  produce  it  when  I  got  b 
I  *ill  get  it. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  further  cross- 
examine  Mr.  Keeley  on  that  or  any  other  matter  that  may  develop; 
and  because  of  his  general  frankness  and  honesty  here  in  testifying, 
and  expressing  a  wish  to  get  away  to-night,  I  am  going  to  close  the 
examination  now,  with  the  privilege  of  calling  him  lor  nirther  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  thank  you.  Judge  Hanecy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  reexamine  him,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Keeley,  when  this  contract  was  signed,  did  Mr. 
White  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  the  form  of  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no ;  none  whatever.    He  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  he  lacked  about  it — kicked  about  some  of  the 
phraseology.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  there  were  some 
words  there  that  he  did  not  like,  and  he  was  fussing  about  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  He  made  those  objections  known,  I  think,  in  his 
testimony  that  he  gave  in  the  earlier  hearing. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  he  fussed  about  something.  I  do  not  remember 
what  it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  dressing  to  go  to  a  dinner 
party,  and  I  would  stick  my  head  out  of  the  bath 

Senator  Gamble.  In  room  6  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Oh,  no.  I  would  stick  my  head  out  of  the  bathroom 
and  argue  with  him  whUe  I  was  dressing. 

Senator  Gamble.  Who  fed  and  clothed  White  during  this  time 
when  he  was  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  in  the  State's  attorney's 
office  and  at  the  time  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  KjaELEY.  Senator,  we  gave  him — Mr.  McGuire  ^ave  him  $150. 
Other  than  that  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  he  existed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  believe  the  White  story  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  did  and  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  and  do  ? 

]VIr.  Keeley.  I  did  and  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Keeley,  that  you  asked  Gov. 
Deneen  if  he  would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  investi- 
gate and  deal  with  the  White  story? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  do  so,  did  he? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  did? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  never  wrote  a  message  to  the  legislature  ask- 
ing any  regular  or  special  session  to  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Keeley.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  to  investigate  the  jack  pot,  so  called  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anv  other  matter  connected  with  the  White  story 
or  your  publication  oi  it  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir.  He  made  some  comments  in  messages  on  the 
situation,  but  he  made  no  request,  as  I  recollect,  for  any  official  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  was  an  investigation  by  the  senate  of  the  State 
of  Illinois? 
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Mr.  Keelev.  Oh,  yea.  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the  time  fol 
lowing  the  publication  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  held  in  this  present  calendar  yeari 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes ;  in  this  present  year. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  Georjje  Glavis  first  come  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Keeley.  George  Glavis  first  came  to  the  Tribune  office  in  th 
first  part  of  May.  He  saw  Mr.  Beck  twice,  I  think,  and  he  finall 
came  in  to  see  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  him  before  h 
came  to  see  you? 

Mr.  KEEtiiY.  No.  He  saw  Mr.  Beck  twice  before  he  saw  me  aii< 
told  Mr.  Beck  about  the  story,  and  he  finally  got  up  to  me.     Then — 

Senator  Joxes.  Well,  that  is  really  all  1  care  to  ask  about  thai 
You  said  something  the  other  dav,  and  I  think  were  interrupted,  tha 
after  you  came  down  here  something  happened  to  change  your  min 
in  regard  to  this  Glavis  matter? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Mr.  (Jreen,  who  is  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Glavis,  came  i 
to  see  me,  and  he  started  his  conversation  by  saying  he  was  not  tbei 
to  compound  a  felony,  but  that  if  I  would  go  to  Col.  Wilson,  th 
United  States  district  attorney  here,  and  ask  him  to  be  easy  o 
Glavis,  he  would  tell  me  where  the  book  was.  The  documents  ha 
dwindled  from  a  trunk  full  down  to  a  memorandum  book — that  thi 
book  was  still  in  existence;  that  it  contained  names;  and  that  h 
knew  who  had  it,  but  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  United  States  distrit 
attorney  and  ask  him  to  be  easy  on  Glavis  before  he  would  give  th 
information.  I  said  that  I  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  ths 
I  could  not  do  it;  that  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  attoi 
neys  down  here,  and  then  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  Co 
Wilson  yourself;  why  don't  you  give  him  this  name;  why  don't  yo 
go  and  get  the  documents?"  He  said,  "  I  can  not  get  it  without 
search  warrnnt."  "  Weil,"  I  said, '"  go  to  Col,  Wilson  and  get  a  searc 
warrant.  I  can  not  interfere  with  that  case  now.  I  have  been  b« 
fore  the  grand  jury  and  indictments  have  been  returned  and  it  is  u 
to  the  authorities,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  take  whatever  action  yo 
want  to  take.''  and  he  said  he  would  communicate  with  his  clien 
and  later  with  me.  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  mean  by  having  changed  you 
mind? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  believed,  frankly,  when  I  got  throtigh  before  thf 
there  were  no  documents,  and  here  this  mans  attorney  comes  in  an 
tells  me  his  client  hud  told  him  there  was  a  book  containing  Uii 
information  about  a  magazine  called  Fire  Proof,  and  that  he  kne' 
where  the  hook  was;  and  that  he  wanted  to  deal  with  me,  to  ha^ 
me  go  to  Wilson,  to  have  the  district  attorney  let  up  on  Glavis,  an 
then  go  and  get  the  book. 

Senator  Jones.  Thai  is,  before  yon  came  down  here  you  bad  cor 
eluded  that  there  were  not  any  of  these  documents  that  Qlav; 
referred  to.  and  after  you  came  liere  yon  changed  your  mind  in  thi 
respect? 
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Mr.  E^EELEY.  There  were  two  hypotheses.  One  that  there  were 
no  documents,  and  one  that  he  bought  them  and  that  I  had  not  got 
them;  and  I  am  simply  telling  what  happened  here  last  week  when 
this  attorney  called  on  me. 

Senator  Jones.  All  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  you  meant  when  you 
said  that  you  had  changed  your  mind;  that  something  had  hap- 
pened here  that  made  you  change  your  mind. 

Mr.  Kleeley.  My  opinion  was  that  I  was  swindled — buncoed — 
absolutely. 

Senator  Gamble.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  do  not*'know.  I  rather  think  that  I  have  been 
swindled. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  this  attorney's  full  name? 

Mr.  Keeley.  That  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  O'Laughlin  can  give  it  to 
you,  because  he  called  on  him  first  and  made  some  statement,  and 
when  he  called  on  me  I  had  a  witness  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  O'Laughlin  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Keeley.  The  same  gentleman.  Judge. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  Mr.  Glavis  signified  his  desire  to  with- 
draw from  the  arrangement  with  you  and  return  the  money  and  ad- 
vances made,  why  didyou  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Keeley.  Because  I  had  not  any  idea  in  the  first  place  that  he 
had  the  money,  and  in  the  second  place  I  actually  at  that  time  and 
still,  if  the  books  are  in  existence,  would  like  to  get  them.  That  is 
what  I  bought.  I  was  told  that  the  books  had  been  purchased  for 
me,  and  I  wanted  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  no  further  que^stions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Keeley.  May  I  be  excused,  then? 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Keeley  has  given  to  me  the  pack- 
age of  the  vouchers,  etc.,  that  he  said  contained  the  receipts  for  the 
moneys  paid  out  by  him  in  the  Ijorimer  case.  I  gave  them  back  to 
him,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  subject  to  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  my  use  later,  if  we  desire  it. 

Mr.  Keeley.  I  am  perfectlv  willing  to  turn  them  over  to  the  at- 
torne3\s  for  the  committee  riglit  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  as  you  please  about  that. 

Mr.  Keeley.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  we  will  leave  them  with  Mr.  Pease,  the  clerk 
of  the  committee,  where  they  can  be  reached  by  any  one  who  wants 
them. 

Mr.  Keeley.  They  are  official  records;  and  if  the  auditing  com- 

£any  who  goes  through  once  a  year  does  not  find  them,  there  will 
B  trouble. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  turn  the  documents  over  to  Mr.  Pease,  and  do 
so  now,  with  the  direction  that  they  are  to  be  preserved  for  examina- 
tion by  the  attorneys  and  that  they  are  not  in  evidence. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursdav,  Julv  27,  1911,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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DIGEST  OF  HEABINGS. 


1 

Aldilcli,  Nelson  W.,  ei-Senatoi  of  the  nnlled  Statei,  teattniDny  of 

Ouliom,  Senator,  talked  with  him  about  the  deainbility  of  having  the 

Benatorial  vacancy  filled 

Deneen,  Gov.,  did  Dot  tell  Uines  to  ro  to  SprioKfield  and  personally  eee  him; 

did  not  (tend  any  message  to  him  through  Hinee 1651, 

]>encfn,  (iov.,  think  hif  nami!  wac  mentioned  by  Hini*;  recollection  is  that 
he  wnti  »D  impurlanl  party  Ui  this  arrangement,  or  aKreemenl,  upon  a  caD- 
<lidate,  and  hii'  alti1Lld^  would  be  mure  or  legs  inlluenred  by  knowing 

whether  ir  would  be  agreeable  lo  Ihe  Prenident 1653. 

Election  of  a  Senator  from  the  Slate  of  Illinoin.  interest  taken  in 1 

18.10.1652.1653.1669. 
GoikI  RciiuhlK-an;  shoiilii  nay  that  a  man  who  was  a  loyal  8upi>or!er  of  the 
Kepuhiican  adininiHtratiim  and  Ilie  Itepublican  policies,  who  had  the 

courage  to  do  ih&t  without  reference  to  any  local  situatioD,  wo?  one 

HineH.  Kdwani-- 

Did  not  say  to  him  at  nnv  time  [lint  there  were  schedules  comii^  up  in 
the  Senate  as  Ui  whieh  it  was  very  important  to  have  every  Rejmb- 

lii'an  vote  ptASsiblc  to  assim  in  their  |uu«age Ifpl9. 

Do  not  remeniberhim  meeting  me  ill  bui  Idini;  where  Finam-eCummittee 
wae  holding  a  meeting,  and  goini:  from  there  to  my  house  with  me  in 
my  automobile,  or  his  deniurring  to  a  suggestion  from  me  that  he  go 

with  nie  to  see  the  Pretiident 

First  conversation  with,  probably  tirst  part  of  April,  in  relation  to 

attitude  of  the  Pruifideut  toward  Senator  Hopkins.  ..   I64S.  165:t.  1655. 
Had  tiireeorfour  conversations  with  him  with  reference  to  the  attitude 

of  (he  President  on  ilie  ele^riion  of  a  Senator  from  lUinoi.'' 161S, 

Impression  1  intendml  to  convey  to  him  was  that  the  President  was 
inicrctted  m  having  a  Kepuhiican  eUvted  in  Illinois;  thai  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  active  part  in  any  election;  and  that  he  had 
no  Hpecial  anxielv  who  thu  man  to  be  electpd  was,  as  long  as  he  was 

a  good  Republican 1653, 1663. 1665, 

Las'  convcrsaiion  with,  was  at  niv  house  on  Masaachuselts  Avenue. 

prior  to  the  election  o(  Senator  Uirimer le-'iO,  I65i(.  1660. 

Recollection  as  lo  place  of  first  and  second  conversations  with  him  not 

distinct Ifi.^O.  16i7. 

Second  conversation  with,  in  relation  lo  Ihe  attitutle  of  the  President 

toward  the  candidacy  of  Boutell 1649. 1657, 

Staled  to  him  that  Ihe  President's  attitude  was  as  1  had  stated  to  him, 
and  that  if  he  needeil  anv  confinnation  of  thai  he  could  refer  anvone 

to  me ; .■  1651. 

Talkeil   with  me  on  several  occasions  about   Ihe  diitie!"  on   lumber: 

informal  hearing  were  being  held  by  Ihe  committee  at  that  time.   16.'>4. 
Tliink  1  firfl  met  him  in  Ihe  apring  of  190!!.  perhaps  in  April;  general 
impressiiin  is  that  he  brouKlit  me  a  letter  of  intrtKluction  from  n 

friend  of  mine  in  Chicago.  GeorRe  Reynolds 1617, 

Third  r'onverMition  with,  in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the  President 

toward  the  election  of  Ixirinier 1649. 1650, 1658.  16.59, 1660,  1661. 1 

Hopkins,  neither  Prei<idcnt,  so  far  as  I  know,  nor  myself  had  taken  any 
ai-tion  directly  or  indirectly  which  induced  the  condition  of  deadlock 

and  prevented  his  election 1 

Hopkins,  never  did  know  what  hiti  atlilude  was  with  reference  to  the  tariff 

or  Ihe  income-ta!t  bill 1 

llopklnii.  raised  Ihe  qiie^'tion  with  Vice  President  Fairbanks  that  he  had 

not  any  aulhoritv  to  appoint  him  on  the  Monetary  t'ommisiion I 

UopkiuK.  thought  he  should  be  elected  because  he  had  been  indorsed  in 

the  primaries;  attitude  ton'ard  him  was  friendly 1667.1 

lllinoiri  delegation,  discussion  of  senatorial  situation  with 166(1.1 

l..firimer.  did  iiol  ask  Iline^  to  talk  with  or  telephone  to  him  nnd  urge  him, 

if  il  wa.-a  po9.'ibilily.  to  become  a  candidate 1651. 1653, 1662, 1663. 1 

Ixirimer,  did  not  send  any  message  toliini  through  Hines IMl  1 

]»rinier.  did  not  latk  with  him  about  the  Illinois  senatorial  siluali'in  pre- 

Lorimer,  had  a  .'jieaking  acquaintance  with  him  at  the  time  of  Hines's 


s  upon  the  tariff:  it 
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Aldzich,  Nelson  W.,  testimony  of — Continued.  P&s«- 

Lorimer,  HineH  Buggest^d  his  name  to  me . .     1650 

Lowden,  perhaps  expressed  a  preference  at  one  interview  with  Hines  in 

favor  of  him 1652 

Member  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  1909. . .     1647 
Monetary-  Commission,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  anybody  on,  because 

I  thought  the  law  did  not  permit  an v  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled . .  1667. 1668 
Penrose,  Senator,  did  not  ask  him  to  bring  Hines  to  my  room  to  talk  the 

senatorial  situation  over 1669 

President,  am  not  undertaking  to  speak  for  him  here 1656, 1663 

President  never  expressed  to  me,  at  any  time,  any  preference  in  reference 
to  the  senatorial  election  in  Illinois,  except  that  he  thought  under  the 
circumstances  that  Mr.  Hopkins  ought  to  be  elected,  but  that  he  did  not 

intend  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  election  of  any  man 1666 

Speaker  of  the  House,  talked  with  him  generally  ablout  having  the  sena- 
torial vacancy  filled 1668 

Tariff  bill,  friends  of,  were  better  off  without  an  election  in  Illinois  than 

they  were  with  one;  explained 1652 

Tariff  on  lumber,  changea  in  conference  between  the  House  arid  Senate. .     1655 
Washington    Evening    Star,  June  30,   1911,  statement  from   the  ^Tiite 
House  in  reference  to  President's  relations  to  Senator  Lorimer,  did  not 
see 1664 

B. 

Baker,  Isaac ,  bnyer  for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. ,  Chicago,  111. ,  testimony  of .     1425 

Chicago,  after  arriving  in,  went  home 1428, 1432, 1433, 1434, 1435, 1478 

Chicago,  lived  there  31  or  32  years 1425 

Conversation  had  with  Camev  and  Hines  in  Union  League  Club,  May  27, 

1909,  first  talked  about  it  last  June 1440, 

1441, 1446, 1447, 1448,1472, 1473, 1475, 1480, 1481, 1482 
Cook  and  O'Brien  were  present  when  I  was  talking  with  Hines  from  the 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel 1437, 1464 

Cook,  talked  it  all  over  the  country  that  he  was  going  to  get  even  with 

Hines  in  some  way  or  other 1439 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  went  there  from  home  morning  of  my  arrival  in 
Chicago;  telephone  girl  told  me  ('ook  and  O'Brien  were  down  at  the 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel  and  wanted  to  see  me 1428, 

1433, 1434,1435, 1436, 1460, 1483 

Funk,  had  never  met  him  prior  to  Union  League  Club  conversation 1448 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel — 

After  leaving  room  of  Cook  and  O'Brien,  got  my  lunch  and  went 

home 1437,1438 

Cook  went  to  the  telephone,  and  he  turned  around  and  says,  "Mr. 

Hinei<,  they  want  you  on  the  telephone  " 1429, 1464, 1479 

Hines  in  telephone  conversation  dia  not  mention  name  of  Deneen —     1430 
Hines,  met  him  in  the  rotunda  and  told  him  what  (^k  and  O'Brien 
wanted;  I  told  him  to  follow  me  up  to  Cook's  and  O'Brien's  room. .    1429, 

1435, 1436, 1478, 1484, 1485 
Met  Cook  and  O'Brien  in  the  rotunda;  went  up  to  their  rooms;  con- 
versation with 1428j  1429, 1435, 1478 

Telephone  conversation  Hines  had  while  I  was  in  room  with  Cook, 

O'Brien,  and  Wiehe 1429, 1430, 1465, 1469, 1470, 1471, 1485 

Wiehe  came  into  room  while  Cook,  O'Brien,  Hines,  and  I  were  talk- 

iiiir , 1429, 1479 

Hines,  Edward — 

And  I  went  to  Chicago  together;  what  we  talked  about 1476, 1477 

Called  him  up  at  the  Continental  National  Bank  and  told  him  that 
Cook  and  O'Brien  were  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  and  wanted  me 
to  come  down  and  see  them;  he  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  find  out 

and  let  him  know  what  thev  wanted 1428, 1436, 1462, 1478, 1483, 1484 

Called  up  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  and  they  con- 
nected me  with  him  at  the  Continental  National  Bank;  I  told  him 
to  come  over  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  at  once;  Cook  and  O'Brien 
wanted  to  leave  the  city,  and  it  was  important  for  him  to  come  over.    1429, 

1435, 1436, 1437, 1461, 1463, 1464 

Nowise  dependent  upon  him 1483 

Read  snatches  of  his  testimony  here  in  the  newspapers 1447, 1469, 1470 
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BakcT.  Isaac,  testlmoujr  of--<'(>nriniic>d.  i 

llinp!',  Edward— t'iiii!iniipd. 

.Said   ncithing  lo   me  aboul  Boing  dowD   lo  Springfield  to  testily;  no 

iiiiari-'slion  made  liy  anybody 1475, 

I^iritnor.  not  inlorwted  in  any  way  with  hia  election 

l.umbfr  biwinesc,  been  in  ever  since  I  wa«  a  boy  15  yearr"  old 

'(crupalion  before  enlrring  employ  of  Edward  Hinea  Lumber  Co 

Politii's.  nol  actively  inlereslcd  in H39, 1440, 

TelephiiiK-  (.■onvcrsaiiiin,  lirHi  called  to  my  atlention  after  the  lentimony 
taken  before  the  Ilelm  committee;  gave  it  some  thoughl  at  the  time  oif 

the  While  confemion H38, 1439, 1440, 1441, 1442, 1 

1444,  1445,  1446.  1405,  1466.  1467. 1468,  1469,  1471,  1472. 1473, 
Telephone  con  vernations  in  May.  1909,  other  than  that  in  Grand  Pacific 

Hotel ;  do  not  remcmher  any,  nor  in  the  year  1909 

Testimony;  read  none  of  il  except  what  I  have  seen  here  in  the  Washington 

papers 1471, 

Union  League  Club- 
Funk  came  up  to  Ilines  while  we  were  talking  about  Carney  lumber; 

conversation,  and  what  occurred 1 

1432, 1449, 1450, 1451,  1452, 1453, 1454, 1455, 1459. 1460, 
UinoH,  accompanied  him  and  Mr.  Hall  to  the  club,  from  (he  office  of 

the  Edward  Hlnes  Lumber  Co 1443. 

ilincH,  do  not  remember  other  gentlemen  talking  to  him  at  time  of 

meeting  wilh  I'aniey  about  price  of  lumber I45S, 

Left  the  club  with  Uinev  and  Hall;  Carney  went  out  ahead  of  us;  Uinee 
stood  in  the  doorway  when  1  left  him  and  Mr.  Hall;  I  then  went 

There  on  the  27th  of  May,  1909.  to  meet  Mr.  Cuney,  of  the  Carney  Bros. 

Co.  (Ltd.),  in  regard  to  buying  their  lumber 1 

1431, 1443,  1455, 1456, 1457, 1458. 1480, 
Washiii^n,  left  there  May  25  with  Edward  Hines  for  Chicago,  arriving 

morning  of  the  26th 

Washington,  there  prior  to  day  of  election  of  Senator  Lotimer,  in  connec- 
tion with  purchase  of  lumber  from  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson;  did  not 

conclude  trangaclion 1426, 

U'iehe,  had  not  talked  with  him  with  reference  to  businees  of  Cook  and 

(.)'  Brien  in  t'hicago,  morning  of  my  arri\'al 1435, 1436, 

Wieh<-,  if  he  arranged  any  meeting  with  Hines,  Cook,  and  O'Brien,  I  do 

not  know  anything  alwiit  i( 

Wii'he  met  Uinerf  at  the  station  in  Chicago;  Iieard  conversation  between 

them 1427. 1428. 1433, 

\Yiehi%  never  discus'ed  wilh  him  alxiut  his  going  down  to  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hiiti'l  lo  s(t' Cook  and  O'Brien  almut  a  year  after  Hincs's  tele- 
phone ((iiivcmaliun 

Bancriiii,  Edgur  A,,  reijuent  to  enter  appeirance  an  counsel  for  (.Clarence  Funk 

and  for  the  Inlernational  Harvester  Co 

Baneiolt,  Edpir  A.,  taw7«.  CUcato,  Dl.,  teitUnonr  of 

Board  of  review 417, 420 

Chici^o  Hccord- Herald  editorial,  never  had  any  conversation  with  Funk 

wilh  reference  to 

Chicago  iUver,  closing  of  for  deep  waterway 393.394,395,396 

Conversation  lirst  had  wilh  Funk,  substance  of 3S6 

tfrovalh,  UendertKiD  &  Dc  Uersdorff,  attorneys  tor  the  company  in  New 

York 

Employers'  liability  bill,  interested  in  as  general  counsel  for  the  Interna- 
tional Harve.iter  i'o.;  wo  opposed  it 4O0 

Fuuk  c:ommuDic:ktiun,  how  I  regarded  it 

392, 393. 399, 403, 404, 405, 40G,  407 
Funk,  first  conversation  wilh  reference  to  senatorial  election  of  May,  1909, 

time  of 383,384,388,391,392 

Funk,  second  conversatiim  with,  in  reference  to  second  visit  by  Hinee  in 
regard  to  earlierconveraation  between  HineBand  Funk,  time  of.  384,385,397 

Funk's  olEce,  fituation  of  with  reference  to  mine 

Incorporation  law  before  Illinois  Legislattu'e,  Forty-eixth  General  Aseem- 

bly 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415 

International  Harvester  Co. — 

General  coun.sel  (or 

So  far  a.1  f  know,  not  interested  in  the  election  of  Senator  in  1909 

Jack-pot  fund 
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Buicroft,  Xdgai  A.,  tegtUnony  of — Continued.  F^«* 

Kohlfiaat,  after  firet  appearance  before  Helm  committee,  was  consulted  as 

to  action  which  Fimk  should  take 386, 387, 408 

Legg,  Alexander,  could  give  more  information  about  river  controversy  than 

any  other  officer  of  the  company 402 

Legislative  representative  of  the  Harvester  Co.,  have  not  been  either  at 

Springfield  or  Washington 399,400,401,414 

Lonmer,  do  not  believe  ne  was  engaged  in  the  effort  to  increase  company's 

taxes 419 

McCormick,  Cyrus,  did  not  consult  with  reference  to  confidence  of  Funk's.      402 

Merriam  campaign  contribution 401, 402, 409, 410 

Political  contributions  of  the  Harvester  Co 401, 402, 409, 410 

Reasons  for  Funk  giving  me  information  as  to  his  talk  with  Hines 385 

Scott,  Bancroft  &  Stephens,  member  of  law  firm  of 383 

Swift  litigation,  not  familiar  with 387, 388 

Tax  controversy  between  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  taxing 

bodies  of  Chicago 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423-427 

Workmen's  com])enHation  bill,  interested  in  as  general  counsel  for  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  ('o 400 

Band  of  hope 335, 338, 339, 340, 344, 345, 346, 

347,  350,  356,  357,  366,  379,  1098,  1115, 1118,  1125. 1140,  1153, 1199,  1234, 
1235.  1236,  1237,  1239,  1240,  1243,  1250,  1251,  1262,  1279,  1306. 1307, 1308 

Brown,  Lee  O'Neil,  information  in  relation  to  trials  of 2113 

Burgess  letter  U)  Kohlsaat,  production  of,  before  committee.  1377, 1786, 1 787, 1788, 1876 
Burgess,  William  M.,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Burgess  Xlectric  Co.,  Duluth, 

Unn.,  testimony  of 1333 

Affidavit  given  to  Lucius  to  use  in  case  I  was  not  able  to  get  to  Springfield 

to  testify 1374, 1375, 1376 

Bailey,  ^  .  T.,  calhnl  his  attention  to  conversation  with  Wiehe 1338 

BurgcFs  Electric  Co.  is  a  partnership 1334 

Chicago  Tribune,  never  saw  advertisement  in,  offering  reward  of  $5,000  for 
anybody  who  would  give  evidence  of  the  contribution  of  money  to  a  fund 

for  the  election  of  Senator  liOrimer 1377, 1378 

C<x>k,  saw  him  <»n  the  train  going  iwm  Duluth  to  Virginia 1345, 1346,  1370 

Cook,  did  not  talk  to  him  about  Kohlsaat  letter. 1362 

C<K>k,  did  not  talk  with  him  at  hotel  night  I  arrived  in  Virginia 1338, 

1339,  1347,  1370 
C<wk,  yaw  him  last  Mtmday  in  his  ofiic(»  in  Duluth  before  starting  for  h(»re; 

told  him  I  was  c<.)ming  down  to  Washington 1341 

Cof)k,  W.  11.,  known  him  for  years;  talked  with  him  aUmt  Wiehe  conversa- 
tion Thursdav,  Mar.  10.  on  the  tmin  coming  fnmi  Virginia  to  Duluth. ..    1338, 

1339,1341,1342,1345.1366 

Cusson,  connected  with  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  know  him 1334 

Duluth,  Minn.,  resident  of,  28  years 1334 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  ('o. : 

Relations  with  have  been  friendly;  have  no  feeling  against  any  of  the 

officers  or  emplovees 1334, 1367 

Transaction  in  regard  to  a  water  flo wage.  1367, 1368, 1369, 1371, 1372, 1373, 1374 

Father  Green  episode 1336, 1337, 1358, 1359, 1360, 1376 

Fleet,  Elsie,  name  of  stenographer  to  whom  I  dictated  letter  I  sent  to  Kohl- 
saat      1361 

France,  Clyde  R.,  went  to  see  him  on  business  night  I  took  train  from  Du- 
luth to  V  irginia 1346 

Helm  committee,  read  part  of  my  testimonv  before  on  last  Thursday;  ob- 
tained ithere 1 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345, 1371 

Hines,  Edward,  ar(|uainted  N^-ith  him 1334 

Hines,  saw  him  on  train  as  1  went  back  into  the  sleeper  to  get  my  overcoat 

and  grip 1338, 1346, 1364 

Jack-pot  fund 1336, 1337, 1369 

Kohlsaat,  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him  something  about  conversation  with 

Wiehe 1338, 1340, 1358, 1359, 1360, 1361, 1362, 1369 

Lorimer,  conversation  with  referen<'e  to  the  election  of,  took  place  Mar.  8, 
191 1 ,  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  Pullman  car  on  the  Winnipeg  Flyer  from 

Duluth  to  Virginia 1334, 1335 

Lucius,  gave  him  an  affida^'it  to  use  in  case  I  was  not  able  to  get  to  Spring- 
field to  testify 1363, 1364, 1378, 1379 
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Lucius,  had  letter  I  wrote  to  Kohlaaat;  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  to  , 

Springfield  and  testify;  told  him  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not; ' 

on  Mlvice  of  Attorney  McMaaua  I  went 1362,1363,: 

McManus.  attorney  of  Duluth.  requested  me  to  write  to  Kohlaaat  about 

Wiehe  eoiivewation 1340, 1341, 1361, 1362,  i; 

Sleeping  oar.  names  of  tboee  I  saw  in  night  of  trip  from  Duluth  to  Vir- 
ginia    1346, 1 

Smoking  onmpartment : 

I  enteredabout  10  minutea  before  the  train  started ., ..     ] 

Length  nf  time  persons  stayed  in  there 1339, 1351, 1352, 1355, 1356, 1 

Names  of  those  present  in ] 

Occupied  it  untiL  I  reached  Virginia ] 

Virginia  is  about  73  miles  from  Duluth ] 

Wiehe,  C.  F.: 

Aquaioted  with  him 1 

Oonveisation  with  him  about  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  in  smok- 
ing compartment;  as  to  who  was  present,  and  where  they  eat i: 

1336, 1337, 1348, 1349, 1350, 1351, 11 
1353,  1354.  1355,  1356, 1357,  1365,1 

Did  not  see  anybody  call  him  out  of  sleeping  compartment 1364, 1 

Said  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  of  merit  through  the  Illinois 

Legislature  without  the  use  of  money 1 

Said.  "There  was  a  jack  pot  raised  (or  Mr.  Lorimer 'selection;  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  subscribed  {10.000  to  it  my- 
self"    1336, 1337, 1369, 1 

Saw  him  at  hotel  in  Virginia:  met  W.  C  Bailey,  of  Dniuth,  and  aaked 
him  who  the  gentleman  with  the  black  whiskers  u-as 1337, 1346, 1 


Otrner,  Tifed,  Jr.,  Inmbei  bnalneit,  Kulnette,  Wis.,  teitlmonr  ot ] 

Baker,  who  he  is ] 

Carney  Lumber  Co.,  stockholder  in;  Canadian  corporation 1 

Chicago,  remained  in  two  days  on  the  occasion  to  see  Hines  almut  price  of 

lumber 1IM9. 1 

EMward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  have  a  contract  with  them  for  the  sale  of  lum- 
ber; they  agree  to  take  all  we  manufacture  at  Owen  Sound,  Canada,  at 

prices  accoKling  to  grades;  price  is  fixed  each  vear  between  ourselves 1 

Hall ,  who  he  is 1 

Hines.  asked  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Union  League  Club  at  lo'clock:  Iwent 

'     there;  as  to  where  I  sat 1045, 1046. 1 

llincB.  Bdward,  known  him  10  or  12  years I 

nines,  disi'ussod  with  him  June  10.  1911,  in  Chicago,  as  to  what  occurred 

in  Union  League  Club 1051,1052,1060,1 

Hincsdoes  not  hold  any  stock  in  the  Camev  Lumber  Co 1 

Hincs  reached  the  L'nion  League  Club  witn  two  other  gentlemen.  Baker 

and  Hall 1 

Mines  said  Funk  had  juttt  congratulated  him  on  Lorimer's  election IC 

1053,  1057, 1 
Hincfl,  vinited  Chicago  day  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected  to  see  hira  as  to 

the  price  of  our  lumber  that  year;  did  not  see  him  that  day 1 

HineH  wrote  me  a  letter  asking  me  if  I  could  place  my  whereabouts  latter 

part  of  May,  1909 1049. 1 

Letter  from  Edward  Hines  to  Fred  Carney,  jr.,  June  6,  1911 1 

Lorimer,  acauainlance  with 1057, 1 

Lumber,  in  lavor  of  tree,  because  all  1  am  interested  in  is  in  Canada. .  1062, 1 
Union  I^eagiie  Club,  what  occurred  (here  while  we  were  discuBsing  the 

price  of  lumber 10 

104S,  1049,  1053,  1054,  1055,  1056,  1057,  1058,  1059,  1060,  1061,  I 
<CanolI,  Frances,  telephone  operator  of  the  Bdward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  teiti- 

mony  of 1 

Aasialant  telephone  operator,  been  employed  al  Hines  l^umber  Co.  since 

May  2S,  1910 1 

Attention  called  to  telephone  mewages  ot  May  26,  1909,  day  Cook  testified 
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Baker  had  gone  down  town;  he  telephoned  me  and  asked  if  Hines  was  still 
at  the  bank;  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  locate  him;  he  Haid  Cook  was 

anxious  to  see  Hines 1016, 1017 

Book  containing  record  of  long-distance  telephone  calln  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1909,  identification  of,  where  found,  and  date  of  finding 1013, 

1015, 1030, 1032, 1033 

Chicago  Telephone  Co.'s  bill  for  May,  1909,  identification  of 1033, 1034 

Cook,  never  met  him 1028 

Cook  testimony  impressed  me  as  being  untrue 1035 

Employed  as  telephone  operator  by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  10 

years 1012,1023 

Exchange,  size  of,  operated  by  me  at  the  Hines  Lumber  Co 1012, 1022 

Hines  and  Gov.  Deneen,  conversation  between,  detailed. . .  lOlG,  1025, 1031, 1032 

Hines  and  Lorimer,  conversation  between,  detailed 1017, 1023, 1024, 1032 

Hines  called  back  again  and  asked  me  to  call  up  Springfield  and  get  Mr. 

Lorimer  on  the  phone 1016, 1017 

Hines  called  me  up  about  five  or  six  times  May  26,  1909 1019, 1024 

Hines  called  up  office  first  time  around  9  o'clock;  did  not  say  at  that  time 

where  he  was 1019 

Hines,  do  not  remember  his  requesting  me  to  call  up  Mr.  Tilden  the  next 

morning  after  the  Cook  testimony  was  ^ven  in  Spnngfield 1026 

Hines,  his  custom  and  habit  when  he  is  in  Chicago  to  call  me  up  every  15 

or  20  minutes  and  advise  me  of  his  whereabouts 1019 

Hines  in  conversation  with  Gov.  Deneen  did  not  say  he  would  come  down 

and  bring  all  the  monev  that  was  necessary' 1017, 1030 

Hines,  no  recollection  of  his  having  called  up  Senator  Lorimer  in  the  after- 
noon of  Mav  26,  1909 1025 

Hines  was  talking  with  Gov.  Deneen,  on  May  26,  1909,  in  the  Continental 
Bank;  he  had  telephoned  shortly  after  he  arrived  and  said  that  he 
would  go  to  the  bank,  and  in  case  of  any  calls  or  any  messages,  or  any- 
thing of  importance.  I  would  be  able  to  reach  him  there. .  1015, 1016, 1019, 1020 
Hines,  when  I  called  nim  up  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  operator  answered 
me  first,  and  I  asked  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Cook;  some  gentleman 

answered;  it  was  not  Hines 1028, 1029, 1030 

Lorimer,  Senator,  acquaintance  with  family  of 1027, 1028 

May  26,  1909,  record  of  long-distance  telephone  calls  of  that  date 1014, 

1015,1018,1019,1022 
Reasons  for  remembering  conversation  between  Hines  and  Gi)v.  Deneen 

and  Hines  and  Lorimer 1017,1022,1027 

Record  kept  of  long-distance  telephone  messages  that  pass  thr()ugh  our 

office 1021 

Record  of  long-distance  telephone  messages  that  went  through  our  office 

during  the  year  1909,  how  kept. . . .  1013, 1014, 1015, 1018, 1026, 1029, 1031,  1034 
Testimony  in  this  case,  read  of  it  in  the  newspapers;  some  of  it  was  serious 

and  some  rather  humorous 1023, 1026, 1035 

Collier's  Weekly,  .\pr.  22,  1911,  article  on  "Lorimer  and  lumber" 893-896 

Committee  authorized  to  investigate  election  of  Senator  Lorim^^r 3 

Conway,  E.  S.,  telegram  from  as  to  appearance  before  committee  in  Wa-^hing- 

ton 624 

Cook,  Wirt  H.,  lumber  business,  Dulnth,  Minn.,  testimony  of 624 

Bishop,  W.  S.,  chief  clerk  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  gave  him 

an  option  on  my  stock 644 

Burge.s8,  conversation  with  at  Fslx  Hotel,  night  I  came  down  t*:*  Virginia, 

Minn / 633,  634 

Burgess,  William,  did  not  .see  him  on  train  to  Virginia,  Minn 633,  677 

Funk,  have  not  talked  to  him  very  niu(!h 665 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  long-distance  telephone  charge;? 677 

Helm  committee,  subpcenaed  to  appear  before;  was  in  Chicago  at  that 

time 638 

Hines,  asked  him  to  purchase  some  of  my  stock  last  January 641,  642, 645,  646 

Hines,  became  unfriendly  with  him  when  I  found  out  he  was  trying  to  take 

advantage  of  the  company 649,  650 

Hines,  Edward,  known  nim  about  10  years 625 

Hines,  feeling  against  would  not  at  this  time  or  any  other  time  induce  me 
to  testify  to  any  fact  or  circumstances  derogatory  to  him,  which  was  un- 
true       638 
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Ilinc".  harl  talk  with  him  anjoe  time  in  June.  1910.  about 

tclpi'h'mt- tnim  my  niom  in  the  Grand  Picifir  Hotel 629,630,631,673, 

Ilincv,  have  always  watched  him 

Ilin*-.,  heard  him  lalfcins  with  somebody  about  the  Illinois  eenatnrial  elec- 

liun  in  my  room  at  the  Grand  I'aciG<r  Hotel,  about  the  25th  or  26th  of 

May.  HlOn 627. 628, 

Hines.  if  he  wants  to  buy  a  piete  ol  timber  or  any  property  owned  by  an 

in<iivi<hial  or  a  eoncem  heHtarts  out  trying  to  hurt  their  credit 

Hiniw  JH  president  of  the  Virginia  A  Rainv  I«ke  Co 625, 

Hinet>  met  him  in  the  Grand  Paeilic  Hotel  al)out  the  Int  of  Ha/.  1909:  bad 

ronverButirin  with  him  with  reference  tn  lIllnriiB  senatorial  situation .... 

62fi,  627.  659, 660, 668. 669. 670, 671, 
Hine*.  never  heard  him  talk  about  any  friendBhip  with  Senator  Aldrich.  . 
Hincf,  trouble  with  at  meeting  of  8to<'kholdera  of  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake 

Co,,  March  8.  1911 

636. 637, 651, 662, 653. 654, 665, 666, 678, 680, 681, 684, 
Hines  was  accompanied  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hot^l  by  either  Wiehe  or 

Isaac  Raker 627,647, 

Hinee's  .stock,  votineot  by  the  Weyerhaeusers 646,647, 

McConlio.  diacuMeu  with  bim  Hinee'e  telephone  conversation 

668,  671, 672, 
O'Brien  accompanied  me  to  meeting  of  Btockholders  of  Virginia  &  Rainy 

l,ake  Co 

O'Brien  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. 

8  or  10  years 

O'Brien  and  I  wanted  to  see  Hinea  al)out  some  mattera  connected  with  outi 

company:  Wiehe  said  that  he  was  in  Washington  but  would  be  there  the 

next  morning  on  the  PennsvlvaniaSpecial;  we  were  in  the  lobbv  the 

next  morning  waitine  For  llines iS27, 646. 656, 657, 658, 669, 666, '667. 681, 

O'Brien,  do  not  know  now  he  got  the  impression  that  Mines  was  in  tele- 

? hone  conversation  with  ex-<S>v.  Yates 682, 
irien  went  Willi  nie  on  second  occasion  to  McCordic's  office 629, 

O'Brien.  William,  is  vice  president  of  the  Virginia  A  Rainy  Lake  Co 

Telephone  i-onversation  Hines  had  while  in  my  room,  as  to  who  were  pres- 
ent and  what  1  heanl . .  628. 661, 662, 663, 664,  666,  668, 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 

Turrish.  Henry,  of  Duluth,  present  at  conversation  with  Hines  in  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co..  attended  meeting  of  stockholders  8th  of  March, 
at  Virginia.  Minn.;  went  from  Duluth 632,633,677,683, 

Virginia  i  Rainy  Lake  Co.,  extent  of  my  interest  in 639,640, 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co..  stockholder  in 

Virginia  A  Rainy  Lake  Co..  was  a  dummy  director  of  once 634, 

Washburn,  Bailey  &  Mitchell.  Duluth 'attorneys,  discussed  with  them 
Hines')'  teleplumo  conversation  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

Wiehe,  C.  V..  arranged  through  him  for  meeting  with  Hinee  at  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  aliout  May  25  or  26,  1909 627, 

Wiehe,  secretary  of  the  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  conversation  with  at  midnight, 
latter  pan  of  May  or  1st  of  June,  1910:  said  that  Hinee  had  just  called 
him  up  out  o(  bed  and  told  him  that  Lorimer  had  just  called  him  up; 
wanted  to  set  O'Brien  and  me  out  of  town  right  away  or  they  would  have 
us  ijcfore  the  grand  jury  the  next  morning 631,  632,  674, 676, 

Wiehe,  talked  with  liim  about  purchase  o(  my  stock G42, 643. 

Counsel  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  John  H.  Marble  and  J.  J.  Healy 

Onlver.  Rush,  L'Ause.  Klch.,  lestliiiDny  of 721, 

Affidavit  madeafterCoan  and  Bergmanncametomy  house  to  interview  me; 

Sve  copies  to  Hines  people,  Russell,  and  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
ter-Ocean;  it  was  never  published 735,736,737, 

Business,  practicing  law  and  nave  also  been  interested  in  lumbering 

Coan,  conversation  with  a  man  named;  asked  me  what  were  the  last  busi- 
nem  relations  we  had  with  Hines;  told  him  the  sale  of  hardwood  culls;  I 
told  him  that  Hines  did  not  at  that  time  say  anything  about  Senator 
Lorimer 

Coan  did  not  request  me  to  appear  before  the  Helm  committee 

Contract  dated  Nov. 3, 1906,  signed  Rush  Culver,  W.  F.  McKnight.and  the 
Northern  Lumber  IJo.,  by  William  F.  McKnight,  secretary  and  treas- 
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Hill,  William  S.,  communicated  with  him  by  telephone  to  see  Jones  about 

story  in  the  newspapers  about  I/>rimer  fund 727,  728,  734 

Hines,  did  not  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  the  lumber  tariff  at  Wash- 
ington        733 

Hines,  did  not  see  him  in  Marquette  in  January,  1910 904 

Hines,  do  not  recall  any  conversation  in  Marquette  in  which  Hines  said 

**  Of  course  those  elections  cost  a  barrel  of  money  all  right  enough  " 729 

Hines,  do  not  recall  conversation  with,  in  the  People's  Drug  Store  in  which 
he  stated  su))stantiallv  that  the  lumber  business  would  now  improve  in 

\aew  of  the  fact  that  fx)rimer  had  been  elected 728, 729 

Hines,  Edward,  think  1  l>ecame  a<'quainted  with  him  in  the  fall  of  1905; 

may  have  been  1906;  met  him  at  Birch,  Mich 723 

nines,  have  heard  him  say  he  was  friendly  to  Lorimer,  and  would  help  him 
to  his  election;  that  was  entirely  Vith  reference  to  his  congressional  cam- 
paigns of  some  years  ago .' 725, 729 

Hines,  have  no  knowledge  of  his  beinp  in  Marquette  since  1909 733,  740 

Hines,  have  no  recollection  of  discmssmg  iSenator  I^orimer  with  him 725,  728 

Hines,  have  not  been  interested  in  business  with  him  except  as  1  have 

stated 730 

Hines,  have  not  seen  him  since  Lorimer's  election 725,  728 

Hines,  met  him  in  Chicat^o  in  the  lobby  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
spring  of  1908  or  1909,  by  accident;  had  a  large  quantity  of  hardwood 
culls  I  desired  to  sell;  Hines  said  he  would  send  a  man  up  to  look  them 

over 723,724,725,732,741 

Hines,  next  saw  him  here  after  meeting  at  Great  Northern  Hotel 723 

Hines.  number  of  meetings  with  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him.       723 
Hines.  sold  a  lot  of  lumber  to  during  1906  and  1907;  sold  nothing  to  him 

since  sale  of  hardwomi  mill  culls 730,  741 

Identification  of  document.**  relating'  to  trant-action  with  the  Edward  Hines 

Lumber  Co 903, 904 

Jones.  Shellev  B..  mv  brother-in-law;  never  interested  with  him  in  busi- 
ness in  anv* way. . . ! 722,  723,  728 

L'Anse.  Micli..  been  my  home  for  about  a  year 721 

McKnight,  did  not  meet  him  at  Fort  Wayne  by  arrangement;  is  interested 
with  me  in  some  business  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  had  been  there  on 
that  busineas;  said  he  was  coming  to  Washington;  we  told  him  train  we 

were  coming  on 733.  734 

McKnight  has  been  quite  active  in  Democratic  politics  in  Michigan  for  a 

number  of  years 741 

McKnight  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversations  that  occurred  between 

nines  and  myst»lf 742 

McKnight.  William  P..  wa.«  interested  with  me  in  the  lumber  business..  729,  730 
Marquette.  Mich.,  a  rc»sident  of, prior  to  going  to  I.'Anse.about  15  years...       721 

Mayor  of  Marquette  in  the  Hj)ring  of  1906  for  one  year 722 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the  3d  day  of  November. 
1906,  between  the  Northern  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.,  relating  to  .«ale  of  entire  output  of  mill  located  at  Birch,  Mich. .       740  ' 

Mosher,  E.  D.,  do  not  think  I  tulkwl  to  him 730 

Northern  Lumber  Co.  has  book  entritw  which  would  indicate  time  when 

culls  were  sold  to  Hines 725,  741 

Northern  Lumber  Co.,  owned  stock  in;  interest  in  that  company  ceased  J 

in  September,   1910;  sold  out  to  Horace  Packer,  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  and  *! 

Mr.  Owlett 721 ,  722  j 

People's  Drug  Store,  do  not  remember  when  I  was  present  with  Hines  J 

there;  do  not  recall  talking  to  Shelley  B.  Jones  prior  to  last  evening 

with  reference  to  that  matter 725,  726 

Russell,  Frank  J.,  callinl  me  up  over  the  phone  about  what  I  knew  about 

Ilines's  connectir  n  with  Lorimer  election 730,  731 

Russell  had  written  me  a  letter  statini:  that  Jones  had  heard  of  these  con- 
versation.**  between  Hines  and  myself,  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 

true;  do  not  know  where  it  i.**  now 731 

Russell,  letter  to,  in  regard  to  what  I  knew  about  Lorimer  election 730  : 1 

Subpoenae<l  to  Washington  last  Saturday;  came  direct  from  my  home  |, 

accompanied  by  McKnight,  Jones,  and  my  brother;  did  not  discuss  with  j . 

Jones  the  question  nl  alleged  conversation  between  me  and  Hines 732,  733  I 
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Caawu,  SaniaelJ.,seaeitImuuceToltlieTliilnla*Bal]i7LakeCo.,Tligiiila,  I 

Uuu.,  teatbnonr  ol 

Affidavii.  made  one  in  Ibis  imitter;  mailed  it  to  Mr.  Hinea 1 

1622, 162&,  1626, : 

Burg^w,  known  him  alxmt  15  yeaw 

?:dward  Mines  Luiuber  Co.,  for  about  II  years  was  manager  to,  at  Aeblajid 
aD<l  Uiiluth  prior  1o  lime  1  became  geueral  manager  for  the  Viiginla  & 

Uainv  Lake  Co I 

F.dwanl  liine*  Lumber  ('o.,  interested  in.  onlv  as  a  stockholdsr. .    1604,  1614, 1 

Father  Green,  nolhiui;  uaid  abuut.  in  the  smuVing  cumpartment 1606. 1 

Helm  committee,  appeared  a«  a  witueHs  l>efore,  at  the  request  ot  Wiehc. . .     ] 
Hinea.  arranged  some  papers  for  bira  before  going  to  smoking  compartment.     1 

Hiiies.  tntimalely  aK«K'iuled  with  him- fur  about  15  yean 1614, 1 

nines  stepped  U>  the  •.luiir  ui'  smoking  compartment  and  called  ^^'iehe  out. 

and  a  liille  lalcr  i'slte<l  V.  K.  Weyerhaeuser  out 1624, 1 

Hines.  talked  with  him  twice  alxmt  cimversation  in  sleeping  car I 

Ja('k-p(il  fund 1 

Johnson  left  smoking  compartment  possibly  20  minutes  after  Wiehe 1 

Johnson,  taw  Uim  in  body  of  c.'ar 1 

Lnrimer.  nothing  said  about  the  election  of.  in  smoking  compartment...  1606, 1 

Price,  do  nut  recall  his  leaving  smoking  compartment  at  any  time 1 

Shields,  Koben  S.,  known  him  about  12  years:  he  has  not  talked  this  mat- 
ter over  with  me:  saw  him  In  Chicago  laat  week:  Wiehe  was  with  me. ..    li 

1622,] 
Smoking  compartment : 

As  to  who  were  in  there  when  I  entered,  and  where  they  were II 

1605, 1606, 1609, 1610, 1616, 1 

Entered  about  20  minutes  after  we  left  Oululh 1604, 1 

Occupied  first  west  next  to,  before  going  in;  possibly  15  or  30  minutes .      1 

Recollection  of  whom  1  have  seen  m.  at  other  times 1619,1 

Remained  in  until  porter  announced  Virginia 1604. 1605, 1614, 1 

Topic."  ot  conversation  iu U 

1606, 1610. 1611, 1612, 1617, 1623,  ] 
Went  to,  twice  before  I  was  able  to  get  a  seat  there:  certain  1  was  in 

there  when  we  pastied  Proctor 1608, 1 

What  [  recall  about  being  in  any 1615, 1 

Who  i  saw  there  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  and  second  trips  U) . .  1608, 1 

Stockholders  on  train  to  Virginia ] 

Train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia,  Minn,,  evening  of  Mar.  7,  1911,  was  on 1 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co..  stockholder  in 1 

Weyerhaeuser.  John,  came  to  door  of  smoking  compartment;  allowed  there 

was  loo  much  i»moke  for  him 1 

Weyerhaeuser  left  smoking  compartment  half  or  three-quarters  ot  an  hour 

after  Jnhnsim 161 1, 1 

Wiehe  did  not  return  to  smoking  compartment  after  he  left  when  Hines 

called  him  out 1635, 1612, 1613, 1 

Wiehe,  nothing  said  by  him  in  the  smokinB  compartment  to  the  effect 
that  no  matl«r  of  merit  could  pass  througn  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 

without  the  payment  ot  money I 

Wiehe  remained  in  smoking  compartment  about  20  minutes  after  I  entered; 

nines  came  to  the  door  and  railed  him  out 1605, 1610, 1617, 1 

Wiehe,  saw  him  in  body  of  train  just  as  we  entered  Virginia 1612, 1 


DeoecD,  Charlea  Samnel,  eovemot  of  misoia.  Sprlxtfleld.  HI.,  testimony  el. . . 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886 

Aldrich.  Senator,  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  him;  do  not 
know  him  stall 

Allen  hill,  to  grant  franchises  tor  50  >-ear8  to  certain  public-utility  com- 
panies  

Antipaes  bill,  made  campaign  for 

Band  of  Hope 1098.1116,1118.1125.1140,1153,1199,1200,1: 

1235. 1236, 1237, 1239, 1240. 1243, 1250, 1251. 1262, 1279, 1306, 1307,  I 

Ueckemeyer  came  to  me  after  hiR  confeeeion  in  reference  In  his  resigning. . 

Bill.  !«nate.  No.  2S6,  forty-sixth  general   assemblv.   permitting  one  cor- 
poration owning  stock  in  another 1291, 1292. 1293, 1294, 1295, 1296, 1 
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Deneen,  Charles  Sanmel,  testimony  of — Continued.  Page. 

"Black  Hand " 1098 

Blount,  Fred  M.,  objected  to  my  fees  as  State's  attorney 1166, 1167 

Blount,  managed  campaign  of  Hopkins  for  Senator 1168 

Born  May  4,  1863,  at  EdwardsWlle,  Madison  ('ounty,  111 1162 

Brady,  member  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  did  not  my  to  him  tliat  if  he  voted 
for  Shurtleff  I  would  take  from  him  any  State  patronage  which  had 

theretofore  been  be«towed  upon  him  by  me 1145 

Browne,  acquainted  with,  but  not  very  well 1098 

Browne,  Lee  O'Neil,  presented  charges  against  my  election  as  governor. . .     1092 
Browne,  understanding  was  he  represented  the  liquor  interests. .   1121, 1130, 1133 
Brownback,  D.  D.,  discussed  with  him  the  question  of  going  in  the  caucus 
and  determining  there  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  and  abiding  by  it 

and  selecting  their  choice  as  speaker 1305, 1306 

Brownback,  did  not  tell  him  in  tiie  presence  of  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  that  I  would 
defeat  Shurtleff  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  use  all  the  patronage  of  mv 

office  to  do  it *.     1305 

Brownback,  did  not  tell  him  in  the  presence  of  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.,  that  if  he 
would  help  me  to  defeat  Shuftleff  I  would  appoint  Ford  commissioner  of 

the  southern  penitentiary 1306, 1307 

Candidacy  for  governor  announced  in  September  or  October,  1903 1178 

Candidate  to  succee<i  myself  as  governor  in  the  election  of  November, 

1908 1086,1325 

Candidates  for  governor  in  1904 1082 

Caucuses,  political  custom  in  Illinois  in  reference  to  holding 1141, 1191 

Chapman,  ( !ongressman,  relationship  of 1298 

Chapman,  Senator,  told  me  that  Lorimer  would  be  elected  Senator 1150, 1310 

Chicago,  moved  to  in  September,  1885;  remained  until  December,  1885; 
then  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  tliere  until  September.  1886,  when  I  re- 
turned to  Chicago;  lived  there  until  I  moved  to  Springfield 1164 

Chicago  Tribune,  May  27,  1909,  article  in,  by  C.  S.  Ravmond 1315, 1316 

Chicago  Tribune,  Mav  27,  1909,  article  in,  by  John  Callan  O'Laughlin. . . .    1317, 

1318, 1320 

Chiperfield  had  been  candidate  for  speaker  and  wanted  me  and  our  friends 

to  support  him;  I  urged  him  to  go  into  the  caucus  and  take  his  chances; 

called  up  Snively  and  asked  him  to  urge  Chiperfield  to  go  into  the  caucus; 

Snively  became  excited  and  tried  to  lead  me  to  state  that  I  would  dismiss 

him 1 146, 1 198, 1 1 99 

Chytraus,  Judge,  formerly  my  partner 1299, 1300, 1301, 1302 

Committee  to  investigate  State  institutions 1205, 1206, 1207 

Contest  waged  upon  me  to  unseat  me  as  goverr>or  continued  until  Mar.  17; 

filed  by  Gen.  Adlai  Stevenson  12th  or  13th  of  January 1092, 

1093, 1107, 1116, 1119, 1120, 1142, 1244, 1247, 1248, 1251, 
1252,   1253,  1254,  1255,  1256,  1257,   1261,  1262,  1263 

County  officers  nominated  in  primaries  in  1906 1181, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185 

Curtis,  Senator,  told  me  they  could  induce  the  lieutenant  governor  to  resign 
his  office;  said  they  could  induce  the  president  of  the  senate  to  resign, 
and  they  would  permit  me  to  designate  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 

senate,  who  would  berome  governor 1113, 1114, 1133 

Deep  waterway,  favored  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Illinois  for  the 
voting  of  120,000,000  of  bonds  by  the  people  for;  made  speeches  for  it. . .    1186, 

1187, 1217, 1218 
Dewey,  Chauncey,  first  talk  with,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Lorimer. .    1267, 

1268,1271,1272 

Direct  primaries,  always  favored  since  I  have  been  g<jvernor 1304 

Drennan,  John  J.,  railroads  represented  before  legislature  by 1131 

Durfee,  Charles,  did  not  tell  him  that  if  he  vot-ed  for  I^)rimer  for  Senator  it 

would  make  no  difference  in  my  friendship  for  him,  etc 1307, 1308 

Durfee,  urged  him  not  to  favor  Lorimer's  candidacy,  and  not  to  vote  for 

him,  but  to  wait  until  the  fall 1309, 1310 

Eckart,  Barney,  talked  with  him  about  Hines'  t-«'lephoije  c(>nversation.  1330, 1331 

Gillespie  t^  Fitzgerald,  attorney.-,  of  Springfield,  know  them  both 1298, 1299 

Governor,  now  in  mv  second  term  a.s 1081 

Haujren.  H.  A.,  during  hii*  lifetime,  and  his  sons  since  that  time,  h»Tve  been 
attending  to  mv  fimuioinl  affairs 1300 
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Deneen,  Charles  Samnel,  tesUmDiir  ol — Coaiinued. 
Elim-^.  Edwiird- 

lliil  nut  tell  him  I  would  BCe  lAirinior  in  a  few  minuteH 1148,  1328, 

Dill  not  tdl  him  ill  ciinversatioTi  im  idophone  Mav  26,  ISOd,  that  1 

would  owtist  Liirimer '.. 1147. 

Mot  him  for  the  rimt  time  at  ('otintry  Club  at  Memphin,  three  nr  four 

yearn  aRo 

N'li  roferunco  mnile  to  miitiev  matter'  in  l«le|ih<ine  conversation. . .    1146, 

Tfleiihone  (-onverwiliiiD  Hith,  morning  of  Mav  26,  1909 1 

1147.  1148.  1314. 1315, 1325.1326, 

Think  he  i*  very  friendly  lo  Scnatiir  l^rimcr,  liut  1  do  not  know  how 

active  he  has  boon  in   local  iwlities;    think   he  had  roiv-jdersble 

inlliienccasa  manof  flandin^ 

Told  ino  that  IUihh*'  Reynoldi-  would  coiivcy  a  me^witre  to  me  that  had 
bt'cn  went  hv  the  Pro^idpnt  thnnmh  Senator  Aldrirh  in  reference  to 

SRHHior  l-orimer 1147,1149, 

-Holy  Alliance" 

Hopkins,  Senator— 

Favored  hi- ciindidacv  for  .Spnatotabip.  ■IliSS.  1091.  1092,1124,1136,1254, 
Friendflothis  voted  for  Shurtleff  for  Sjiraker.  1102,1106,1107,1241,1242. 
Heard  the  rumor  that  wa^  circulated  around  about  the  ^,000  that  wa8 

broiiRht  on  to  buy  some  Democ'ratic  vutB.-  for  him 1161. 1152, 

Letter  written  by,  to  lien.  Kinaker.  of  ('arlinville,  in  reference  to  the 

speakerAipcoiiteTit 1244, 

Mv  friends  and  I  postponed  his  cli-ction  until  the  governorship  contest 

wan  settled  on  Mar.  17  or  18 1141.1142.1 

1240,  1242,  1243,  1344,  121ft.  I24fi.  1247,  1248.  12(9, 1230,  1251.  1257. 
Number  of  rtetoocmtji  would  have  voted  tor  me  before  they  would  have 

voted  for  htm 

f)pp(»ed  my  noniinatiot)  lor  Rovernor  both  times  and  foujrht  it  with 

federal  patronSf^ 

Told  him  tnat  I  would  not  be  a  candidatf  for  Senator 

\'c.tf>  fr>r,  in  first  day's  biillotinfi  in  separate  house*  and  in  joint  ;ie9- 

sion 123.<t.  1231, 123.5. 1236, 1237,  1238, 123!).  1240. 1241, 

Illinois  Ccntnl  R.  R..  institutedassovemora  suit  gainst,  foranaccountintc: 

charseii  that  they  had  withheld  fl^.OOO.OOti  from  the  Stale 

InternutionaJ  Harvester  Co.,  had  100  shares  in;  sold  Bometime  afjo;  U.  A. 

Ilanjien  bought  it  for  me 

Jack-pot  fund 1120,1121,1122.1123,1 

;!23,  1129,  M3().  1132,  M;J3.  12S'i,  1282. 1283, 128*.  1285.1291. 1327, 
Keeh-v.  nianaKin?  editor  of  the  <'hicat:o  Trit>une,  met  him  at  the  l,.a  f^alle 
Hotel  in  I'hii-agothc  IGth  of  March,  1910;  ulked  with  him  about  an  arti- 
cle that  had  bcoti  submitted  to  him  in  referen<-e  to  the  exposurcF  of  cor- 
ruption inthegi-neraUiviembly 1155,  1283, 12S4. 

King.  Edward,  caucus  agreed  u]>on  him  as  their  choice  lor  speaker 1 

1091,  1097. 1199, 1200, 1201, 1251. 

Lesislature.  bustne.«  of,  how  done 1121,1122,1159.11(10,1161. 

l-eKwlature  in  1905,  halt  of  the  inemher*  of  the  Seriate  were  hold  overs 

I^^Sislature,  member  of.  in  1893 

I,i»iiiOT  intere«is.  undersfoi>d  they  rais.il  SKtO.OOt)  to  conduct  the  coveraor- 

ship  ciimpaisti  in  the  prininries,  and  1  (hink  Sfime  of  it  wb«  used lUl, 

List  of  members  of  lllinnis  llo'isn,  forty-sixth  apsemblv.  showing  votes  for 
spniker.  for  .'*i'n  ifor  on  the  1-is;  ballot ,  !Uid  'he  committee  chairmanahips 
to  whiih  miprjintcil ll.W. 

AiihVrenlsnt I IW,  lHil,  1173. 1 174. 1175. 117G. 

.\H  of  hi?  friends  were  airiior't  mi'  in  nn"  randidacv  for  Rovemor  the 

hist  time nil. 

Atlituile  of  in  contest  waaed  upon  im>  as  (rnvemor I 

1108.1133,1134.1255. 
Ifind:  think  he  preferred  the  one  that 
I  wui^  nominated,  called  the  Crawford 

1101,1103.1104,1271. 

indidacy  diirlna  senitorial  deadlock 

to  prevent  nnv  man  votiu^  lor  him  forSenator;  had  a 

nr  office  niyhi  liefor.-  he  wj.-  chosen 1 

I  KW,  1  ir,  127.->.  12711-  1277, 1278,  1279.  I2«0. ' 
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Deneen,  Charles  Samael,  testimony  of — Continued. 

Lorimer,  Senator — Continued.  Page. 

DiscuHsed  with  him  the  attitude  of  a  nuinbor  of  Senut"- ]:.:i";iii.>^'s 
friends  in  reference  to  the  actitm  of  the  Srate  coninnii*'.'  unil  'iu' 

resolution  that  I  had  produced llt)2,  1 103.  11()«>.  1 107.  \S.)0,  \SM.V2:V2 

Do  not  know  when  he  hecanie  inrerested  in  polit ics 11  <;l*,  1 1 G3 

Do  not  recall  that  he  was  before  the  fortv-fifth  general  aF^'end)lv 1207 

Favored  Shurtleff's  election  an  speaker. ". 10^)o.  I(m7. 12'X>.  1207 

Had  a  number  of  nieetin«rs  with,  subsefjuent  to  Jan.  13,  190i>:  nuuier." 

discus.sed 1 1'K).  J I'H'.,  1 107, 

110-;,  1109,  nil.  1113.1114.1110.  11113.1133.  1140.1217.  1221.1222 
lmpri»«<ion  as  to  his  conno-tion  with  onranizinji  the  f<»rtv-.«ixth  ut-neral 

assend>ly  in  bvhalf  (.f  Shurt lei'f 120S.  1209.*^  1210. 1211.  1212,  1324 

Met  him  about  2  oVlcK*k  on  the  2()th  of  May,  1900,  after  he  wa.*»  elected; 

conversation  with 1143, 1144 

Met  him  in  Dwember,  1909,  in  Washington,  while  attending  the  rivers 

and  harbors  convention 1144 

Met  him  on  the  1 3th  of  January.  1909,  day  following  meeting  of  State 
central  committee:  Roy  O.  West,  (rhairman,  asked  me  whether  or 
not  Lorimer 's  visit  would  be  agreeable;  I  said  it  would;  what  was 

discus8e<l 1093,  1095, 109«. 

1099,  1100,  1 101, 1 102,  1 103,  1 104,  1 105, 1223, 1229,  1230, 1231, 1257 

Met  him  17th  of  March,  1910,  time  President  came  out  to  Chicago 1144 

Met  me  in  my  oflice  at  Springfield  and  talked  about  the  waterwav 1213, 

1217,1221,  1222.1223 

Never  heard  of  anv  fund  in  connection  with  him 1 152 

Papers  were  mentioning  his  candidacv  14th  of  May,  1909 1125, 

1120,1136, 12()S,  1269 

Relations  with , 1094,  1221,  1231. 1232, 1255 

Saw  him  at  the  St.  Ix)uis  waterway  convention 1 144 

Speeches  made  by,  in  favor  of  deen  waterway 1214, 1215, 1216, 1217 

Stat^Hl  to  him  I  thought  it  would  oe  a  great  misfortune  for  him  or  his 

organization  to  elect  Shurtleif  Senator 1123,  1124. 1 152,  1269 

Talked  with  him  about  the  senatorial  deadlcxk 1112. 

1113, 1123.  1124,  1133,  1134,  1135,  1145,  1269 
Thought  with  Shurtleff 's  power  back  of  him  he  could  be  elected  Sena- 
tor     1153,  1269.1270.1311 

Told  me  1  could  get  Democratic  votes  for  Senator 1114, 

1115,1116,1117,1152,1153 

Told  me  that  his  friends  would  not  vole  for  Senator  Hopkins 1103, 

1232,  1245,  1246 

Wanted  me  to  nin  for  Senator 1 1 13, 1 1 14, 1 1 15, 1116,  n33, 1 134',  1 153 

Was  in  favor  of  mv  candidacv  as  State's  attornev  in  1896  and  in  1900. .   1169, 

1170,1174 
W^aterwav  matter  had  absolutelv  nothing  to  do  with  his  election,  in 

my  judgment .'.   1270,1271,1319,  1320,  1321,  1322,1323,1324 

MacVeaf^h,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  for  me  in  Chicago  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  how  I^^rimer  was  ele<!ted;   said  he  want<jd  to  gather 

the  information  for  the  President 1329. 1330, 1331 

Mcljau^hlin,  John  J.,  in  the  last  legislature  supported  several  bills  that  I 

was  interested  in;  he  is  friendlv  to  Roger  D.  Sullivan 1212 

Never  at  any  time  a  candidate  for  ijnited  States  Senatorshii) 1 134, 1 135.  1 154 

Noyes,  do  not  recall  that  he  told  me  t  hat  if  an  effort  was  made  by  Lorim«»r  or 
his  friends  to  elect  Shurtleff  United  States  Senator  c*very  vote  in  the  legis- 
lature that  could  be  influenced  or  controlled  by  the  newspapers  or  their 
friends  would  be  swung  to  Hopkins,  and  Hopkins  would  be  elected . .  1313.  1314 
Noyes,  Frank  B.,  do  not  recall  him  saying  to  me  that  Senator  I^)rimer  was 
the  only  Republican  who  could  accept  or  take  or  consistently  have  the 
election   to  the  oflice  of  United   States  Senator  })y   Democratic  and 

Republican  votes 1312 

Number  of  votes  on  joint  ballot  necessarv  to  cdect  United  State.-*  Senator. .   1259, 

1260,  1261 

Pease,  James,  conference  at  his  house,  Apr.  29.  1910 1287.  12SS,  1329 

Politics, active  in  when  I  became  candidate  for  Illinois  House  in  1892;  resi- 
dence at  that  time 1 162,  1 1 63 

Presidential  electors.  t<x)k  active  part  in  last  national  campaign  for  the 

election  of / 1 193 

Primary  candidates  in  1908 1187, 1188 
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Deneen.  ChatUa  Bamnel,  teatiiiioiir  of — Continued.  f 

Primarv  oandidafps  in  1910 1189, 1190, 1191, 1192, 1 

Primary  law,  diticiiaw?d  it  with  Lorimer 1099.1100,1101,  1102,1274,1 

Primary  law,  Rrtit  une  enacted  at  the  Snt  legielaturo  which  succeeded  my 

inai^iinitiitH  ax  Kiivenior 1 

Primary  law,  not  a  ceripral  one  prior  Ut  time  1  wae  elected  governor I 

Piiblif  piiffitions  h«ld 1081,1164.1165,1168,1189,1170.1178,1 

Railroad  nrenidenL«  a«ked  me  to  come  to  Chicago  in  the  fortj^-nixth  assem- 
bly and  meet  them;  said  that  there  were  men  presenting  billa  that  went 
to  such  an  extent  that  thev  were  going  to  confJM^te  Iheir  property  .  1131, 1 
Senatorxhip,  advi»ed  holding  a  caucus  in  reference  to.   1089, 1124,  l'233, 1254, 1 
Senatornhip,  <-aui'UR  for,  occurred  the  19th  of  January-,  and  the  lir?t  ballot 

wm  nil  the  20th:  ac  to  who  attended ." 1 

1137.1138,1139,1140,1141,1233,1 
Shanahan.  David  K..  (>p|>osed  him  for  chairmanship  of  the  appropriation!) 

committee  of  the  house  ill  1905 1195. 1 

Shurtleff.  Siteaker— 

ElemcnU"  of  strenirth  in  le^slaturc  of  1909 I 

In  ["pcech  in  hia  home  in  1910  stated  that  he  waa  reepontdble  for  the 

jack  (Kit 1127, 1128. 1129,1266, 1267. 12.S0.1: 

Opposed  to  him  fur  the  speakership  in  1909;  reasons li 

1087. 1088, 1197. 1202, 1205, 1 

R.1II  calls  Riven  by 1202, 1203, 1 

Two  factions  c>f  the    Democtatic   Party  united  in  supportii^,  for 

speaker 1097,1 

Vole  for.  a.1  ^p.-aker  iif  the  house 1087. 1087, 1098, 1 

Was  sent  for  by  State  committee  at  its  meetinj^  on  January  13,  and 
asked  to  exj>if?B  bin  views  ro.'arding  the  conditions  in  vrh'ich  party 

wart  at  that  time 1224, 1^,  1! 

Wiis  speaker  in  ltMI5  and  in  1907:  friendlv  to  his  candidacy  then IC 

1195,1 
When  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  member  of  the  house  11  wad  plain 

he  would  be  a  i.-andidate  for  speaker 1086, 1097, 1197, 1 

Soap-box  primaries. 1272, 1273, 1274, 1 

Sollitt  called  u  meeline  "f  a  number  of  Republicans  in  a  room  at  the  princi- 
pal hotel  in  Sprintrlield  for  Ihe  purpose  of  electing  nie  Senator 11 

1119,1125,1 

Speakership,  candidiiles  for.  in  1909 1066, 1197, 1 

Spp;(ker:(hip  conferoiic'e 108G,  1199, 1 

Siwingfield.  III.,  bet^i  my  home  six  years  and  a  half I 

Springfield,  there  on  praclicullv  all  the  legislative  davs  during  senatorial 

deadlock  in  ItHiO '. .' 1093,1 

State  Itnnk  of  Chicy.iK  own  1511  shares  in 1, 

Stalp  (vimniittee  meeliiig.  Jan.  12.  1909,  resolution  presented  by  nie  was 

adopted  by 1089,1090.1091,1224,1226.1227,1228,1: 

Stale  all.irney.  .-amiMi-ii  for  nominaliun  lor,  in  1896. .   1168. 1169, 1170,  1171. 1 

Utate  al  toruey.  fees  as 1165, 1166, 1 

State  aiiornev  in  IWIH.  cuntest  for,  was  a  very  hot  one  at  the  primarie« 13 

1301,1302.1303,1: 
Sulli\'aii.   R'*er,   was  present  during  conversation   with   I^orimer  about 

commission  on  deep  wnterway 1221,1! 

Sulli\-an.  Roger,  was  working  wilh  Lorimer  ajrainst  me 1109,1110,1112.1 

Sj-Ktera  of  levying  on  employees  of  State  institutions,  made  first  campaign 

for  govemoriusiinst 1126,1 

Taft,  Prt-sidnnt.donoicdreiore])eal  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  unlew 

hei"  1»  apiKMr  here 1149,  i: 

Thomimiu.  John  R..  !i.->r  talk  with  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Lorimer.    12 

1271,  1; 
\>tomc<ii.i;,ir-of  Ciiv.  (  liarWS.  Deneen  of  the  fortv-sixth  iieneral  a.4sembly. 

HWil ■ 1; 

Vote:"n'''<'ivi-d  in  l'M)4u;i.|  1908  a- compared  with  pre.iidential  electors.   1193.  1 

Watertt~jv  i|Lit^sti.i'i,  Se-iaror  Lorimof  and  I  are  on  opjnising  sides 11 

1213, 12IS.  1219. 1220.  1221. 1222,  l: 

Wvfl.  R'.vO.a  iloje  friend  of  mine 1173,1174,1175.1: 

West.  Roy  ()..  leiien-  from  lo .Senator  l.orimer,  dated  May  27.  1909 1296,  V. 

Wesiuru  IndiaTiii  lUilway  con-i«lidaling_ mca-iuro,  wigned  il;   heard  a  con- 
siilerable  lime  afler  that  m(.n"y  wa-  u-*ed  in  connection  with  itspaieage..     l. 
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Beneen,  Charles  Samuel,  testimony  of — Continued.  Page- 
Wheeler,  a  reporter  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  told  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Hard  in- 
tended to  write  up  a  etory  of  the  corruption  in  the  legislature 1282 

White,  Charles  A.,  no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  him 1156, 1283 

White  confession,  first  knowledge  of  morning  of  the  publication  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune;    received  from  Keeley,  of  the  Tribune,  in  his  office 

shortly  after  midnight 1156, 

1157, 1285, 1286, 1287, 1288, 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292, 1293,  1294, 1295 
White  House,  statement  from,  June  30,  1911,  in  reference  to  President  Taft's 

relations  to  Senator  Lorimer 1331, 1332 

Wright,  Edwin  R.,  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Illinois,  said  that 
a  member  of  the  house  intended  to  make  a  confession  about  the  jack 

pot 1154,1281,1282 

Yates,  Gov. — 

Candidacy  of,  for  the  position  of  United  States  Senator 1083, 1084, 1085 

Did  not  come  to  my  office  in  Springfield  and  there  inform  me  that  I 

had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him,  that  I  had  deceived  him 1085 

Discussion  with,  in  regard  to  his  candidacy  for  governor  in  1904 1082, 

1083,1084 
Feeling  of,  toward  me  during  his  candidacy  for  United  States  Senator.  1085 
Our  delegation  voted  for  him  as  governor  in  1900 1176, 1265, 1266 

£. 

Editorial  in  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Jan.  7,  1909,  "Lorimer  considered  as  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Hopkins  " 329 

Editorial  in  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Feb.  15,  1911,  ** Bailey's  policy,  with 

applications"' 437, 438 

Editorial  in  Chicago  Tribune,  May  28, 1909, '  *  The  senatorial  election  *' 1880 

Editorial  in  Chicago  Tribune,  June  3, 1910,  '*  DonH  crowd  Mr.  Burrows".  2098,2099 

Editorial  in  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  3, 1911,  "  Molluscous  politics  *' 2100, 2103 

Editorials  in  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  2,  1911,  "  What  it  means,"  and  ** Senator 

CuUom" 2097, 2098 

Exhibits: 

Ex.  Deneen  1,  July  15,1911 1297,1333 

Ex.  Deneen  No.  2,  July  15,1911 1297,1333 

Ex.  Hines  recalled  No.  1,  July  21, 1911 1820 

Ex.  Wiehe  No.  4,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  5,  July  20,  1911;  Ex. 
Wiehe  No.  6,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  7,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe 
No.  8,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  9,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  10, 
July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  11,  July  20,  1911;  Ex.  Wiehe  No.  12, 

July  20,  1911 1686 

Exhibit  Burgess  1 1374 

Exhibit  Bui^ess  2 1372 

Exhibit  Burgess  3 1372 

Exhibit  Burgess  4 1373 

Exhibit  Burgees  5 1374 

Exhibit  Burgess  6,  6-A,  6-B 1375 

Exhibit  Carroll  1 1015 

Exhibit  Carroll  No.  2,  July  1,  1911,  pages  1  to  22,  inclusive 1034 

Exhibit  Deneen  1 1159 

Exhibit  Hines  B 1851 

Exhibit  Hines  1 811 

Exhibit  Hines  3 912 

Exhibit  Keeley  A 2098 

Exhibit  McGowan  1,  July  18,  1911 1487,1521 

Exhibit  McGowan  2,  July  18,  1911 1487,1521 

Exhibit  McGowan  No.  3,  July  18,  1911 1617 

Exhibit  Price  1 1554, 1557 

Exhibit  Price  No.  2,  July  19,  1911 1585 

Exhibit  Wiehe  No.  14,  July  21,  1911 1783 

Exhibit  Wiehe  No.  15,  pages  1  and  2 1786 

Exhibit  Wiehe  3 1681 

F.  R.  H.  No.  1,  July  21,  1911 1787 

F.  R.  H.  No.  1,  July  26, 1911 2104 

151—11 2 
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Exh  i  bita — ( 'ont  inued .  1 

Handlineof 1(M8, 1049, 1080, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861,1862, 1863, 1870, 

Tboma«  A 

Wiehe  I  and  Wiehe  2 

Wiehel3 


Frame,  Doiuld  II. ,  dfu clerk.  Union  Lwcnc  dkb,  Chlcaco,  HI.,  tottaony  of. . 

Enright,  told  him  of  Hinee  and  Hetller  converaation 1416, 

Ueaiv,  talked  with  hint  before  I  was  subpoenaed 

Uetlfer  anked  me  if  T  was  jjuingaway,  and  1  said  1  did  not  know 1 

1420. 

IleitJer,  judged  he  vnus  in  ft  hurry  by  his  acliontf  at  the  c^^case 1419, 

Hettler.  Lduw  of  him  throu)th  hia  purchases  at  the  cigar  esse 

Ileltler.  read  of  his  testimony  before  the  Helm  conunittee  in  tiie  oews- 

paiH're 1415,1416,: 

Hettler  nid  if  I  wbs  subpcensed  just  to  tell  the  truth 

Hettler  epoke  to  me  after  Uines  left  the  club  day  of  conversation;  he  said, 
"'That  »-8?  a  peculiar  rcuiark;  did  you  get  it?"   words  have  not  been 

mentioned  since  that  lime 1414,1 

Hetller,  i<poke  with  him  several  times  about  his  conversatioD  with  Hines. .    I 
1413, 1414,  1418, 1419, 1420, 1423, 1 
Hinex  an<l  Hettler  conversation  lasted  about  three  or  four  minutes'  then 
they  moved  across  to  order  desk,  and   roi^ht  have  talked  five  rainules 

over  there;  could  not  hear  anything  that  wan  said  at  the  desk 1 

Hines  and  UetUer,  present  at  converaation  between,  at  the  cigar  case  in 

the  Union  League  Club  May  26,  1909;  what  was  said 1412,1 

Hines.  known  him  just  when  I  iaw  him;  almost  four  years 1 

Hines,  naw  him  coming  tJjward  cinr  case 1418, 1434.  ] 

Uinoi.  sold  him  cigar*  very  rarely;  his  checks  might  have  come  through 

from  Home  other  part  of  the  house 1 

Hines,  think  he  left  club  before  Hettler  did 1419.1 

Telephone  booths  in  the  Union  I.eaguc  Club  moved  to  their  present  loca- 
tion mx  or  eight  montlisago 1 

Union  Ijeague  Club,  been  in  its  employ  nearly  four  years i 

Fund  of  1100,000: 
Knowledge  of — 

Bancroft 384,392, 

Ilureess 1336, 1337, 1359, 1360, ; 

Cook 630, 

Funk 544,546,547,548,549,586,596,601,602, 

Kecley 1996.1 

Kohlsaat 431,432,433,434,441,442,451,452.486, 

McCormick 16,2! 

Knowledge  of,  denied — 

CulvSr 

CuBBon 1 


Tilden _ __. 

Wiehe 1643.1674,1 

Yates 243,244, 

Tiuik,  Clarence  S.,  general  managei  of  the  InMnatlonal  Haneatei  Co.,  Chlovo> 

ni.,  testimony  of 

Bancroft,  how  he  nnd  I  regarded  revealing  information  I  had I 

587,591.606,610,611, 

Bancroft,  our  general  counsel,  loldhimof  Arst  conversation  with  Htnei I 

551.555,562, 
Bancroft,  telephoned  him  after  I  had  been  eubpcenaed  before  Helm  com- 
mittee   564, 
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Tank,  Clarence  S.,  testimony  of — ('ontinued.  P^ee- 

Bancroft,  told  him  of  second  conversation  with  Hines 559, 560 

Beer,  attorney  in  Washington  for  the  Harvester  Co 572, 573 

Businesses  engaged  in 528, 565 

Campaign  funds,  International  Harvester  Co.  does  not  contribute  to 530, 568 

Campaign  funds,  personal  contributions  to 539 

Chicago  newspapers,  as  to  stock  or  bonds  of  owned  by  flt<x?kholders  or  oflScers 

of  the  International  Harvester  C'0 619, 620 

Chicago  River  closing  of 535, 536,  537, 569, 570, 571,  574,  575, 613 

Conway,  name  not  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Hines 546,598,599 

Deerin^,  Charles,  telephoned  to  Senator  I>orimer  for  him 533, 534, 536, 537 

Detectives  following  me  in  Chicago  and  Washington 607, 

608,  609, 610, 615,  616, 617, 618,  619 

Duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Harvester  Co 528, 529 

Healv,  related  Hines  conversation  to  him  about  the  time  I  went  to  Spring- 
field to  appear  before  the  Helm  Committee 556 

Helm  Committee,  testified  before 565 

Hines,  activities  at  Sprin^eld  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. . .  595, 596, 620 

Hines,  Edward,  known  him  three  or  four  years;  relations  with 539, 

540,  541,  542,  543,  545,  547,  559, 571,  577, 615,  621,  622 

Hines,  first  conversation  with,  substance  of 544, 

545,  546,  549,  580,  581,  583,  584,  585 

Hines,  first  conversation  with,  time  of 543,  544, 577, 578, 579, 580 

Hines,  general  impression  of 543, 549, 577, 594, 595. 614 

Hines  in  conversation  with  me  said,  "Hello!  You  are  just  the  man  I 
was  looking  for;"  or  "that  I  wanted  to  see;  I  want  to  see  you  a  moment; 
well,  we  put  Lorimer  over  down  at  Springfield,  but  it  costs  us  $100,000 
to  do  it;  '  or  "about  $100,000;  so  we  put  up  the  monc^y;  now  we  are 
seeing  some  of  our  friends  to  get  the  matter  fixed  up;  well,  we  can  only 
go  to  a  few  Vno;  people;  but  if  about  10  of  us  would  put  up  $10,000 

apiece  we  would  clean  it  up;  just  send  the  money  to  Ed.  Tilden  " 544, 

545, 546, 580, 583 

Hines  introduced  me  to  Senator  I^orimer 533, 547, 559, 576, 577 

Hines,  second  conversation  with,  time  of,  and  substance  of 557, 558, 599,  600 

Hinman,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  estrangement  with;  did  not 
relate  to  any  matter  in  which  1  know  Senator  Lorimer  was  interested- .  531, 532 

Jack-pot  fun(l 566, 603,  604, 605 

Kohlaaat  and  I  are  personal  friends 552, 553, 554,  623,  624 

Kohlsaat,  confidence  reposed  in  when  I  related  Hines  conversation  ....  596, 597 
Kohlsaat,  conversation  with  at  his  office  when  he  showed  me  lett«r  from 

Senator  Root 5()1, 562, 597,  598,  610 

Kohlsaat,  do  not  recall  that  he  aitked  me  to  release  him  prior  to  his  being 

flubpopnaed  before  Helm  committee 560, 597 

Kohlsaat,  met  him  second  time  and  gave  him  the  names  of  Hines  and  Til- 
den; do  not  recall  mentioning  any  other  names 552, 554,  555 

Kohlsaat,  released  him  from  his  I)roIni^*o  after  his  first  apj>earance  before 

Helm  committ<?o 563 

Kohlsaat,  second  conversation  with 554, 555 

Kohlsaat,  substance  of  first  conversation  with 554, 588, 589,  600, 601,  602 

Kohlsaat,  told  him  of  first  conversation  with  Hines;  time  of  first  meeting 

with 551,  552, 553,  587 

Legpe,  think  I  repeated  substance  of  conversation  with  Hines  to  him. .  556,587 

Lonmer  attitude  as  to  opening  of  Chicago  River 538, 569, 570, 574, 583, 584 

Lorimer,  business  dealings  of  the  Harvester  Co.  with 566 

Lorimer,  do  not  regard  him  as  antagonistic  to  the  International  Harvester 

Co : 532, 538, 591, 592, 593, 594 

Lorimer,  known  him  probably  a  vear  and  a  half;  relations  with 530, 

531,532,533,534,564,565,506,567,576 
MeCormick,  Cyrus,  discussed  matter  of  releasing  Kohlsaat  from  his  promise 

with  him 563,589,590 

MeCormick,  Cyrus,  told  him  of  first  conversation  with  Hines 550, 

555, 585, 586, 601, 606, 615 

MeCormick,  Cyrus,  told  him  of  second  conversation  with  Hines 559, 560 

MeCormick,  Robert,  first  or  second  cousin  to  the  McCormicks  of  the  Inter- 
naticmal  Harvester  Co.;  understand  he  is  a  brother  of  Medill  MeCormick 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune 570, 571 

McCormick's  attitude  toward  Senator  Lorimer 539 

Merriam  campaign  fund 568, 569 
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rank,  CUience  S..  testimoor  ol— (untinued. 

Political  activitied  of  the  buBiness 528, S29, 605, 6« 

Senatorial  election,  forty-tiixtb  aaaembly,  did  not  take  part  in 54S 

State  legislatures,  never  enraged  in  work  before 52S 

Stock  owned  by  me  in  the  Harvester  Co 

Sullivan,  Roger,  name  not  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Hines 546, 5M 

Swift,  Rodney  B..  know  him;  not  familiar  with  the  litigation  which  fol- 
lowed hia  departure  from  the  Harvester  Co.'e  employment 567 

Tariff  on  lumber,  not  particularly  interCBted  in , 541 

Taxes,  increase  of,  Hariester  Co 

Tildcn.  do  not  know  him  at  all;  never  met  him. 547 

Tilden,  Ed.,  name  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Hinee 545 

Vtley,  U.  B..  manat;er  of  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Harveater  Co.; 

business  relations  with  Hines 

Washim^on,  been  in,  on  buKinees  relating  to  Barventer  Co 571,572,573 

West,  Roy  O.p  has  performed  services  for  Harvester  Co 

Weyerhaeuner,  name  not  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Hines 546,598 

Wiehe,  do  not  recollect  receiving  telephone  message  from  him  about  the 
1st  of  June,  conveying  a  message  from  Hines  in  relation  to  my  talk  with 


Grand  jury,  special,  petition  for,  and  order  of  court  directing  it,  which  indicted 
LeeO'Neil  Browne 2111, 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  meetings  at,  (See  testimony  of  Baker,  Carroll,  C-ook, 
Hinee,  O'Brien,  Turrish,  and  Wiehe.) 

H. 

Ball,  Charlea  L.,  Inmbet  buyer  ol  the  Edward  Hines  Ltunber  Co.,  CUoaco,  m., 

tettlmony  of 

April.  191 1 ,  expense  books  will  show  where  1  was 10G9, 

Carney,  where  we  found  him  when  we  reached  the  Union  League  Club 

ChicaRO,  arrived  in  morning  of  May  27... 

Chicago,  was  there  from  the  Ist  of  June,  191),  a  day  or  two;  (hen  went  to 

Duluth  and  came  back  lo  Chiciujo,  was  there  on  the  81h 

Employed  by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  about  13  years;  prior  to  that 

was  a  lumber  expert,  employed  by  Samuel  J.  Cousins,  Duluth,  Minn 

Funk,  did  not  know  him  at  time  of  Union  League  Club  conversation  he  had 

with  Hines 1065,1066,1077, 

Funk's  testimony,  recollection  of  Union  League  Club  meeting  after  reading. 

1071, 1074, 1676. 

Hines,  Carney,  Baker,  and  I  left  the  Union  League  Club  together 1078, 

Hines,  disruHxed  Union  League  Club  meeting  wiui,  June  1,  1911,  aiter  read- 
ing Punk's  testimony 1068,1069,1071, 

Hines  told  me  to  go  down  and  see  Attorney  Uynes  and  relate  my  etoiy  to 

him 1071, 

Lorimer,  recollection  La  that  Hines  did  not  sav any  thingabout  him.  1067, 1068, 

Lumber  business,  have  worked  at,  almost  all  my  life 

Marquette,  Mich.,  in,  day  Lorimer  wat<  elected  Senator;  busineas 1063, . 

Temlory  in  charge  of 

Union  League  Club,  conversation  between  Hines  and  Funk 1 

1065,  lOee.  1067,  1068, 1073, 1076, 1077, 1078, 1079, : 
Union  [..eague  Club,  went  lo.  with  Hinea  and  Baker,  for  the  purpoae  of  meet- 
ing Fred  t.'amey  to  discuss  price  of  lumber  for  coming  year.  1&63, 1064, 1073, 1 

Healy,  J.  J,,  and  John  H.  Marble,  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  committee 

Helm  committee,  sittings  of 1819. 

Bettler,  Herman  H..  lumber  bnaineis,  Chicago,  Dl.,  tesUnionr  ol 

Chicago,  left  on  3.02  train  afternoon  of  conversation  with  Hines  in  Union 

League  Club;  had  to  move  very  quickly  to  get  it 1391, 1393, 1304, 

Chicagii.  resided  in.  about  33  or  34  ye«rs 

Cigar  man,  asked  him  if  he  recollected  convereation  1  had  with  fiinee 1 

1397, 1390, 1400, 1401, 
Cigar  man  employed  by  the  Union  League  Club  was  present  during  firat  part 

of  conversation  with  Hines 1392, ' 

Father,  inaccuracies  about 1388,! 
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Hetfler,  Herman  H.,  testimony  of — Continued.  Page, 

Free  lumber,  expressed  myself  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  I  personally 

favored. 1396 

Helm  committee,  did  not  offer  my  services  to  testify  before;  went  there 

after  I  had  been  subpoenaed 1392 

Herman  H.  Hettler  Lumber  Co. ,  president  of;  a  corporation 1386 

Hines,  Edward: 

Conversation  with,  in   the  Union  League  Club,  afternoon  of  May  26, 

1909,  detailed 1389, 1390, 1395, 1400, 1401, 14a5, 1406, 1407, 1408 

Did  not  have  any  trouble  with  him  over  the  question  of  terms  and 

discounts 1411 

Did  not  say  a  word  about  the  Associated  Press  in  conversation  in 

Union  League  Club ^ 1406 

Do  not  think  he  endeavors  to  cultivate  many  friends  in  Chicago,  in 

the  lumber  business,  in  the  way  of  comnetitors 1410 

Feeling  aj^inst  him  now  would  not  control  in  my  testimony 1388, 1389 

Known  him  between  20  and  26  years;  relations  with..  1386, 1387, 1389, 1399 
Hines's  conversation,  first  told  about  it  think  the  following  week  in  the 
Union  League  Club;  several  lumbermen  were  there  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted,  and  they  made  some  remark  in  a  partiallv  joking  way,  and 

I  replied  to  it 1391, 1392, 1397, 1398, 1399 

Illinois  IvCgislature.  never  discussed  it  with  Hines 1393 

Interest  in  Hines^s  conversation  as  to  the  election  of  I>orimer  as  Senator.  1406, 1407 

Interests  across  the  border  in  Canada,  proportion  of 1395, 1396 

Spry,  F.  A.,  did  not  tell  him  to  go  ancl  speak  to  Weyman,  iState's  attorney 
of  Cook  County,  and  ask  him  to  call  Hines  before  the  grand  jury,  or  his 

office,  to  investigate  him 1409, 1410, 1411 

Taft,  did  not  know  his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  lumber  day 

of  conversation  with  Hines '.     1395 

Telephone  booths,  location  of,  in  the  Union  League  Club  at  time  of  conver- 
sation with  Hines 1402, 1403, 1404, 1405, 1408, 1409 

Wiehe,  know  him  ver>'  well;  was  not  present  during  conversation  with 

Hines 1401, 1408 

Hines,  Edward,  request  of  W.  J.  Hynes  to  appear  before  committee  to  represent.  4 

Hines,  Edward,  lumber  busines8,'Evan8ton,  m.,  testimony  of. . .  798, 1814, 1829, 1842 
Addressed  meeting  of  lumbermen  in  Buffalo  on  the  question  of  keeping  a 

duty  on  the  manufactured  product  of  lumber 891, 892 

Aldrich,  Senator — 

Asked  me  to  ^o  to  Springfield  and  see  the  governor  and  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  importance  to  the  administration  that  a  Republican  be 
elected  and  if  Senator  Lorimer  could  be  elected  to  have  nim  assist  in 

accomplishini^  it;  think  that  was  May  24  or  25,  1909 824, 902 

Favored  reduction  of  duty  on  lumber  from  $2  a  thousand 818 

Said  he  was  very  much  interested  in  knowing  whether  a  Republican 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  elected;  that  the  administration  was 
very  anxious  to  have  a  Republican  elected  as  soon  as  possible;  asked 

me  to  see  Lorimer 816, 817, 934, 937, 940 

Said  he  would  like  to  have  Senator  lorimer  come  to  Washington  just  as 

soon  as  possible 855, 856 

Said  *'I  would  like  to  have  you  go  to  a  long-distance  telephone  and  call 
up  Congressman  Lorimer  at  Springfield  and  emphasize  the  fact;"  I 
said,  **  Supposing  the  Congressman  would  like  to  nave  that  confirmed 
in  a  letter  or  telegram;  am  I  authorized  to  do  that?"    He  said,  **  You 

are,"  etc 824 

Said  there  were  several  schedules  coming  up  in  the  Senate;  that  it  was 
very  important  to  have  ever>'  Republican  vote  possible  to  assist  in 

the  passage  of 817, 818  819, 994 

Sent  for  me  again  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  May;  said  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Illinois  indicated  that  no  Senator  would  be  elected;  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Lorimer  could  be  elected;  wanted  me  to  see  him 
and  ui^  him  to  become  a  candidate  or  assist  in  electing  some  Re- 
publican at  the  earliest  date  possible 822, 823 

Telephoned  me  to  meet  him  at  his  house  in  the  evening;  went  there  by 
appointment;  he  left  word  that  he  was  called  suddenly  to  a  night 
session  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  for  me  to  come  down;  went 
down  about  9  o'clock;  waited  until  he  got  through,  probably  about 
10  o'clot!k 822, 823 
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not  go  up  with  him;  finally  he  mid,  "All  right;  you  coma  up  to  my 
houKeajid  wait  until  1  comeback  from  the  UliiteHouM;"  went  up  to 

hifl  houne  in  his  ear 823, 

Told  me  be  bad  sent  iot  me  lo  diacuHB  the  IHinoia  ntuatiou;  wid,  "I 
should  like  to  have  you  come  up  to  the  White  Hou«e  this  evening 

with  me  and  diRcum  with  the  President  the  Illiaois  litiution  " 

Told  me  some  time  about  12  o'clock  In  bis  house  he  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  President;  Mid  the  adminiatratioa  wae  very  aniious  to  have 
a  Senator  ejected  before  the  legislature  adjourned,  and^  that  they  felt 
that  CoDgreoimaD  Ij<Himer  might  be  elected;  they  wished  to  nave 
me  emphasize  («  him  the  impMiAnce  of  hie  becoming  a  candidate.. 

001, 041, 0S4, 

Aasociations  or  concerns  belonging  to 800, 

Baker,  in  my  employ  since  1892 

Baker.  Isaac,  returned  from  Washington  to  Chicago  with  me 831, 

Boutell,  CongTBfliman,  volunteered  to  auggeat  him  to  Senator  Larimer;  lie 
replied  the  Congreesman  had  very  many  ^:ood  traits,  and  coming  from 
Chicago  would  be  a  vGr>'  favorable  proposition,  but  he  said,  "  I  could  not 

^y  how  bis  name  would  be  received  at  all" 821, 

Boutell,  explained  to  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Loiimer  that  the 

difierent  factions  were  not  favorable  to  his  candidacy 

Boutell,  never  said  in  any  conversation  that  I  had  decided  to  make  him 

Senator 

Boutell,  said  that  the  President  wa«  very  anxious  to  have  a  Republican 
Senator  elected  from  Illinois,  and  thai  Congreaeman  Lorimei  would  ba 
very  acceptable,  and  he  would  do  all  be  could  t«  anist  in  electing  k 

Republican  Senator  from  Illinois 1846,1 

Boutell.  sw  him  and  explained  what  I  had  done,  and  asked  him  to  oae 
what  he  cuuld  do  toward  interesting  others  in  his  candidacy;  asked  him 

to  see  the  President  in  resard  to  the  nwtter 

Boutell  stated  that  there  was  some  partieuUir  talk  from  mme  of  hia  leaden 
from  Chicago  that  there  were  some  parties  or  factiona  trying  to  have 

Congreseman  Lorimer  become  a  candidate 

Boutell,  (old  him  what  Lorimer  had  told  me  in  Chicago  about  middle  <k 

May 

Boutell,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  President  in  behalf  of  Ijorimer;  told 

me  he  did;  lettar  received  from  shortly  after  Lorimer's  election It 

1846. 1S4B.  1B47,  IMS.  1840. 18&0, 1863,  lg«4. 1866, 1866, 1 
Boutell  and  Madden,  Congreesmen,  informed  me  that  profakbly  Lonro^ 

could  toll  rac  about  Illinois  Legislature  situation 813, 814, 938, 

Brown,  W.  C,  president  of  the  New  York  C«ntial  R.  R.,  called  on  him 

in  New  York.  Feb.  17.  1011 ;  busineM  with  . . .  1S33, 183S,  1867, 1868, 1870, 1 
Brown,  W.  C,  spoke  very  highly  of  Senator  Lorimer;  said  he  had  known 
him  for  over  20  yean;  convemation  with  him  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
Taiaing  of  money  or  the  aubecription  to  any  fund  in  connection  witii  the 

election  of  Lorimer 1838, 1837, 1838. 1839, 1 

Busine«nes  interested  in  outside  of  lumber 

Campaign  funds,  have  at  times  contributed  to 861.864, 

Canadian  hanks,  had  no  deposit*  in  first  dx  months  in  1909 887, 

Carney,  Fred,  came  to  see  us  about  selling  his  entire  stock  of  lumbcs  that 

Carney,  think  he  left  the  Union  League  Club  first  on  May  27,  1000 isi?,  1 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. ,  letter  from,  to  Edward  Uinea  Lumber 
Co..  Juno  t,  ISOO.  in  r^nird  to  telephone  metMge  from  Waihington  to 

Springfield.  Mav  25,  1900 

Chicago,  not  in,  Feb.  15.  1911;  arrived  there  Mar.  6,  1011;  left  Mar.  6  for 
ViiKinia,  Minn.,  to  attend  meeting  of  etockbolden  of  Virginia  dt  Rainy 

Lake  Co 864, 865, 

Chicago,  rendod  in,  before  moving  to  Evanaton 

Chicago  River,  bronchi's  of 

<'hicago  River,  closing  of 807,808,809, 

Chicago  River,  deepening  of.  contemplated  in  waterway  proiect 807,964, 

Chicago  Tribune,  did  not  make  any  application  to,  for  any  contributiOD  to 
Senator  I^rimer's  election 
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Chicago  Tribune,  have  made  no  loan  to 888 

Collier's  Weekly,  Apr.  22,  1911,  article  in,  "Lorimer  and  Lumber" 89S-896 

Collins,  M.  J.,  discussed  the  senatorial  election  with  him  at  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  offices  May  26,  1909 1814, 1815 

Cook,  conversations  with,  about  the  sale  of  his  stock  in  the  Virginia  &. 
Rainy  Lake  Co 878, 879 

Cook,  conversation  with,  in  reference  to  telephone  conversation  had  in  his 
room  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 877 

Cook,  denial  of  parts  of  his  testimony  regarding  conversation  about  lat  of 
May  near  cigar  stand  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 866, 867, 868, 870, 875 

Cook,  denial  of  testimony  of,  relating  to  conversation  had  after  leaving 
office  of  Attorney  McCordic 876 

Cook,  threats  made  by 879, 1831 

Cook,  trouble  with,  at  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Virginia  <&  Rainy  Lake 
Co.,  Mar.  8, 1911 880, 881, 974 

Cook's  testimony  before  Helm  committee,  discussion  of,  with  Chicago  news- 
paper reporter 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 1010 

Culver,  transaction  with,  about  purchase  of  hardwood  culls 881, 882 

Dawes,  Charles,  banker,  Chicago,  spoke  favorably  of  Congressman  Bou- 
tell,  but  said,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  consid- 
eration of  his  candidacy  on  account  of  the  attituae  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.      939 

Deep  waterway — 

Attitude  of  general  shipping  interest  in  Chicago  toward 806 

Attitude  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  toward 807, 808, 809, 810 

Deffibaugh,  told  him  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  May,  1909,  that  Senator 
Aldrich  was  trying  to  have  Congressman  Lorimer  become  a  candidate. . .      929 

Deneen,  Gov.,  acquaintance  with 854, 855 

Deneen,  Gov.,  put  him  in  possession  of  fiacts  as  to  whom  I  telephoned  to 
from  Cook's  room  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 962, 963 

Deneen,  Gov.,  telephone  conversation  with  him  in  the  Continental  Bank. 
Chicago,  May  26,  1909 834,835,856,1003,1006 

Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  telegram  from,  dated  Feb.  13,  1911 1875, 1876 

Editorial  in  Chicaso  Record-Herald,  Feb.  15,  1911,  first  heard  about  when 
I  read  it  in  the  Helm  committee  report  a  few  days  ago 863, 872 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.: 

Banks  been  doing  business  with 803, 804 

Call  from  the  omce  of,  to  me  in  the  Continental  Bank  saying  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  and  Wirt  Cook  wanted  to  see  me  at  the  Grand  Pacific 

Hotel 834 

Extent  of  business 801, 802, 803 

Formed  in  1892;  names  of  organizers 800 

Own  now  about  61  or  62  per  cent  of  stock 801 

Reached  the  office  of,  about  8  o'clock,  May  27,  1909;  ate  lunch  three.. .  1815, 

1816, 1818 

Funk  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  Senator  Lorimer;  told  him  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so 846, 847, 853, 990, 1001 

Funk,  did  not  say  to  him  in  conversation  at  Union  Lea^e  Club,  "Yes;  it 
cost  us  $100^000  to  put  him  over,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  see  you;  we 
are  now  trying  to  raise  the  money  to  reimburse  those  who  had  to  put  it 
up;  we  had  to  do  it  quickly,  and  we  want  to  go  to  those  who  will  con- 
tribute, who  can  subscribe,  say,  $10,000  apiece  " 847, 848, 853, 857 

Funk,  did  not  vif^it  his  office  about  the  time  of  the  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  in  which  mention  was  made  of  a  $100,000  fund 862, 866, 872 

Funk,  impression  I  got  at  the  time  he  made  suggestion  about  contributing  to 
expenses  of  Senator  Lorimer 849, 851, 949, 954, 999 

Funk,  meeting  with,  May  27, 1909,  in  the  Union  League  Club;  conversation 
detailed;  Baker  and  Carney  present.  845, 846, 847, 911, 912, 989, 990, 991, 992, 1008 

Funk,  met  him  in  the  Willaixl  Hotel,  Washington,  during  the  deep  water- 
way convention  last  fall;  asked  me  then  if  I  would  not  arrange  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Senator  Lorimer  at  that  time;  did  so 861, 862 

Funk,  met  him  in  Washington  just  before  adjournment,  Mar.  4,  1909. ..  860, 864 

Punk,  relations  with 853,861,864,865 

Funk  said,  "The  Senator  must  have  been  put  to  more  or  less  expense  in 
this  contest  for  the  senatoreJiiip,  and  he  ought  not  to  stand  that;  the  busi- 
ness interests  ought  to  take  it  off  his  hands;  we  would  like  to  contribute 
to  that  expense. "  I  said  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  matter,  but 
"I  will  see  and  let  you  know" 847,852,953,954,974 
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Gary,  Judge,  conversatioa  wiib,  in    reference  to  the   Lorimer    invea- 

tigttUmi 1*44,1867,1868,1870,18 

Gary,  Judge,  went  to  aee  him  when  I  was  in  New  York  to  try  to  ascertain 
ti(>nielhing  about  the  prospects  of  the  future  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron 

Co.,  of  Ooloradci;  own  1,500  aharee  in  Ihiit  company 1842,18 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel: 

Convpraation  with  Senaljir  Lorimer  on  telephone S 

836,842,849.850,876,8 
Cook,  Bakpr,  O'Bripn,  and  Wiehp  were  present  when  telephone  rang.  836,8 

Cook,  language  used  by,  when  telephone  rang 835,8 

Cook,  relations  with,  at  the  time  of  telephone  conversation  with  Lori- 

Uad  no  reaiun  to  go  to  the  telephone  operator;  Mim  Carroll,  our  oper- 
ator, told  me  at  the  Continental  Bank  that  she  would  put  in  the  c&Il 
to  Sprii^field  and  when  sixe  had  it  she  would  call  up  C^iok'a  room 

and  call  for  me 838,839,840,8 

Slpt  Baker  in  the  lolihy;  gave  me  the  number  of  Cook 'a  room;  he  aaid, 

"l  will  go  up  and  jrou  follow  in  a  few  minutes" 835,9 

O'Brien  and  Cook,  did  not  meet  them  before  I  went  to  Cook's  room...      8 
Remained  in  room  after  telephone  conversation  15  or  20  minutee; 
Wiehe  and  Baker  came  downstaim  with  me;  Wiehe  and  I  parted  with 
Baker,  and  we  went  to  the  Union  League  Club;  left  O'Brien  and 

Cook  in  the  room 844, 845, 9 

Subject  matter  of  conversation  between  nines,  Cook,  and  O'Brien. . .     8£ 

838,9 

What  occurred  when  telephone  rang 843, 8 

Harper  or  CouBinfl.  of  Duluth,  telephoned  me  that  Cook  had  been  doing 
some  talking  in  Duluih,  in  the  hotel,  and  also  on  the  train  iioing  up  to 
Duluth  from  Chicago,  about  having  heard  a  conveimtion  in  nis  room  at 

which  I  had  talked  t-.  some  public  men 877,878,971,972,10 

Helm  committee: 

As  to  appearing  before  alter  Funk's  testimony 9! 

S54, 955, 956,  957,  1008,  IS 
Eight-tenths  of  testimony  there  was  based  on  falsehood,  and  the  men 

who  took  it  knew  it  was  falsehood  9 

Examination   bv   representative  of    books,  papers,   checks,   etc.,   of 

the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  and  subsidiary  companies 6( 

899,900,9 

Interest  taken  in  testimony  before 870,  871,  S 

1         Hettlor,  bitter  feeling  toward 917,  918,  919, 920, 921, 922, 9 

Uettler,  denialof  certain  parts  of  testimony  of,  regardingconversationin  the 

Union  League  Club 924, 925, 926, 927, 1006, 1007, 10 

Hettler,  Hermann  H.,  greeted  me  as  I  came  out  of  telephone  booth  in  the 
Union  League  Club  after  hearing  of  election  of  l>onmer;  conversation 

with .' 916, 923, 947, 9 

Hopkins,   not  favorably  disponed  toward 8 

Intematioual  Har\'ester  Co.,  attitude  toward  Senator  Lorimer  was  not 

friendly 854, 963. 964, 966, 966, 967, 9 

Inter-Ocean,   April  27,    1911,  article  in  "Bines  again  denies  Lorimer 

charges" ". ,  959,9 

Inter-Ocean,  mode  one  loan  to 8 

Jack-pot  fund 1003, 1004, 1005. 10 

Lorimer  congressional  district,  resided  in.  some  eight  or  nine  years Si 

Lorimer.  Senator — 

Asked  )iim  whether  or  not  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
United  Slates  Senator;  he  said  be  absolutely  was  not;  conversation 

was  along  the  I asl  of  A  pril 821 ,  930, 938, 9 

Asked  him  who  the  candidates  were  that  wero  beii%  balloted  on;  he 
mentioned    Congressman    McKinley,    Congrefflman    Lowden,    Mr. 

Calhoun,  and  Judge  Grossrup 8 

Attitude  of,  toward  dosing  Chicago  River 808,9 

Barllell,  A.  C,  recommended  him  to  Lorimer  as  United  States  Senator; 

tol^ram  and  letter,  Feb.  1,  1909 810,811,812,872,873,874,994,9! 

Called  him  on  the  telephone  in  Chicaeo,  May  26,  1909,  from  the  Con- 
tinental Bank;  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  immediately  c»ll 
Gov.  Deneen  on  the  long-distance  telephone  and  emphasiM  to  >iini 
as  strong  as  possible  what  you  had  told  me  from  Washington." ,  832, 833,  S: 
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Lorimer,  Senator — Continued. 

Called  him  up  over  the  long-distance  telephone  at  Springfield  from 

Washington;  told  him  what  Aldrich  had  said  to  me  at  house 824 

Democratic  votes,  did  not  talk  to  anybody  about  securing,  for 902 

Did  not  communicate  with  him  by  telephone  day  I  learned  of  his 

election , 948, 949, 1006 

Did  not  know  or  hear  of  anybody  who  was  collecting  money  to  reim- 
burse anybody  who  had  put  up  money  for,  or  wno  was  soliciting 

money  to  meet  the  expenses  of 848 

Do  not  know  of  anybody  or  hear  of  anybody  taking  any  money  to 
Springfield  or  raising  any  money  or  using  any  money  to  promote  his 

election  in  1909 ^3 

Favored  a  tariff  on  lumber  when  he  was  in  the  House 1844 

Inquired  of  him  if  there  was  anything  new  in  the  senatorial  situation; 

he  replied  conditions  were  practically  unchanged 816 

Known  him  about  19  years;  relations  with 805, 806, 985 

Never  collected  any  money  for  any  of  his  campaigns 883, 884 

News  of  his  election  pleased  me 915 

Only  time  we  ever  contributed  anything  to  any  of  his  elections  was  in 

election  of  1906,  and  I  am  not  positive  that  we  contributed  then. .  882, 883 
Talked  to  him  over  the  telephone  close  to  half  past  1  or  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  about  a  week  before  my  going  to  Chicago  on  May  25, 
1909;  asked  me  if  I  could  get  a  telegram  from  Senator  Aldrich,  con- 
firming what  I  said 984 

Telegrams  received  from 892, 896, 897 

Telephoned  him  from  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  to  Springfield 

after  talk  with  Senator  Aldrich  about  May  24  or  25,  1909 825 

Told  me  earlv  in  April,  1909,  situation  in  Springfield  was  very  in- 
definite anci  he  could  not  tell  whether  a  Senator  would  be  elected  or 
not;  said  he  was  going  to  Springfield  and  would  return  in  about  a 
week  and  might  be  able  to  tell  me  more  fully  upon  his  return . .  813, 814, 938 
Told  me  he  did  not  want  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  until  it  was 
absolutely  necessary;  that  he  wanted  to  remain  in  the  House  as  long 

as  he  could  on  the  deep-waterway  bill 852, 853 

Told  me  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  May  in  Chicago  that  the  differ- 
ent factions  could  not  unite  upon  Boutell . . : 822 

Voted  in  both  House  and  Senate  on  tariff  bill 887 

Wagons  and  drivers  loaned  for  Lorimer  parade  in  1906 883 

Wlien  I  learned  of  his  election 845, 912, 913 

Lovett,  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  called  on  him  in  New  York  along  in 
January,  1911;  am  not  positive  about  discussing  Lorimer  with  him..  1868, 

1869, 1872 
Lowe,  Perley,  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  very  favorable  terms  about  Lorimer's 

election 993 

Lumber,  ad  valorem  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  would  be  between  8  and  9 

per  cent 819 

Marquette,  last  time  in,  June,  1907;  since  that  time  passed  through  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910;  did  not  see  Culver,  Jones,  or  McKnight  then 881 

Marquette,  never  been  in  any  saloons  there 910 

Marquette,  never  said  there  it  took  a  barrel  of  money  to  elect  Lorimer  to 

Congress 882 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  expenses  of  committee  ia 

Washington 830, 831, 888, 889, 891, 931, 932, 933,  934, 935, 936, 1008 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  how  composed 930 

National  Republican  committee  and  national  Republican  congressional 
committee  in  1909,  do  not  know  anything  about  money  being  sent  from 

Washington  to  Springfield  by 1818, 1819 

New  York,  went  there  Feb.  11,  1911,  and  the  16th  or  17th  of  February, 

1911,  business  there 1832, 1833, 

1834, 1835, 1836, 1843, 1851, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872 

Newspapers  companies  interested  in 888 

Penrose,  Senator: 

Early  in  April  sent  for  me  and  asked  if  I  could  find  out  for  him  whether 
the  legislature  was  liable  to  adjourn  without  electing  a  Senator;  told 
him  I  would  try  to  find  out 813,814,815,938 
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Mel  liim  B.  Dumber  of  titnee  in  diocussiDg  the  lumber  larifl;  introduced 
to  him  by  one  of  our  stwkhaldere  who  h&d  known  him  a  great  many 

years,  a  banlcer  in  WilliBinsport,  Pa.,  Henry  Cochran 

Reported  conversation  had  witliLorimei  early  in  Apiil,  1909 

Said  that  Senator  Aldrich  wanted  to  i«ee  me;  took  me  up  to  his  room  in 
the  Cauitul,  known  aa  the  Finance  Committee  room;  think  about 

the  middle  or  last  part  of  April 816, 817, 

PeiBonal  accoimt  kept  in  the  Continental  Commercial  National  Bank. . .  6(H, 

Personal  habita 8(M, 

Philadelphia,  think  I  atopped  there  in  January;  aeema  1  made  trip  onc« 

in  February;  left  here  about  10  o'clock,  and  returned  that  afternoon  ...     ] 
President  Taft  had  not  spoken  to  him  up  to  the  time  of  Lorimer'a  election 

in  regard  to  tenatorial  election 901, 

Kecon^  of  company  show  where  J  wM  cm  certain  date*;  been  kept  for  20 

years  by  Edward  Thomas 863, 908, 077  078, 979, 

ReynoldB.  president  of  the  Continental  Bank,  remembered  diatinctiy  my 
calling  up:  telephone  booth  was  right  next  to  hia  room,  and  that  caU  waa 

chargM  to  the  bank 

8enalora,  visited  and  talked  with  several  while  debate  on  Lorimer  case 
was  goin«  on  in  the  Senate. . .   1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1 

Spalding.  Jesse,  who  he  waa 800, 

Springfleld,  bad  not  been  in  for  at  least  five  yean  before  I  went  before  the 

HeSn  committee 813, 

Springfield  legislature,  legislation  before,  company  interested  in ] 

Stephenson,  Senator,  never  heard  him  discuised  in  rt^aid  to  the  income 

tai 

Stewart,  member  of  legialature  from  Aurora,  talked  with  him  about  Lori- 
t  the  request  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  Stewart,  who  wu  living  in 


Washington., 
on Tumbe 


Tariff  on  lumber,  I  waa  for  a  compromise  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 818, 

Tariff  on  lumber,  interest  Uken  m 885,886,887,913,914,915,027,928. 

Telegram  from  "Chicago  party"  to  William  Lorimer,  May  28,  1909,  sent 
after  Hines's  tolk  with  Gov,  Deneen 837, 

Telegram  [rum  E.  H.  L.  Co.  to  Edward  Hinea,  June  4,  1900,  in  regard  to 
Funk  leaving  N'ew  York  (or  Wadiington 

Telegram  from  Edw,  Hines  to  E.  U.  L.  Co.,  June  4,  1009,  regarding  meet^ 
ing  with  Funk 

Telegram  from  Edward  Hjnee  to  H.  S.  BouWll,  May  17,  1009 826,1 

Telegram  from  Edward  Hinea  to  William  Lorimer.  May  2e,  1909,  statinK 
Uines  leaving  for  Chicago  bringing  message  confirming  conference  held 
with  Senator  Aldrich  previous  evening 827, 943, 944, 

Telegram  from  Edward  Uines  to  William  Lorimer.  May  ^.  1909 

Telegram  from  Edward  Hinea  to  Wm.  Lorimer  May  25,  1900.  regariling 
conversation  with  Senator  Aldrich 827,041,942,043, 

Telegram  from  H.  S.  Boul«ll  to  Edward  Hines,  May  10.  1909,  asking 
about  senatorial  situation 

Telegram  from  n.  S.  Bou tell  to  Edward  Hines,  May  18,  1909 826,1865,1 

Telegram,  one  lo  Senator  Lorimer  miseing 828,829,830, 

Telegrama  from  Senator  Lorimer,  July  5,  1909,  Jan.  21,  1910,  Feb.  22.  1910 
(two],  and  Feb,  23,  1910 896, 

Telegrams  sent  from  Washin^n  during  period  Feb.  6  to  Mar.  6, 1911.  1S57, 1 

Telephone  account,  how  earned  on  the  books  of  the  Hines  Lumber  Co... . 

Telephone  receipt  for  message  from  Hines  &  Co.  (Washington)  lo  William 
l..orimer  (Springfield),  May  25,  1909 

Telephoned  to  our  office  Ijorimer  had  been  elected  United  States  Senator, 
soon  after  talk  with  Hettler  in  Union  Leaeue  Club 916,046, 

Tilden,  after  reading  the  papers  in  regard  to  Punk's  testimony  before  Helm 
committee,  callea  him  up  on  telephone  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  inci- 
dent thai  wouH explain  Funk's  testimony;  did  not  know  of  anything,  waa 

very  much  surprised,  and  thanked  me  for  calling  him  up 1 

949.950,951,952,053,1 

Tilden,  did  not  hear  name  of  connected  in  any  manner  with  a  lund  for  the 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer  lo  the  Senate 

Tilden,  Edward,  name  was  not  used  in  conversation  with  Funk 

Tilden,  relations  with  up  to  the  lime  of  the  Funk  testimony  before  Helm 
committee 908, 009, 
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Mtets,  Edward,  testimony  of — C/ontinued.  Page. 

Turriflh,  in  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  asked  me  how  the  tariff  fight  was  getting 
down  at  Washington;  I  told  him  at  the  time  it  looked  like  a  reduction  on 

lumber  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 868 

Union  League  Club  bilk 1007, 1010, 1011 

Union  League  Club,  do  not  remember  of  anyone  speaking  to  me  there  day 

of  meeting  with  Carney 1816, 1817, 1818 

Union  League  Club,  went  there  with  Hall  and  Baker  from  the  Edward 

Hines  Lumber  Co.  May  27,  1909 1816 

Washington,  in  from  Feb.  8  to  Mar.  4,  1911 864, 977, 978, 979, 980, 981, 982 

Wiehe,  C.  F.: 

At  my  request,  went  down  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  to  see  Cook 

about  his  talking  of  telephone  conversation  held  in  his  room 877, 

878. 968, 969, 970, 971, 973, 974, 1008, 1009 
Called  him  at  our  Chicago  office  from  Washington  and  told  him  that  I 
would  leave  that  afternoon  (May  24  or  25, 1909)  on  the  Pennsylvania 
limited  for  Springfield,  via  Chicago;  asked  him  to  telephone  that 

night  to  Congressman  Lorimer  what  I  was  doing 825 

Left  the  Union  League  Club  with  him  little  before  3  o'clock  on  May  26, 

1909;  as  to  where  I  went 1814 

Met  me  on  the  arrival  of  train  in  Chicago,  May  26,  1909;  had  talked 
with  Ivorimer  night  before  and  the  Congressman  stated  for  me  to  go 
to  the  long-distance  telephone  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  call 

him  up 831,832,975,987 

Said  my  reply  did  not  seem  to  suit  Funk,  and  Funk  was  anxious  to 
meet  me  m  Washington  on  the  following  Saturday;  told  him  I  could 

not  tell  whether  I  could  meet  him  following  Saturday 858, 

859, 860, 996, 997, 998, 999, 1000, 1002 
Saw  him  after  coming  out  of  telephone  booth  in  Union  League  Club 

after  learning  of  election  of  Lorimer 946 

Telegram  from,  dated  Feb.  17,  1911,  with  reference  to  the  proposition 
of  purchasing  Cook's  stock  in  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co. ;  either 
received  it  in  New  York  or  Washington;  called  Wiehe  on  the  tele- 
phone about  it 1829, 

1830, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1836, 1850, 1851, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856 
Told  him  to  see  Funk  and  tell  him  there  was  nothing  in  that  matter  he 

talked  to  me  about  at  the  Union  League  Club 858, 997 

Told  me  he  had  asked  some  questions  of  Cook  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee    958, 959 

Went  with  me  to  the  bank  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station;  do  not 
know  where  he  wont  then;  did  not  tell  him  where  he  would  find  me 

later  in  the  day;  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Cook's  room 986, 987 

Willard  Hotel  bills,  February  and  March,  1911 904, 

905, 906, 907, 908, 975, 976, 977, 981, 982, 983, 1869 

Wisconsin,  interest  in  senatorial  election 868, 869, 885 

Work  in  life,  and  when  I  left  school 798,  799, 800 

Hlnmm,  Ckorge  W.,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter->Ooea]i,  Ohioago,  HI.,  teatl- 

aony  of 201 

Campaign  fund  of  Senator  Lorimer,  did  not  handle 202 

Chicago  Examiner,  publication  in 201, 202 

Editorial,  "Let  us  find  out" 205, 206 

Editorial,  **  Let  us  have  the  whole  truth' 206,207,208 

Editorial  writers  of  the  Inter-Ocean 206, 207, 215 

Funk  not  a  stockholder  in  the  Inter-Ocean 212 

Funk  very  bitter  against  Senator  Lorimer 212 

Hines,  money  borrowed  from 213, 214 

Hines,  never  received  any  money  from 202, 213 

Hines  not  a  stockholder  in  the  Inter-Ocean 213 

Hines,  not  acquainted  with  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. .      202 

Hopkins  not  a  stockholder  in  the  Inter-Ocean 201 

International  Harvester  Co.  bitterly  opposed  to  Senator  Lorimer 212 

Inter-Ocean  a  sensible  newspaper 206 

Inter-Ocean  is  a  stock  company 201 

Inter-Ocean,  bondholders  of 212,213 

Jack-pot  fund 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210 

Legislation  pending  before  forty-sixth  general  assembly 209, 210 

Liquor  interests  against  Senator  Lorimer 209, 211 

Lorimer  not  a  stockholder  in  the  Inter-Ocean 201, 213 
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Hlnmma,  Scarce  W.,  teBUmour  of— Continued.  1 

Lorimpr,  Senator,  friend  of,  for  good  many  yean 201 

Moneyed  interests  aeainBt  Senator  Lorimer 208 

Mueller  bill,  oppoeed  paeaage  of 

Springfield,  not  there  during  time  of  seuatorifti  contest 

Tilden  not  &  stockholder  in  the  Inter-Oce»D 201 

Votes  of  Democratic  members  of  the  forty-sixth  ueembty  for  Senator 

Hopkins 214 

^'heeler,  Charles  N.,  [orrespondentat  theseeeionof  the  IllinoiB  LeKubLtuie 
when  Lorimer  was  elected 202.204.211 

Hopkini,  Albert  J.,  lawyer,  Aurora,  HI.,  tesUmuiy  of. . 


Adkini.  Smith  D.,  wrote  hiro  that  I  would  be  bound  by  the  primary  vote.. 
Aldrich,  Senator,  have  not  seen  him  since  I  woBdefaated;  relationawith.  332, 

Atkins,  do  not  think  he  had  any  Democratic  votes  for  speakership 326, 

Band  of  Hope 335, 338, 339, 340, 344, 345, 346, 347, 350,  i^,  357, 366, 

fiehmes,  Wdliam  H..  had  been  voting  for  me;  left  me 303,304,314, 

Billings.  Senator,  surprised  at  the  vot«  of;  had  been  supporting  my  can- 
didacy   305,307,360,381, 

Blair.  State  superintendent  of  srhools;  Imov  him 3T4, 

Blair.  William  C,  had  no  intimacy  with  him 318, 

Blunt,  Fred,  was  interested  in  my  candidacy;  never  told  me  be  knew  oi 
a  number  of  Democratic  membera  of  the  house  or  senate  whom  vot«s 
could  be  purchased  for  the  candidacy  of  anybody  who  was  a  candidate 

before  that  session 319, 320, 

Bonds  for  a  deep  waterway 381, 

Browne.  Lee  CNeil.  do  not  remember  speaking  to  him  that  winter 

Burke.  SherifT.  appointed  in  place  of  BuschasMnk  examiner 

Busch  deaertec]  me  from  the  start;  one  of  the  bad  men  in  that  legislature; 

through  my  efforts  wasappointed  to  a  Federal  position 355, 

Busse.  Fred,  my  friend  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  ballot,  and  aft«r 

that 342, 

Byrnes,  Daniel,  never  had  any  relations  with  in  any  form 316,317, 

Campbell.  Daniel,  postmaster  at  Chicago,  know  him 357, 358, 

Candidacy  for  position  of  United  States  Senator,  what  I  did  with  refer- 
ence to 290, 291, 292, 2»4, 

Candidate  to  succeed  myself  as  Senator 287, 288, 296, 304, 

Candidales  for  speakership 339,347, 

Candidates  1  hoard  mentioned  for  Senatorahip 308,364,365,366,367, 

Caucus  of  Republican  members  of  legislature  held  in  January  declared  me 

the  caucus  nominee  o(  the  party 292,293,294,337, 

Cermak.  Anttm,  do  not  remember  of  ever  speakii^  to  him 

Chicago  Recnrd-Herald  editorial,  Jan.  7,  ImB.  "Lorimer  considered  as  sue- 

cewHir  to  Senator  ilopkinn" 

Conferences  between  Gov,  Deneen  and  Lorimer  during  the  semion  of  the  leg- 
islature at  which  I  was  being  voted  for  for  Dnit«d  States  Senator-.  363,364, 

Controlling  or  dominating  influences  of  Republican  membership 334, 

Convention  hold  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Spnngfield,  called  for  the  purpose  of 

seltK'linga  .Slate  ticket 

Cook  County  vole  for  Senator  in  the  primary 

Demo(;ralic  Cook  ('ounty  central  committee,  no  memberuf,  talked  with  me 


about  matters  coming  before  the  legislatur 

Democratic  factions 

ncmocralic  votes,  purchase  of,  by  mv  friends, story  without  foundation..     3 

318,319,320,336, 
Deneen,  adherents  of- . .  30H,  314,  316.339,3W,341.349,352,366,368,369,370, 

Dcnecn.  friendly  to,  and  always  have  been 

Dewcv,  Chaunc'ev,  a  potent  factor  in  senatorial  election 3 

306, 334, 340. 357,  369, 
Dichcme^ly  or  impro]>er  attempts  in  connection  with  senatorial  election. .      i 
311. 312.316. 328. 333, 335. 371,377, 
Drcnnrm.  John  G..  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  do  not  know 

that  he  tiHik  anv  part  in  'the  senatorial  contest 327, 328, 

Dudgeon,  Israel,  'hail  been  voting  for  me;  left  me 303, 304, 314, 

Duriee.  Charlw,  Ifamed  that  he  was  going  to  vot«for  Lorimer i 

302,303,336, 
Electcil  Senator  from  Illinois  in  1903.  serving  full  term.. 


Ettleson,  Senator,  had  been  supporting  m\"  candidacy;  surprised  at 
vote  of 305, 306, 351, 3{ 


356,357, 
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Hopkins,  Albert  J.,  testimony  of — Continued.  Pace. 

Factions  in  the  legislature 338, 339 

nines,  Edward,  up  to  the  time  of  my  defeat  for  Senator  I  do  not  believe 

I  had  ever  met  nim  to  talk  with  him 379 

Hopkins,  Peffers  <&  Hopkins,  name  of  law  firm,  offices  in  the  Com  Exchange 

National  Bank  Builaing  in  Chicago 287 

Illinois  Legislature,  limit  as  to  time  of  sitting 335 

Jack-pot  fund 329, 330, 331, 337 

Juul.  Senator,  politically  and  personally  a  friend  of  Daniel  Campbell 358 

Landee,  Senator,  stated  that  a  Democratic  member,  Charles  S.  Luke, 

told  him  that  I  could  have  10  Democratic  votes  if  I  would  **do  right"  or 

would  *  'come  over, ' '  or  something  of  that  kind 309, 310, 311, 379 

Lawrence,  Johnson,  somebody  told  me  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer; 

I  talked  with  him 298,353 

Logan,  from  southern  Illinois,  talked  with  him;  heard  he  was  going  to  vote 

for  Lorimer 298,299,300,301,302,336,350 

Lorimer  district,  as  to  members  from,  voting  for  me 345, 346 

Lorimer,  in  the  only  talk  that  I  had  with  nim,  he  said  he  was  not  going  to 

be  for  me 360,378 

Lor'mer,  knew  he  had  been  elected  from  a  Democratic  district 382 

Lorimer,  not  a  candidate  before  Republican  caucus  of  the  legislature 293^ 

307, 313, 329 

Lorimer,  understood  he  was  working  for  me  in  the  primaries 361 

Lorimer,  votes  he  received  prior  to  26th  of  May 308 

McConnell,  George,  do  not  remember 312 

McCormick,  my  secretary,  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  $2,500  to  vote 

for  Lorimer 296,297,353,354 

Mason,  Senator,  declined  to  make  any  promise  or  agreement  with  him  on 

any  subject 343,344 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  18  years 287 

Noyes,  Frank,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Record-Herald;  he  opposed  me; 

my  understanding  is  that  he  was  always  friendly  to  Gov.  Deneen 349, 366 

Pearson,  Louis  J.,  talked  with  him;  had  been  supporting  my  candidacy  a 

part  of  the  time 304,305,349,350 

Peffers,  conversation  with,  in  reference  to  McCormick  telling  him  he  had 

been  offered  12.500  to  vote  for  Lorimer 296, 297 

Penrose,  Senator,  nave  not  talked  with,  since  I  was  defeated,  until  yesterday 

morninj? 332 

Primary,  general  sentiment  of  the  State  was  that  it  would  control 343, 344 

Record-Herald,  article  in,  Jan.  7  about  candidacy  of  Senator  Lorimer 313,. 

329,  337, 348, 349 

Record-Herald  in  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country 330 

Republican  candidates  in  the  primary  election  for  United  States  Senator. .     287> 

288,  326 
Republi<!an  primary  election  held  Aug.  8,  1908,  abstract  of  votes  given 

(table) 288 

Sessions  of  the  legislature,  as  to  general  length  of 359 

Shurtleff,  heard  tnat  he  was  to  be  voted  for  for  Senator 366, 367 

Shurtlcff,  never  heard  that  he  would  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  his  district  on 

the  question  of  Senatorship 354,  372 

Shurtleff,  opposed  his' candidacy  for  speaker  the  last  time 354 

Shurtleff,  Republican  votes  he  received  for  speakership 315 

Shurtleff,  talked  with  him  with  reference  to  how  he  should  vote  or  whom  he 

should  support  as  a  result  of  the  primary  vote  in  the  district  in  which  he 

lived 320  372 

Shurtleff  was  actively  against  me 313, 3i4, 3i5, 320, 32i,  327^  372 

Smith,  Frank,  my  friend  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  until  it  closed 

afterwards 342, 372, 373 

Sollitt,  Oliver,  know  him 366 

Springfield,  not  at,  until  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature 291, 313 

Stringer,  Lawrence  V.,  Democratic  candidate  in  primaries  for  Senator 287 

Tariff  on  lumber,  my  position  as  to 379,  380 

Thon^pson,  John  R.,  controlled  votes  in  his  particular  district. .  334, 340,  369.  370 

Troyer  faction 338 

Vote,  change  of,  on  last  ballot  so  as  to  elect  Lorimer 351, 352, 353 

Werdell,  was  a  member  of  the  house 319^ 

West,  Roy  O.,  a  close  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen 365, 368. 
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Hopklnt,  Albert  I.,  teaUmonr  of— Conlinued.  Pi 

Yates,  candidacy  for  reelection  to  the  i^beruKtoritkl  position  in  1902 3 

322,323,324,: 
Yatea,  poeitioD  I  took  before  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor  was  that 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United  Stat««  Senate  1  would  not 

min  up  in  State  politics 361,; 

Yates  was  endeavoring  to  ^t  McC«rmick,  one  of  the  memben  of  the  legis- 
lature who  was  voting  for  me,  to  vote  for  some  one  else 295,1 

Hvoes,  W.  J.,  request  of,  to  appear  before  committee  aacouniel  for  Edward 


International  Harvester  Co.  v.  Rodney  B.  Swift,  papers  in  Ihecaaeof 1 

110-117, 193-: 

International  Harvester  Co.  etal.  t>.  Margaret  G.Swift,  papers  in  the  caae  of ' 

108,109,117- 

Inter-Ocean,  Apr.  27,  1911,  article  in,  "Hinee  again  denies  Lorimerchargn"-.      ! 

J. 

Jaclc-pot  fund: 

Bancroft ■ 

Buigeeg 1336,1337,1; 

t'uaeon ll 

Deneeii 1120,1121,  1 

1128,  1129,  1130,  1132,  1133, 1280,  1282,  1283. 12M,1285 

Funk ( 

Hines 1003  I 

Hinraan 203,204,206,206,  1 

Hopkins ; 

Johnson ) 

Keeley 1908.1915  ! 

Kohlsaat ■ 

McCormick Ift  17,22, 

McGowan 1' 

Price 1553,11 

Tilden 

Wiche 1643,1674,1675,1 

Yates 220,223,224,; 

Tolmion,  Bolilnx  Aithni,  Ctalcaco,  HI.,  (estlmoiiy  of 1', 

American  Lumberman,  have  been  general  stalT  representative  of  until  July 

6;  trade  lumber  newspaper;  connection  with  paper  bo^n  in  1899...  1521,  IJ 
"  ^    .  .        ,      ■  ig  ^eu  ,f^t,h  ft'iehedii' 


Burgess,  conversation  he  has  teatiRcd  to  as  hnving  b 

occur  in  rav  presence 1542, 1543. 1544. 1545, 1546,  li 

russoD.  had  known  him  probably  a  month  when  I  saw  him  in  smoking 

com(>artmenl IJ 

Father  Grenn,  name  was  not  mentioned  in  smoking  compartment 1524,  li 

Harper,  have  read  his  testimony  before  Helm  committee 1536, 1538,  II 

nines,  Edward,  known  him  casually  from  1387  until  within  the  last  two  or 

three  years 1! 

Jack-pot  fund 1523. 1524,  li 

l^rimer,  did  not  hear  anything  said  about  his  election  in  smokinji  com- 
partment    1523.  1524, 1542, 1{ 

Lorimer,  know  him  when  I  see  him;  first  time  I  saw  him  in  my  life  was 
during  the  St.  Ixiuis  Exposition 1540,1' 


McGowan,  have 

1529, 1530, 1532, 1533, 1H6, 1! 
Price,  have  »ccn  a  gentleman  here  by  that  name;  do  not  remember  seeing 

him  in  smoking  compartment 1523, 1532,  li^,  li 

Smoking  com [larlmcnt,  did  not  jro  back  into  after  I  left  it 1526,1541,1' 

Smoking  compartment,  remained  in  but  a  short  time  after  Wiehe  left 15 

1534,  li 

Smoking  compartment,  subjects  of  conversation  in 1530, 1631,  U 

Smoking  c<impartment,  suppose  I  was  in  there  25  or  30  minutes.  1529, 1541,  li 
Smoking  compartment,  thmk  I  went  in  a  lew  minutes  after  we  left  Duluth.  1! 
Smoking  compartment,  when  I  left  think  McGowan,  Bui^ess,  Cueson,  and 

Weyerhaeuser  remained 11 
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Johnson,  Boiling  Arthur,  testimony  of — Continued.  Pft|(^- 

Smoking  compartment,  who  I  remember  seeing  in,  and  where  they  sat  or 

stood 1522,1524,1525,1531,1534,1548 

Train  from  Duluth  to  Vir^nia,  evening  of  Mar.  7,  1911,  recall  being  on  that 

train;  where  I  sat  on  tnp 1522 

Travel  50,000  miles  a  year;  have  no  specific  recollection  of  my  trip  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago;  recollection  of  other  trips  made  in  March, 

1911 1639,1540 

Vir^nia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  directors,  wanted  to  see  them  and  place  a  propo- 
sition before  them;  reason  I  was  in  the  \ncinity  of  Virginia  Mar.  7, 

1911 1532,1534 

Weyerhaeuser,  F.  E.,  knew  him  by  reputation 1531 

Weyerhaeuser,  John,  put  his  head  into  the  smoking  compartment;  said 

something  about  the  smoke  being  too  thick  and  went  away 1525, 1546 

Weyerhaeuser?,  how  long  I  have  known  them 1547 

Wiehe.  C.  F.,  received  a  telegram  from  him  Apr.  22,  1911,  in  regard  to  trip 

from  Duluth  to  Virginia;  replied  to  it 1526, 1527, 1541 

Wiehe,  known  him  casually  for  15  years 1527, 1531 

Wiehe,  looked  for  him  after  he  had  left  i^moking  compartment;  have  no 

remembrance  of  seeing  him  again  that  evening 1534, 

1535,  1536, 1537,  1538, 1542, 1544, 1546,  1549 
Wiehe,  telegram  from,  dated  Apr.  23.  1911.  in  regard  to  testifying  before 

Helm  committee;  went  to  vSpringfield 1527 

Wiehe,  think  he  came  in  snioting  compartment  after  I  did;  am  not  verv 

definite  about  that;  ho  left  before  1  did 1523, 1534, 1543, 1544, 1545, 1549 

Jtntn,  Shelley  B.,  druggist,  ICarqnette,  Xlch.,  testimony  of 705 

Affidavit  regarding  the  connection  of  Edward  llines  with  the  election  of 

Senator  Lorimer 713 

Affidavits  of  Moshor  and  Lowe  are  not  true 714,  715 

Baker,  Isaac,  know  him 706 

Conversation  in  1907  in  which  I  heard  Hines  commenting  upon  how  Lori- 
mer had  been  elected 706,  707,  708,  716,  717,  718,  719,  720 

Culver,  Rush,  never  accompanied  him  to  hotel  barroom  or  barroom  of  a 

man  namtni  Bush 707 

Frazier,  made  a  statement  to,  and  afterwards  signed  an  affidavit  in  regard 

to  what  I  knew  of  Ix>rimer  election 713,  719, 720 

Hines,  did  not  have  any  conversation  with,  in  regard  to  Ix)rimer  . . .  707,  708,  717 

Hines,  Edward,  known  him  about  live  or  six  or  seven  years 706 

Hines,  met  him  in  Marquette  in  1906  first  time 706, 717,  720 

Hines,  met  him  in  1907;  accompanied  by  Rush  Culver  and  another  gentle- 
man; they  were  there  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  mill  property.    706,  707, 717 
Lowe,  Robert  T.,  never  told  nim  I  had  a  conversation  with  Hmes  with  ref- 
erence to  Senator  Lorimer 707, 708,  715 

Mosher,  E.  D.,  never  told  him  I  had  a  conversation  with  Hines  with  ref- 
erence to  Senator  Lorimer 708,  715 

Mosher,  E.  D.,  talking  almut  political  matters  with  him  one  day,  and  I 
made  the  remark  that  from  the  stuff  that  was  coming  out  in  the  paper  it 
looks  a  little  bit  cloudy  for  Mr.  Hines;  he  asked  me  what  I  knew  alx)ut  it, 
and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  only  the  conversation 
that  occurred  in  1907,  and  from  the  conversation  I  knew  that  Mr.  Hines 

was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Lorimer's 709 

People's  Drug  Store,  one  of  the  owners  of 705 

Russell  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer;  I 

told  him  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it 709,  710, 713,  714 

Russell,  had  talk  with  him  in  presence  of  Coan  and  Bergen er  and  Lowe 
about  making  an  affidavit;  I  told  him  to  go  to  Rush  Culver 711, 712,  716 

K. 

Keeley,  James,  as  to  counsel  for 388 

Xeeley,  James,  general  manager  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago, 

m.,  testimony  of 1877 

Bancroft,  never  talked  to  him  about  this  case 1907 

Bancroft,  relations  ^-ith,  during  March  and  April,  1910 1882, 1883 

Banks,  interest  in 1906 

Beckemeyer,  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  toward,  March  and  April, 
1910 1885, 2052 
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KeeUy,  Jamet.  teitimony  of — Continued. 

Bom  in  London,  England,  in  1867 

Browne,  Lee  O'Neil,  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  toward,  Uarch  and 

April,  1910 1885,2051, 

Buwe,  Fred,  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  toward 2106, 

Chicago,  lived  there  between  20  and  21  yeara;  readencsB  and  occupatione 

before  going  to 1923, 

Chicago  Athletic  Club,  ati  tu  telliDg  of  elory  Kohbaat  told  me..  2001, 2005, 
Chicago  Tribune — 

Advertisement  in,  offering  reward  of  $5,000  for  I^al  proof  of  the 
identity  of  membeni  of  "syndicate"  which  put  up  money  for 

Lorimer's  election  to  the  Senate 2 

2014, 2015, 2016, 2017, 2053, 2057, 2108, 

Article  in,  May  11,  1910,  "Hines  isaaked  about  'Sawdust'" 1990, 

Authority  in  abwilute  in  all  departments^  placed  in  control  latter  part 

of  February  or  firft  of  March,  1910 

Been  with,  between  20  and  21  years;  capacities  in  which  served 1 

1924, 1925, 1935, 1936, 

Editorial  writers  of 

Editorial.  May  28,  1909,  "  The  senatorial  election  " 1879, 

Editorial,  May  2,  1910,  "Waa  it  sawdust?" 2010,2011,2074, 

Editorial,  June  3,  1910,  "  Eton't  crowd  Mr.  Burrows" 2098, 

Editorial,  Mar.  3.  1911,  "  Molluscous  politics  "..  2100,2101,2102,2103, 
EditorialK,  Mar.  2,  1911,  "What  it  means,"  and  "Senator  Cullom  ". .    2 

2098, 

Injury  of  man  thrown  down  elevator  shaft  and  shot  at 2054, 2055, 

Uwners  of,  capitalization,  value  of  the  property,  etc 1 

1879. 1924,  1925. 1926. 1927,  1928. 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1939, 

Schedule  of  prices  for  maiming  or  taking  lives 2053,2054,2057, 

Coan,  M.  B.,  told  me  that  he  expected  to  be  employed  by  the  Helm  com- 
mittee, and  he  eubeequently  was;  as  to  his  employment  by  this  com- 
mittee   2024, 

Conway,  E.  S.,  questions  put  to  about  Lorimer  election,  and  answers 

made 1906. 1907, 1914, 1918, 1988, 

Cook,  Wirt  H.,  had  never  seen  or  talked  with  him  March  or  April,  1910.   ] 

Deneen,  Gov, — 

Attitude  of  Chicago  Tribune  toward 1883, 

Conversation  with  him  before  publication  of  Whit«  story,  in  the  La 

Salle  Hotel,  night  of  Mar.  16, 1910 

Con vereat ion  with,  morning  of  publication  of  White  story..   1885,1886, 

Interview  with,  morning  of  publication  of  While  story 1 

1887, 2107, 2108, 
Fund  of  $128,000,  did  not  believe  story  in  Ihe  Chicago  Examiner  about . .  i 

2008,2009, 
Funk,  as  to  when  I  learned  of  his  version  of  the  interview  between  him  and 

Hines  in  the  Union  League  Club 1908,2006, 

Funk,  C.  S.,  relations  with  during  March  and  April,  1910 

Funk,  never  talked  to  him  about  this  case 

Furniture  deal  in  the  (orty-aixth  general  assembly 1916, 1917, 

Glavifl,  George  0.,  swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement  of  certain  books,  papers,  and  records  that  he  said  he  had 

purchased  for  me ] 

1956,  1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1 
1967, 1968, 1969,  1970, 1972,  1973,  1974, 1975, 1976, 2116, 

Hilliard.  Louis  A.,  pardon  of,  by  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 2027,2028, 

Hines,  Edward,  queetions  put  to,  about  Lorimer  election,  and  conversa- 
tion with,  in  r^rd  to 1 

1907, 1914, 1916, 1918. 1989, 1990, 1991 ,  1992, 1993, 1994, 

nines,  Edward,  relations  with,  during  March  and  April,  1910 1881, 

Holstlaw,  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  toward,  March  and  April, 

1910 188B, 

Hopkins,  Senator,  supported  him  continuously  in  senatorial  contest 

Hopkins,  story  about  tne  sale  of  Democratic  votes  for  his  election  told  me 

by  Clifford  Raymond  and  Col.  Copley.. .  1920, 1921, 1922, 1952, 1953, 19M, 
Jack-pot  fund 1908, 1915, 1«6, 
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Keeley,  James,  testimony  of — Continued.  Pago. 

Kohlsaat,  have  no  recollection  that  he  told  me  that  he  had  told  the  story 
about  Hinea  aakint;  an  unnamed  man  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Senator  Lorimer  to  any  other  person;  gather  the  impression 
that  he  told  it  to  other  people,  because  I  knew  from  other  sources  that 

he  had,  because  other  people  came  and  told  me  he  told  them 2001, 2002 

Kohlsaat,  recollection  is  that  he  mentioned  the  names  of  Hines,  Tilden, 

and  Sullivan  as  connected  with  Lorimer  fund 2002, 2003 

Kohlsaat  told  me  about  Hines  making  statement  in  Union  League  Club; 
why  not  brought  before  Senate  committee  at  the  time  Burrows  com- 
mittee was  hearing  evidence 1908, 

1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1995, 1996, 1997, 
1998, 1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003,  2004,  2015, 2015,  2083,  2084,  2085,  2086 

Labor-crow  wreckers 2056, 2070, 2071, 2072, 2073 

Link,  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  toward,  March  and  April.  1910 1885 

LK^rimer  fund,  inforniation  received  connecting  all  sorts  of  people  and  all 

sorts  of  corporations  with  the  raising  of. .   1987, 1988,  2057, 2058,  2075, 2077, 2078 
Ix^rimer,  Senator: 

Attittide  of  the  Chicago  Tribime  toward 1879, 

1880, 1881, 1887,  2051, 2052, 2053 
Do  not  believe  I  talked  with  him  more  than  three  times  in  my  life; 
probably  second  or  third  conversation  with  him  occurred  between 
March  and  April,  1910;  had  no  personal  difficulty  or  business  rela- 
tions with  him  then 1881 

Items  in  Chicaj^o  Tribune,  under  White  story,  relating  to  I/orimer 

banks;  why  put  in  that  place 1888, 

1889,  20:^0,  203 1 ,  2032,  2033,  20  46,  2047,  2048,  2049,  2050,  2051 
Position  as  to  duty  on  lumber  and  the  entry  of  wood  pulp  from 

(  anada 2076 

While  letter  to,  conveyed  in  story,  saying  slory  was  worth  some  large 
sum  of  money,  $75,000  or  .someihing  of  that  sort,  only  knowledge  I 

have  of  any  connection  between 1889 

*'Lorimeririm  "  defined 1949 

MacVeagh.  Franklin,  Secretary  •of  the  Treasury,  never  talked  with  him 

about  the  Lorimer  case .' 2105,  2106 

McCordic,  do  not  know  him  and  nev(>r  talked  to  him,  as  far  as  I  know 2108 

McCormick,  ( \vrus,  never  talked  to  him  about  this  case 1907 

McCormick,  Medill: 

Attitude  of  toward  Senator  Lorimer 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 

Connection  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  his  absence  (m  account 

of  sickness  or  (»therwise 1934, 

193.3, 1936,  1937,  1938, 1939, 1940,  1941.  1942, 1945,  1946,  1951, 2076,  2077 
Did  not  say  tn  lue  that  he  was  averse  to  having  Senator  Lorimer  open 
a  ])ank  in  Chicago,  or  that  he  wt)uld  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  or  direct 

me  to  make  it  as  dilficult  as  possible  for  him  to  open  that  bank 1905 

Have  no  recoUociion  of  his  telling  me  in  August,  liK)9,  that  if  he  had 

been  in  Chicago  Lorimer  would  not  have  been  elected 1946, 1947 

Never  mentioned  that  he  npoke  to  George  Reynolds  about  fund  of 

$128,000 1946 

Talked  with  him  only  a  moment  on  Apr.  30  after  printing  of  White 
storv;  he  had  no  knowled<xe  whatever  of  it  until  he  read  it  on  the 

train .^ 1938, 1946 

While  he  was  away  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  I  followed  generally 

the  policy  that  he  had  outlined  and  had  pursued 1941, 1951,  2077 

**McCormickism  " 1949 

Medill,  Joseph,  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  as  far  as 

I  know 1919, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984 

Mitchell,  John  J.,  president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Co.,  did  not 

believe  story  of  his  connection  with  raising  of  Lorimer  fund 1985, 

1986,1987,2009,2010 
Moxley,  William  J.,  his  elecli(m  from  Senator  Lorimer's  district  after 
Lorimer  wan  elected  to  the  Senate  was  one  of  the  things  that  made 

Medill  McrCormick  especially  angry  at  Lorimer 1948, 1949, 1950 

Norton,  C.  1).,  had  a  copy  ("f  brief  in  Lorimer  case  and  I  wanted  to  present 

it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  him  to  arrange  for  an  appointment 2105 

O'Brien,  William,  had  never  talked  with  him  Starch  or  April,  1910 1883 

151—11 3 
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Keeler,  Jamei,  teitiinoiiy  of — Continued.  P* 

O'Laughlin,  J.  Cftllan,  expenaea  of,  in  Lorimer  inquiry,  ]une,  1910,  to 

May,  1911 21 

Patlerson.  R.  W.,  ho  was  not  a  candicUte  for  ihe  United  Slates  Sen&te.    19 

1919,  IS 

Perry,  Paul,  waa  a  reporter  on  Ihe  Tribune 20 

School  lot  in  Chicaso.  oontroveray  about 18 

Senate  and  individual  SeaaCon  of  the  United  Slates,  criticism  of,  in  the 

co)umnflof  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  votes  and  position  in  Lorimer  case.    20! 

2098. 2099, 2100, 2101, 2102,  2103. 21 

Scnatoni,  pressure  brou)tht  to  bear  upon,  for  votee  against  Senator  Lorimer.    19( 

1923, 2079, 2080, 2081, 2082, 2083, 2034,  20J 

2086,  20S7,  2088,  2089,  2094.  2095,  2096,  20 

Shedd,  John  G,,  president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  did  not  believe  glory 

of  hia  connection  with  raising  of  Lorimer  fund 1986,1988,1937,2009,2(1 

Shurllefi,  Speaker,  attitude  of  ihe  ChicaKi)  Tribune  toward. 1884,  IE 

State's  attorney  contest  between  John  J.  Uealy  and  John  E.  W.  Wayman.    20( 

2063, 2064, 2065, 2066,  21 

Sullivan,  Ri^er,  questions  were  submitted  to  him  about  Iiorimer  election.    191 

1918, 19 
Testimony,  read  the  first  part  of  it  last  night;  present,  O'Laiighlin,  Hen- 

uiug,  Phillips,  and  Attorney  Marble 1942. 1943, 1944,  IS 

Tilden,  Edward,  never  published  his  name  in  connection  with  raising  of 

Lorimer  ftmd 1987, 20 

Waterwayproposilion,  altitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on IS 

Werdell,  Henry,  visit  of,  before  publication  of  Whit*  story 1901,1902,  IS 

White  Rlory — 

Attitude  of  Chicago  Tribune  toward  lirat  investigation  by  Senate 

Contract  with  White  for  publication  of 18! 

1896, 1897, 2011,2113, 2114,  21 

Entire  narrative  not  published 1893, 1894,  1897, 1898, 2110, 21 

Heading's,  preparation  of,  for IS 

Invest  igjat ion  of.  before  and  after  publication  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 

and  Ihe  State's  attorney,  coal,  etc 1891, 1892, 1893, 19( 

1904, 1906, 1906, 2011.2012, 2013, 2017,  2018,  2019, 2020, 20; 
2022,  2023, 2024, 2025, 2026, 2027,  2034, 203),  2036,  2037. 201 
2039. 2040, 2041. 2042.  2043,  2044, 2045. 2046, 2057,  2068.  201 
206f),  2061. 2066. 2067, 2068, 2069. 2070, 20S8,  2104,  2110,  2! 
Investigation  of,  by  the  United  Slates  Senate,  steps  taken  for...  1903. 19 

Payment  for 1890, 1895, 1896, 1897,  2011.  20 

Publication  was  made  on  the  30lh  day  of  AprU,  1910;  received  the 

manuscript  about  the  first  week  in  March 1881,2019.2020,20 

White,  Charles  A,,  circumstances  of  meeting  with  relation  to  publica- 
tion of 1887. 188S,18S9, 1890, 1891,1894,2011,2012,21 

Wiehe,  no  rclationahip  with  him  of  any  sort  during  March  and  April, 

1910 18 

Wiehe,  thought  wc  were  treating  Hine«  very  meanlv,  and  kicked  particu- 
larly about  a  ohort  item  on  Ihe  editorial  page  of  May  9,  1910 1907,19 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  asked  him  tu  come  and  see  me  siCter  publication  of 

White  story IS 

Kohleaat.  II,  H.,  letter  to.  dated  Apr.  10.  1911,  from  Wm.  Burgcw i; 

Eohlsaat.  Herman  H,,  publlEher  and  editor  ol  the  Becoid-Henld,  Clilo«s«,  Ql., 

testimony  of ^ 

Allen  bill,  SO-yi^ar  franchise  of  street  railway  companiea ^ 

Board  of  review «1,4 

Bribery  cases  in  lllinoia 506, 507, 508,  J 

BuTROSs,  hnw  brought  before  Helm  committee ^ 

Cannon,  Speaker,  connection  with  libel  suit  by  Lorimer ' 

Chicago  Record-Herald  editorial,  Feb.   15,  1911,   "Bailey's  policy,  with 

applications " 437, 438, 451, 452, 1 

Chicago  Kiver,  cloeingot,  at  International  Harve«er  Co.  plant 487,499,] 

Conway,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Helm  investigating  committee, 

denied  contributinj;  to  Lorimer  fund 

Conway,  E.  S,,  president  of  the  W,  W,  Kimball  Piano  Co.,  name  men- 
tioned in  converaatiou  with  Funk 
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Xohlsaat,  Herman  H.,  testtinony  of — Continued.  I'&K^- 

Crane,  Charles  R.,  Senator  La  Follette  telegraphed  him  to  try  and  get  mo 

to  come  down  to  Washington 451, 504 

Crane,  Senator,  communicated  with  him 520, 521 

Cullom,  Senator,  had  some  correspondence  with  him 520 

Daily  News,  influence  of  editorial  policy  during  Lorimer  investigation 440, 

479, 480, 502 

Dawes,  Chester  M.,  do  not  remember  telling  him  of  Funk  conversation 482 

Deneen,  Charles  S.,  supported  him  for  State's  attorney 462, 463 

Deneen,  Gov.,  not  a  friend  of  mine 497 

Editorials,  *'Wheredid  they  get  it?" 493 

Fisher,  Walter,  Secretary  o\  tne  Interior,  and  Alfred  Baker,  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  write  Senator  Root  and  give  the  information  that  I  had  given 
some  of  the  gentlemen  around  the  table  of  the  Chicago  Club  in  regard  to 

the  nines  boast  of  purchasing  Lorimer's  election 439, 

443,  444,  451, 470,  481,  503,  504,  520 
Funk,  attempted  to  secure  release  from  promise  given,  as  to  disclosure  of 

his  name  in  connection  with  Lorimer  fund 438, 442, 449 

Funk,  Clarence  S.,  conversation  with,  in  relation  to  raising  of  fund  to  elect 

^  Lorimer 431, 432, 433, 437, 449, 488,  516,  517 

Funk,  his  name  as  source  of  information  about  raising  of  fund  to  elect  Lori- 
mer I  treated  as  confidential 431, 438, 

439,  442,  443,  444,  445,  446,  447, 448,  449, 456,  482, 483,  484, 485 

Funk,  known  him  five  or  six  or  seven  years;  relations  with 433, 441, 452, 518 

Funk,  talked  with  him  since  he  first  gave  me  information  about  raising  of 

fund 432, 453 

Helm  committee,  appearance  before 452, 

453, 464,  511,  512,  513. 514, 517,  518, 519,  521-527 

International  Harvester  Co. ,  not  interested  in 434 

Inter-Ocean,  not  much  confidence  in  under  present  management 459 

Jack-pot  fund 495 

Keeley,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  disclosed  Funk  conversation  to  him 444, 

445,454,455,456,501 
La  Folli?tte,  Senator,  asked  nie  to  discloso;   information  about  Lorimer 

fund. 438,  439,  442,  443,  444.  472,  473,  504,  520 

Lawson,  Victor  F.,  owner  of  Chicago  News 431 

Lawson,  Victor  F. ,  owner  of  Record-Herald 431 

Laww.)n,  Victor  F.,  told  him  six  or  8»ven  months  previous  to  the  cniitorial 
of  Feb.  15,  1911,  what  I  knew  about  Lorimer  fund;  told  him  Funk's 

name. 439,  440,  441.  478,  481,  501 

Lib<4  suits,  have  had  none  in  connection  with  senatorial  election 448 

Lorimer,  have  oppostnl  him  for  20  years:  nature  of  the  opposition 428, 

429,  430.  431,  457,  458,  459,  400,  461,  462,  467,  468,  469 

Ix)rim(*r,  known  him  by  sight  and  of  him  for  20  years 456 

Lorimer,  personal  and  political  friends  of 464,  465,  466,  467,  492 

I^)rimer,  suit  bv  for  libel 448,  449,  493,  494,  496,  497,  498,  499,  503 

"  Lorinierism, ' '  what  it  is 428,  429,  459,  465,  494,  495 

McCorinick.  Cynia,  a  v(»ry  dos  » j)er8  )nal  friend  of  mine 433,  450 

McCormick,  Cvrus,  carrving  a  loan  with  on  the  Herald  Co.  bonds  for  about 

$19,000 ' .* 514 

McCorniick,  Cyrus,  did  not  show  evidentre  of  animosity  to  Senator  Lorimer 

when  I  told  him  of  conversation  with  Funk 451 

McCorniick  estate,  real  estate  transactions  with 515,  516 

Mci'ormick,  have  not  discusiiied  the  (juet^tion  of  taxes  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  or  the  clo.sing  of  the  (.'hicago  River  with  him,  or  the  pos- 
sible relation  of  Senator  Lorimer  with  thes<.?  matters 450 

Political  aspirations  lookinj^  to  becoming  United  States  Senator  of  anyone 

connected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New.s,  and  Record-Herald 486 

Polil  ics.  took  an  active  hand  in 428 

Record- Herald  an  independent  newspaper 428 

Record- 1 1(?rald,  connection  with 428 

Record -Herald  owned  by  Victor  F.  Lawson 431 

ReynoMs,  Oeorge,  ])n»sident  of  the  Continental  &  Commercial   National 

Hank,  presum(»  I  told  him  of  F'unk  conversation 500,  501 

Roosev(dl,  Theodore,  told  him  what  I  knew  about  Lorimer  fund:  gave  him 

Funk'.s  name 439,  440.  441,  473,  474, 476, 477, 478, 479, 481,  502 

Root,  Senator,  asked  me  to  disclose  information  about  Lorimer  fund 438, 

442,  443, 455, 469, 470, 471, 520 
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Kohlsaat,  Herman  H.,  testimony  of— Continued.  I*^c«* 

Sullivan,  Roger,  name  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Funk 436 

Tawney,  Congressman,  connection  with  libel  suit  by  Lorimer 498 

Tilden*  Edward,  Funk  told  me  Hines  said  Tilden  was  interested  in  collect- 
ing the  fund 431,433,434,516,520 

United  States  Senate,  members  of,  who  asked  me  to  disclose  information 

contained  in  editorial  of  Feb.  15,1911 438,520 

Waterway  bill,  attitude  of  Record-Herald  toward 486, 487, 488, 489,  490, 491 

Weyerhaeuser,  name  mentioned  in  conversation  with  Funk 436, 503 

Wife,  told  her  what  I  knew  about  Lorimer  fund;  gave  her  Funk's  name 439, 

440, 478,  479, 481 
Young,  II.  G.,  did  not  tell  him  that  the  newspapers  in  Chicago  and  through- 
out the  country  had  organized  against  Lonmer 510, 511 

L. 

Lorimer,  telegrams  sent  by  while  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  may  be 
delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Hanecy) 755 

M. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H.,  president  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  m., 
testimony  of 5 

Bancroft,  general  counsel  of  the  company,  looks  after  our  interests  before 

the  legislature 22,  25 

Board  of  review,  Chicago 198 

Business  connections 5, 16 

Campaign  fund  of  1896 19 

Chicago,  resident  of,  since  1871 5 

Chicago  River,  closing  of,  in  the  vicinity  of  Harvester  Co.  plant 28 

Chicago  Tribune,  do  not  own  any  portion  of 6 

Corruption  of  legislatures  in  several  States,  accusations  against  the  com- 
pany for 32 

Donations  for  political  purposes 13, 14, 19, 20,  36, 39 

Editorials  in  tne  Record-Herald,  read  them 10, 19 

Election  of  United  States  Senator  at  Springfield,  1909,  as  to  whom  I  pre- 
ferred           19 

Fund  of  $100,000,  assumed  there  was  such  in  actual  existence 15,  22, 26 

Funk  and  Hines,  relations  between 8, 9 

Funk,  as  general  manager,  looks  after  our  interests  before  the  legislature.  22,  24, 25 
Funk,  Clarence  S.,  know  him,  is  general  manager  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co. ;  relations  with 6,  7, 23 

Funk,  conversation  with,  shortly  after  May  26,  1909,  relative  to  a  commu- 
nication between  Edward  Hines  and  Mr.  Funk,  detailed 7, 

8, 11, 12, 13, 26, 27, 28, 29,  30, 31 
Funk,  t<hortly  after  the  publication  of  the  editorial  in  the  Record-Herald. 

came  to  nie  and  told  me  of  another  conver^iation  with  Hines 9, 10 

Funk  was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  company 7, 31 

General  Assembly  of  Illinois  in  1909,  companies  not  interested  in  any  legis- 
lation before 17, 22 

Harvester  Co.  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 38 

Harvester  Co.  ofiice  in  Chicago,  606  South  Michigan  Avenue 197 

nines,  Edward,  know  him  by  reputation,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 

have  met  him ;  relations  with 8 

International  Ilarve.ster  Co.,  certain  stockholders  of,  named 20,  21, 198 

Jack-pot  fund 16, 17,  22,  24 

Kohlsaat,  after  he  appeared  before  the  Helm  committee,  had  another  con- 

voff^ation  with  Funk 10, 11, 12, 197 

Lepslativ'o  acent,  company  has  none 21,  22 

Lorimer,  conferences  with,  when  he  was  in  the  House 28 

Lorimer,  connection  with  closing  of  ( 'hicago  River 28, 198 

Lorimer,  Senator,  know  him  by  reputation ;  never  mot  him 6 

McCormick  Harvester  &  Machine  Co.,  president  of,  from  1884  to  1902 5 

McCormick,  Med  ill,  son  of  my  first  cousin,  Robert  S.  McCormick 5, 6 

Morals  of  the  State  legislature 22 

Political  affairs,  not  taken  an^^  active  part  in 5 

"Right  kind  of  a  man  at  Washington,"  as  to  what  Hines  meant  by 20 
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McCormick,  Cyrus  H.,  testimony  of — Continued.  ^^Sfi- 

Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  as  to  imparting  information 

to,  in  re^rd  to  conversations  with  Funk 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 29 

Slush  fund  in  Illinois 15 

Swift,  Margaret  G.,  v.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  et  al.,  papers  in 

the  case  of 41-108, 109, 117-193 

Swift,  Rodney  B.,  suit  against,  by  the  International  Harvester  Co 37, 

39, 40, 199,  200 
Swift,  Rodney  B.,  suit  against,  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  papers.     109, 

110-117,193-196 

Swift,  Rodney  B.,  was  in  charge  of  the  experimental  department 31 

Swifts,  sued  by,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  accounting  and  discovery 32, 

33,  34,  35, 36,  37,  38,  39, 196, 197, 199 

Tariff  bill,  duty  to  be  levied  on  lumber 24, 25 

Taxes,  difficulty  about  which  went  to  the  court 6, 23, 24, 30, 198 

Tilden,  do  not  know  him 8 

Union  League  Club,  member  of 17 

Voting  trust  of  the  company 21 ,  33, 34 

KcGowan,  Charles,  contractor,  Begina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  testimony  of. . .     1485 

American  politics,  have  no  interest  in 1493 

Born  in  Alma,  Wellincton  County,   Ontario;  lived  there  17  years;  then 

went  to  Elora;  livea  there  about  3  years;  then  moved  to  Regina 1498 

Burgess  CQtered  smoking  compartment  possibly  2  or  3  minutes  after  I  did; 

got  into  conversation  with  him  before  anyone  else  entered 1487, 

1488, 1492, 1514 
Declaration  showing  passage  across  the  Canadian  border,  identification  of.   1486, 

1501, 1502, 1512, 1520, 1521 
Father  Green,  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  smoking  compartment.     1490 

Jack-pot  fund 1490 

Johnson  left  the  smoking  compartment  possibly  15  or  20  minutes  after 

Wiehe 1491 

Johnson  was  talking  with  him  for  a  little  while  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment       1514 

Ix)rimer,  heard  no  one  discuss  the  election  of,  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment   1489, 1490 

Lorimer,  was  not  interested  in  him  or  in  his  election 1493 

Parents  live  at  Elora,  Canada 1498 

Price,  Burgess,  Cusson,  and  myself  were  in  smoking  compartment  when 

Virginia  was  announced 1491, 1497 

Price  entered  smoking  compartment  aft<.»r  Burgess,  possibly  5  or  10  minutes 

afterwards 1488 

Price  told  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  in  smoking  compartment; 

did  not  see  any  of  them  until  I  came  to  Washington 1496,  1497 

P*rice  went  through  to  Winnipeg  with  me 1491, 1494 

Railway-ticket  stub  issued  by  Canadian  Northern  Ry.  from  Duluth  to  Win- 
nipeg, train  No.  5,  Mar.  7,  191 1 ,  identification  of 1486, 

1487, 1501,  1512, 1513, 1516, 1520 
Regina,  left  about  22d  of  December,  1910,  and  went  to  Elora,  Ontario,  to 

visit  my  folks;  route  taken 1499 

Regina,  lived  there  a  year  and  a  half 1486 

Regina,  when  I  went  there  first  made  my 'business  contracting  wells 1499 

Shields,  retreived  a  telephone  message  from;  went  to  Moosejaw  and  met 
him;  he  asked  me  if  I  was  on  train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia;  told  him  I 
was;  asked  me  if  I  heard  anv  statement  in  connection  with  Lorimer*s 

election;  1  told  him  no;  signed  an  affidavit  to  that  effect 1492, 1495, 1502, 

1503. 1504. 1505, 1506, 1507, 1508, 1509, 151 1, 1512, 1517, 1518, 1519, 1520 

Smoking  compartment,  as  to  where  persons  in,  sat 1488, 1516, 1517 

Smoking  compartment,  in  forward  end  of  car;  no  one  in  there  when  I  en- 
tered      1487 

Smoking  compartment,  remained  there  from  time  I  entered  at  Duluth  until 

I  got  to  Virginia 1489, 1516, 1517 

Smoking  compartment,  subject  matter  of  conversations  in 1493, 

1496,1513,1514,1515,1516 

Toronto,  returning  from,  night  of  trip  from  Duluth  to  Virginia 1494, 

1500, 1501, 1516 
Train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia,  Minn.,  night  of  Mar.  7, 1911,  remember  being 
on 1486, 1487, 1494 
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■eOowan.  CluTlea,  lettimoiir  ot~Con(inued.  f' 

Virginia,  changed  care  there 1491,  M94,  I50I,  11 

Weyerhaeuser,  ihink  he  left  emo king  compartment  after  Wiehe I- 

Weyerhaeuser,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  wac  one  who  entered  the 
fmolcing  com  pari  men  I;  believe  there  was  one  that  juat  came  to  the  door 
and  wenl  back  again 14SS,  11 

Wiehe,  Burgew,  anil  myself  were  not  alone  in  the  emoking  compartment  at 
any  time 1' 

Wiehe,  ('.  F.,  received  a  telesram  from  him  asking  rae  if  I  was  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  train  out  of  Duluth  Mar.  7,  and  asking  me  if  he  could  meet 

me  al  R^na  in  the  next  three  or  four  dayei;  eent  telegram  back 14 

1495. 1503,  If 

Wiehe,  Custian,  Johnwin.  and  Weyerhaeuser  entered  smoking  compartment 
after  Iturgetia  and  Price 1' 

Wiehe  did  not  return  to  the  i>moking  compartment  again  that  evening 14 

1490,  i; 

Wiehe  left  the  xmuking  compartment  fiist;  judge  he  was  there  half  an  hour; 
do  not  know  where  he  went;  Iliuee  came  to  the  door  and  called  him  out.    14 

1517,  i; 

Wiehe  went  mc  a  tel«trara  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington  at  once;  Bent 
a  telegram  asking  if  they  would  guamntee  my  eipenacs;  reply  mid  they 
would 1510,  li 

WinnipcR.  reached  sometime  forenoon  of  Mar   8,  1911 !■ 

MoZnlclit,  William  ?.,  practicing  attoner.  »id  Innibci  bnsineiB,  Qnud  Bapids, 
Mich.,  ICBtltllOU]!  of 

Culver  and  I  made  a  contract  with  the  Uinea  Lumber  Co..  for  the  sale  of 
lumber  (or  the  years  1906  and  1907 757,: 

Culver,  met  hira  on  train  to  Washington 759,! 

Culver,  Rush,  known  him  about  20  years '. 

Culver.  Rush,  met  him  and  Jones  in  Marquette  while  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Dickey  Mining  Co.;  learned  that  Culver  had  been  BUbptenaed  as 
a  witness 756,759.' 

Culver,  talked  with  him  at  Marquette  with  relation  to  the  contract  we  had 
withHines ' 

Democrat;  national  committeecnan  in  1896;  didnotaerve 

Grand  Rauidti  ia  about  375  or  380  milee  from  Marquette 

Hincs.  did  not  bee  him  from  December,  1907,  to  along  about  September, 
1910 758,760,' 

Hinew,  Edward,  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  eummer  of  1906 757, ' 

Uineii,  in  1907,  remarketl  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lorimer  and  had  helped 
him  out  in  hie  oongresaional  elections 757, ' 

nines,  never  iliw^uBacd  with  him  the  question  of  the  election  of  Lorimer  to 
the  Senate 

Marquette  is  about  15  miles  trom  Birch 

Miami  Lumber  Co.,  president  of 

Nut  present  at  any  disouHionn  between  Hincs  and  Culver  and  Jones  at  any 
time  bearinf!  upon  the  election  of  Lorimer 

Not  Piibptenacd  as  a  witiieca;  purpose  in  coming  to  Washington 756, ' 

People's  Druji  Store.  Marquette,  Mich.,  no  recollection  of  being  present  at  a 
con\ert«lion  between  Ilines  and  Culver  bearing  upon  the  election  of 
Lorimer  to  the  Senate 758, ' 

Tariff,  was  in  Washington  during  difcuRiion  of;  did  not  contribute  any- 
Ihiiif.'  lo  the  expennw  of  the  lumber  lubbv ' 

White  River  Timber  Co..  president  of .' ; 

■cLean,  Hugh,  wholesale  lumber  bnslness,  North  Tonawanda.  N.  T.,  testi- 
mony of 

Cuan  came  t"  see  me  during  the  Sprinclield  investigation;  asked  me  if  I 
knew  anythint;  almut  the  election  of  benatur  Ljirimer;  I  told  him  "  No;" 
hesuid,"Oi  course.you  are  not  in  the  Slateot  Illinois  and  we  cannot 
subpirna  yon;"  what  I  thoucht  he  meant 744,' 

Coan  did  mil  ask  me  to  attend  Springfield  hearing '. 

Ciian  did  nut  ask  me  In  cwear  lo  any  allidavit 

Cisin.  did  not  My  to  him,  "Jf  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  me  to  give 
anjdiiiLKi'n  inv  friend  you  are  mistaken :  I  intend  to  keep  my  confidence 
with  Ilines;  ul!  I  can  say  is,  I  didn't  put  up  any  of  the  money,  and  the 
name!)  of  ihnse  who  <lid  put  it  up  is  only  hearsay  with  me" ' 

nines,  Edward,  known  him  alxmt  12  years ; 
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■oLean,  Hugh,  testimony  of— Continued.  Page. 

Hines  made  an  address  at  meeting  of  lumbermen  in  Buffalo 746, 747 

Hines,  met  him  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  at  meeting  of  lumbermen  in 

our  district  who  were  opposed  to  free  lumber;  formed  a  committee  to 

come  to  Washington;  appeared  before  Secretary  Knox 743,  746, 747 

Hines,  never  heard  him  say  that  considerable  money  had  been  raised  and 

expended  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  Senator  Ix)rimer 744 

Hines,  talked  with  him  in  Chicago  about  five  weeks  ago  about  Lorimer 

investigation  in  Springfield 744 

McLeod,  John,  wholesale  lumber  business,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  testimony  of 748 

Coan  said  he  represented  the  Helm  committee;  did  not  ask  me  to  attend 

before  the  Springfield  committee  at  a  witness 754, 75ft 

Coan  said  that  two  men  had  sworn  that  I  had  said  there  had  been  a  largo 

amount  of  money  raised  to  bring  about  the  election  of  Lorimer 753, 75ft 

Committee  was  appo»nted  at  meeting  of  lumbermen  at  Iroquois  Hotel, 

Buffalo,  to  come  to  Washington  in  regard  to  tariff  on  lumber 748, 749, 754 

Hines  addressed  meeting  of  lumbermen  in  Buffalo  about  proposed  taking 

off  of  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  and  leaving  it  on  rough  lumber 74S 

Hines,  Edward,  known  him  about  14  years 748 

Hines  intnxluced  me  to  Ix)rimer,  and  told  me  after^'ards  that  there  was 

a  possibility  that  ho  might  be  the  next  Senator 749,  75# 

Hines,  met  him  in  Washington  in  May,  1909;  made  arrangements  to  meet 

him  there  in  the  Irr)quois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  at  meeting  of  lumbermen 748 

Hines  never  told  me  that  a  Considerable  amount  of  money  had  been  raised 

to  bring  about  the  election  of  Lorimer 752 

Hines,  talk  with  with  referc»nce  to  the  sort  of  a  campaign  we  were  to  carry 

on  with  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  lumber 751 

White  Pine  Association  paid  ex])enses  of  committee  to  Washington  out  of 

their  contingent  fund ;  I  was  treasurer 752 

Marble,  John  H.,  and  J.J.  Hcaly,  counpelonthepartof  the  committee 8 

Marquette,  Mich.,  ccmversations  in.     (See  testimony  of  Culver,  Hines,  and 
Jones.) 

N. 

Kelson,  C.  B.,  stenographer  for  Edward  Hines,  testimony  of 1821 

Chicago,  arrived  in,  Sundav  morning.  Mar.  5,  1911 1822, 1823 

Hines,  been  in  hia  employ  for  about  10  years 1827 

Hines,  have  no  recollection  of  his  going  to  Philadelfihia  or  Baltimore 1825 

Hine?,  have  no  record  of  his  telegraphing  or  calling  me  up  on  long-distance 

telephone  from  New  York  during  his  absence 1825, 182$ 

Hine^,  in  Washington  with  him;  came  here  from  Chicago  7th  or  8th  of 
Februarv,  1911;  remaine<l  here  until  afternoon  of  Mar.  4,  then  went  to 

Chicago' 1822, 1823 

Hines  left  Wa-^hingtcm  Jan.  25  or  26;  went  to  New  York;  remained  awav 

two  dayn 1827, 1828 

Hine.^,  made  two  trips  to  New  York  and  t^pent  a  day,  first  night  of  10th  of 

Februarv,  >ec(>nd  about  the  Kith  or  17th  of  February 1822, 

1823,1824,1825,1826,1828 
Hinej,  since  I  have  been  private  secretarv  for  him  1  have  gime  with  him  to 
the  different  places  that  he  goe^  to  all  the  time,  unless  he  goes  away  for  a 

night  or  for  4S  hour* 1828, 1829 

Hines,  told  him  in  Chicago  that  I  remembered  distinctly  that  he  had  not 
been  away  from  the  hotel  long  enough  in  February  to  have  gone  to 

Chicago  and  returned 1828 

Hines,  when  he  and  I  were  here  from  Feb.  7  to  Mar.  4,  Mrs.  Hines, 
Georj^i?  W.  Hiniran,  Senator  Lorimer,  and  Judge  Hanecy  were  with  us; 

all  left  together  on  the  .••ame  train  for  Chicago  on  the  4th  of  March 1829 

Washington,  been  here  on  la*<t  trip  since  13th  of  July;  also  came  here  on 
June  20  (»r  21  and  renmine<l  until  2d  of  July;  here  a  few  days  in  May;  in 
January,  from  the  7th  until  the  15th;  returned   to  Chicago,  and  came 

back  here  17th  or  18th  and  stayed  until  the  4th  of  February 1827 

Washinijton,  here  (•(»ntinuouslv  from  7th  or  8th  of  Februarv  until  4th  of 

March.  1011 * *. . . .   1822, 1824, 1829 

Neville,  James  J.,  deliverv  of  Sheldon's  oriirinal  statement  of  Taft  rampaign 
contributions '. 1820, 2110 
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Pace 

O'Biien,  William,  lumber  bnilneu,  8t.  Pan),  MDui.,  testtmonyol 6S{ 

Coan,  wantnii  me  to  niake  an  affidavit  of  what  I  knew  of  IIine«;  telephone 

ronver.iatioii 693.699,700,705 

Cook  ha.'i  from  lime  lo  lime  given  me  his  Tecoltection  of  what  Hinoa  said 

in  telephone  ronversation 693,  703,  7(H 

Gnnd  Pacific  Ilolel,  present  at  a  convenation  at,  in  May,  1909,  between 

llincti,  Cook,  and  myaelf 68S 

Grand  Pa^-ific  Uolel,  what  oc(?urred  during  meeting  with  Hiaes  in  Cook's 

room,  and  a.<  to  who  was  present 690,691,694,703 

Helm  committee,  not  reij nested  to  appear  before 698,699,700 

Hinc.i,  a.'«<o('ialcd  with  him  in  the  Vir,;inia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  about  three 

years;  rclationa 698, 701, 702 

Hine^,  personally  anquainled  with  him  about  five  yeara .',..       685 

MeCordic's  ollire,  aerompanied  O'ltrien  to;  do  not  remember  what  day  it 


Telephone  conver.^lion  Hinoj  had  in  Cook'a  room,   paid  i 

to 690,693,695 

Virsinia  &  Rainy  Uke  Co.— 

IluKinefti  of 68E 

Vice  preaideiit  of 68S 

Wiehe,  C.  F..  notified  Cook  and  me  that  Uinea  would  be  at  the  Grand 

Pacific  Hotel;  Wiehe  accompanied  Hinoa 689,691,704 

Wiehe.  call  from,  about  midnight  bv,  at  the Gnmd  Pacific  Uotel,  month" of 

May  or  June,  1910.  while  Cook  and  I  were  in  the  lobby.  695. 696, 697, 698, 70£ 
Wiehe  told  us  that  I^rimer  had  called  up  Uines  and  had  told  him  that 
Cook  and  I  were  in  town  and  that  Hinea  had  sent  him  down  to  tell  us  to 

leave  lorni 695, 696 

Yates,  a.-!  lo  what  I  knew  about  hix  being  on  telephone  during  Ilinee'a  con- 

69J 

o  coimael  for 


Peniose,  Boles.  Xember  ot  the  TTnltedBtatea  Senate,  tcBtlmonr  of 1791 

Aldrirh,  have  no  knowledire  of  a  visit  by  him  lo  the  White  House  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaiuing  certain  iuformatiun  for  Iline.^  relative  to  the  Illinois 

situation 179t 

Aldrich;  think  he  felt  verv  much  as  I  did.  that  the  senatorial  vacanciea 

ought  tc)  bo  filled  tor  the  RW)d  of  the  Government 1794, 179i 

Boutell;  sugge.-'tion  wa-i  made  of  his  name;  Hinea  acemed  lo  favor  him  in 
the  early  conversationa  as  being  a  man  of  experience  and  enterprise,  who 

would  make  a  good  .Senator,  provided  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected 1795 

Bouiell;  think  I  talked  to  him.  and  told  him  while  I  would  prefer  naturally 
to  aee  Uopkin.<  return  to  the  Senate,  1  would  be  glad  to  have  him  as  a 

colleague 1793 

Bieclion  of  a  Senator  from  Illinoiii;  a^  the  deadlock  in  the  legislature  was 
prolonged  I  probablvdiacuased  it  with  him;  that  is  the  way  it  came  about; 

at  fir.st  .-imply  a  matter  of  (lolitica!  gossip 1791,1792,1794,1795 

nines.  Edward- 

First  conversation  with  him  wa.s  on  account  of  the  achcdule  on  lumber; 

brought  letters  to  me  from  persons  in  Pennsylvania 1791, 18O0 

hnpre.-fcd  nic  simply  as  beiitg  interented  in  the  matter  as  a  hioineas 
man  and  a  r'itlzen  wh<i  had  the  welfare  of  the  Republican  Parly  at 
heart  and  of  the  .American  Government:  did  not  look  upon  him  a.i  a 
pprsiin  who  was  active  in  jmlilics  or  particularly  identified  with  poli- 

ti<'P 1794,  1798. 1800, 1802 

Met  him  diirinc  lanlT  diiH'iission  three  vears  aeo  on  the  Payno-AIdrich 

bill " 1791,  1800 
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Penrose,  Boies,  testimony  of— Continued.  Page. 

Hinee,  Edward — Continued. 

Probably  urged  him,  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  to  use  hi^  best  efforts  to 
bring  about  some  result;  did  not  know  enough  about  the  situation  to 
be  able  to  advise  him  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  or  who  ought  to  be 

elected;  said  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  senatorial  seata  filled 1793, 

1798,1800 
Probably  went  with  him  to  Senator  Aldrich's  room,  when  the  senato- 
rial matter  might  have  been  discussed 1794 

Think  1  sent  for  him  early  in  April  and  asked  him  to  find  out  whether 
the  Illinois  Legislature  was  liable  to  adjourn  without  electing  a  Sen- 
ator.. 1794, 1800 

Told  him  that  if  anyone  would  address  an  inquiry  to  me  I  would  very 
cKeerfullv  urge  on  them  the  importance  of  filling  the  senatorial 

seat I 1795, 1796 

Hopkins;  natural  thought  in  dis(!ussing  the  situation  with  Hines  was  to  favor 

his  reelection 1792, 1797 

Illiuoi.**  delegation  agreed  it  wa.s  a  good  thing  to  have  some  one  fill  the  office.     1801 
Lowden;  think  he  was  menti(med  in  a  more  general  way;  quickly  devel- 
oped, I  was  informed,  that  he  wa.-^  not  available 1793 

Lorimer;  after  his  election  Hines  informed  me  they  had  been  able  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  politi(!al  condition^;  I  was  greatly  gratified  that  a 

Senator  had  been  elected 1793, 1798 

lyorimer,  as  I  knew  the  situation,  was  Hine  ?'s  last  resort 1798, 1802 

Lorimer,  quite  doubtful  whether  he  could  be  induced  to  go  into  the  contest, 

as  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  work  with  the  waterways  project 1793, 1798 

Lorimer,  suggested  that  he  might  be  the  man  on  whom  the  different  ele- 
ments could  unite;  I  did  not  know  him,  had  barely  heard  of  him,  and 
never  saw  him  until  he  entered  the  Senate;  knew  his  capacity  and 

ability 1793,1798,1802 

Lumber  schedule  was  the  strongest  in  the  whole  tariff  bill  in  the  House  and 

Senate....... 1802 

Political  situation  in  Illinois,  know  ab8olutel>[  nothing  about 1796 

Re\'ision  of  the  tariff,  Aldrich  and  I  believed  in  one  that  would  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States  on  the.  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  Partjr 1799 

Senatorial  seat,  importance  of  filling  at  the  special  session 1796, 1797 

Tariff  bill,  safe  majority  in  the  Senate  at  that  C'Ongress  for  it  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  ('ommittee 1800 

Tariff  measure,  did  not  discuss  with  Hines  the  dasirability  of  filling  the 
vacancy  because  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote  on  tne  schedules  in;  ques- 
tion whether  that  would  have  made  any  difference;  Hines  may  have 

had  the  impression  that  that  was  a  factor  in  the  situation 1794, 1795, 1801 

Price,  John  B.,  salesman,  Puget  Sonnd  Lumber  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  tes- 
timony of 1549 

Born  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia 1550 

Burgess,  Cusson,  and  McGowan  were  in  smoking  compartment  when  I 

left 1569, 1570 

Burgess,  learned  his  name  from  Shields 1561, 1572, 1574, 1575 

Cusson,  had  had  him  described  to  me  previous  to  Duluth  to  Virginia  trip. .    1562, 

1563, 1564 

Declaration  showing  pa.ssage  across  line  into  Canada 1554, 1555, 1556, 1557 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  in  no  way  connected  with 1550 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.,  never  hacl  any  business  with,  or  with  Edward 

Hines,  or  Mr.  Wiehe .* 1557 

Father  Green,  nothing  said  about,  in  smoking  compartment 1553 

Gotch,  Frank,  talked  to  him  on  train 1575, 1576 

Harper,  did  not  see  him  on  train;  if  he  was  with  the  rest  of  the  party  I 

would  have  recognized  him;  do  not  know  him 1578, 1579 

Hines,  had  seen  him  once  on  the  coast  before  Duluth  to  Virginia  trip. . . .    1576, 

1577,1578,1580 

Hines,  recognized  him  (m  train  from  pictures  I  had  seen 1557, 1576 

Hines,  saw  him  when  I  went  back  to  my  seat 1576, 1577 

Jack-pot  fund 1553 

Johnson,  interested  in  him  bwause  he  is  the  founder  of  the  Concatinated 

Order  of  Hoo-Hoos,  a  s  K*ial  order  particularly  of  lumbermen 1560, 1561 
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Lorimer,  nothiDg  aaid  about  the  electioo  of,  in  smoking  compartment-   1553, 

Lumber  business,  been  in,  about  10  yeare 

UcGnwan.  Johnson,  and  Burgees  were  in  smoking  compartmenl  when  I 

MrGowan,  learned  his  name  when  going  to  bed  after  passing  Vitginia 

MinuoBpoliH,  started  from  in  trip  to  Winoip^ 1&S8, 

National  Lumbermen's  Manufacturing  Association,  attended  session  of  in 

Seattle  in  July,  1910;  think  that  was  where  I  saw  Uines 

Parker-Dell  Lumber  Co.,  Hales  manager  for  before  went  to  selling  lumber 

for  PuRel  Sound  Lumber  Agency 

Pu^-t  Sound  Lumber  Agency,  stockholder  of ;  ia  a  selling  agency. .  r 

Shields  brought  me  an  uDidavit  to  my  c^ce;  I  read  it  over  and  told  him  I 

would  sign  it,  and  I  did 

1570, 1571, 1572, 1573, 1574. 1582. 1583, 1584. 1585, 
Shicld^  R.  J.,  received  a  wire  from  him  asking  me  if  I  would  be  in  Seattle 

on  a  certain  day;  I  wired  back  I  would  be  there;  came  to  my  otBce  sev- 
eral days  afterwards;  as  to  what  look  place 

15G1, 1562, 1580. 1581, 1683, 1584, 

Smoking  compartment,  as  to  where  1  sat 

Smoking  compartment,  as  to  where  people  in  there  sat 

Smokine  coTnpartnient.  entered  very  cli>m  to  the  starting  time  at  Dulutb, 

probably  15  lo  HO  minutes 

Smoking  compartment,  lefi  it  a  minute  or  Iwo  or  three  lA  go  back  and  look 

at  M^t  to  see  that  mv  grip  was  all  right,  then  came  back 

1554, 1567, 1568, 
Smoking  compartment,  order  in  which  persons  left  after  Wiehe  went  out. 

1569, 
Smoking  compartmeut,  remained  there  up  to  possibly  time  approach  to 

Viririnitt  was  announced 1551, 1553, 1569, 1570, 

Smokiug  compartment,  subjects  of.  con  vernation 1562, 1575, 

State  of  Washington,  lived  there  all  my  lite 

Train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia,  Minn,,  night  of  Mar.  7,  1911,  I  was  on;  occu- 
pied smoking  compartment  practically  all  the  time 

\'inrinia,  changed  csij^  at;  heaidacouvenialion  in  regard  to  it  by  the  porter; 

ihiiik  fpring  had  been  liroken  on  the  car  B^na 

Viivinia  &  Ituiny  Lake  Lumber  <'o.  slookholders'  meeting  m^t  have  been 

discussed  at  Ihe  hotel  at  Dululh 1572, 1683, 

Weyerhaeuser,  knew  him  when  1  saw  him  enter  amoking  cotniiartment; 

had  fK-en  him  before 1563, 

Weyerhaeuser  and  Cusson  entered  pmokiiig  compartment  together 

WcyerlincuHer  was  called  from  the  smoking;  compartment  by  Hines. . .  1580, 

Wiehe,  <-all(Hl  out  of  smokir^  compartment  by  Bines 1551, 

Wiehe  came  into  smoking  commrlment  after  Cusson;  recognize<l  him  by  a 

diw-ripiion 1564,1565,1566.1567, 

Wiehe,  dewriplion  of 1565, 

Wiehe,  did  not  see  him  again  after  he  left  smoking  compartment 

Wiehe,  do  no)  think  he  was  in  smoking  comjiartment  when  I  went  to  look 

for  my  grip 1554. 

Wiehe,  (mm  the  time  he  went  out  of  smoking  compartment  in  response  to 

t^llM■allofHille^.,  he  did  not  come  back 

WiniLi]iii;,  from  Iherc  weul  to  Cirand  Korkf,  N.  Dak.,  to  Minot,  X.  Dak., 

and  ilowii  ihe  Sihp  i<i  Janieritoivn;  hu.-'incjw  felling  lumber 

H. 

Reco^i-llc■nll^^   .^iirorial,  Jan.  7,    1909,   "Lorimer  con.-idered  as  Buccetoor  to 

Senator  Hi>i)kiiLs" 

Reconl-Hep.ild  editorial,  I'cb.  Ih.  1911,  "[iailev's  jwlicv,  with  applications".  43i 
Republican  primary  election  held  Xut;.  S,  1908,  abstract  of  votes  given  (lable). 
Resolution  amlwri/.ins  I'nmmitiee  to  invest i«n»te  elivtion  of  Senator  Lorimer.. 

Keynolds,  Oeorge  K..  banking  business,  Chicago,  CI.,  tesUmour  of 

Aldrich.  Sennlnr,  knuivn  him  pn'tly  intimately  since  the  spring  of  19<M; 
nevor  hml  any  .■nnimtiiiica'ion  from  him  with  respect  to  tne  election  of 

Senator  Lorimer 1597, 

Bank,  accu.-lonicd  to  arriving  at  about  8.30  in  ihe  morning 
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Beynolds,  George  K.,  testimony  of — Continued.  P&se. 

Bank  records,  have  not  had  them  examined  to  determine  whether  or  not 

any  large  sums  of  money  were  withdrawn  in  currency  about  the  time  of 

the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 1596 

Banking  buBines^,  been  in  31  years 1587 

Brewery  and  distilling  interests  of  the  State,  not  in  touch  with 1596 

Chicago,  been  in  business  there  nearly  14  years  as  a  banker 1596 

Conrad,  have  a  young  man  connected  with  the  bank  by  that  name,  or  did 

have;  think  he  was  what  we  call  an  assistant  to  the  correspondence  clerk.     1595 
Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank  and  Continental  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank,  capital  and  surplus  $34,000,000,  deposits  about  $200,000,000 1587 

Corruption  fund  in  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  no  information 

about  except  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers 1596, 1597, 1602 

Deneen,  Gov.,  had  met  him  perhaps  a  dozen  times  before  Hines  telephoned 

to  him 1599 

Deneen,  Gov.,  known  him  about  13  years 1588 

Deneen,  Gov.,  never  talked  with  him  on  the  telephone 1599 

Directors  of  bank 1602, 1603 

General  assembly,  have  not  talked  with  men  who  were  interested  in  legis- 
lation pending  before 1597 

Hibernian    Banking   Association,   capital    $1,500,000;   deposits   betwtn^n 

$26,000,000  and  $27,000,000 1587 

Hines,  do  not  think  anybody  had  })een  in  the  bank  before  he  called 1591 

Hines,  Edward,  known  him  about  13  years;  director  of  the  Continental  & 

Commercial  National  Bank 1587, 1588 

Hines,  met  him  day  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator;  told  me  he  had  just 

returned  to  Chicago  from  Washington;  converpation  with. .  1588,  1589, 1590, 1591 
Hines  never  discust-ed  his  telephoning  to  Gov.  Deneen  after  Lorimer's 

election 1592 

Hines  said  he  had  talked  to  Gov.  Deneen  on  the  telephone 1590, 1591 

Hines,  should  say  in  his  talk  with  me  and  in  the  telephone  booth  he  was 

in  the  bank  about  an  hour 1598 

Hines,  think  his  personal  account  is  with  the  trust  company 1603 

Hines,  think  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  thought  he  was  instrumental, 

probably,  in  electing  Senator  Lorimer 1592, 1595, 1598 

Hmes,  what  he  said  about  the  possibility  of  Gov.  Deneen  not  recognizing 

his  voice 1590, 1599, 1600 

How  I  happened  to  come  here  as  a  witness 1602 

Kohlsaat,  tliink  1  heard  him  say  that  he  had  knowledge  of  money  used  in 

the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 1097, 1598 

Lorimer,  hardly  know  him  more  than  to  say  "Good  morning"  to  him; 

have  not  contributed  to  his  campaign  funds 1592 

McCormick,  Medill,  told  me  he  nan  definite  knowledge  that  somebody 

took  $128,000  from  Washington  to  Springfield;  mv  understanding  was 

that  he  meant  it  had  been  used  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 1592, 

1593,1594,1598,  1601,1602 

Monetary  Commission,  connei'tion  with 1(>00, 1601 

President  of  the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

president  of  the  Continental  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  and  chainnan  of  the 

board  of  directors  of  the  Hibernian  Banking  AsscK-iation 1587 

Schroeder,  our  se<Tetary,  or  Losch.  our  cashier,  has  charge  of  telephone 

records 1596 

Street  railway  companies,  not  interested  in 1596 

Telephone  records  day  Uines  telephoned,   I  have  not  looked  them  up; 

Hines  told  me  they  had  been  searched;  they  had  found  the  message 

referred  to  had  been  sent  from  our  office  and  charged  to  and  paid  by  us, 

and  afterwards  he  had  reimbursed  us 1595,  1596 

S. 

Senators,  as  to  witnesses  testifying  to  (conversations  with,  during  Lorimer  Inve-f- 
tigations 2090,  2091,  2092  2093,  2094 

Shields,  Robert  J.,  as  to  his  being  brought  before  the  committee  as  a  wit- 
ness    1777,  1 778, 1779 

Slush  fund  in  Illinois  (McCormick) 15 

Swift,  Margaret  G.,  v.  The  International  Harvester  C-o.  et  al.,  papers  in  the  case 
of 41-108, 109, 117-193 

Swift,  Rodney  B.,  suit  as^inst,  by  the  International  nar\'ester  Co.,  papers 109, 

110-117, 193-196 
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Telegrame  eenl  by  Senator  Loriraer  while  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  may 

be  delivered  to  the  cliainnan  of  the  committee  (Hanecy) ' 

Thomas,  Edward  H,,  correction  in  the  testimony  of '. 1861, 1852, 18 

TliDmaB,  Edwud  H..  ■tenofniphei,  Idwaid  Hlnea  Lnmbet  Co.,  Chlcafo,  HI., 

testtmony  of : .  1788,  IS 

Edward  Uines  Lumber  Co.,  been  in  their  employ  19  years  iD  October 17 

Edward  liinec  Lumber  Co.,  poeitiona  held  with 17 

Employment  prior  to  entering  employ  of  the  Edward  Hinea  Lumber  Co. . .     1? 
Uines,  did  nut  see  him  between  Feb.  7,  and  Mar.  5,  1911;  do  not  know 

whether  he  was  in  New  YorL,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia 1811, 1812,  IS 

nines,  record  of  where  be  wa»  from  Jan.  1,  1911,  to  the  middle  of  March, 

1911 1790. 18 

Hincf,  record  of  hin  presence  in  or  absence  from  Chicago  bom  Feb.  18, 1909, 

to  July  10.  1909 18 

nine^,  taliuialed  statements  of  his  movements  during  February  and  the 

early  part  of  March,  1911 -.-.-.  1811,18 

Bines,  when  he  leaves  the  city  he  invariably  lells  me  where  he  is  going,  as 
a  matter  of  information  for  the  office  to  reach  him;  should  anvthing  come 
up  after  he  has  left  to  change  the  route  he  left  with  ue  before  he  went 
awav,  we  usually  hear  from  hira  by  telegraph  or  long-distance  telephone.    I8( 

18 
LclterH  aud  telegrams  received  from  Hines,  February  and  early  part  of 

March,  1911 1805, 1806, 1807, 18 

Letters  and  telegram.s  sent  to  Hines,  February  and  March,  1911 18t 

1810.1811,18 
Record  of  dayft  Hinea  leaves  Chicago  and  when  he  returns;  have  kept  it 
since  1894  continuously,  eicept  during  absence  on  three  difierent  occa- 
sions, about  three  months  in  1910,  about  one  month  in  1905,  and  about  a 

week  or  10  days  in  1898;  how  kept 1789, 1790, 1803, 1804, 18 

Telegram  from  Edward  Hines  to  E.  II.  L.  Co.,  Chicago,  dated  Feb.  11   1911.     18 
Telegraph  office,  branch  in  office  in  Chicago;  have  own  operators;  all  tele- 
grams that  come  to  Chicago  addr^sed  to  Edward  Hines  come  to  that 
office,  and  all  sent  by  our  peo[>le  go  out  of  our  own  office;  been  bo  five  or 

Tilden,  Sdwaid,  president  of  the  Nattonal  Packli^  Co.,  Chloafo,  HI.,  testi- 

Miony  ol 7 

Accomits,  personal,  how  kept 7' 

775, 776, 777, 778,  779,780, 781,  783,  784, 785, 786, 7 

Itanking  business  before  I  went  into  packing  businau 7 

Banks  interested  in. 763,764.765,787,793,795,7 

Banks  not  situated  in  the  United  States,  have  power  to  write  checks  upon .       7 

Uoan,  Charles  F..  name  of  assistant  clerk 7 

Browne,  Lee  O'Seil,  pointed  out  to  me  once  in  a  restaurant  in  Springfield, 

when  1  was  before  the  Helm  committee:  only  time  I  ever  saw  him 7 

Check  or  draft  (or  $100,000  not  unusual  formetoliave 791,7 

CheckiiiB  accounts,  have  iive  personal 765,766, 7 

Checks,  have  power  to  write  upon  the  bank  accounts  of  25  or  30  corpora- 
tions        7 

Checks,  no  stub  left  when  I  draw  one 780,7 

Checks,  young  lady  si^ns  all  mine 772,7 

Chicairo  newspapers,  not  interested  in ■ 7 

Coriwral  ions  interested  in 764, 789, 7 

Democrat;  presidential  candidates  voted  for - 786,7 

Funk,  neversimke  tohira  inmy  life;  donotknowhim 771,795,7 

Funk  storj".  heard  of  it  when  it  was  published  in  the  papers 795, 7 

Hauber.  Ueriha,  name  ot  my  clerk 7 

Uelmcuinmiitecdirectcdmebysubpcena  tobringin  bank  books  for  eianii- 

nalion  by  that  committee:  did  not  obey  it;  reasons 772,773.7 

Helm  coini'nittce.  went  lu  SpriuKlield  day  I  was  subpoenaed  and  found  do 

commillee 796,7 

Hines.  a  director  in  the  (kmimercial  &  ('ontinental  Bank 7 

llineii,  called  him  on  the  telephone  and  asked  him  what  Funk  story  meant; 

he  said  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  it 795,7 

Hine!<.  Edward,  known  him  two  or  three  voars;  how  I  became  acquainted 

with  him;  relations  with ' 769,770,771,792,7 

Hine^  never  disc UMod  Senator  I.orimer  with  him 7 
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Tilden,  Edward,  testimony  of — Continued.  Page. 

Hines,  never  made  me  custodian  of  a  fund  to  reimburse  persons  who  had 

incurred  expenses  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 775, 785 

Hines,  never  mentioned  any  funds  to  me  of  any  kind 795 

Illinois  Legislature,  never  contributed  to  any  fund  during  session  at  which 

Lorimer  was  elected 771 ,  772, 785 

Illinois  Legislature  in  1909,  do  not  remember  any  legislation  that  I  or  com- 
panies connected  with  were  interested  in  before 784 

Invest  money  for  other  people  sometimes,  record,  how  kept 782, 783 

Investment  of  $100,000  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  thing  for  me;  record 

of,  how  kept 778,  779 

Jack -pot  fund 791 

Ledger  is  really  an  inventory  of  what  I  have  got 779,  783,  785 

Legislation  p<>nding  before  Congress  in  1909,  do  not  remember  of  any 

packing  companit  s  were  interi  sted  in 796 

Loan  money  on  personal  account 764,  782 

Lorimer,  lived  in  his  district  during  one  campaign  for  Congrt-ss,  and  voted 

for  him;  do  not  think  he  was  elected 788,  794 

Lorimer,  known  him  25  or  30  years;  friendly  with  him;  relations  with 767 

768,793,794 

Ix)rimer,  never  discussed  Hinc s  with  him 770 

Lorimer  campaign  funds,  have  not  contributed  to;  corporations  identified 

with  have  not 768,  791 

Lorimer  campaign  fund,  never  cust^Kiian  of  any  such  fund 775,  785,  793 

Merrill,  name  of  clerk  who  preceded  Bertha  Hauber 786 

Money  always  kept  in  the  }>ank 766,  767 

National  Packing  Co. ,  chief  owners  of  stock  in 787 

National  Packing  Co.  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  made  any  contributions 

to  any  campaign  fund  in  the  past  four  years 787,  788 

Never  heard  of  any  fund  of  $100,000,  or  any  other  sum,  that  was  being  raised 
or  that  anybody  was  trj-ing  to  raise  or  suggesting  should  be  raised  for  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  tlie  election  of  \Villiam  Lorimer  to  the  United 

States  Senate. 794 

Oleomargarine  business,  connection  with 790,  791 

Pet  tit,  Judge,  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  I  walked  into  his  court  to  be 

tried  on  a  habeas  corpus  relating  to  the  Helm  investigation 775 

Records  for  year  1909  have  not  been  destroyed  since  this  investigation 

began 775, 777,  778 

Senatorial  contest  in  Springfield,  1909,  interest  taken  in 768,  784 

Tariff  on  lumber,  not  interested  in 770 

Train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia,  Minn.,  night  of  Mar.  7,  1911.     (See  testimony 
of  Cusson,  Jolinson,  McGowan,  Price,  and  Wiehe.) 

Tribune,  May  28,  1900,  editorial  in,  "The  senatorial  election  " 1880 

Tribune,  Mav  27,  1909,  article  bv  C.  S.  Raymond 1315, 1316 

Tribune,  Mav  27,  1900,  article  by  John  Callan  O'Laughlin 1317, 1318 

Tribune,  June  3.  1910.  editorial  in.  "  Don't  crowd  Mr.  Burrows  " 209S,  2099 

Tribune,  Mar.  2,  1911,  editorials  in,  "What  it  mean.-*,'*  and   "Senator  Cul- 

lom  "  2097,  2098 

Tribune,  Mar.  3,  1911,  ediiorial  in,  "Molluscous  politics" 2100,2103 

Tribune,  receipts  for  nionev.-'  paid  out  in  Lorimer  ca  e  turned  over  to  com- 
mittee  ; 2117 

Turrish;  Henry,  lumber  business,  Duluth,  Minn.,  testimony  of 1379 

Boutell,  think  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  with  llines  his  name  was 

^  mentioned 1383 

Cook,  known  of  his  un[)h'asantnoss  with  llines 1380 

CfK)k,  s<nne  time  in  DfTcmber,  1910,  or  the  1st  of  .lanuarv.  was  in  the  butTet 
car  going  from  Madis<»n  to  Duluth.  and  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the 

conversation  in  the  (Jran<l  Pacific  Hotel 1383.  1384 

Cook,  Wirt  IT.,  interested  with  him  for  about  15  years;  personally  friendly.     1379 
Grand  Pacific  Ib»tel.  conversation  between  llines,  Cook,  and  myself  in 

the  eariy  part  of  May,  1909 1380,  1381,  1382,  1383 

'    Helm  committee,  after  my  name  was  used,  at  I  did  not  talk  to  anyone  about 

my  memorv  (^f  the  conversation  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 1385 

Hines,  asked  \\m\  what  progresshe  was  making  with  the  tariff  <m  lumber.  1381, 1382 
llines,  Edward,  known  him  possibly  seven  years;  had  no  unpleasantness 

with  him 1379 

nines  mentioncnl  the  name  of  Lorimer  in  conversation  in  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel 1382 
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Tnnlili,  Hem;,  tciUmonr  ot— Continued.  Pi 

Li>riDK-r,  St-nat(>r,  have  no  fettling  of  prejudice  af^nst  him i: 

Mt-Conlic'H  (iffire,  never  been  in l; 

O'Brien.  William.  dinriitBed  witli  him  the  converaation  bad  in  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel 1381,1; 

U. 


w. 

Walton,  Wllbnr  W.,  Btenociaphei  ol  tlie  ConUnental  ft  Commercial  KaUonal 

Btnk,  Chicago,  111,,  tCsUmonr  ot II 

Duplicates  and  tripticatea  of  Celegnuiu  written  for  HineB...  1038, 1039, 1040, 1( 
Employed  as  atenographer  at  the  Continental  &  Commercial   National 

Bank  since  October,  1907 H 

Hines  came  in  the  bank  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  identify  the  stent^a- 
pher  that  sent  the  telegrams;  he  asked  me  whether  I  recalled  Bending 

them 1041, 1( 

nines,  look  down  lelcgramB  for  day  of  election  of  Lorimer;  have  no  memo- 
randum that  would  lell  what  they  were 1036, 1037, 1038, 1( 

Telegrams  written  for  Hines,  time  of  sending 1039, 1( 

Telef^raph  office  at  the  bank  is  under  ita  control 1( 

Washington   KveniuK  Star.  June  30.   I91I.   statement  from  \Miile  House  in 

reference  to  Prpnident  Taft'c  relations  to  Senater  Lorimer i; 

WashinetJm  Times,  July  19. 191 1.  objection  toarticle  published  in  (Hanecy).  1671-lf 
White  Houw,  statement  from.  Jime  30.  1911,  in  reference  to  President  Taft's 

relatioiiH  to  Senator  Lorimer 1; 

Wlelie,  C.  F.,  lecretary  ol  tlie  Edward  Hlnei  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  m..  teatl- 

roour  ol 11 

Burgeeti,  believe  Cusson  had  some  difficulty  with  him If 

BurgcHi,  did  not  have  any  specific  converealion  with  him  in  smoking  com- 
partment; did  not  know  him  at  that  time 1642, 1015,  i; 

Cook  and  D'ltrien,  tiaw  them  get  on  train  from  Duluth  to  Virginia;  did  not 

come  bai'k  into  the  sleeper II 

Cook  called  me  on  the  i>hone  and  wanted  to  know  if  Hines  had  arrived  in 
(own;  I  tntil  him  he  had;  he  desired  to  know  what  lime  he  could  meet  him; 
told  him  about  11  o'clock,  that  t  would  telephone  to  Hines  and  have  him 

over  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 1629, 1693, 1694,  i; 

Cook,  firstleiirnedatmeetingof  the  Virginia  i  Rainy  Lake  Co.,  Mar.  8, 1911, 
that  ho  had  told  Hincs's  telephone  conversation  in  such  a  way  aa  to  make 
Uinoi  say  that  he  would  come  down  to  Springfield  with  all  the  money 


lece.Ji^ry  that  night  or  the  next  morning. . 
>>(,  think  h  ■■       -       


Cook,  think  he  would  perjure  himself  to  get  even 1( 

Cook,  threats  made  by,  against  Hinca 1636, 1637, 1( 

Cuiuon,  reculk'ction  is  thai  he  wa?  in  smoking  compartment  when  I  went 

in,  but  he  has  since  told  me  he  was  not 1041, 1758, 1773.  V. 

Cusson  wa.4  with  me  when  1  saw  Shields  in  Chicago 1700,  li 

Edward  EIine.'<  Lumber  Co..  busine.4s  handled  by li 

Edward  llincs  IjuraberCo.,  production  of  books  and  papers  and  accounts  of, 

before  Helm  committee 1687, 1688. 1689, 1690, 1691, 1( 

Edivjrd  nine.-  Lumber  Co.,  secretary  of  since  1892;  st')ckholder  ot U 

Father  (iruen  epiaodc,  did  not  have  converaa'.ion  with  Burgess  in  relation 

10 1643,1644,1645,1; 

Kailier  Ijreon  epiuo.le,  hciini  .=iimu  go.«ip  about  it  in  April 16- 

1845,1753,1754.1755,17 
Funk,  after  receiviii<:  lele^'mm  from  Hines  called  up  the  International 

Harvester  (.'o.  for  purpiioe  of  talking  to  him;  some  one  there  advised  me 

(hat  hi'  h;id  !,ime  to.Vew  York,  and  told  me  where  he  could  be  toimd.  1677,  17 
Fuuk.  delivered  to  him  measacre  Hines  gave  me  about  there  being  nothing 

in  the  mailer  that  Funk  bad  talked  to  Hines  about 1077,1743,13 

Fuuk,  iianie  not  niendoiied  in  conference  with  Keeley  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune 1696,17 

Fuiik  will  he  would  like  to  see  Hi nes  very  much;  that  he  expected  to  go  to 

Wasliiuirton  via  New  York,  and  would  probably  be  there  Saturday,  and 

would  like  lo  see  him  there 1677,1743,17 
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Wiebe,  C.  F.,  testimony  of— Continued.  Paf«. 

Funk,  unfriendliness  of,  to  Lorimer 1747, 1748, 1783 

Funk,  when  I  first  heard  of  his  offer  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  Lori- 

mer's  election 1779, 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel — 

Baker,  do  not  know  where  he  went  after  leaving 1724 

Baker,  Uines,  and  myself  left  the  hotel  together — 1724 

Baker,  somewhat  surprised  when  I  saw  him  at  hotel  with  Cook,  O'Brien, 

andHines 1749,1763 

Cook  and  O'Brien,  went  to  see  them  late  at  ui<»ht  on  a  telephone  com- 
munication from  Hines 1633,1634,1635,1636,1637,1730,1731, 

1732,  1733,  1734,  1735,  1736,1737,1738,1770,1771,1774,1775,1777,1778 
Helm  committee,  testimony  before,  as  to  meeting  at,  and  telephone  con- 
versation    1763, 1764, 1765 

Hines  telephone  conversation 1630, 1722, 1723 

There  about  10  minutes  before  Hines  telephoned 1723 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  matters  were  discussed  at  meeting  with 

Cook  and  O'Brien 1629,1630,1692,1693,1723 

Harper,  J.  H.,  statement  about  selling  stock  made  to  him  by  Cook 1638 

Helm  committee,  was  subpoenaed  before;  not  represented  by  counsel. .  1638, 1779 
Hines,  Edward — 

After  delivering  Lorimer  message  to  him  talked  with  him  few  min- 
utes at  the  depot  and  then  left  in  his  automobile  and  went  with  him 
to  either  Adams  and  (Mark  or  La  Salle  and  Adams  Street«;  got  out  of 
his  machine  and  took  a  street  car  to  the  Uines  Lumber  Co.  oflice. .  1629, 

1694, 1738, 1762, 1763 
Asked  me  to  telephone  Senator  Lorimer  to  the  effect  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  Washmgton  and  would  go  on  direct  to  Springfield;  Hines 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  1  communicated  with  him  by 

telephone 1628,1761 

Callecf  him  at  the  Continental  Bank,  by  telephone. 1629 

Conveyed  to  him  Funk's  desire  to  see  him  m  Washington 1677 

1744, 1745, 1746 

Donie<l  in  the  newspapers  Funk's  Ht4)ry 1783 

Discussed  with  him  quite  a  number  of  times  his  telephone  conversa- 
tion in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 1749 

My  wife  was  his  sister 1627 

First  time  brought  to  my  attention  that  he  was  being  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  reported  furnishing  of  money  to  secure  the  election  of 

Senator  Lorimer,  think  along  in  either  May  or  June  of  1910 1695 

Heard  him  say  that  he  thought  his  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen  did  a  great 

deal  toward  electing  Lorimer 1769, 1770 

Message  to  Funk,  found  out  what  it  referred  to  about  six  weeks  Skso;  did 
not  discuss  it  with  Hines  between  the  interval  of  sending  telegrams 

and  six  weeks  ago 1678 

Met  him  at  the  Pennsylvania  train;  Isaac  Baker  was  with  him;  deliv- 
ered message  from  Senator  Lorimer  to  him 1628, 1629, 1762 

Told  him  at  train  that  Cook  and  O'Brien  desired  to  meet  him;    told 

me  he  thought  he  could  see  them  about  1 1  o'clock 1629. 1693, 1694, 1749 

Told  him  I  thought  Hettler  was  mistaken  in  his  statement  before  Helm 

committee 1738 

Told  him  that  1  had  seen  Cook  and  O'Brien  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

and  had  told  them  what  he  told  me  to  tell  them 1735, 1736 

Told  me  day  after  Funk  testified  in  Springfield  that  no  such  con- 
versation had  ever  taken  place  as  Funk  related;  said  Funk  wanted 

to  put  up  .some  money  himself 1781,  1782, 1783 

Told  me  he  had  called  up  the  governor  from  the  bank;  had  asked  him 
to  see  Ix)rimer  and  governor  promised  to  see  him  immediately,  and 

that  he  would  support  him 1 724, 1725 

Told  me  to  see  Funk  and  say  to  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 

matter  that  Funk  had  talked  to  him  about 1677, 1741, 1742,  1743, 1747 

C^nderstood  he  went  to  the  Continental  Bank  when  he  left  me 1629 

Hines  Lumber  Co.  loaned  Lorimer's  campaign  committee  three  wagons  and 

horses  and  teamsters,  think  in  1906 1675 

Hettler  took  part  in  the  tariff  discu.^sion  at  the  Lumber  Exchange;  was 

very  much  opposed  to  Hines's  position 1738, 1739 

Jack-pot  fund 1643. 1674, 1675, 1741 
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Wlehe,  C.  F..  leiUmoiir  ol— Conlinued.  I 

JohnntD,  recollpclion  ia  he  was  cilting  at  olher  end  of  cw;  did  not  >>})«ak  to 

me  in  body  of  car  that  night 

Keeley,  went  with  HineK  (o  Kce  him  about  queations  preeenlcd  to  Hioee  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Uiiieti  told  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  mailer 

thai  ihoec  queetionii  reforred  to 1695, 1 

Lorimor,  did  not  cuntribute  any  oum  whatever,  diroclly  or  indiri-ctly,  lo 

bring  about  hio  election  to  the  Senate 1 

Lorimcr,  did  not  have  conversation  with  Burgees  in  reepect  to  the  election 

of 1643,  ] 

I>orimer,  telephoned  him  Ma^  26,  1909,  on  request  of  Hinea. . .   1628,  176],  1 

LorimiT,  lold  me  to  meet  Hinec  at  the  train  in  Chicago  in  the  morning 

and  Btap  him  from  going  (o  Springfield,  and  to  call  Senator  Lorimer  up 

immediately  by  phone 1628,  I 

Lorimer  campaign  lund,  |>aid  no  personal  contribution  to ] 

Lumbermen's  Atwocialion,  wb^  chairman  of  the  Irade  commltiee  of:  took  u 
very  active  part  in  endeavoring  lo  improve  the  waterways  through  Chi- 
cago for  the  purpose  of  regaining  to  (  liicago  ihe  commerce  thai  we  ihougbt 
we  had  loBt  on  account  of  the  inadcqualo  facilities  ot  Ihe  river:  Interna- 
tional llarveeter  Co.  desired  the  river  closed li 

1679,  IlitiO,  16X1 ,  16H'2, 1683,  I6S4. 1<>85.  IBSti,  1607, 1740, 1 
Mct'ormicks  of  the  Tribune  to  the  MeConnicks  of  the  Harvester  Co.,  rela- 
tion of 1 

Record-Herald  etlilorial  of  Feb.  15.  1911,  did  not  roa<l  11  at  time  it  was  pub- 
lished    173U,  1 

tihieldK.  Robert  J.— 

AIIi<hivitB  «H'itred  l.v 1697,1701,1707,1712,1714,1715.1776.1 

Donol  know  where  lie  Is  now 1709,1 

Influmnce  busineM  carried  tlirough  hiit  agencies. .  1704. 1705, 1716, 1717, 1 

Pav  tor  services HUM*.  1609,  li 

1702. 1701.  1705, 1706, 1708. 171.1,  1716, 1716. 1718, 1719,  1720,  1749. 1 

Reaeons  fur  senilini;  him  tci  look  uii  informalion 11 

1699, 1705, 1715, 1716,  1719, 1720, 1 

Saw  him  in  Chicapu  about  a, week  or  10  dayat^^o:  conversation 1' 

1700, 1701, 1702,  ]?(«,  170(1. 1707. 1708.  l: 
1710,1711,  1712.1721,1722,1750.1775,1 
Sent  him  to  hunt  up  wiim-«ics  who  were  on  sleeping  car  from  Duliilh 

lo  VirKinin.  Mar,  7.  1911 Hi«fi,  1712. 1 

Wanted  him  t(i  go  to  Albany  to  pet  copy  of  list  ot  siibMcriliers  to  TafI 

cHm|>algn  fund '. 1750.  1751.  1752,  1 

t>niokliig  (iim|>arlment,  entered  20  or  25  minutes  alter  train  pulled  oul  of 

Duliith 1 

[wrinient,  rcnuiincd  in  there  aboul  30  minutes;  Hines  called 

"  went  back  Tc)  si'iil  in  llie  niiiiu  bwly  of  the?  car  where  he 

Kii;  rvimiined  thert>  25  or  :I0  minute^',  (lien  went  acniss  to  tlie  middle  ot 

Ibe  ear  where  Harftersat 1759. 1 

Sniukin)!Coin)>artm('nl,snbje<-t  iniilters  discussed  iri. .   1611, 1042,1759.  1760, 1 
iSmokiiig  c»m|>nrtment,  who  was  in  there  when  I  enterwl.  and  as  lo  wliere 

thev  were tftlO.  Ifi-ll,  1642, 1757, 1758.1772. 1773,1 

TeleKJnm  fmm  R.  11.  L.  Co.  lo  Mwanl  llines,  June  4,  1!K)9 1 

TeleiTJUi  iVgmKdw.  Mines  lo  K.  H.  L.  Co..  June  4.  ISOtI I 

Teleph'me  bill  for  lims-di«tance  talk  lo  SprinplielU  with  Senator  l/irimer. 

night  c.f  M;iy25.  1909 1785.1 

Train  from  Duluth  lo  Virginia.  Minn.,  evening  ot  Mar  7,  1911,  went  on 
wilh  nines  to  alteml  meeting  of  stockholders  ot  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake 

Co.;  who  I  met  at  Duluih  conneclcd  with  the  company 1(39, 1640, 1 

Union  Lciigiie  Club— 

lline.'!  anil  I  left  (he  club  logether;  I  walked  eaflt  and  he  walked  with 
me  )o  Dearborn  Street;  1  got  a  car  there,  and  he  went  on  somewhere 

else;  did  not  t<ee  him  again  that  atlemoon 1 

nines  said  he  inlked  with  the  Associated  Press  on  the  telephone;  he 
de:'ired  to  know  how  the  balloling  came  out  al  Springfield  in  reference 

to  the  election  ot  Senator 1632. 1633, 1726. 1 

nines  weni  to  the  telephone  twice;  I  went  wilh  him  on  both  occa- 
sions   1631, 1632, 1726, 1 

llcttlcr,  II.  II.,  met  him  after  Uines  had  used  phone  second  lime  and 
learned  thai  Lorimer  was  electeil  Senator;  his  conversation  with 
Hine? 1632, 1633, 1727, 1728, 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1 


lif.^and  I  ^ 
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Wiehe,  C.  F..  testimony  of- -Continued.  Pase- 

Union  Ia'ukuo  Club-  Continued. 

Telephones,  sit  nation  of 1631 

Went  down  to  the  main  lounging  room  with  Hines  after  luncheon 1631, 

1725, 1726, 1766, 1767 

Went  to  luncheon  with  Hines  after  leaving  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 1630, 

1724, 1765, 1766 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.,  director  in 1627 

Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.  stockholderB*  meeting  this  year  postponed 

several  times  because  of  Ilines's  absence 1639 

Weverhaueser,  John,  did  not  sit  in  the  smoking  compartment  at  all;  stuck 

his  head  in  there,  but  he  thought  the  smoke  was  too  thick 1645, 1646 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  telepram  from,  asking  to  be  excused  from  attendance  before 
committee  until  after  July  1 201 

Y. 

Tates,  Blchard,  lawyer,  Springfield,  111.,  testimony  of 216 

Blair,  W.  ('.,  know  him;  think  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  vote  for  me  for 

Senator;  I  was  not  a  candidate  in  any  sense 243 

Browne,  Lee  O'Neil,  acquaintance  with 255, 256, 257 

Browne,  Lee  O'Neil,  went  to  his  room  once;  did  not  discuss  the  senatorial 

matter  at  that  time  or  any  other  time 239, 240, 257 

C-andidato  for  Congressman  at  large  in  Illinois  in  1892 266 

Candidate  to  succeed  myself  as  governor 217, 

226, 254,  266, 267,  268, 269, 270, 273, 274 
Conferences  or  caucuses  in  relation  to  senatorial  contest,  attended  none. . .     231, 

232, 235, 237, 238, 239, 251, 263 

Corrupt  methods  used  to  aid  candidacy  of  Lorimer,  no  knowledge  of 243, 

244, 260 

Deadlock,  anxiety  to  break 247, 261, 262 

Democratic  votes  to  bring  about  election  of  Hopkins 244, 247, 248 

Deneen,  Charles  S.,  nominated  as  governor  in  my  stead  by  my  votes 226, 

227,270,271 
Deneen,  found  fault  with  the  wav  in  which  he  had  supported  me  for  United 

States  Senator;  wont  to  his  office  and  told  him  he  was  a  falsifier 233, 234 

Deneen  gave  me  an  assurance  that  he  would  support  me  for  LTnited  States 

Senator,  which  he  did  not  keep 227, 228,  229, 230,  270, 271 

Deneen,  Gov.,  not  friendly  with,  during  campaign  for  governorship  in  1908.     226, 

227, 228, 277,  278, 279, 280 

Dronnon,  John  J.,  general  counsel  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 219 

Elected  governor  in  November,  1900... 216, 266 

Factions  in  the  Democratic  membership 263 

nines,  Edward,  met  him  Mar.  17, 1910;  never  seen  him  but  twice  since  that 

time;  have  never  talked  to  him 241 

Hines,  telephone  conversation  with,  morning  of  Mav  26,  1909,  from  Spring- 
field to  Chicago,  no  recollection  of * 241, 256, 284, 285,  286 

Hopkins,  attitude  toward,  with  reference  to  his  candidacy 244, 

255,  268,  209,  271, 272,  273,  274,  276,  277,  278, 279 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  have  been  associate  attorney  of 218, 219 

Illinois  Tructiim  Svsteni,  doing  some  work  for,  as  one  of  their  attomevs  . . .       218 

Jack-pot  fund .....' 220, 223,  224, 225 

Le*:islative  sessions  at  Springfield,  generally  familiar  with 217 

Lorimer,  conversation  with,  in  reference  to* the  senatorial  situation 231, 232 

Lorimer  had  personal  friends  amono;  the  Democrats 248, 261, 262, 263 

Lorimer,  letter  addressed  to,  in  reference  to  the  senatorial  situation 232,  233 

Lorimer,  Senator,  relations  with 225,  226,  230,  235, 

236.  2:^7,  23!»,  25 1.  255,  206,  272,  274,  275,  276,  277,  27!),  280,  281,  282 
Lorimer.  talked  with  him  nbout  IS  hours  before  it  was  known  that  there 

wns  a  possibility  of  his  election 235,  2.%,  237,  2 10,  243,  249,  253,  250,  263 

McConnick.  senator,  a^ked  him  if  he  could  not  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer..  23>i,  239 

Members  of  the  i(»gislature,  acquaintance  with 21:),  220 

Mueller  bill,  providing  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  railroads 220, 

221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  261,  2()5,  266 
Pliillij)s.  Ted.  if  he  says  that  I  said   **the  success  of  Shurtleff  makes 
Lorimer  Senator,''  I  would  say  that  I  said  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  liaving  said  it 252 
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Tktes,  Blchard.  teittmon;  of— Continued. 

Political  life  and  political  conditions  in  lUinoie,  acquainted  with  for  good 

many  years 21 

Primary  election  law  in  Illinois 

Public  poaitioDH  held  other  than  governor  of  Illinois 21 

Rcpubli<«na  in  the  Roneral  osBcmbly  who  did  not  feel  bound  bv  iiriniarv 

nomination 21i),24(>,2d6.'26B.200.2(} 

Senatorial  caudidalea  in  the  primary  election 25 

Senaloriil  contest  in  SprinRrield.  1909,  connection  with 

231.  232,  234, 235, 236,  237, 238. 239. 2«,  242, 243, 244. 24 

ShurtlefC  elected  speaker  with  the  aid  of  Democratic  voles 

Shurtteff,  part  taken  in  his  election  aa  speaker 251, 252. 253, 254, 25 

Shurtleff.  speaker,  talked  with  him  about  Senatorship 

Hmall,  l-en,  talked  with  him  about  Senatorship 

Stringer,  chance  of  Democrats  to  elect  as  Senator 2-l7,25H.  26( 

Slrinf>er.  Lawrence,  most  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  him  toward  the  6n>t 

part  of  the  session 

Sullivan,  Roger,  do  not  know  of  any  alliance  between  him  and  Gov.  Deueen. 


